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THE 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES 

OF 

YALEN.TINE VOX, 

THE VENTRILOQUIST. 


PREFACE. 

“ The power of an accomplished Ventriloquist 
is well known to be unlimited. There is no 
scene in life in which that power is incapable 
of being developed: it gives its possessor a com- 
mand over the actions, the feelings, the passions 
of men, while its efficacy in loading with ridicule 
every prejudice and every project of which the 
tendency is pernicious cannot fail to be perceived 
at a glance. The design of this work, although 
essentially humorous, is not, however, to excite 
peals of laughter alone; it has a far higher ob- 
ject in view, namely, that of removing social 
absurdities and abuses by means the most pe- 
culiarly attractive and pleasing.” 

This formed the prospectus of Valf.xtise 
Vox; and that the design has been to a consider- 
able exient satisfactorily carried out, the popu- 
larity which the work has acquired in the course 
of its publication in monthly parts may be held 
to he some proof. 

There is, however, one monstrous system, the 
pernicious, the dreadful operation of which has 
been, if not vividly, truthfully portrayed — a sys- 
tem teeming with secret cruelties and horrors 
— I mean the system of private Lunatic Asylums 
— to which it will be needful for me here to refer, 
lest the scenes which have been described be 
considered too terrible either to occur in the 
present day, or to have indeed any foundation 
in fact. I will mention no particular case, I 
will allude to no particular asylum: I will go at 
once to the system under which men — sane men 
— can at any time be seized, gagged, manacled, 
and placed beyond the pale of the constitution, 
within the walls of an asylum, there to be incar- 
cerated for life, with no society save that of poor 
idiots and raving maniacs, shut out forever from 
the world as completely as if they were not in 
existence, without the power of communicating 
with a single friend, or of receiving from a 
Single friend the slightest communication. 

The Act by which Private Asylums are 
governed, viz: the 9 Geo. 4, cap. 41, — is inti- 
tuled, An Act to regulate the Care and Treatment 
oj Insane Persons in England; but were it called 


An Act to facilitate the perpetual imprisonment of 
perfectly sane persons , with the view of promoting 
the unhallowed designs of the sordid and the mali- 
cious, Us effect would be better declared: for it is 
an Act, essentially an Act, for the promotion of 
such objects as those which avarice and malig- 
nity may, under certain circumstances, prompt, 
seeing that under it fathers may be incarcerated 
by sons, and sons by fathers: sisters by brothers, 
and brothers by sisters: children by parents: 
wives by husbands, and husbands by wives, 
when the object proposed is either adultery, the 
dishonest possessions of property, the preven- 
tion of what are termed imprudent matches, or 
the foul gratification of revenge. 

The personal liberty of no man is safe. Any 
one may in a moment be seized, manacled, and 
beaten into a state of insensibility, and carried 
away, without the power of appealing to any 
tribunal, without the most remote prospect of 
being able to let any friend know where he is. 
He is gone: completely lost to the world: those 
who were dear to him are led to believe that he 
is dead, and dead he is to society for ever. All 
that is required to authorize the perpetual im- 
prisonment of a man under the Act is a certifi- 
cate signed by two medical practitioners — who 
may be either physicians, surgeons, or apothe- 
caries, they are not at all particular under the 
Act — or one will do, if two cannot at the time be 
conveniently procured, should any “ special cir- 
cumstance exist,” and any thing may be called 
a special circumstance — the signature of one 
apothecary — no matter how young, how inex- 
perienced, or how ignorant he may be — is suf- 
ficient to consign either a man, woman, or child 
to a Lunatic Asylum for life. 

During the progress of this work I have been 
apprehensive that my statements on this point 
might be deemed exaggerations; it is hence that 
I embrace this opportunity of showing that in 
illustrating this terrible subject, I have neither 
departed from facts nor exaggerated those facts 
in the smallest degree. 

By the thirtieth section of the Act to which I 
have alluded, it is provided, “ That every certifi- 
cate upon which any order shall be given for 
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the confinement of any person (not a parish 
patient) in a house kept for the reception of two 
or more insane persons, shall be signed by two 
medical practitioners, each of them being a 
physician, surgeon, or apothecary, who shall 
have separately visited and personally examined 
the patient to whom it relates; and such certifi- 
cate shall state that such insane person is a 
proper person to be confined, and the day on 
which he or she shall have been so examined; 
and also the Christian and surname and place 
of abode of the person by whose direction or 
authority such person is examined, and the de- 
gree of relationship or other circumstance of 
connection between such person and the insane 
person ; and the name, age, place of residence, 
former occupation, and the asylum, if any, in 
which such patient shall have been confined; 
and whether such person shall have been found 
lunatic or of unsound mind under a commission 
issued for that purpose by the Lord Chancellor, 
or Lord Keeper or Commissioner of the Great 
Seal intrusted as aforesaid ; and every such cer- 
tificate for the confinement of any person in a 
house licensed under this act within the jurisdic- 
tion of the said visitors shall, if the same be not 
signed by two medical practitioners, state the 
special circumstances, if any, which shall have 
prevented the patient being separately visited 
by two medical practitioners; and any patient 
may be admitted into any such licensed house 
upon the certificate of one medical practitioner 
only, under the special circumstances aforesaid, 
provided such certificate shall be further signed 
by some other medical practitioner within seven 
days next after the admission of such patient 
into any such licensed house as aforesaid; and 
any person who shall, knowingly and with in- 
tention to deceive, sign any such certificate, un- 
truly setting forth any such particulars required 
by this Act, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanour; nevertheless, if any special circum- 
stance shall exist which may prevent the inser- 
tion of any of the particulars aforesaid, the same 
shall be specially stated in such certificate; pro- 
vided always, that no physician, surgeon, or 
apothecary shall sign any certificate of admis- 
sion to any house of reception for two or more 
insane persons, of which he is wholly or partly 
the proprietor, or the regular professional at- 
tendant; and any physician, surgeon, or apothe- 
cary, who shall sign or give any such certificate, 
without having visited and personally examined 
the individual to whom it relates, shall be deem- 
ed to be guilty of a misdemeanour.” 

What then is it necessary for a bad man to do 
whose object is to incarcerate any relative or 
friend wdiom he is anxious to put out of the way 
for ever 1 He has but to bribe a disreputable 
apothecary — and, unhappily, there are many in 
the profession who, for the fee of a guinea, have 
signed, and who are ready again to sign away the 
liberty of any man, pleading to their own con- 
sciences, perhaps, like Shakspeare’s apothecary, 
that their poverty, and not their will, consents — 
he has but to bribe one of these men to certify 
that the victim is insane — or if he knows not 
one of these, he need but excite his victim, and 
call in any other man to see him, while in a 
state of excitement, and to declare as a “special 
circumstance,” that he has just been attempt- 


ing to commit suicide, or to do himself some 
grievous mischief, when the very energy with 
which he will deny the imputation, will tend to 
convince him who has been summoned ex- 
pressly to see a madman, that he is mad — and 
when the certificate is signed, the proprietor of 
an asylum has but to be applied to, when keepers 
will be despatched to secure the victim, and the 
facility with which a second signature can be 
obtained in such a case is proverbial. 

In Acts of Parliament penalties look very 
well, and appear prima facie to be very efficient: 
thus in this Act it seems to be a security against 
malpractices, that, “any person who shalf know- 
ingly, and with intention to deceive, sign any 
such certificate untruly setting forth any sucii 
particulars required by this Act, shall be deem- 
ed guilty of a misdemeanour;” but how is the 
guiltofsuch person to be proved! Thesethings 
are done in secret ; the victim is doomed, seized, 
hurried away, and confined, without having the 
power to offer a particle of proof or a moment’s 
opportunity of appealing against this decision, 
which is rendered thereby final. But if even 
he should have such an opportunity — if by a 
miracle he should escape — how can he prove 
the misdemeanour! The medical man who 
possesses this monstrous power is licensed to 
act upon his judgment: he pleads that to the 
best of his judgment the man was insane: he is 
thereby protected. That license indemnifies 
him; his signature indemnifies the man who 
employed him, and that man’s authority indem- 
nifies the proprietor of the asylum in which the 
victim is confined: and this too in a country 
whose free institutions form its proudest boast 
— in England, the centre, the very heart of civili- 
zation. 

Look at the position of the proprietor of a pri- 
vate Lunatic Asylum. It is with him a pecuniary 
speculation. He may be an honourable man — 
he may be — but look at the temptations to dis- 
honour with which the system is pregnant. 
His object is to obtain as many patients as he 
can, and to keep those patients as long as he 
can: his manifest duty is therefore diametrical- 
ly opposed to his interests, and when it is so, 
experience proves it to be unsafe, to say the 
least of it, to give a man impunity, and trust to 
his honour. It is his duty, when he finds that 
a patient is sane, to restore him to society: his 
interest prompts him to keep that patient, be- 
cause the sum which he receives, either weekly 
or quarterly, from the person at whose instance 
that patient has been confined, of course ceases 
to be paid on his being discharged. . It is his 
duly, when the commissioners visit the asylum, 
to give every patient a fair opportunity of prov- 
ing that he is of sound mind : his interest prompts 
him not only to misrepresent the actions of 
every sane patient, but to excite him by ad- 
ministering drugs or otherwise, in order that he 
may appear to the commissioners to be insane. 
So also is it his duty, when his patients are 
really insane, to do all in his power to cure 
them, while it is tc his interest to keep them till 
death, by repudiating those means by which a ' 
cure might be effected. As far, therefore, as 
insane persons are concerned, the system of 
private asylums is pernicious, for interest will 
govern the actions of men in the aggregate; it 
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•will trample down duty, it will be in the ascend- 
ant; but looking at the operation of that system 
upon persons who are absolutely sane, it is 
monstrous that a power should exist whicty 
places every man in a position to be deprived 
of liberty for life, for the pure gratification of 
private avarice or revenge. 

As far as regards the statement that men can 
be incarcerated for life without any friend or 
relative disposed to assist them having the 
slightest- knowledge of where they are, it may 
be urged that on application being made to the 
commissioners such knowledge may be obtain- 
ed; and so in ordinary cases it may; but when 
a man is missing, who ever dreams of applying 
to these commissioners 1 His friends, in such 
a case, are apt to suppose him to have commit- 
ted suicide or to have been murdered: in scarcely 
one case out of a thousand would they suppose 
him to have been stolen from society and con- 
fined as a lunatic. But if even they, do suspect 
this to be the case, what security does the Act 
affurd against his perpetual imprisonment I 
What power does it impart to his friends to aid 
him ! By the thirty-fourth section it is enacted, 
“That if any person shall apply to one of the 
commissioners, or any justice of the peace of 
the county in which any house of reception for 
two or more insane persons is situate, in order 
to be informed whether any particular person is 
confined in any of the said houses of reception 
for two or more insane persons, and the said 
commissioner or justice shall think it reasona- 
ble to permit such inquiry to be made, and shall 
sign an order directed to the clerk of the com- 
missioners or clerk of the visitors for that pur- 
pose, the said clerk of the commissioners or 
clerk of the visitors is hereby required, upon 
the receipt of such order, to make search; and 
if it shall appear upon search that the person so 
inquired afteras or has been confined in any of 
the said houses, the said clerk of the commis- 
sioners or clerk of the visitors shall imme- 
diately deliver to the person so applying, in 
writing, the name of the keeper in whose house 
the person so inquired after is or has been con- 
fined, the situation of such house, and a copy of 
the order and certificate upon which such per- 
son was received into such house, upon pay- 
ment of the sum of seven shillings, and no more, 
for his trouble.” 

Well: he obtains this information — provided 
the asylum in which he is confined be within 
the jurisdiction of the commissioners, that is to 
say, within seven miles of London — he ascer- 
tains where his friend is, and what then can he 
do! He cannot see him, he cannot visit him : 
no man is permitted to enter an asylum save the 
commissioners and the person by whose au- 
thority the inmates have been confined. 

But assuming that he has the means at his 
command of rendering it “ inexpedient,” not- 
withstanding the certificate, for the vile party to 
detain his friend any longer in that asylum, what 
need that party do in order to make all sure 1 
Why he need but remove him from the asylum 
within the jurisdiction of the commissioners to 
an asylum beyond the jurisdiction of the com- 


missioners: that is to say, he need but send him 
to some country asylum, and if he send him 
there in another name, there is no power on 
earth to discover where he is. 

In vain the victim may declare that the name 
in which he is entered is not his right name — 
that it is for instance Roberts, when he is entered 
as Jones — the very tenacity with which he ad- 
heres to his right name, will be held to be an 
additional proof of his delusion: he cannot be 
considered then otherwise than mad, and thus 
is he lost to the world for ever. 

It must not be supposed, because cases of this 
kind are seldom brought to light, that they sel- 
dom occur: the secrecy in which every thing 
connected with a Private Asylum is involved, 
renders frequent exposition of individual cases 
imppssible; but if even they occurred less fre- 
quently than they do, the fact would not diminish 
the enormity of the system ; it is enormous that 
in a country like this, it should be possible for 
a case of this kind to occur at all: but the faci- 
lity with which it can be done is amazing; 

In France, before the incarceration or -inter- 
diction of a person assumed to be of unsound 
mind can take place, there must be a conseil de 
fumille, and subsequently the decree of a tribu- 
nal, before which — when three physicians ap- 
pointed by the tribunal have examined the pa- 
tient — he appears, and his acts of insanity are 
proved. And thus ought it to be in England. 
Instead of dragging a man to perpetual impri-’ 
sonment, by virtue of the purchased signature 
of an apothecary, he ought, before he is per- 
manently confined, to be publicly proved to be 
insane. It is in the last degree disgraceful to 
this country, that men can be for ever shut out 
from the world, and from all communication 
with the world, without having at least under- 
gone some public examination. 

With respect to the treatment experienced by 
patients in these Private Asylums, I need only 
refer to the published Reports of the various 
Committeesof the House of Commons forproved 
cases of the most frightful cruelty; but as the 
cause of those who are afflicted or who are as- 
sumed to be afflicted with this the most dire 
calamity which can befall man, has never been 
made a party question, why, of course, no step 
has been taken to put an end to such brutalities, 
and the system continues in full operation still. 
It is, however, to be hoped that philanthropy 
and faction may, with a view to the removal of 
this blot upon civilization, be conjoined, or that 
faction alone may take the matter in hand; for 
while faction, without the aid of philanthropy, 
can thunder forth its fierce denunciations, with 
amazing effect, philanthropy, I fear, unsupported 
by faction, has there but a still small voice. 

I have been induced thus to dwell upon this 
terrible subject by the conviction of its being 
one of great importance ; and if, in these hastily 
written pages, the dreadful system shall have 
been sufficiently illustrated to induce the legis- 
lature to take it into serious consideration, it 
must of necessity be the means of effecting a 
revision, and of thereby accomplishing one of 
the highest objects proposed by 

The Author. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Birth and Education of Valentine, with ike 

parental peculiarities and premature death of 

his immediate ancestor. 

In one of the most ancient and populous bo- 
roughs in the county of Suffolk, there resided a 
genius named Jonathan Vox, who, in order to 
make a fortune with rapidity, tried every thing, 
but failed to succeed in any thing, because he 
could stick long to nothing. 

At the age of five-and-twenty, this gentleman, 
who was held to be a highly respectable Chris- 
tian, in consequence of his regular attendance 
at church twice every Sabbath day, became 
enamoured of the expectations of Miss Pene- 
lope Long, a young lady who had an uncle sup- 
posed to have made a rqint of money somehow, 
and an aunt who was believed to have another 
mint somewhere. 

To the best of Miss Penelope’s belief, she had 
not another relative in the world, and as this 
belief was singularly enough imparted to Jona- 
than, he at once became inspired with the con- 
viction that he could not conveniently do better 
than secure Miss Penelope, seeing that, if even 
he were not made wealthy at once, there was 
wealth in the family, which must at some period 
or other be his, as neither uncles nor aunts, 
though they live much too long for the conve- 
nience of many, are immortal. 

Accordingly, Jonathan embraced the very ear- 
liest opportunity of assailing Miss Penelope’s 
heart, and this he managed to do with consider- 
able comfort to himself, and with no inconsider- 
able satisfaction to the lady; for while on the 
one hand Jonathan had been cast in an insinu- 
ating mould, on the other, he and Penelope 
were of the self-same “ order,” a circumstance 
which, in a town where the eighteenpenny peo- 
ple cannot associate with the shilling individu- 
als, without being regularly cut dead by the half- 
crowners, clearly renders the first advances in 
matters of this description peculiarly agreeable. 

Jonathan, therefore, at once manfully com- 
menced the attack with an original remark, 
having reference to the weather ; but as he found 
this a somewhat barren topic, for a man cannot 
well keep on talking about the weather, and the 
weather only, for many hours in succession, he 
adroitly changed it to that of the eloquence of 
the minister of St. James’s — a subject with 
which they were both of course perfectly con- 
versant, and which lasted them, with sundry 
affectionate interpolations, until prudence com- 
pelled them to separate for the night. 

The next evening, by appointment, the attack 
was renewed, and the thing was followed up 
with appropriate ardour for a period of fifteen 
years, Jonathan being naturally anxious to de- 
fer the consummation of his happiness as long 
as he possibly could, in expectation of an event 
which might cause both Penelope and himself 
to sport “ the trappings and the suits of wo.” At 
the expiration of this period, however, it having 
been delicately suggested by Penelope, that they 
had known each other long enough to know 
each other well, the day was fixed, and in the 
presence of Uncle John and Aunt Eleanor, Jona- 
than and Penelope were united. 


In less than twelve months from this period, 
Jonathan was generously presented with an inte- 
resting pledge of affection in the perfect simi- 
litude of a son. The presentation, of course, 
made his heart glad. He kissed his heir, sang 
to him, danced him on his knee, and would in- 
evitably have killed him, but for the timely in- 
terposition of the nurse, who insisted upon taking 
the child away just as Jonathan was urging him 
to drink his pa’s health in a glass of hot brandy- 
and-water. 

Now Jonathan, as we have stated, could ne- 
ver, in pecuniary matters, get on, a circum- 
stance which was not attributable solely to his 
inability to adhere for any length of time to any 
one pursuit, but also to the fact that, with all 
his ardent love of independence, with all his 
eager anxiety to realize a rapid and splendid 
fortune, he was exceedingly ifnprovident, and 
had a really great contempt for all small sums 
of money. He was not a man capable of being 
prevailed upon exactly to ram a twenty-pound 
note down his gun if he wanted wadding, but 
he would lend twenty pounds at any time, with- 
out the most remote prospect of its ever being 
returned, or accept a bill of exchange for that 
or any other amount without a chance of its 
being honoured by the drawer. This kept him 
perpetually poor. The more money he got, the 
more he thus got rid of: indeed, he was always 
in debt, and that always in proportion to the 
amount of his income. 

Uncle John knowing this to be one of the 
chief characteristics of Jonathan, and conceiv- 
ing it to be high time to convince him of the 
propriety of acting with less improvidence in 
future, sought immediately after the christening 
of his heir, who at the instance of Aunt Eleanor, 
was named Valentine — to impress upon his 
mind the expediency of reforming. Of course 
Jonathan saw the force of the suggestion in a 
moment. He promised to reform; and he did 
reform. He was inexorable for a month. He 
would not lend a shilling; nor would he accept 
a bill to accommodate any man. He bad a fa- 
mily, and in justice to that family he would not 
consent to do it. At the expiration of the month, 
however, his resolution vanished. He was in- 
duced by a friend to do that which he had often 
done before, but which he had promised Uncle 
John that he would never do again, and when 
the time came for honouring the instrument, 
neither he nor his friend could make up the 
amount, and the consequence was that he was 
immediately arrested. 

Valentine was of course then too young to be 
actively engaged in promoting the release of the 
author of his being; but it is notwithstanding a 
fact, that he caused him to be released, seeing 
that through him, and through him alone, Uncle 
John paid the bill, and thus set him at liberty. 
This event had a salutary effect upon Jonathan. 
He had no more to do with those dangerous in- 
struments. What he lent was lent in specie; 
he would not lend his name to any man after 
that. 

Now, in obedience to nature’s immutable 
law, Master Valentine gradually grew older; and 
when he had arrived at the age of nine years, 
he was placed by Uncle John under the care of 
the Reverend Henry Paul, a gentleman who, 
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being unable with any great degree of comfort 
to support himself, a wife, and seven children 
upon the 50/. a-year which he derived from his 
curacy, took a limited number of pupils, that is 
to say, of course, as many as he could get, at 
twelve guineas per annum, and no extras. 

The academy of Mr. Paul was in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Newmarket, and Mr. Paul him- 
self was an extremely benevolent and virtuous 
man. He would shrink from even the sem- 
blance of a dishonourable action, and would, 
rather than be guilty of one, no matter how ve- 
nial in the eye of the world it might be, live 
gloryingin the rectitude of his conduct, on starv- 
ation’s brink. His father had been an eminent 
merchant, and so successful in the early part of 
his career, that he had at one time realized a 
fortune of at least 200,000/. He did not, how- 
ever, relinquish business. Determined to do 
all in his power for his son, who, after having 
received a sound preparatory education, was 
sent to Cambridge, he continued to pursue his 
old course of amassing wealth with as much 
zeal and energy as if he had been labouring to 
procure the bare means of existence. The year, 
however, in which his son left Cambridge, was 
a disastrous year to him. A series of unsuc- 
cessful speculations completely ruined him. He 
not only lost every guinea he possessed, but was 
plunged into debt so deeply, that extrication was 
impossible. He therefore became a bankrupt, 
and in the room in which his creditors met for 
the first time, the consciousness of his position 
overpowered him, and he died of a broken heart. 

Mr. Henry Paul was thus thrown atonce upon 
the world without a shilling, and without a 
friend. He had neglected to make friends while 
at college, by being subservient to mere rank, 
with a view to patronage, and had therefore no 
prospect of promotion. For some considerable 
time he was literally starving; but he at length 
obtained a curacy, and soon after became ena- 
moured of an accomplished young creature, 
who was a governess in the rector’s family, and 
just as poor as himself, whom he married, and 
thus in a pecuniary point of view sealed the 
fate of both forever. 

From such a man Valentine need not have 
expected severity, albeit he had a lively appre- 
hension of it at first. Mr. Paul regarded his 
pupils with the most considerate tenderness. 
Had they been his own children his treatment 
of them could not have been marked with more 
affection. His chief anxiety was to impart to 
them a knowledge of the right course, and a 
full appreciation of the advantages of which its 
pursuit i J s productive. His censure was em- 
bodied in his praise of others; his only punish- 
ment consisted in withholding reward. 

When Valentine had been at this academy 
five years, during which time he had made 
very considerable progress, his father, while 
trying some nautical experiment in a narrow- 
bellied water-butt, pitched, to the unspeakable 
mortification of an extensive circle of friends, 
headlong to the bottom and was drowned. 

This event was to Valentine a source of deep 
affliction as a natural matter of course ; and he 
left school in consequence, nominally for a 
month, but in reality never to return, for after 
the solemn deposit of the remains of the departed 


in the family vault, the afflicted widow, as the 
only means of obtaining the slightest consola- 
lation, kept Valentine at home. 

His jgrjef, however, speedily vanished. He 
had everything he wished for — was petted and 
spoiled. Uncle John allowed the widow' a re- 
spectable annuity, and the widow allowed Val 
to do just what he pleased. He was usually 
from home the greater part of the day, either 
shooting, hunting, fishing, driving, bathing, or 
cricketing, and as he soon became an adept at 
almost every active game, he invariably had 
some match or other on hand. 

Thus matters went on for the space of four 
years, when a circumstance happened which 
influenced his conduct through life so materially, 
that had it not occurred, the probability is that 
his adventures would never have been published 
to the world. 


CHAPTER II. 

/ 

The genius and characteristic honour of a great 
magician : Valentine inspires the spirit of his 
art. 

When the birth-place of Valentine was visited 
by Signor Antonio Hesperio de Bellamoniac, 
juggler extraordinary to the King of Naples, 
and teacher of the black art to Gwang Foo 
Twang, the Grand Emperor of China, it was 
announced that a wonderful exhibition of the 
noble science of legerdemain, of which the 
signor was for the nonce an Italian professor, 
would take place in a room at the back of the 
Bull, an inn celebrated for the extreme antiquity 
of its beer. 

Now the Bull, in consequence of the peculiar 
celebrity it had acquired, was the nightly resort 
of a select number of townsmen, of whom the 
chief in the estimation of the company was a 
Mr. Timotheus Ironsides, the reporter and sub- 
editor of one of thd journals — a gentleman 
whom the signor so delighted the evening pre- 
viously to the wonderful exhibition, that he 
voluntarily promised to give him “ a lift” — in 
consideration of which promise the signor gave 
him a curie blanche to send in as many friends 
as he pleased. 

Well, the hour at which the performances 
were to take place arrived, and the signor saw 
with considerable dismay that he had embarked 
in a most atrocious speculation. There were 
not more than five-and-twenty patrons of art 
present, of whom seven only paid the admis- 
sion fee; namely, the small charge of 3d., and 
therefore, as the gross receipts amounted to no 
more than Is. 9c/., Signor Antonio Hesperio de 
Bellamoniac determined on starting the next 
morning for some place in which genius was 
more highly appreciated, and somewhat more 
liberally patronized. 

On mentioning this, his fixed determination, 
after the performances, to Mr. Ironsides, that 
gentleman on the instant pointed out the extreme 
madness of the idea, explained to him that Wed- 
nesday was the grand market-day, that his paper 
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was published on the Tuesday, that hundreds of 
farmers with their wive^and daughters would 
then be in town, and that he was perfectly cer- 
tain to have an audience crammed to the ceil- 
ing after the just and impartial criticism he in- 
tended to give. To this the Signor listened with 
somewhere about half a smile, which was clearly 
indicative of the existence of a species of in- 
credulity, which they who are in the habit of 
gulling others, invariably regard those who, as 
they imagine, are desirous of gulling them. He 
didn’t see it exactly. He had not the smallest 
doubt'about its being all correct, and he knew 
that he was able to astonish them; but how were 
they to be caught? What sort of critique could 
be written to bring them? These were the ques- 
tions which the Signor regarded, and, very natu- 
rally, as of infinite importance. 

“ I’ll show you,” said Ironsides, “ how we’ll 
proceed: step here, and you shall judge foryour- 
self.” 

They accordingly retired to a little back par- 
lour, in which they remained somewhat more 
than two hours concocting a criticism on the 
evening’s performance, which certainly was, 
according to the Signor’s own acknowledgment, 
“a regular flamer.” 

“Now,” said the Signor, “can you get this 
in?” 

“ Certain,” cried Ironsides; “ my honour !” 

“I don’t doubt your honour,” said the Signor; 
“but have you the power?” 

“ Beyond every species of doubt !” replied the 
journalist. 

“ Good,” said the Signor — “ good, very good: 
the justice of it pleases. Excellent good ! Now 
I’ll tell you what I’ll do. That there’s safe to 
draw ’em — there can’t be two opinions about 
that. Vot say you, then: I’ll hire the large con- 
cert room upon the Market Hill, and you shall 
go reg’lars in the profits.” 

“Agreed!” shouted Ironsides. “So certain 
am I that we shall have a good house, that I’ll 
bear half the losses whatever they may be.” 

“ That’s precisely the game !” said the Sig- 
nor — “ I’m delighted ! — Have you got such a 
thing as a crown ? I ’spected some remittances 
this morning, which can’t now be here before 
to-morrow!” 

“With pleasure!” cried Ironsides, and the 
money changed hands in an instant. 

“ I want to get some bills out,” continued the 
Signor, “ werry airly in the morning.” 

“Leave all that to me,” observed Ironsides; 
“I’ll undertake to do that. I’ll have some 
flamers, my boy, struck oil'; aye, and posted be- 
fore you are up.” 

“ Good again !” cried the Signor. “ You know 
more about them than I do. I’ll leave it to you 
entirely — even as a child will I go by thy di- 
rection.” 

“You’ll find no nonsense about me,” observed 
Ironsides, rising and taking the Signor by the 
hand — “Good night.” 

“ Be stirring with the lark, good Norfolk !” 
cried the Signor, as the journalist made his exit. 

“Is this to go down to Mr. Ironsides?” 
anxiously inquired the landlord. 

“Of course!” replied the Signor — “of course. 
Now a light!” In the space of three minutes 
Signor Antonio Hesperio de Bellamoniac — 


whose real name, it may perhaps be proper to 
observe, was John Tod — submitted to the em- 
brace of Morpheus with all the Christian resig- 
nation at his command. 

The next morning Mr. Ironsides wrote the 
placards, and had them printed and posted with 
so much expedition, that before twelve o’clock 
they illuminated the town. 

The great magician beheld these flamers with 
delight, and when in the evening Ironsides, 
whose whole soul was centred in the spec, 
brought a paper down to show him the impar- 
tial critique, he applauded him even to the very 
echo that did, we have no doubt, applaud again. 
Every thing was that night arranged. The room 
was swept, the chandelier polished, and the 
money-taker hired, while the cups, and the balls, 
and the thimbles, and the swords were placed 
in order, to the infinite satisfaction, not only of 
Ironsides, but of Signor Antonio Hesperio de 
Bellamoniac himself. 

In due course of time, the market morning 
arrived, and the town was, as usual, at an early 
hour, thronged. The Signor was in ecstasies 
when he found so many gaily-dressed persons, 
whose countenances seemed to indicate that 
their possessors were perfectly ready to be 
duped, walking leisurely up and down the prin- 
cipal streets, with their mouths wide open, and 
ready to swallow any thing. He therefore em- 
ployed himself during the day in going round 
and round the town with the view of witnessing 
the avidity with which the contents of the pla- 
cards were read, and took especial care incog, 
to impress upon each group a mysterious idea 
of the wonderful exhibition. 

Well, seven o’clock came, and the Signor — 
sporting a pair of huge moustaches which he 
had purchased for this occasion expressly — 
wriggled his way through the crowd already 
assembled. The arrangements were admirable. 
Only one could pass in at a time, and there 
stood the magician, who drew a shilling from 
each person until the room was nearly filled, 
when, with an injunction to suffer no one to 
pass without paying, he surrendered his post to 
the responsible individual whom Ironsides had 
liberally engaged. 

Now the Signor was what the world would 
call an exceedingly clever fellow. He knew 
that he was perfectly uneducated, and was con- 
scious of the construction of his sentences 
being any thing but strictly grammatical. To 
conceal this, therefore, on the one hand, and to 
inspire the audience with a belief of his being 
what he represented himself to be, an Italian, 
pn the other, he had recourse to a jargon of his 
own composition — an indiscriminate mixture of 
Cockney English and Yankee French — which 
never by any chance failed him, for when he 
happened to be “ at home,” he could make him- 
self well understood, and when abroad, he had 
only to resort to his unknown tongue, to render 
himself as mysteriously unintelligible as pos- 
sible. 

At eight o’clock precisely the curtain went 
up and discovered the great magician enveloped 
in a horsecloth, which he had borrowed for the 
occasion of the ostler at the Bull, and which was 
meant to convey the idea of a robe. His appear- 
ance was singularly imposing, for he had tied 
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on a long flowing beard, which, though black, 
had i peculiarly cabalistic and patriarchal ef- 
fect, while his face — instead of being vulgarly 
daubed with vermilion — had been carefully 
rubbed over with whitening, to give him the as- 
pect of one much addicted to study; and lines 
had b;en made with the edge of a burnt cork, 
with the view of indicating the furrows which 
that study had established. 

As soon as the enthusiasm with which his 
appearance was hailed had subsided, the great 
magician, with due solemnity, stalked forward 
and addressed his audience briefly as follows: 
“ Lad' and Shenteelmongs, I have de honnare 
to say dis, dat I shall go troo warious parform- 
ong, andven I sail svaller him sword town him 
troat, I vis give you vong specimen ob venter 
et loquer, dat am to say, speak in him pelly.” 
What vas understood of this gave great satis- 
faction ; tut what was most applauded was that 
which was most unintelligible. 

The performances then commenced, and the 
Signor went through a variety of old tricks very 
cleverly. But when he came to his ventrilo- 
quism, he completely astounded his audience, 
for never having heard any thing like it before, 
they were in doubt as to whether there was not 
in him something superhuman. He then com- 
menced playing the violin ; and although he 
was an infamous fiddler, he managed to ravish 
his audienct by producing a series of the most 
horrible sounds that ever assailed the ears of 
either man or beast, and thus terminated the 
wonderful ptrformances of the evening. 

Signor Antonio Hesperio de Bellamoniac’s 
next care was, of course, to get the money which 
had been taten at the door during the perform- 
ance, which added to the sum he himself had 
received, mtde the gross amount 23/. 15s. 
With this and his implements of juggler}' — the 
whole of which were safely deposited in a small 
cotton handkerchief— he repaired to his quarters, 
where, of course, he was soon joined by his 
partner, the journalist. 

“Oh ! my dear sir!” exclaimed the Signor, as 
Ironsides entered, “I’m bound to you forhever.” 
“Don’t mention it, my boy,” cried the jour- 
nalist. “You see I was right.” 

“That talented notice of yourn did the trick,” 
observed the Signor; “ that vos the game !” 
“You have a pretty good haul,” observed 
Ironsides. 

“Hexcellent !” warmly exclaimed the Signor; 
‘vords cannot hexpress my deep gratitude. 
Vot’ll you take? I mean for to stand a good 
supper to-night, if I never stand another.” 
Accordingly, supper was ordered and eaten, 
and brandy-and-water ad libitum drank, the 
whole of which was directed by the Signor to be 
put down to the general account, which was 
accordingly done upon Ironsides’ sole respon- 
sibility. 

“Now,” said the Signor, when Ironsides had 
drank pretty freely, “shall we divide the receipts 
onhjs glorious night now, or in the morning 1” 

D “ As y°u please, my dear boy,” said the jour- 

“ Well, I want to get rid, you know, of some 
° , lt > ’ said the Signor; “but perhaps arter hall 
11 «p ^ et,er b e done in the morning?” 

“Perhaps it had,” hiccoughed the journalist. 


“Vot time’ll you be down?” inquired the 
Signor. 

“Any time you like,” replied Ironsides. 

“Shall we say twelve, then?” observed the 
magician; “and by that time you’ll be able to 
put down all you have paid for bills, and sut- 
terer; and I shall insist upon your having a 
couple of guineas hextrafor that critic of yourn 
in the paper.” 

“ Not a copper,” cried Ironsides. 

“ But I insist,” said the Signor. 

“ So you may — but not a copper — not a cop — ” 

“Well, I don’t of course want to insult you. 
If you vont, vy there’s a hend off the matter. — 
Come, drink.” 

But Ironsides could drink no more. He felt 
that he had already drank more than enough, 
and therefore left his friend and partner with the 
understanding that they were to meet the next 
morning at twelve. 

The morning came and the journalist was as 
punctual as the sun; but Signor Antonio Hes- 
perio de Bellamoniac was non est inventus. He 
had not been seen by any one connected with 
the Bull that morning. He had in short de- 
camped with the money and his implements, 
without ever leaving so much as his card ! Mr. 
Ironsides had therefore to pay for the concert- 
room, the flamers, the. men, and the supper, with 
the collateral expenses incurred at the inn, 
which the Signor had honoured with his pa- 
tronage — the whole of which he paid too in ab- 
solute silence, lest the facts of the case should 
become known, for he held it to be utterly inex- 
pedient to be made the perpetual butt of the 
town. 


CHAPTER III. 

Valentine makes rapid progress. His first grand 
public display. Striking development of poli- 
tical injustice. A sanguinary local rebellion 
subdued. 

Of all the magician’s auditors on the great oc. 
casion to which we have alluded, Valentine was 
one of the most attentive, and that portion of 
the performances which struck him with the 
greatest force was the Signor’s display of his 
power as a ventriloquist. Indeed, so deep an 
impression did it make upon his mind, that he 
firmly resolved to apply to the magician the fol- 
lowing day with the view of ascertaining if it 
were possible for him to become a ventriloquist 
himself. Finding, however, that the Signor had 
so unceremoniously vanished from the town, he 
was left entirely to his own resources, and after 
trying with desperation for several days, he dis- 
covered, with equal astonishment and delight, 
that he in reality possessed the power of speak- 
ing with an abdominal intonation, and that 
zealous cultivation would cause that power to 
be fully developed. 

He accordingly commenced a severe course 
of training. He rose early every morning and 
practised in the fields, and in doing so, fre- 
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quently startled himself, for the power that was 
within him, not being quite under control, would 
occasionally send the sound in one place when 
he fully intended it to have been in another. 
The consciousness, however, of his possessing 
this extraordinary power urged him to persevere, 
and in less than six months it was entirely at 
his command. 

He then began to astonish all whom he met. 
He would call an individual by name, and cause 
the sound to proceed apparently from the oppo- 
site side of the street. If ladies were walking 
before him he would instantly raise the dreaded 
cry of “mad dog!” and imitate the growlings of 
the animal in its paroxysms to perfection. If 
persons were passing an empty house, he would 
loudly cry “murder! — thieves!” when, if he 
could but persuade them to break open the door, 
he would lead them from room to room by imi- 
tations of convulsive sobs and dying groans, 
until the house had obtained the reputation of 
being haunted. It enabled him to be revenged 
upon all who had offended him; and so unscru- 
pulous was he when he had such an object in 
view, that he'hbsolutely on one occasion forbade 
the marriage of a young lady by whom he had 
been insulted, as he imagined, at a dance, by 
calling out in a female voice, when the minister 
had said, “If any of you know any just cause 
or impediment why these two persons should 
not be joined together in holy matrimony ye are 
now to declare it” — “I forbid that marriage.” 

“The person.” said the minister on that occa- 
sion with due solemnity, “ by whom this mar- 
riage is forbidden will please to walk into the 
vestry.” 

The eyes of the congregation had immediate 
employment, but they twinkled and strained to 
no purpose. Of course no person appeared in 
the vestry; but the lady whose marriage had 
been forbidden, and whom cruel curiosity had 
prompted to be present, at once fainted, and was 
instantly carried away by the sexton. 

Valentine’s first grand display, however, in 
public, was at a meeting convened at the Guild- 
hall, fof the purpose of electing a fit and proper 
person to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
lamentable death of Mr. Paving Commissioner 
Cobb. Party-feeling on that occasion ran high : 
and the hall at the appointed hour was crowded 
to excess by the friends of the candidates, who 
looked at each other as if the laws only prevented 
the perpetration of cannibalism on the spot. 

As the mayor was about to open the important 
business of the day, with the expression of a 
lively hope that all parties would have a fair and 
impartial hearing, Valentine entered the hall, 
and having by virtue of perseverance, reached 
the steps of the rostrum from which the electors 
were to be addressed, prepared at once to com- 
mence operations. 

The first speaker was Mr. Creedale, an ex- 
tremely thin gentleman, with an elaborately- 
chiseled nose, who came forward on the liberal 
side to nominate Mr. Job Stone. 

“Gentlemen!” said Mr. Creedale. 

“Nonsense!” cried Valentine, in an assumed 
voice of course, which appeared to proceed from 
a remote part of the hall. 

“Gentlemen!” repeated Mr. Creedale, with 
some additional emphasis. 


“Pooh, pooh!” exclaimed Valentine, chang- 
ing the tone. 

‘tit may,” said Mr. Creedale, “be nonsense, 
or it may be pooh, pooh ! but gentlemen, I ad- 
dress you as gentlemen, and beg that I nay not 
be interrupted.” 

“O don’t mind Tibbs; go on!” cried Valen- 
tine. 

“Oh! Tibbs; indeed!” observed Mt. Cree- 
dale, with a contemptuous curl of the lip. “It’s 
Mr. Tibbs, is it!” 

“ No ! no!” cried the accused individual, who 
was a highly respectable grocer, and remark- 
able for his quiet and unassuming demeanour. 

“ I am surprised at Mr. Tibbs,” saidMr. Cree- 
dale in continuation — “I have until now re- 
garded him as an individual — ” 

“ No, no !” again vociferated Tibbs ; “ it arn’t 
me, I arn’t spoke a synnable.” 

“If Mr. Tibbs,” observed the mryor, “or if 
any other gentleman be desirous of addressing 
the meeting he will have an opportunity of doing 
so anon.” 

“ Upon my honour !” exclaimed Tibbs, “ I’ve 
>> 

Here there were general cries of “Order, 
order! chair!” when Mr. Creedale continued : — 
“Gentleman; without adverting to any ex- 
traneous matter, it gives me unspeakable plea- 
sure to propose — ” 

“A revolutionist!” growled Valentine, in a 
heavy bass voice. 

“ That’s me, I s’pose !” exulting!? cried Tibbs, 
shaking his head and giving a most triumphant 
wink. 

“I know whose voice that is,” said Mr. Cree- 
dale ; “ that’s the voice of the conservative bully. 
Yes, that’s Mr. Brownrigg.” 

“What!” shouted Brownrigg, in a voice of 
indignant thunder. 

“ What!” echoed Mr. Creedale. 

“Say it’s me again,” shouted Brownrigg; 
“just only so much as say it’s me again.” 

“ Mr. Browmrigg,” observed the mayor, “ will 
please to conduct himself here with propriety.” 
“ What do you mean !” exclaimed Brownrigg. 
“ Why fix upon me!” 

“That is not the first time,’ observed Mr. 
Creedale, “ that Mr. Brownrigg has been here 
with the view of blustering for the conserva- 
tives; but ib won’t — ” 

“As true as life!” exclaimed Brownrigg, “I 
never opened my lips. If I did — ” 

Loud cries of“ Order, order! Question ! Chair, 
chair!” drowned the conclusion of the sentence, 
however interesting it might have been, and Mr. 
Creedale resumed: — 

“As I was about to observe, gentlemen, when 
disgracefully interrupted, it gives me greatplea- 
sure to propose Mr. Stone as — ” 

“A Dickey !” screamed Valentine, assuming 
the shrill voice of a female — “Don’t have him! 
he’s a dickey !”* 

Here the entire meeting cried “Shame!” and 
the candidate rose to repel the insinuation. 

“Officers!” shouted the mayor, “instantly 
turn that depraved woman out!” 

Hereupon a corps of corporate constables en- 

* It will probably be necessary here to observe that in 
Suffolk a *• (lick<*y” is the short lor an ass. 
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tered with their staves, and rushed to the spot 
from which the sound appeared to proceed; but 
no woman was discoverable. 

“Whoop!” cried Valentine, throwing his 
voice to another part of the hall : and the officers 
rushed to that part with the most praiseworthy 
precipitation, legally assaulting every elector 
who stood in their way; but no sooner had they 
reached the spot proposed than “ the depraved 
woman” appeared to be laughing outright in the 
very body of the meeting. Away went the con- 
stables, following the sound, and enraged be- 
yond measure at their inability to catch her, 
when in an instant another “ Whoop !” was 
heard to proceed from the spot they had just 
quitted. Back went the constables, knocking 
aside every man whom they came near, and 
thus creating a scene of indescribable confusion. 

“ Turn her out !” cried the mayor in loud tones 
of insulted dignity ; “ turn her out !” 

“Blarm me!” cried the fattest of the con- 
stables foaming with rage; “we can’t find her!” 
' Again loud laughter was heard, in which at 
length the entire meeting joined on beholding 
the laudable ardour with which the constables 
kept up the chase. 

“ You abandoned creature !” cried the mayor, 
“why don’t you leave the hall 1” 

“Let me alone! let me alone!” cried the 
‘ creature,’ “ and I’ll be quiet” — and immediately 
a scream was heard, succeeded by sounds in- 
dicative of the ‘ creature’ being just on the point 
of fainting. The constables fancied that they 
were sure of her then, and therefore made an- 
other rush ; but without more success. At length 
the mayor exclaimed, “ Let her be : leave her to 
her own conscience,” when the constables with 
the greatest reluctance withdrew, and compara- 
tive silence was restored. 

Mr. Creedale then resumed: — “A weak in- 
vention of the enemy — [No, no! and loud cheers] 
— I repeat — ” 

“You’re a fool!” cried Valentine, in a singu- 
larly gruff tone, on which there were again loud 
cries of “Shame !” and “Order!” 

“I’ll commit the first man,” cried the mayor, 
with a swell of indignation, “ who again inter- 
rupts these important proceedings, be he whom- 
soever he may.” 

“You can’t, old boy !” cried Valentine. 

“Who, who is that!” said the mayor — “I de- 
mand to know instantly who it is that dares 
thus to — ” 

“Dares !” exclaimed Valentine. 

“Dares! aye, dares!” cried the mayor. “I’ll 
give five pounds to any man who will point out 
to me that atrocious individual.” 

The electors at this moment stared at each 
other, and all appeared lost in amazement. 

The mayor again rose, and assuming a more 
tranquil tone, said, “ Really, gentlemen, this con- 
duct is perfectly disgraceful. In the course of 
my experience I never met with any thing even 
remotely comparable to — ” 

“Jonathan Sprawl,” cried Valentine ; “he is 
the man.” 

I “ If,” said the mayor, “ I thought that — but no* 
no, I am certain, Mr. Sprawl — ” 
j “I assure you,” said Jonathan, “ interruption 
did not proceed from me, on my honour. Ke 


who says that it did, is a slanderer and no gentle- 
man ; and I tell him so openly to his teeth.” 

“ I am satisfied,” said the mayor, “ quite satis- 
fied, and therefore do trust that we shall now be 
permitted to proceed.” 

Mr. Creedale, who was still in possession of 
the chair, again resumed : — “ I am not inclined,” 
said he,“ to indulge on this occasion in any thing 
which may tend to create feelings of irritation ; 
but I must be permitted to say that I am utterly 
astonished at the conduct of — ” 

“Mr. Maxill!” said Valentine, imitating the 
voice of Mr. Creedale, the speaker. 

“ Demme !” cried Maxill, who was a short 
stumpy man, with a remarkably raw-beefy face, 
“ I begs to rise to order. Demme ! I claims the 
protection of the cheer, and if so be as Mr. 
Creedale means for to mean as it’s me, why, 
demme, I repels the insiniwation — [Applause] 
— I repels the insiniwation, and means for to 
say this, that all I can say is — [Bravo Maxill] 
— all I can say is, demme, is this — ” 

“You’re an ass!” cried Valentine, throwing 
his voice immediately behind Mr. Maxill ; “ hold 
your tongue!” 

Within the sphere of the reader’s observation, 
it has in all probability occurred, that a man 
being, in nautical phraseology, three sheets in 
the wind, and writhing under the lash of some 
real or imaginary insult, has made desperate 
efforts to reach an opponent through the barrier 
composed of mutual friends : if so, if the reader 
should ever have beheld an individual in that 
interesting position, foaming, and plunging, and 
blustering, and occasionally striking his dearest 
friend, in his efforts to get at the enemy, he is 
qualified to form some conception of the scene 
of which “little fatty Maxill” was the hero. He 
fancied that he had discovered the delinquent. 
Nothing could shake his faith in the assumed 
fact, that an individual named Abraham Bull, 
who happened to be standing at the time in his 
immediate vicinity, was the person by whom he 
had been insulted. He therefore sprang at him 
with all the ferocity at his command; but being 
checked by those around, who were conscious 
of Bull’s perfect innocence, he, bent upon ven- 
geance, continued kicking and bullying, and 
dealing out his blows right and left, with the 
most perfect indiscrimination, until the con- 
stables lifted him clean off his legs, and without 
any further ceremony rolled him into the street. 

The mayor now fondly imagined that this 
would have the effect of restoring perfect order; 
he believed that after such an example as that, 
no individual or body of individuals would dare 
to offer the slightest interruption to the proceed- 
ings of the day; and having expressed himself 
quietly to that effect, he bowed and waved his 
hand to Mr. Creedale. 

That gentleman accordingly came forward 
once more, and said — “ Gentlemen, it is with 

unspeakable ” 

“Blarney!” cried Valentine. 

“Silence!” exclaimed the Mayor with a melo- 
dramatic stamp that shook the platform. 

“The eye of England,” said Mr. Creedale, 
“nay, the eye of all Europe [Asia, Africa and 
America, added Valentine] are upon you, and I 

can only say that anything more ” 

“Laughable,” cried Valentine, assuming the 
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voice of a respectable plumber who stood near 
him. 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed the Mayor, “ to 
what a depth of degradation have we dived! 
For the love of grace permit me to say that any 
thing more disgraceful never came within the 
pale of my experience. Am I to be supported 1 
(Loud cries of yes, yes!) Then, in the name of 
mighty reason, I call upon you loudly, boldly, 
emphatically, and that with all the energy of 
which I am capable to do so. (“ We will, we 
will!” “Down with the tory myrmidons!” 

“ Down with the rank revolutionary raff!” and 
loud,cheers.) 

At this stage of the proceedings the mayor 
quietly intimated to Mr. Creedale, that it would 
perhaps be, under the circumstances, expedient 
to cut it short: and Mr. Creedale having with half 
an eye perceived the propriety of that suggestion, 
concluded amidst general uproar, with the fol- 
lowing most pointed remark: 

“Gentlemen, since you will not hear me 
speak, I shall beg at once to nominate my friend, 
Mr. Stone, a man whose equal as a fit and pro- 
per person to be a Paving Commissioner is not 
to be found.” 

Hereupon, there were loud cheers from the 
liberal party, and hisses and groans from the 
tories, and when Mr. Leechamp rose to second 
the nomination, the cheering, and hissing, and 
groaning, were renewed. 

Mr. Mac Ireling then came forward to pro- 
pose Mr. Slabb, who had the whole of the con- 
servative interest on his side; but the moment 
he appeared in front of the platform, Valentine 
cried, “ Now for a signal retaliation ! now for 
our revenge !” 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Mac Ireling. 

“You’ll not let a rank tory speak', if you are 
men!” exclaimed Valentine; and Mr. Mac Ire, 
ling was immediately assailed with a tremen- 
dous volley of groans from the liberals, who 
naturally believed that the conservatives had 
created the whole of the previous disturbance. 

“ Gentlemen ! — Gentlemen ! — Gentlemen !” 
reiterated the mayor, at intervals appropriately 
filled up with hissing, groaning, cheering, whist- 
ling, and yelling. “ I demand to be heard. I 
insist — I insist upon silence. (‘ Order, order ! 
chair, chair!’) In the name of all that’s gra- 
cious let it not — let it not, oh ! let it not go forth j 
to the world, that the men of this ancient and 
enlightened borough, in the nineteenth century, 
in the heart of the British empire; in the cen- 
tre, the very bull’s eye of civilization, are slaves 
to passion, idiots, madmen, and fools. (Loud 
cheers.) Am I a cipher! (Hear, hear!) On 
this instant would I dissolve this most outrage- 
ous meeting, were it not that I am determined 
to maintain inviolate the dignity of the office I 
have the honour to hold, and not be intimidated, 
frightened, alarmed, or put down by mere cla- 
mour. (Vehement cheering.) If we are to pro- 
ceed, in the name of blind and impartial justice, 
of mighty and immortal reason, of invincible 
and sound constitutional common sense, in the 
name of all that is mighty, respectable, and just, 
let us do so.” 

This pointed and poetic appeal, delivered, as 
it was, in tones of the most eloquent indignation, 
had the effect of inspiring the audience with 


awe, which induced something bearing the sem- 
blance of order to prevail. 

Mr. Mac Ireling then again stepped forward, 
and said, “ Gentlemen, I hope that my conduct 
has been of a character to command the esteem 
of ” 

“The tories!” shouted Valentine. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the mayor, with his 
hands clenched, and raising his. voice to the 
highest raging pitch — “ by all that is powerful 
and pure, I’ll commit that man who presumes 
again to utter a single syllable for the purpose 
of ” 

Valentine here sent into the body of the meet- 
ing an awfully melodramatic “Ha! ha! ha!” 
which appeared absolutely to electrify his wor- 
ship, who loudly cried, “ Officers ! now do your 
duty !” . 

In vain those respectable functionaries, -sweat- 
ing with indignation, rushed to the middle of 
the hall, with the laudable view of arresting the 
delinquent. Loud laughter was still heard, but 
invariably behind them, whichever way they 
happened to turn. The perspiration poured 
down their cheeks, for their exertions were real- 
ly terrific. They stamped, and puffed, and tore, 
and shook their fists, and looked eternal daggers 
at every man in their vicinity. The laughter 
was heard still; and away they went again 
with fresh energy, inspired by his worship’s re- 
iterated cries of “ Officers now do your duty !” 
At length, fairly driven to desperation, and being 
in a state of the most excruciating mental ago- 
ny, they resolved on seizing some one, and ac- 
cordingly collared Mr. Lym, a highly reputable 
baker, whom they happily discovered in the 
atrocious actof smiling at the ridiculous charac- 
ter of their appearance. In vain Mr. Lym pro- 
claimed his innocence ! — they had caught him 
in the act! and hence proceeded to drag him 
towards the door with all possible violence. In 
i the space of one minute Mr. Lym was divested 
! of his top coat, under coat, waistcoat, and shirt ! 
i — those articles of apparel having been torn 
completely off by the enraged functionaries in 
the due execution of their duty. Lym would 
have left the hall quietly enough, but the radi- 
cals would by no means suffer him to do so. 
They rushed to the rescue; and on Valentine 
shouting out “Down with the republicans!” in 
one voice, and “ Down with the tories !” in an- 
other, a general battle ensued, which was kept 
up on both sides with infinite spirit, while the 
mayor, duly mounted on the table, was engaged 
in denouncing the irregular proceedings with 
all the indignant energy at his command. 

The voice of Valentine was now no longer 
needed. The electors were making amply suf- 
ficient noise without his aid. He therefore 
mounted the rostrum, partly. for safety and part- 
ly with a view to the full enjoyment of the scene, 
and then for the first time discovered that instead 
of the combatants being divided into two grand 
political parties, as they ought to have been, 
they were levelling their blows with indiscrimi- 
nate fury, regardless utterly of every thiDg but 
the pleasure of conferring upon some one the 
honour of a hit. In one corner of the hall there 
was a dense mass of electors, of whom the ma- 
jority were extremely corpulent, hugging and 
hanging on each other, like bees when they 
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swarm, with such remarkable tenacity, that the 
entire body formed a most interesting exempli- 
fication of a perfectly dead lock. In another 
corner there were two lines of amateur gladia- 
tors, hitting out as hard as they could hit, but as 
they all, very discreetly, closed their eyes to 
preserve them, and went in head foremost, like 
bucks, their evolutions w'ere not strictly scien- 
tific, although the hardest heads did the greatest 
amount of execution. In a third corner of the 
hall, there was a phalanx of individuals who 
formed a complete Gordian knot, and who con- 
tented themselves with elbowing and grinning 
at each other with a most praiseworthy zeal ; 
while in the fourth there were two distinct ranks 
of independent electors, one-half of whom were 
striving to protect their friends, by striking over 
the shoulders of those friends whom they kept 
with appropriate consideration in the front, to 
receive all the blows. The grand point of at- 
traction, however, was in the centre. Here a 
circle of about two-and-twenty feet in diameter 
was strewed with quick bodies, horizontally 
twisting in and out — sometimes above the sur- 
face, and sometimes below — like so many eels 
in a tub, without even the possibility of any one 
of them achieving his perpendicularity. They 
could not rise. The more desperate, the more 
abortive were their efforts to do so. They 
writhed, and kicked, and blustered, and rolled, 
but still preserved the true character of the 
scene, namely, that of a general sprawl. 

While these really delightful proceedings 
were being conducted, certain well-intentioned 
persons, who had escaped, conceiving it to be 
the commencement of a sanguinary revolution, 
rushed with breathless haste to the Bull, which 
they knew to be the head-quarters of a troop of 
dragoons, then temporarily stationed in the town, 
and at once gave the alarm, that the rebellion 
might be nipped in the bud. Before the awful 
tale could be told twice, the trumpet sounded on 
the Market Hill, to horse! and in less than five 
minutes the entire troop, headed by a mounted 
magistrate, galloped to the scene of action. 

On reaching the hall, the revolutionists were 
to the soldiers invisible. A tumultuous din was 
heard — a din which threatened to burst the case- 
ment; but nothing could be seen. The doors 
were fast. Not one of the rebels within knew 
howto open them; nor could they be conve- 
niently opened from without. Mr. Alldread, the 
magistrate, however, in the king’s name, com- 
manded them to be instantly broken down, 
which command was obeyed with much alacri- 
ty by the alarmists. But here another difficulty 
presented itself; the rebels either would not or 
eould not come out 1 Mr. Alldread, therefore, 
determined to surmount every obstacle, in the 
ping’s name commanded the soldiers to gallop 
m. He was for checking the rebellion ere it 
got to a head ! so certaiu was he, that if ener- 
getic measures were not promptly taken, the 
British empire would be crumbled into one cha- 
0,1 ° mass revolutionary ruin. 

Now, for a troop of dragoons to gallop pell- 
mell into a densely crowded hall, was regarded 
yery naturally, by Captain Copeland, the officer 
jn command, as spmewhat of a novelty in mili- 

i y tactics; however, partly to humour the 
alarmed magistrate, and partly because he felt 


that the mere sight of the soldiers would be suf- 
ficient to put an end to all civil hostilities, he 
ordered his men to follow him with all possible 
care, and accordingly in they all went. 

The eyes of the majority of the insurgents 
were at this crisis closed, and as those of the 
rest were fixed firmly upon their antagonists, 
the quiet entrance of the Soldiers, except by a 
few near the door, was for a moment disregard- 
ed. Captain Copeland, however, ordered the 
trumpet to sound, and the trumpeter blew a 
shivering blast, so loud, that in an instant, as if 
by magic, hostilities ceased. 

“Upon em !” loudly shouted Mr. Alldread; 
‘char-r-r-r-ge !’ 

The gallant captain smiled; and his men had 
absolutely the cold-blooded audacity to wink at 
each other with gleeful significance. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Alldread, utterly 
astonished at the manifest indisposition of the 
soldiers to cut the rebels individually into mince- 
meat. “ Why, what do you fear 1 In the king’s 
name, again I command you to mow the trai- 
tors down !” 

Captain Copeland perceiving every eye fixed 
upon him, at once gracefully waved his bright 
sword until the point rested opposite the door, 
when the rebels, viewing this as an intimation 
that they would all be permitted to depart un- 
scotched, rushed with all the alacrity at their 
command into the street, and in the space of 
five minutes the entire body of the hall was de- 
serted. 

A council of war was then held on the spot, 
at which the mayor was too exhausted to utter an 
audible sentence, but Mr. Alldread could not 
withhold the loud expression of his unspeakable 
surprise at Captain Copeland’s peculiarly un- 
constitutional indisposition to promote the cir- 
culation of rank rebellious blood. It was, how- 
ever, eventually decided that no further steps 
need be taken in the matter, and as the captain 
wished to spend a merry evening, he invited 
the mayor and every member of the corpora- 
tion present to dine with him forthwith at the 
Bull. The invitation was accepted, and as they 
left the hall, certain straggling knots of rebels 
who were discussing the cause of the disturb- 
ance with great energy, took to their heels and 
ran to the various public houses they were in 
the habit of frequenting, each, of course, with 
theviewof contending for the correctness oi his 
own version of the origin of the fray. The 
soldiers smiled as they saw the rebels running; 
but, although Mr. Alldread insisted upon the pro- 
priety of the troop giving them chase, the party 
proceeded with due dignity to dinner, after 
which the bottle went round merrily till mid- 
night, when the mayor and the rest of the mem- 
bers of the corporation, at the particular desire 
of Mr. Alldread, were conducted to the doors of 
their respective residences, under a most formi- 
dable military escort. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Maternal solicitude. Great-Uncle John in convul- 
sions. The chastity of a maiden impugned. 

Nothing could exceed the delight with which 
Valentine contemplated the result of the first 
grand display of his latent power. He went 
home in ecstasies, and exercised his voice with 
so much violence, and imitated the contortions 
of the constables so grotesquely, that his affec- 
tionate parent absolutely believed him to be 
possessed of the same spirit as that which in- 
habited the swine. Again and again she im- 
plored him to explain to her what had occurred; 
but, inspired with the conviction that his power 
would lose a great portion of its value if its ex- 
istence in him became known, he confined him- 
self to a statement of the fact of his having been 
at the meeting and upset them all. The singular 
style, however, in which this statement was 
made, and the loud and irrepressible laughter by 
which it was accompanied, caused serious ap- 
prehensions on the part of Mrs. Vox that her 
Valentine had eaten of the insane root, and 
prompted her to go for advice to Uncle John, 
while Val was doing justice to the cold remains 
of a fillet of veal and a knuckle of ham. 

Now, for somewhat more than t wo-and-twenty 
years, without a day’s intermission, Uncle John 
had reclined on three well-cushioned chairs, 
with a pipe in his mouth and a glass of remark- 
ably still brandy-and-water by his side, from the 
time that the cloth was removed at two o’clock 
until five. From this position he never by any 
chance moved until old Hannah brought up the 
tea-tray, and it was in this position that Mrs. 
Vox found him. 

“Well, Pen!” said Uncle John, as the poor 
lady entered, “come to see me — eh 1 There’s a 
good girl.” 

Mrs. Vox approached the chair on which his 
head was reclining, and as she kissed his 
shining brow a tear dropped upon his nose. 

“What’s that!” cried Uncle John — “what’s 
the matter, my girl! — what has happened! 
Come, come, sit you down and let’s know all 
about it.” 

“Oh, Uncle!” said Mrs. Vox, “do, pray, see 
my Val.” 

“Why, what’s the young dog been up to now!” 
cried Uncle John. 

“Once for all,” said Mrs. Vox, having taken 
a deep inspiration, “ I believe that he’s mad.” 
“Pooh, pooh, pooh — nonsense, child !” cried 
Uncle John; “Mad! Fiddledeedee, pooh, pooh, 
pooh — what has he been after!” 

“I have told you before,” said the afflicted 
lady, “ what singular noises I have heard about 
the house when he is in it.” 

“I know, I know,” interrupted Uncle John; 
“imagination, child, mere imagination — pooh, 
pooh, pooh — don’t be superstitious.” 

“ But to-day,” continued Mrs. Vox, sobbing — 
“ to-day, uncle, when he came home, not only did 
I hear dreadful noises all over the house, but he 
made up such horrible faces that he frightened 
me out of my senses; and all I could get from 
him was, that he had done it — that he’d been to 
the meeting and had upset them all!” 

“The meeting! What right has he to inter- 


fere with politics!” cried Uncle John, ringing 
the bell with unusual violence. “ Surely, there’s 
plenty of politicians in the town without him ! 
Upset ’em ! — Here, Hannah,” he continued, as 
the old servant entered — “go, and tell that boy 
Valentine to come to me instantly. Bring him 
with you: don’t come without him. Upset ’em 
indeed ! What right has a boy like that — he’s 
not twenty yet — ” 

“No,” interrupted Mrs. Vox; “he was only 
nineteen the 14th of last February — ” 

“ What right has a lad like him to go to 
meetings ! 2 never go to such places; that boy’ll 
be ruined.” 

“But it isn’t only that,” said Mrs. Vox; “I 
shouldn’t care, but I’m sure that he’s touched: I’m 
quite certain the poor boy’s possessed.” 

“Pooh, rubbish, child, rubbish!” observed 
Uncle John; “ the boy’s a splendid boy, a fine, 
high-spirited boy. I’d not break his spirit for 
the world: — but he mustn’t be spoiled — no, he 
mustn’t be spoiled. If the devil be in him, why 
the devil shall come out of him: I’ll not have him 
there; but we’ll see, child — we’ll see.” 

Uncle John then proceeded to refill his pipe, 
and having directed Mrs. Vox to mix a leelle 
more brandy-and-water, looked earnestly at the 
fire, and prepared for the attack. 

“ Well ! young gentleman!” said he, knitting 
his brows and looking desperate. 

Mrs. Vox turned quickly towards the door, and 
found that Uncle John was only rehearsing. 
Valentine, however, immediately after entered, 
and Uncle John commenced: — 

“Well! young gentleman! Now, sir, what 1 
does all this mean!” 

“All what, uncle!” quietly asked Valentine. 
“All what, sir!” exclaimed Uncle John. — 1 

“ Why all this — this — conduct, sir! — that’s what 1 
I mean.” 

“What conduct!” said Val, with perfect I 
calmness. 

“ What conduct, sir!” cried Uncle John — 1 

“ why your conduct. Are you mad!” 

“I hope not,” said Valentine. “I am not 
aware that I am.” 

“ Don’t tell me, sir, that you are not aware of >' 
it!” shouted the old gentleman. “Here’s your f 
poor mother here fit to break her heart about - 1 * 1 
your horrible noises. I’ll have you pul into the a 
lunatic asylum, sir! You want a strait jacket! 11 
— but where have you been all day! — what have 
you been after!” 

“I’ve been at the meeting,” said Valentine. 

“ The meeting !” said Uncle John. — “ Pray, 11 
what business had you at the meeting!” 

“ Come, uncle, don’t be angry,” said Valen- 
tine, smiling. “I’ll tell you all about it: but e 
you’ll not be cross, will you!” 

“ Cross, sir!” exclaimed Uncle John. “I am ; 
not cross: I never am cross.” 

Valentine then drew a chair near the fire, and f 
commenced an explanation of all that had oc- 
curred. At first he utterly astounded Uncle John, i ". 
by the development of his power, and then pro- J ‘ : 
ceeded with the relation of its effects upon the lc 
meeting. In ten minutes Uncle John had swal- 1 1" 
lowed more smoke than he had done during the /’ 
whole thirty years he had been a smoker. Seven ll '' 
several times did the brandy-and-water go the a 
wrong way, and as’ he had a perfect knowledge Q n 
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of almost every man present at the hall, his 
imagination entered with so much spirit into the 
scene, and he laughed at the description of their 
movements so immoderately, that at length he 
could neither drink, smoke, nor sit, but paced 
the room holding his back and chest together — 
at intervals ejaculating “stop! stop! stop!” 
The more, however, Uncle John laughed, the 
more spirit did Valentine infuse into his tale, 
and at length in an absolute convulsion of mirth, 
the delighted old gentleman threw himself upon 
the sofa, and rolled to and fro like a butt in a 
groove. 

“You young dog!” cried Uncle John, when 
he had recovered sufficient steadiness of breath 
to speak: “don’t you know, sir, it was wrong, 

very wrong thus to .” Here he was seized 

with another fit of laughter, so loud and so pain- 
ful, that for relief he moved his body first back- 
wards and forwards, and then from side to side, 
while he literally mopped the perspiration from 
his face, which was as red as that of the sun, 
when, through a dark hazy atmosphere, he is 
seen to approach the horizon. 

Nor did Mrs. Vox fail to enjoy the relation of 
the scene, for burying her faca in her handker- 
, chief, she was equally convulsed, although not 
quite so loud in the manifestation of her mirth. 

“Hold your tongue, you young rascal !” was 
the command of Uncle John, whenever Valentine 
I reopened his lips to relate any incident that had 
previously escaped him. Valentine, however, 
was not to be silenced. So long as he found the 
old gentleman enjoyed it, so long did he keep 
I U P the fire, until at last Uncle John declaring 
solemnly that he could stand it no longer, com- 
manded him to leave the room, which he did 
with the view of alarming old Hannah in the 
, kitchen. 

No sooner had Val made his exit from the 
I parlour, than it occurred to Mrs. Vox, that if the 
thing became known to the authorities, the re- 
suit might be any thing but pleasing, and as 
Uncle%ihn fell at once into her views, he began 
l to think of the best mode of avoiding the dis- 
covery. At first he thought it sufficient to enjoin 
| stance upon Valentine, but subsequently fancy- 
i that the “young dog” would deem the joke 
infinitely too good to be concealed, he thought 
that as he intended soon to send him to Mr. 
Goodman, an old friend of his who resided in 
, Hondoa, the safest plan would be to start him 
off at once. 

“But what am I to do!” inquired Mrs. Vox, 
anxiously. 

“ Why, come and live with me,” said Uncle 
John. “Now make no objections. He’ll be 
well taken care of by Goodman, I know, or of 
course I wouldn’t send him.” 

It was accordingly decided that he should start 
on the Wednesday morning, and when all the 
preliminaries had been arranged, Uncle John 
called Valentine just as he was charging old 
Hannah with having concealed a child, whose 
half stifled cries and convulsive sobs, in one of 
the large dresser-drawers, he had been imitating 
j to perfection. Of course, on being called, Val 
i 'k e surprised and indignant old maid in the 
kitchen, to prosecute her search; and after 
having had a few words with Great-Uncle John, 
i oa ( h e subject of his journey, with the idea of 


which he was delighted, the little family sepa- 
rated for the night. 

The whole of the morning of the following 
day, being Tuesday, was occupied by Valentine 
and Mrs. Vox in packing up, while Uncle John 
was engaged for several hours in the composi- 
tion of a letter to Mr. Goodman; a document 
written with infinite care, and in a style of 
course peculiarly his own; and in the evening 
Valentine and his mother again visited the old 
gentleman, who employed himself till bed-time 
in giving Val instructions, having reference to 
his conduct in London. 


CHAPTER V. 

Explains how Valentine started for London ; how 
entertaining travelling companions can be,- how 
a valiant blacksmith can be a dead shot how 
firm may be the faith of a coachman in witch- 
craft; and how it is possible fora journey la 
be protracted. 

There are probably no feelings at all com- 
parable with those which are experienced by a 
sanguine country youth on the eve of his first 
departure for London. His mind is all excite- 
ment. The single idea of visiting a place of 
which he has heard so much, and known so lit- 
tle, engenders thousands. Asleep or awake, his 
whole soul is set upon the journey, and were it 
necessary for him to rise at four in the morn- 
ing, though he failed to go to sleep before two, 
he would be just as certain to wake in time to 
hear the clock strike four, as if the “ warning” 
wire communicated with a galvanic battery suf- 
ficiently powerful to force him out of bed. 

Valentine, after dreaming all night of the 
great city and its glories, rose some hours be- 
i fore his usual time, but not before Mrs. Vox, 
who had not slept at all, had re-ransacked every 
drawer and every box in the house, with the 
view of ascertaining if any thing had been for- 
gotten. 

About an hour and a half before the time for 
starting arrived, in rushed Uncle John with a 
view of expressing his firm conviction, that if 
Valentine didn’t look sharp the coach would 
certainly go without him, and of explaining, 
moreover, that the coachman, whom he knew, 
was like the eternal tide, seeing that he would 
wait for no man. Breakfast was therefore im- 
mediately prepared; during the preparation 
Uncle John compared watches, and having 
made them agree, compared them with the 
house-clock, and then sent the servant, and then 
went himself to ascertain if the house-clock 
agreed with the church. AIT this being even- 
tually arranged to his entire satisfaction, down 
they sat to breakfast, with the watches of course 
upon the table. Valentine had no appetite. An 
egg, however, at length was seduced down his 
throat by the preliminary introduction of a piece 
of broiled ham, but even this was unconsciously 
swallowed, while with the coffee in his hand he 
was pacing the room. He could not keep in his 
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chair; nor could Mrs. Vox keep in hers, nor 
could Uncle John keep in his. They were all 
three in motion, but of course doing nothing, 
there being in reality nothing to do. A dozen 
times the girl was despatched to see if the 
horses were in, and after much feverish excite- 
ment it was at last announced that two females 
were standing by the side of three boxes in the 
gateway! That was sufficient. Off went the 
luggage in a wheelbarrow, on went Val’s two 
upper coats, round went a large lamb’s-wool 
comforter, and down went a glass of raw bran- 
dy, and all in the space of thirty seconds. Mrs. 
Vox had been prohibited from seeing Valentine 
off ; they therefore at once bade each other adieu, 
while Uncle John, standing at the door, was ex- 
pressing his opinion that the coach would be 
gone; but no sooner had he succeeded in drag- 
ging Val away, than in spite of the prohibition. 
Mrs. Vox hurried on her bonnet and shawl, and 
started round the corner of the street, which she 
knew the coach would pass, for the purpose of 
catching a last glance at Valentine, and waving 
her hand. 

“Now then, look alive there!” shouted the 
coachman from the booking-office door, as Un- 
cle John and his charge approached. “Have 
vow got that are mare’s shoe made comforble, 
Simon 1” 

“All right, sir,” said Simon, and he went 
round to see if it were so, while the luggage was 
being secured. 

“Jimp up, genelman !” cried the coachman, 
as he waddled from the office with his whip in 
one hand and his way-bill ip the other; and the 
passengers accordingly proceeded to arrange 
themselves on the various parts of the coach — 
Valentine, hy the particular desire of Uncle 
John, having deposited himself immediately be- 
hind the seat of the coachman. 

“ If you please,” said the old lady, who had 
been standing with her daughter in the gateway 
for upwards of an hour ; “ will you be good enow 
please to take care of my darter 1” 

“All safe,” said the coachman, untwisting the 
reins. “She shaunt take no harm. Is she go- 
ing all the way 1” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the old lady; “God bless 
her! she’s got a place in Lunnun an I’m told.” 

“ Hook on them ere two sack o’ whoats there 
behind,” cried the coachman; “Imarnt go with- 
out ’em this time.” 

“ God bless you, my dear! God bless you !” 
exclaimed the old lady, and the tears gushed 
from her eyes as she kissed her poor girl, whose 
heavy sobs choked her utterance. “Heaven 
will protect you: I know it will, my child. 
You’ll think of your poor old mother? There, 
cheer up, my dear — it’s all for the best; I shall 
be very happy. You are all the world to me; 
but indeed I shall be very happy,” and the tears 
burst forth in fresh streams, while she tried to 
reanimate the spirits of her child by affecting to 
smile. 

“Now, all right there?” cried the coachman. 

“ Good bye, my dear,” sobbed the old lady, 
almost heart-broken, kissing her child again as 
she stepped upon the ladder. “God bless you ! 
do write to me soon ; be sure you do — I only 
want to hear from you often. Take care of 
yourself. Here, my love,” she added, taking a 


handkerchief from her neck, “ tie this round 
your poor dear throat.” 

“No, mother, no,” said the poor girl, crying 
bitterly, “ that’s the only one you have left. I’ll 
be plenty warm enough.” 

“Yes, do,” said the old lady; “ I’m sure you’ll 
take cold.” 

“Hold hard!” cried the coachman, as the 
horses were dancing, on the cloths being drawn 
from their loins. “ Whit, whit !” and away they 
pranced, as merrily as if they had known that 
their load was nothing when compared with the 
load they had left behind them. Even old Uncle 
John, as he cried “Good bye, my dear boy,” and 
waved his hand for the last time, felt the tears 
trickling fast down his cheeks. 

“No, no room, marm !” said the coachman, 
shaking his head as he approached the corner 
of the street at which Mrs. Vox was standing. 

Valentine’s attention was thus directed to his 
mother, who was kissing her hand with consi- 
derable rapidity, when the salute was returned, 
and the coach passed on. 

The fulness of Valentine’s heart caused hint 
for the first hour to be silent: but after that, the 
constant change of scene, and the pure bracing 
air had the effect of restoring his spirits, and he 
felt a very powerful inclination to sing. Just, 
however, as he was about to commence lor his 
own amusement, the coach stopped to change 
horses, when Toole r, the coachman, of course 
got down, and as several of the passengers fol- 
lowed his example, Valentine got down too, and 
as they all went into the road-side house, and 
called for glasses of ale, why Valentine called for 
a glass like the rest, and drank it with equal 
enjoyment. In less than two minutes they 
started again, and Valentine, who then felt ready 
for any thing, began to think seriously of the 
exercise of his power. 

“ Whit, whit!” said Tooler, between a whis- 
per and a whistle, as the fresh horses galloped 
up the hill. 

“ Stop ! hoa !” cried Valentine, assunflng a 
voice, the sound of vvhich appeared to have tra- 
velled some distance. 

“ You have left one behind,” observed a gen- 
tleman in black, who had secured the box-seat, 

“O let un run a bit,” said Tooler. “Whit! 
It’ll give un a winder up this little hill, and teach 
un to be up in time in future. If we was to wait 
for every passenger as chooses to lag behind, 
we shouldn’t git over the ground in a fortnit.” 

“Hoa! stop! stop! stop!” reiterated Valen- 
tine in the voice of a man pretty well out of 
breath. 

Tooler, without deigning to look behind, re- 
tickled the haunches of his leaders and gleefully 
chuckled at the idea of how he was making a 
passenger sweat. 

The voice was heard no more, and Tooler on 
reaching the top of the hill pulled up and looked 
round, but could see no man running. 

“ Where is he?” inquired Tooler. 

“In the ditch!” replied Valentine, throwing 
his voice behind. 

“In the ditch!” exclaimed Tooler. “Blarm 
me, whereabouts?” 

“There,” said Valentine. 

“God bless my soul!” cried the gentleman in 
black, who was an exceedingly nervous village 
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clergyman. “The poor person, no doubt, has 
fallen down in an state of absolute exhaustion. 
How very, very wrong of you, coachman, not 
to stop.” 

Tooler, apprehensive of some serious occur- 
rence, got down with the view of dragging the 
exhausted passenger out of the ditch, but al- 
though he ran several hundred yards down 
the hill, no such person, of course, could be 
found. 

“ Who saw nn !” shouted Tooler, as he panted 
up the hill again. 

“I saw nothing,” said a passenger behind, 
“ but a boy jumping over the hedge.” 

Tooler looked at his way-bill, counted the 
passengers, found them all right, and remount- 
ing the box, got the horses agam into a gallop, 
in the perfect conviction that some villanous 
young scarecrow had raised the false alarm. 

“ Whit! blarm them ’ere boys!” said Tooler; 
“stead o’ mindin their crows they are alius up 
to suffen. I only wish I had un here, I’d pay on 

to their blarmed bodies ; if I wouldn’t ” At 

this interesting moment, and as if to give a 
practical illustration of what he would have 
done in that case, he gave the off-wheeler so 
telling a cut round the loins, that the animal 
without any ceremony kicked over the trace. 
Of course Tooler was compelled to pull up 
again immediately ; and after having adjusted 
the trace, and asking the animal seriously what 
he meant, at the same time enforcing the ques- 
tion by giving him a blow on the bony part of 
his nose, he prepared to remount; but just as 
he had got his left foot upon the nave of the 
wheel, Valentine so admirably imitated the sharp 
snapping growl of a dog in the front boot, that 
Tooler started back as quickly as if he had been 
shot, while the gentleman in black dropped the 
reins and almost jumped into the road. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the gentleman 
in black, trembling with great energy; “how 
wrong, how very horribly wrong of you, coach- 
man, not to tell me that a dog had been placed 
beneath my feet.” 

“Blarm their carcases !” cried Tooler; “they 
never told me a dog was shoved there. Lay 
down.' We’ll soon have yow out there to- 
gether!” 

“Not for the world !” cried the gentleman in 
black, as Tooler approached the footboard in 
order to open it. “Not for the world! un-un-un- 
less you le-le-let me get down first. I have 
no desire to pe-pe-perish of hydropho-phobia.” 

“ Kip yar fut on the board then, sir, please,” 
said Tooler; “ we’ll soon have the varmint out 
o’ that.” So saying, he gathered up the reins, 
remounted the box, and started off the horses 
again at full gallop. 

The gentleman in black then began to ex- 
plain to Tooler how utterly inconceivable was 
the number of persons who had died of hydro- 
phobia within an almost unspeakably short 
space of time, in the immediate vicinity of the 
residence of a friend of his in London ; and 
just as he had got into the marrow of a most 
excruciating description of the intense mental 
and physical agony of which the disease in its 
worst stage was productive, both he and Tooler 
suddenly sprang back, with their feet in the air, 
and their heads between the knees of the pas- 


sengers behind them, on Valentine giving a loud 
growling snap, more bitingly indicative of anger 
than before. 

As Tooler had tightly hold of the reins when 
he made this involuntary spring, the horses 
stopped on the instant, and allowed him time to 
scramble up again without rendering the slow' 
process dangerous. 

“I cannot, I-I-I positively cannot,” said the 
gentleman in black, who had been thrown again 
into a dreadful state of excitement. “ I cannot 
sit here — my nerves cannot endure it ; it’s per- 
fectly shocking.” 

“Blister their bowls!” exclaimed Tooler, 
whose first impulse was to drag the dog out of 
the boot at all hazards, but u'ho, on seeing the 
horses waiting in the road a short distance 
a head for the next stage, thought it better to 
w'ait till he had reached them. “ I’ll make un 
remember this the longest day o’ thar blessed 
lives — blarm un ! Phih ! I’ll let un know 
when I get back, I warrant. I’ll larn un to ” 

“Hoa, coachman ! hoa! my hat’s off!” cried 
Valentine, throwing his voice to the back of the 
coach. 

“ Well mny I be phit !” said Tooler. “ I’ll 
make yow' run back for’t any how — phit!” 

In less than a minute the coach drew up op- 
posite the stable, when the gentleman in black 
at once proceeded to alight. Just, how'ever, as 
his foot reached the plate of the roller bolt, 
another growl from Valentine frightened him 
backwards, when falling upon one of the okl 
horse-keepers, he knocked him fairly dow r n, and 
rolled over him heavily. 

“Darng your cloomsy carkus!” cried the 
horse-keeper, gathering himself up; “carn’t 
you git oof ar cooarch aroat knocking o’ pipple 
darn!” 

“I-I-I beg pardon,” trembling, observed the 
gentleman in black; “ I hope I-I ” 

“ Whoap ! pardon!” contemptuously echoed 
the horse-keeper, as he limped towards the bars 
to unhook the leaders’ traces. 

“Now then, yow warmint, let’s see who yow 
belong to,” said Tooler, approaching the mouth 
of the boot; but just as he was in the act of 
raising the foot board, another angry snap made 
him close it again with the utmost rapidity. 

“Lay down! blarm your body!” cried Tooler, 
shrinking back. “Here yow Jim, kim here, 
boi, and take this ’ere devil of a dog out o’ 
that.” 

Jim approached, and the growling was louder 
than before, while the gentleman in black im- 
plored Jim to take care that the animal didn’t 
get hold of his hand. 

“Here yow Harry!” shouted Jim; “yare noot 
afeared o’ doogs together — darng un I doont 
like un.” 

Accordingly Harry came, and then Sam, and 
then Bob, and then Bill, but as the dog could 
not be seen, and as the snarling continued, 
neither of them dared to put his hand in to drag 
the monster forth. Bob therefore ran off for 
Tom Titus, the blacksmith, who was known to 
care for neither dog nor devil, and in less than 
two minutes Tom Titus arrived with about 
three feet and a half of rod iron red hot. 

“ Darng un !” cried Tom, “ this ’ere ’ll maake 
un quit together!” 
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“Dear me! my good man,” said the gentle- 
man in black, “ don’t use that unchristianlike 
implement! don’t put the dumb thing to such 
horrible torture.” 

“ It don’t siggerfy a button,” cried Tooler. “ I 
marrit go to stop here all day. Out o’ that he 
must come.” 

Upon this Tom Titus introduced his profes- 
sional weapon, and commenced poking about 
with considerable energy, while the snapping 
and growling increased with each poke. 

“d’ll tell you what it is,” said Tom Titus, 
turning round and wiping the sweat off his brow 
with his naked arm; “this here cretur here’s 
stark raavin mad.” 

“I knew that he was,” cried the gentleman in 
black, getting into an empty wagon which stood 
without horses just out of the road; “ I felt per- 
fectly sure that he was rabid.” 

“He’s a bull-tarrier, too,” said Tom Titus; 
“I knows it by’s growl. It’s the worsest and 
dargdest to goo maad as is.” 

“Well, what Shall us do wi’ th’ warment!” 
said Tooler. 

“ Shoot him ! shoot him !” cried the gentle- 
man in black. 

“ 0 I’ve goot a blunderbuss, Bob,” said Tom 
Titus; “yow run for’t together; it’s top o’ the 
forge.” 

Bob started at once, and Tom kept on the bar, 
while Tooler, Sam, Harry, and Bob held the 
heads of the horses. 

“He’s got un; all right!” cried Tom Titus, as 
Bob neared the coach with the weapon on his 
shoulder. “ Yow’ll be doon for in noo time,” 
he added, as he felt with his rod to ascertain in 
which corner of the boot the bull-terrier lay. 

“ Is she loarded !” asked Bob, as he handed 
Tom Titus the instrument of death. 

“Mind you make the shot come out at bot- 
tom,” shouted Tooler. 

“I hool,” said Tom Titus, putting the weapon 
to his shoulder. “ Noo the loord ha’marcyon yar 
sool.as joodge says sizes,” and instantly let fly. 

The horses of course plunged considerably, 
but still did no mischief; and before the smoke 
had evaporated, Valentine introduced into the 
boot a low, melancholy howl, which convinced 
Tom Titus that the shot had taken effect. 

“He’s give oop the ghost; darug his car- 
kus!” cried Tom, as he poked the dead body 
into the corner. 

“ Well, let’s have a look at un,” said Tooler; 
“let’s see what the warment is like.” 

The gentleman in black at once leaped out of 
the wagon, and every one present drew near, 
when Tom, guided by the rod which he had 
kept upon the body, put his hand into the boot, 
and drew forth a fine hare that had been shat- 
tered by the shot all to pieces. 

“He amt a bull-tarrier,” cried Bob. 

“ But that arnt he,” said Tom Titus. “He’s 
some’er aboof here as dead as a darng’d nail : I 
know he’s a corpse.” 

“Are yow sure on’tl” asked Tooler. 

“There arnt any bairn dooor deader,” cried 
Toon “Here, I’ll iug um out and show yar.” 

“No, no! ’ shouted Tooler, as Tom proceeded 
to pull out the luggage. “ I marnt stay for that: 

I m an hour behind now, blarm un! Jimp up, 
genelmen!” 


Tom Titus and his companions, who wanted 
the bull-terrier as a trophy, entreated Tooler to 
allow them to have it, and having at length 
gained his consent, Tom proceeded to empty the 
boot. Every eye was, of course, directed to 
every thing drawn out, and when Tom made a 
solemn declaration that the boot was empty, 
they were all, at once, struck with amazement. 
Each looked at the other with astounding in- 
credulity, and overhauled the luggage again and 
again. 

“ Do you mean to say,” said Tooler, “ that 
there arnt nuffin else in the boot!” 

“ Darnged a thing!” cried Tom Titus, “coom 
an look.” And Tooler did look, and the gen- 
tleman in black looked, and Bob looked, and 
Harry looked, and Bill looked, and Sam looked, 
and all looked, but found the boot empty. 

“Well, blarm me!” — cried Tooler — “But 
darng it all, he must be somewhere !” 

“ I’ll taake my solum davy,” said Bill, “ that 
he was there.” 

“I seed um myself,” exclaimed Boh, “wi my 
oarn oyes, and didn’t loike the looks on um a 
bit.” 

“There cannot,” said the gentleman in black, 
“ be the smallest possible doubt about his having 
been there; but the question for our mature con- 
sideration is, where is he now!” 

“ I’ll bet a pint,” said Harry, “ you blowed um 
away.” 

“ Blowed um away', you fool ! — how could I 
ha blowed um away !” said Tom Titus, in tones 
of contempt. 

“ Why he was there,” said Bob, “ and he baint 
there noo, and he baint here nayther, so you 
must ha blowed um out o’t th’ boot; ’sides, look 
at the muzzle o’ this ere blunderbust !” 

“ Well, of all the rummest goes as ever hap- 
pened,” said Tooler, thrusting his hands to the 
very bottom of his pockets— “this ere flogs ’em 
all into nuffin !” 

“It is perfectly astounding !” exclaimed the 
gentleman in black, looking again into the boot, 
while the men stood and stared at each other 
with their mouths as wide open as human 
mouths could be. 

“Well, in wi’ em again,” cried Tooler. “In 
wi’ em ! — Blarm me if this here arnt a queer 
’un to get over.” 

The luggage was accordingly replaced, and 
Tooler, on mounting the box, told the men to 
get a gallon of beer, when the gentleman in black 
generously gave them half-a-crown, and the 
horses started off, leaving Tom with his blun- 
derbuss, Harry, Bill, Sam, and theircompanions, 
bewildered with the mystery which the whole 
day spent in the ale-house by no means enabled 
them to solve. 

Valentine chuckled so desperately over the 
success of this scheme, that he dared not, for 
fear of being suspected, commence another for 
some considerable time. The absurd surmises 
of the puzzled Tooler, and the inferences of the 
gentleman in black, which were scarcely less 
ridiculous, kept him in a perpetual fever while 
they met the “down coach.” 

“ ^ ou leave us here, of course !” observed the 
gentleman in black. 

“Noo,” said Tooler; “ worse look. I’m agoin 
right through. I’ve made a ’rangement wi’ 
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Waddle, tother coachman. He wants to goo 
up. It taint often I doo go to tarn, but whens’ever 
1 do, suffin’s sure to be the matter. I’ve got a 
’pointment at seven to goo wi’ moi gals to the 
play, an noo you see, blarm it — phit ! phit ! — 

, I’m a couple o’ hours behind.” 

“Hallo, mv cherry' bounce!” shouted Waddle, 
as he andTooler pulled up. “ What’s the natur 
o’ the game now? Here a matter o’ sixteen mile 
out!” — 'Pooler shook his head thoughtfully. 
“A spill my old wegitable! — Anything broke 1” 
— continued Waddle. — “Any haccident!” 

“About the rummest go,” replied 'Pooler, “ as 
yow ever had any notion on yet. But I marnt 
stop noo. I’ll tell yow ool about it to-morrow — 
phit! phit!” 

“ Well, ta ta, my turnip !” observed Mr. Wad- 
dle, and away the coaches rattled in opposite 
directions, Tooler lashing his leaders with un- 
paralleled severity. 

Valentine, having gained full command over 
his muscles, and perceiving that 'Pooler’s nerves 
were so perfectly unstrung, that the slightest 
thing would seriously annoy him, now began to 
indulge in his favourite imitations of a fretful 
child, upon the exactness of which he prided 
himself especially. He sobbed, and squalled, 
and coughed, and hooped, and strained, and held 
his breath, and then struggling convulsively 
with his voice again, with all the vehemence of 
which he was capable, while Tooler was whip- 
ping, and shuffling, and fretting himself into a 
fever of excitement. 

“Blarm that ’ere child !” exclaimed Tooler, 
looking round; “ifyow’d keep that ere little un 
o’yourn quiet, marm, I’d thank yar.” Valentine, 
however, still continued to persevere in his in- 
teresting imitations until 'Pooler, having worked 
himself up to such a pitch of excitement, that 
he could scarcely hold the reins, shouted an- 
grily, “Harm ! yow must keep that ’ere child o’ 
yourn a leetle matter still. My horses can’t 
stand it: they carn’t get along. Phit! Darng 
me > if it beant enow to drive a man mad !” 

“I dare say it’s after its teeth, poor thing!” 
observed the gentleman in black. 

“ Its teeath !” cried 'Pooler ; “ it ony wants the 
breast. Jist listen to it! Blarm my body.” 

“I ca«Y keep it quiet!” cried Valentine, as- 
suming the voice of a female. “It arnt o’ no 
use ; I must throw it away,” and he immediately 
uttered a piercing shriek, and exclaimed, “ The 
child, the child / — the child’s off!” 

Tooler, of course, stopped on the instant, and 
having given the reins to the gentleman in 
hlack, got down with the view of rescuing the 
mlant from its perilous position, and of pointing 
out to its mother in terms of just indignation the 
extreme inhumanity of her conduct. 

“ Where is it, yow baggage” cried Tooler, 
looking anxiously along the road. 

“Ila yow drapped ony thin coarchman 1” in- 
quired a countryman, sitting behind. 

“Drapped anythin'!” angrily echoed Tooler. 
“Where, where is the child!” 

“ Woot choild!” inquired the countryman. 
“Why that wumman’s child as she jist throw’d 
away 1” shouted Tooler. 

“ We arn’t had noo choild here,” said the coun- 
tryman — a fact to which all who sat behind bore 
instant testimony. 
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“What!” exclaimed Tooler, “do yow mean 
to say ! do yow mean to tell me you beant had a 
child there that’s been cryin’ the last hour, an’ 
puttin’ my horses into this ere darng’d sweat !” 

“ I tell yow,” replied the countryman, “ we 
arn’t had no choild; we arnt seen nulfin like a 
choild here.” 

“Well, may I be darngd!” exclaimed 'Pooler, 
scratching his head very violently, and swinging 
his right arm with great force through the air. 
“ 'Phis beats all as I ever did hear on afore. It 
doant siggerfy tawking,” added he, on remount- 
ing the box; “the devil’s aither an inside or an 
outside passenger. I’ve got ’un, to-day, sure 
enow.” And Tooler drew out his way-bill with 
the view of ascertaining which was likely to be 
his Satanic Majesty incog., while the gentleman 
in black, the three passengers who sat on the 
same seat with Valentine, and Valentine him- 
self, were expressing their utter astonishment 
at the extraordinary character of the occurrence, 
with great eloquence and warmth. 

“That’s it! — I have it!” said 'Pooler to him- 
self as a countrywoman passed with a basket 
on her arm. “ She said so — she said she would. 
Blarm her old body!” 

It was easy to perceive that at that moment 
something had llitted across 'Pooler’s mind, 
which had proved to him a source of fresh an- 
noyance, for he appeared to be in a state of 
extreme agitation, and continued to be so, mut- 
tering short, and bitter sentences, scratching his 
head, and striking the crown of his hat, and 
violently grinding his teeth, until he arrived at 
the end of the stage, when he ran into the stable, 
with breathless haste, and returned before a 
second object could be conceived, with a box of 
tools in one hand and a horse-shoe in the other. 

“ Hold hard a bit, Bill,” said he, kneeling upon 
the pole and nailing the horse-shoe to the foot- 
board. “There! now do your worst! Blarm 
yarearkus! I defy yar!” While horses were 
being put in, Tooler shook his head most tri- 
umphantly and smiled at the horse-shoe with 
intense satisfaction. 

“What, in the name of goodness,” said the 
gentleman in black, when 'Pooler had remount- 
ed, “have you nailed to the foot-board!” 

“Hold hard! Phih ! a horse-shoe!” cried 
Tooler. “The cooarch is bewitched, sir ! — least 
ways it was,- but I’ve cured it now — that’s a set- 
tler!” 

“Awful!” exclaimed the gentleman in black, 
with due solemnity. “ How can you, coachman, 
entertain so impious a thought!” 

“I know it!” said 'Pooler; “that wumman as 
we passed with a basket then brought it to my 
mind. She’s, for all the world, like her.” 

“Like whom!” inquired the gentleman in 
black. 

“ Why, like the witch !” replied Tooler. “ I’ll 
tell yow ool about it. T’other day, when I wor 
cornin’ along the rooard, I seed this ’ere war- 
mint a settin on the path, with a basket by her 
side. Young Harry, the nevy of our proprietor, 
was on the box wi’ me, and so says he, 'Pooler, 
says he, I’ll bet yow a crown bowl o’ punch, yow 
doant hook that ’ere basket up here. Done, says 
I. It’s a bet, says he, done. So I makes my whip 
ready, and jist as we come alongside o’the war- 
mint, I winds it round the handle of the basket, 
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and, sartin enough, up it comes, when Harry 
catches it jist by the middle o’the handle, and 
I s’pose it moitght ha’ had in a cupple o’score of 
eggs, wi’ the yolks of which, in course, we was 
smothered. Well, I pulls up at once, for I 
couldn’t see my horses until I wiped some on 
it off; and while Harry and me was laughing at 
aich other, fit to split, up comes the old war- 
ment, and, praps, she didn’t go it a good un! 
Well, as soon as I could get through the mess 
to my pocket, I dropped her half-a-crown, and 
Harry dropped her another; but even this didn’t 
satisfy the nasty old frump; she wanted them 
’ere eggs, pitickler, it seemed, and no others 
would do; and she swore that I should rue the 
day I broke ’em. So says Harry ; Do yow know 
who she is? Noo, says I, I carnt say as I do. 
Why, says he, that’s the famous old witch ! The ‘ 
devil it is, says I, and so it was; and this is the 
way she’s been a sarvin’me out. But I’ve fixed 
her wi’ the horse-shoe, there, darng her old car- 
kus; she carnt do no more mischief now.” 

“Are you sure of that ? Beware !” said Valen- 
tine, in an awfully hollow whisper, sufficiently 
loud only to reach 'Fooler’s ear. 

Tooler trembled for an instant; but his faith 
in the virtue of the horse-shoe being fixed, he 
soon regained his self-possession, and, giving 
his head a knowing devil-may-care twist, sat 
firmly in his seat, fully determined to take no 
heed of any thing that might threaten. ■ 

“Hoa! coarchman!” exclaimed one of the 
passengers at this moment; “only look at this 
wheel !” 

Tooler sat like a statue. He did not deign to 
move a muscle. 

“ Coarchman ! coarchman !” shouted the 
countryman who was sitting behind; “lookee 
how this off-wheel’s a waddling!” 

“ Blarm un !” cried Tooler; “ let un waddle ! 
Pliit! Phit !” and away went the horses down 
the hill ; but in an instant Tooler saw the wheel 
whizzing ahead, at the rate of full thirty miles 
an hour. 

“Lean all to the left!” shouted Tooler, and 
the passengers obeyed him, but he also pulled 
the horses to the left so violently that the coach 
coming in contact with the jutting bank, turned 
over and deposited him and the passengers upon 
a newly formed bed of manure. 

Witchcraft was, in 'Fooler’s view, again tri- 
umphant. His faith in the efficacy of horse- 
shoes vanished. He felt himself perfectly beaten, 
and, therefore, after having, with considerable 
difficulty, managed to get his insides out, he left 
his horses, coach, and luggage in the care of 
the persons who had fortunately witnessed the 
accident, and waddled with the fragments of the 
whip in his hand towards a road-side inn a few 
hundred yards distant. On reaching the house, 
of course, a thousand questions were asked in 
a breath: not one of them, however, did Tooler 
deign to answer. He threw himself carelessly 
into a large arm-chair, and declaring that he 
would not drive that day another step, drank 
with infinite gusto, in a rummer of raw brandy, 
“Eternal perdition to the witch!” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Peculiar liberality of the gentleman in black— 
The green-eyed monster prevents the perform, 
ance of a most disinterested act of friendship. 

Upojt a man unused to profound thinking 
profound thought has a peculiarly somniferous 
effect. No sooner does he get below the surface 
than he falls fast asleep, and although he dreams 
of his subject with unspeakable zeal, draws 
conclusions from his premises, solves collateral 
problems, establishes positions, and carries his 
designs into imaginary execution, his mind, 
when he awakes, leaps back over the interest- 
ing interregnum, and begins to toil again at the 
point from which it started. 

Such had been the workings of Tooler’s vivid 
imagination, and such was precisely his posi- 
tion when awakened bv the arrival of the pas- 
sengers at the inn. Having proposed with great 
feeling, and drank with due sincerity, “Eternal 
perdition to the Witch,” he fell at once into a 
train of deep thought which, as a natural conse- 
quence, induced deep sleep, in which he saw 
and held a visionary conversation with the hag 
whose unhallowed influence he was just on the 
point of overthrowing, when the passengers en- 
tered the well-warmed parlour in which he was 
snoring aloud. 

“ We’ve got un to roights,” said John Brown, 
the landlord, who headed the group; “ we’ve got 
un tip again, sir /” continued he, in a much 
louder tone, shaking Tooler with what in any 
ordinary case might have been deemed most 
unnecessary violence. 

Tooler unconsciously nodded an acknowledg- 
ment, and began to snore again just as loudly 
as before. 

“ Come coachman, come, come my good man,” 
said the gentleman in black; but he could make 
no impression upon Tooler at all. At length, 
however, by virtue of bawling, tickling, and 
shaking, John Brown succeeded in causing him 
to open his eyes, which he at once commenced 
rubbing with great desperation. 

“Now, sir!” said John Brown, “it’s all 
roight !” 

“ O — ah !” observed Tooler. 

“We’ve got on the wheel, and all’s ready,” 
continued John Brown. 

“Ah — yes— jis so — well,” remarked Tooler 
at intervals ; “anythin’ brook ?” 

“Nothin; couldn’t ha’ split on a softerer 
place.” 

“ Well, that’s a blessing, anyhow!” said Too- 
ler. “ Is the cooarch locked up safe ?” 

“Locked oop!” cried John Brown; “noo! 
she’s standing at the door here all ready to start.” 
“I shaun t stor another step this blessed night, 
if I know it,” said Tooler, taking his hat off and 
dashing it to the ground with the air of one 
whose mind, having been once made up, pos- 
sessed the quality of being immutable. 

“ What !” exclaimed the gentleman in black, 
— “ but, no, no ; you are jesting.” 

In order to prove that nothing bearing even 
the semblance of a jest was intended, Tooler 
proceeded to pull off his shawl and box-coat, 
while the passengers exchanged looks of utter 
amazement. 
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“My good man,” continued the gentleman in 
black, “you surely do not mean to remain here 1 
Come, come, let us start.” 

“ Here I am, and here I sticks,” said Too'ler, 
firmly; and after shaking his head, he unbut- 
toned his boot-straps — a process which caused 
the antique tops, which were as large as a pair 
of moderate-sized chimney-pots, to fall upon his 
insteps sans ceremonie. 

“I will not believe it,” said the gentleman in 
black. “I cannot believe that you are serious; 
come, come, coachman, come 1” 

“ It doant siggerfy tawkiu’ a button,” cried 
Tooler; “we carn’t get to tarn noo to-night. 
’Sides, if I was to break the wind of all my 
horses, I shouldn’t be up afore twelve o’clock 
now, and what is the use o’that!” 

“Yow’d be able to do it by ten,” said John 
Brown. 

“And what’s the use o’ ten 1” inquired Too- 
ler, indignantly. “ What’s the use o’ ten, when I 
ought to ha’ bin in at six'!” 

“I am a man of few words,” said the gentle- 
man in black, “ a man of very few words ; and 
I beg you to understand that what I sa}' I fully 
mean. I must be in London to-night, and there- 
fore, if you are resolved on remaining here, I 
will post up to town, and make you or your pro- 
prietors bear the expense.” 

Having tremblingly delivered himself thus, 
the gentleman in black turned exceedingly 
white, and as he prepared to leave the room 
with the view of making certain necessary in- 
quiries, Valentine, assuming his voice, ordered 
seven large glasses of brandy-and-water, and 
rump-steaks and onions for nine. 

No sooner was this order given, than the 
whole of the domestic establishment of John 
Brown was in an uproar. Dan was sent out for 
the steaks; Mary was told to peel the onions; 
Roger was directed to wipe the bars of the grid- 
iron, and Sally was ordered to make the fire 
clear with salt, while the hostess herself mixed 
the brandy-and-water, and scolded all about her j 
with due bitterness and force. 

While these preparations were making, the 
gentleman in black ascertained, to his unspeak- 
able mortification, that there was not a single 
posting house within seven miles of the place. 
He, therefore, deemed it expedient to alter his 
tone, and having decided upon certain persua- 
sive arguments, which he felt were too potent 
to fail, he returned to employ them as the hostess 
entered the parlour with the brandy-and-water 
on her best japanned tray. 

“Now, coachman,” said he, “my dear man, 
do consider the inconvenience of which this de- 
lay will be productive.” 

“It’s o’ no use,” said Tooler; “it’s o’ no sort 
o use. I carn’t move from this ere blessed spot. 
Its unpossible. I arn’t no more power over 
them are four horses than a babbv. I cam’t 
drive, and now yow’ve the long and the short 
on’t.” 

“O! for that matter,” cried Brown, “as I 
never am backard in coming forard to sarve a 
friend, I’ll drive for yar.” 

“You’re a fool!" observed the hostess, in an 
audible whisper, at the same time tugging with 
great violence at John Brown’s coat-tails, and 
giving him certain significant sidelong glances 


of great import, as affecting his conjugal peace. 
John Brown, however, still persevered in ex- 
pressing the pleasure he should derive from the 
performance of this act of disinterested friend- 
ship ; for although he in general held the hints 
of his spouse in high respect, and understood 
that in this particular instance she was actu- 
ated by a desire to make the most of the party, 
one ot whom had been so liberal in his orders 
at the commencement, he regarded it as being 
by no means improbable that Tooler would be 
in consequence discharged, and that he would 
be put upon the coach as his successor, which 
happened to be precisely what for several years 
he had been constantly on the look-out for. 

“But do you think sariously,” said Tooler, 
after a pause, “that yow’d be able to get up by 
twelve!” 

“ By twelve /” cried John Brown. “ If I don’t 
get in before the clock strikes ten, I’ll be bound 
to be poisoned. Ony jist say the word, and 
whiles the ladies and gentlemen is a having 
their snack, I’ll be makin’ myself a leetle mat- 
ter tidy.” 

“ Come, my good man ; you’ll agree to it, will 
you not — come!” said the gentleman in black, 
in a tone irresistibly persuasive. 

“ Well, well,” said Tooler, with evident reluc- 
tance, “ have it as yow like ;” and he proceeded 
to button up his boot-tops again, while Mary 
was carefully laying the cloth. 

The grand point being at length settled, John 
Brown left the room, and the hostess, assisted 
by her handmaids in clean white aprons, placed 
the rump-steaks and onions upon the table. 

“ AW, if you please, sir,” said the hostess, 
bestowing one of her blandest smiles upon the 
gentleman in black, as she gracefully placed a 
chair for him at the head of the table. “ Do’ee 
eat it while it’s hot: there’s some more inguns 
doin.” 

“ Not any for me, I thank you,” said that 
gentleman with great politeness. “I have not 
the smallest appetite ; I’ll take a glass of sherry 
and a biscuit.” 

“ Oh ! do’ee eat a leetle,” urged the fascinat- 
ing hostess. “It’s done very beautiful. Look’ee!” 
added the tempter, as she took off the cover, and 
displayed a fine steak garnished with onions, 
the sight of which at once drew the rest of the 
passengers towards the table. 

“ Do have a bit with us, sir, do 1” cried the 
passengers in a chorus. “ We shall not enjoy 
it half so much without you.” 

“Why not, my good people!” inquired the 
pastor. 

“ Cause,” replied the hostess, “you was kind 
enow to order it !” 

“ /, my good woman 1” exclaimed the asto- 
nished gentleman, peering over his spectacles 
with a look of amazement. “I ordered, I!” 

“ In course, sir, you did,” replied the hostess, 
as the pleasing expression of her countenance 
vanished. 

“ Dear me ! my good woman,” rejoined the 
pastor, “ you must have been dreaming.” 

“ I ’peal to the gentlemen and ladies present,” 
said the hostess, “ whether you didn’t order 
seven glasses o’ brandy-and-water, and rump- 
steaks and inguns for nine.” 

“Oh, that’s right enough,” said one of the pas- 
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sengers ; that wor the order ersackly ; you doan’t 
mean to go for to say as how it wasn’t sir, do y erl 
« Upon my honour, my good people,” return- 
ed the pastor; “believe me, you were never 
more mistaken in your lives.” 

“Not a bit on’t,” observed Tooler, “I heerd 
3'ow myself.” 

“ Ood bless my soul ! Impossible ! impossi- 
ble !” cried the pastor, as he strove with great 
energy of mind to ascertain what sentence in 
the English language bore the slightest resem- 
blance in point of sound to “ seven glasses of 
brandy-and-water, and rump-steaks and onions 
for nine.” 

“ Well, whether or no,” observed the hostess, 
“ there’s what was ordered, and I ’spects to be 
paid for it at all events.” 

“ Come,” said the farmer, who had occupied 
a seat at the back of the coach, “ let’s tackle it 
together, for I feel rayther peckish,” and he and 
Valentine with two other passengers commenc- 
ed ; the rest modestly keeping aloof from the 
table, lest payment should be demanded of 
them respectively as a social matter of course. 

“Yow may just as well have a mouthful as 
not,” said the farmer, “ sin’ you do mean to 
pay all the same !” 

Really,” observed the gentleman in black, 
“ I am unconscious of having made such an ar- 
rangement.” 

“ Well, well,” said Valentine, in his natural 
voice ; “suppose we compromise the matter, as 
there appears to be some slight misunderstand- 
ing on the subject: you settle for the steaks, 
and I’ll pay for the brandy-and-water.” 

“ Well, coom, that’s handsome !” cried the far- 
mer; “and to show that I doon’t want to shirk 
from my share, why I’ll be a couple o’ bottles 
o’ wine, — coom, what say yow noo 1” 

“ I cannot, under the circumstances, of course 
object to join you,” replied the puzzled pastor; 

“ but I must be permitted to say that those cir- 
cumstances are in my judgment perfectly inex- ; 
plicable : I never in any case like to be positive.- 
I know that human nature is but human nature, 
and therefore cannot pretend to claim entire ex- 
emption from those weaknesses which form 
its distinguishing characteristics : I maj' be mis- 
taken : I confess that I may; but I nevertheless 
hold it to be utterly impossible for any man to ! 
give such an order as that without knowing it.” i 
“ Oh ! ’pon my loife,” said the farmer, “ it’s a 
postyve fact.” 

“ Of course I’ll not presume to dispute it,” 
returned the pastor, whose scepticism on the 
point still developed itself strongly. “All I 
can say is, that I am totally oblivious of the ! 
circumstances ; but if I did give the order, I 1 
bow to your decision.” 

No sooner had this arrangement been com- 
pleted, than the passengers who had before kept 
so modestly aloof, lost the whole of their inte- 
resting diffidence. They made themselves per- 
fectly at home, and drew at once towards the 
table, at the head of which, of course, sat the 
gentleman in black, who appeared to have bor- 
rowed, for that particular occasion, the well- 
trained appetite of an untamed elephant. As 
all social distinctions were for the time being 
levelled, Tooler was invited to join them ; but 
although he tried with zeal to compete with the 


rest, his gastronomic powers entirely deserted 
him. He ate scarcely any thing, albeit the dish 
before him was one which on ordinary occasion 
he especially favoured. He experienced, how- 
ever, no difficulty in drinking. Of the' wine < 
and brandy-and-water he partook freely, with 
the vierv of drouming the unhallowed influence 
of the witch ; but the more deeply he drank, fl le 
more strongly did he feel, that that influence 
was still in the ascendant. 

As soon as John Brown found the party had 
ordered all the spirits and uune they were iikelv 
to order, he entered the room to announce the 
fact of his being ready, and to explain theexpe- 
diency of an immediate start. The bill was 
consequently called for on the instant, when the 
amount was divided as per agreement, and paid 
and the passengers prepared for the completion 
of their journey. 

The moment, however, John entered the 
room, Valentine was led to suspect that he had 
some unfriendly design upon Tooler. He there- 
fore watched him narrowly, and as his searching 
eye quickly discovered sufficient to confirm his 
suspicion, he resolved on thwarting the object of 
Mr. John Brown, by causing him to abandon 
his intention of performing the act of disinte- 
rested friendship proposed. 

Accordingly, Valentine at once left the room 
with the view of ascertaining what means were 
available ; and as he saw the hostess standing 
with a butcher in the bar, whose conversation 
touched the toughness of a certain leg of mut- 
ton, he awaited in the passage the arrival of 
John Brown. He had scarcely 7 , however, decided 
the course to be pursued, when John made his 
appearance whip in hand. Valentine saw that 
no time was to be lost, and therefore, assuming 
the voice of the hostess, whispered loud enough 
to reach John’s ear: “Go now, my love, go; 
and return by-and-by: you have nothing to 
fear: John will not be back to-night!” 

“ Indeed !” murmured John, starting hack at 
the sound of an affectionate kiss with which 
Valentine concluded. “Indeed!” he repeated, 
and bit his lipS violently and breathed with ve- 
hemence, as the group in the back ground 
pressed him towards the door, and thus forced 
him to see the pride of his heart and home in j 
conversation with one who happened to be the 
identical butcher upon whom he had long looked 
with a peculiarly jealous eye. 

Valentine now felt that he had struck the 
right chord, for the complexion of John turned 
as pale as it could turn — that is to say, it turned 
to a pale Prussian blue, as the nearest approach 
to whiteness of which it was capable, while his 
huge teeth rattled like a pair of castanets, and 
indeed his whole frame shook convulsively 
with passion pent up. Contrary, however, to 
the expectation of Valentine, John, after turn- 
ing in the direction of the bar, his flashing eyes, 
which appeared to pierce the wooden partition 
with more facility than could a pair of the 
brightest gimbiets, conjured up all his courage, i 
and mounted the box. The start was a false 
one, for he dropped one of the reins and his t 
whip at the same time. This, however, was 
soon remedied; but they 7 had not proceeded far, 
before the attention of Tooler was drawn to the 
excited state of John’s nerves. 
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“ A’n’t vow been havin’ a drop o’ suffin extra I” 
inquired Tooler, as they rolled from side to side. 

“Not a drain 1” replied John; and the coach 
gave another lunge. “ But the fact of the mat- 
ter’s this,” continued he, looking round to as- 
certain if they could be seen from his once 
happy home — “the fact is, I feels so uncommon 
poorly, that I’m afeered I shan’t be able to go 
much furder arter all.” 

“ Well, give me the ribbons, then,” said Too- 
ler, who, feeling somewhat better, began to be 
ashamed of his inactive position. “ I can man- 
age, I des say. Do yow go back — I’m obleedged 
to yer, you know, all the same.” 

“ Well, if you think you can drive,” observed 
John. 

“ Why,” interrupted Tooler, whose profes- 
sional pride had been touched by that remark, 
“if I can’t do it better than that, I can’t do it at 
all !” 

This was enough for John Brown. He pulled 
up on an instant; and after apologizing for his 
inability to perform his promise, alighted, with 
the view of acquiring that knowledge which 
would most grieve his heart, and of disturbing 
the development of the assumed illicit loves of 
his amiable spouse and the cold-blooded butcher. 

The moment, however, Tooler regained pos- 
session of the reins, the dreaded influence of > 
the witch regained possession of his soul; but 
Valentine, who had removed to the vacant seat 
on the box, did all in his power to cheer him, 
and, as he firmly resolved to annoy him no more, 
he succeeded, after an infinite deal of persua- 
sion, in inspiring him with the belief of its 
being an immutable ordinance of Nature, that 
the power of no witch should extend beyond 
the radius of forty miles. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Introduces Great-Uncle John’s friend and his af- 
fectionate relatives, with a knight of a new 
order, two invisible burglars, and one most re- 
ruurhuble sweep. 

Mr. Grimwood Goodman, Great-Uncle John’s 
friend, to whom Valentine had been consigned, 
was a gentleman possessed of some considera- 
ble wealth, derived chiefly from a series of suc- 
cessful speculations in sperm oil. He was re- 
markably thin — so thin, indeed, that his heart 
beat against his bare ribs with an energy which 
alone might have caused it to be discovered that 
that organ is more insensible to feeling than to 
sight. If, however, the heart of Goodman was — 
like the hearts of men in the aggregate — physical" 
ly insensible, morally it was by far the most sen- 
sible of all the organs he possessed. A tear 
touched it acutely; a tale of distress at once 
caused it to open: indeed, sorrow in any shape 
had but to approach to find itself surrounded by 
feelings of benevolence, which caused it to dry 
up its natural tears, and to shed those only of 
gratitude and joy. 

In stature, Grimwood Goodman — although he 
boasted with pride of having stood full six feet 



without his shoes when a private in the Loyal 
Volunteers — was, at the time of which we write, 
about five feet eight. He w'ould never allow that 
he had sunk so many inches; but he could not 
have been more, for he was able to walk under 
the six feet standard with his military cap on 
without moving a hair. He had never been mar- 
ried. His relatives — the only relatives of whom 
he happened to have any knowledge, to wit, a 
brother, a nephew, and their wives— had disin- 
terestedly taken especial care of that, for in order 
that the idea of marrying might be effectually 
banished from his mind, he never visited them, 
nor did they ever visit him, without the occur- 
rence of those interesting family broils with 
which the matrimonial state is occasionally en- 
livened. Not that his brother and nephew lived 
unhappily with those whom they had respective- 
ly pledged themselves to love and cherish: on 
the contrary, they enjoyed a greater share of do- 
mestic comfort than commonly falls to the lot of 
married men: but the arrangement between 
them was to appear to be steeped to the very 
lips in domestic misery whenever Grimwood 
happened to be present, with the view of deter- 
ring him from entering into that state of life to 
which certain maids and widows had modestly 
called him. And the scheme proved effectual. 
He trembled at the thought of embarking in a 
business which they had led him to believe was 
extremely tempestuous at best; for what deterred 
him more than all, was the earnest anxiety 
which they manifested on all occasions to con- 
vince him that, although they snarled, and 
frowned, and growled, and wished each other 
dead, they in reality lived as happily together, if 
not more happily, than married people in gene- 
ral. He therefore having no sort of taste for the 
loving specimens of matrimonial felicity, which 
they so constantly placed before his eyes, kept 
aloof, resolved firmly to live a life of single 
blessedness unto the end. 

Now, when these peculiarly affectionate crea- 
tures heard that Valentine was coming to Lon- 
don, they were thrown, perhaps naturally, into 
a feverish state, of alarm ; for, although they had 
never seen him, the accounts of “the young 
wretch” which had reached them, had been 
singularly flattering, and therefore they held him 
to be one who, by making a favourable impres- 
sion on him in whom the whole of their ex- 
pectations was concentrated, might “ rob ” them, 
as they termed it, of some portion of that wealth 
for which, through the medium of Grimwood’s 
death, they so ardently panted. They therefore 
lost no time in meeting, with the view of devis- 
ing some scheme by which the loudest of then- 
fears might be hushed, and as Mr. Walter Good- 
man had been deputed by his brother Grimwood 
to meet Valentine at the inn, it was, after a long 
consultation, decided that he should represent 
himself to be Grimwood, secure Valentine in 
certain private lodgings, and eventually either 
produce for him a berth on board some man-of- 
war about to sail for a foreign station, or send 
him out as an adventurer to seek his fortune 
abroad. 

Accordingly, Walter proceeded to the inn at 
the appointed time, while his hopetul son, 
Horace, prepared every thing for Valentine’s re- 
ception — it being arranged that the moment he 
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arrived he should be hurried away, and that 
when he had reached his new residence, Grim- 
wood should be informed that he had not arrived 
at all. Fortunately, however, for Valentine, the 
coach was so late, that Grimwood, having de- 
spatched the pressing business he had in hand, 
became seriously alarmed, and on going down 
himself to the inn, he insisted upon relieving 
brother Walter from all responsibility, and to the 
bitter mortification of that gentleman, waited in 
the coffee-room the arrival of the coach. 

The design, however, of the affectionate 
family-party was not to be frustrated thus. No 
sooner had Grimwood determined on waiting 
himself than Walter started off to meet the 
coach, with the view of securing Valentine still; 
while Grimwood was seated in the coffee-room, 
drinking, without enjoyment, the pint of claret 
he had ordered, and mechanically reading the 
Times. Although his eyes were on the paper, 
his thoughts were on the coach, and he had just 
drank his last glass of wine, and began to 
marvel at the possibility of a man reading for 
hours without bringing his mind to bear upon 
any single sentence, when the clock struck ten. 

“ Waiter,” said he to a sleek, round-faced 
person in pumps, “this is very extraordinary — 
is it not!” 

“ Why, sir,” replied that interesting person, 
who, being extremely fussy, and unable to speak 
without using his napkin, commenced wiping 
the bottom of Goodman’s glass with great 
energy. “Why, sir, it is, sir, rayther, sir; but 
not werry, neither, sir, cos the down coachman’s 
cornin’ up, sir, to-day, and he’s always extror- 
nary late.” 

“ I fear that some serious accident has occur- 
red,” observed Goodman. 

“ Oh, no fear of that, sir;” cried the fussy in- 
dividual, who had commenced operations upon 
the bottom of the decanter; “it’s all right enough, 
sir: old 'Fooler’s rather slow, but werry sure — I 
never knowed him, however, to be quite so late 
as this, I must say.” 

Relieved somewhat by the fact of the delay 
not being deemed, under the circumstance very 
extraordinary, by the waiter, the old gentleman 
walked to the door of the inn — not exactly with 
the view of accelerating the arrival of the coach, 
but in order to speculate upon the probability of 
every vehicle that came in sight being the one 
for which he was so anxiously waiting. He had 
scarcely, however, taken his position on the 
threshold, when he saw brother Walter, fol- 
lowed by his hopeful son, Horace, bustling about 
the place in a state of feverish excitement, and 
inquiring again and again of the porters at the 
gate if they were perfectly certain that the coach 
had not arrived. 

“ Walter! Horace!” shouted Grimwood; and 
those gentlemen for the moment shrank back at 
the sound ; but finding no means of escape, they 
approached, and after falteringly muttering some- 
thing having reference to their astonishment, 
expressed their conviction that as the evening 
was cold, and as the coach might not come in 
till midnight, he had better go home and let one 
of them remain to take charge of Valentine 
when he arrived. 

“I consider it very kind of you, Walter and 
Horace,” said Grimwood, taking both by the I 


! hand, “to manifest so much anxiety about one 
in whom I take an interest — I shall not forget it. 
However, he cannot be long now; therefore, let 
us wait together, and have a glass of mulled 
wine.” 

Both Walter and Horace tried hard to be ex- 
cused, but Grimwood resolved on securing them 
as firmly as if he had known the source from 
which all their anxiety sprang. They had 
scarcely, however, taken their seats in the cof- 
J fee-room when the arrival of the coach was an- 
nounced, and Grimwood instantly left his aflec- 
j tionate relatives in order to receive Valentine 
in the yard. 

“It’s all up!” said Walter, when Grimwood 
had left. “ What a fool I was not to remain at 
the turnpike; but, Lord, I made sure that the in- 
fernal coach had passed.” 

“ 1 couldn’t imagine what the devil was the 
matter,” cried Horace; “ so I pelted down here 
like the devil to see.” 

“ Well, it’s of no use now,” observed Walter; 
“ we are completely done this time. But never 
fear, Horace,” he continued, after a pause, “ we 
shall be able to manage it yet;” and both father 
and son became mute. 

“Your name, I believe, is Valentine Vox!” 
said Mr. Goodman, addressing the youth who 
had just alighted. 

“ It is,” returned Valentine. 

“ My name is Goodman — I am happy to see 
you. I hope that you met with no accident on 
the road!” 

“Nothing of any very great importance,” re- 
plied Valentine. 

“ Doant arks me any more questions,” cried 
Tooler, as he strove to emerge from the group 
of inquiring horsekeepers and waiters by whom 
he had been anxiously surrounded. “It’s o’ no 
use — blarm me if I arnt sick and tired o’ the 
very thoughts on’t. I have,” continued he, ad- 
dressing Goodman, “ to thenk this young gentle- 
man for gittin’ up at all. If it hadn’t ha’ bin for 
he we shouldn’t ha done it to-night, any how.” 

This remark had at once the effect of extort- 
ing five shillings from Valentine instead of half- 
a-crown, and of creating a very favourable first 
impression in the mind of Mr. Goodman, who 
having seen the luggage secure, presented 
Valentine to Walter and Horace, who received 
him with looks indicative of any thing but de- 
light. 

“ Now, my young friend,” said Mr. Goodman, 
taking Valentine again by the hand and shaking 
it with much warmth, “I am so glad that you 
are safe ; you are faint and cold — I know you 
are. Waiter! coffee for this gentleman ; — what 
on earth could have detained you! But don’t 
tell me now — you are fatigued.” 

“Not at all, I assure you,” said Valentine, 
who felt himself perfectly at home with the 
old gentleman, although he viewed with an eve 
of suspicion the sinister looks of Walter and 
Horace. 

“ Come, take a glass of wine,” said the warm- 
hearted Goodman, who felt as highly delighted 
with Valentine as if he had been his own son. 
“My dear boy!” he continued, pressing the 
hand of his protege, and looking earnestly in 
his face. “ God bless you !” 

This was wormwood to Horace and his father. 
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They could not conceal its effects, and there- 
fore. after having addressed certain sneering ob- 
servations to Valentine, who bowed without re- 
plying, they departed with the view of designing 
some villatious scheme which might induce the 
revival of those hopes which appeared to them 
to be on the point of being blasted for ever. 

“ Well, now,” said the old gentleman, when 
his relatives were gone, and Valentine appeared 
to be sufficiently refreshed, “ come, tell me the 
cause of this extraordinary delay.” 

Valentine gazed upon him earnestly and 
smiled. He was at first almost afraid to explain 
the real cause; but the general expression of the 
old gentleman’s countenance was so peculiarly 
fascinating, that it quickly inspired him with 
confidence: he felt that he might trust him with 
the secret of his power, which might, moreover, | 
be to him a source of constant amusement, and 
therefore, after a little hesitation, confessed that 
the delay was attributable solely to him. 

“ But,” said Goodman, “ I understand that had 
it not been for you, the coach would not have 
reached London to-night.” 

“ That is perfectly true,” rejoined Valentine; 

“ but it is also true that had it not been for me, 
it would have arrived here four hours at least 
before it did.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Goodman, with an ex- 
pression of astonishment; and Valentine hesi- 
tated again; but at length, feeling certain that 
the opinion he had formed of Goodman’s cha- 
racter was correct, he proceeded to explain the 
whole of the circumstances described in the 
fifth and sixth chapters of this history — the re- 
lation of which caused the old gentleman to be 
so irrepressibly convulsed, that his contortions 
alone were sufficiently ridiculous to excite the 
mirth of all present, and at length the room rang 
with peals of sympathetic laughter. 

“Now — now — my dear boy,” observed Good- 
man, the very moment he had regained sufficient 
command over his muscles, “ be sure that you 
tell this to no one. We shall have such amuse- 
ment. But keep it, my boy; mind, keep it a 
secret.” And here he was seized with another 
fit of merriment, in which the whole room again 
most ridiculously joined, while Valentine con- 
gratulated himself on the manner in which he 
had been received by his warm-hearted patron. 

As soon as the frame of Grimwood Goodman 
became capable of assuming the semblance of 
tranquillity, he began to manifest impatience to 
witness the effect of that which appeared to him 
still to be almost impossible. He therefore 
strongly urged Valentine to give him a speci- 
men on the spot, and as Valentine felt that he 
would be too much amazed for the moment to 
indulge in those loud bursts of laughter which 
might tend to create suspicion, he consented to 
do so at once. 

“ But, be careful, my dear boy, be careful,” 
said Goodman. 

“Oh, there is not the slightest danger of dis- 
covery. — Waiter !” said Valentine, throwing his 
voice into a box in which two extremely stout 
individuals were eating devilled kidneys. 

“Yes, sir,” cried the person in pumps, throw- 
ing his napkin under his arm, and approaching 
the box in question. 

“ Waiter!” said Valentine, assuming a voice 


I which appeared to proceed from the box op- 
posite. 

' “ Yes, sir,” repeated the waiter, turning 

round, on ascertaining that that party had no 
: orders. 

“ Waiter!” cried Valentine, in precisely the 
same voice as at first. 

“Yes, sir!” exclaimed the sleek functionary 
returning; “you call, sir I” 

“ No,” said the gentleman; “tve did not call.” 

“ Waitkh !” shouted Valentine, throwing his 
voice to the other end of the room, to which 
end he of the pumps of course immediately 
pelted. 

“Now, where is that bottle of port?” cried 
Valentine, bringing the voice about half way 
back. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, I’m sure, sir,” said the 
waiter, addressing the person from whom he 
imagined the sound had proceeded; “ did you 
order a bottle of port, sir 7” 

“ No,” said the person addressed; “ I’m drink- 
ing negus.” 

“ Waitkh !” shouted Valentine, with all the 
force of which he was capable. 

“Yks, sin!” cried the waiter, -with corre- 
sponding energy, and again he followed the 
sound, and continued to follow it until Valen- 
tine ceased, when the knight of the napkin, 
whose blood began to boil, approached the fire 
and poked it with all the power at his com- 
mand. 

“Jim !” cried Valentine, sending his voice up 
the chimney, while the waiter was taking his 
revenge — “get up higher: I’m roasting.” 

“Hush!” said Valentine, assuming the voice 
of “Jim,” who appeared to be half-choked. 
“ Hush!— don’t speak so loud.” 

The waiter, who still grasped the instrument 
of his vengeance with one hand, raised the 
other to enjoin silence, and walked on tip-toe 
towards the bar, from which in an instant he 
returned with the landlord, the hostess, the bar- 
maid, the boots, and in fact nearly the whole of 
the members of the establishment, who crept 
with the utmost care upon their toes towards 
the fire, when Valentine conducted the follow- 
ing interesting conversation between “Jim” and 
“Joe,” in the chimney. 

“It’s flaming hot here, Jim, but there — that’ll 
do. Did you ever in your born days see sich a 
fire!” 

“ Hold on a bit, Joe; our sweat ’ll soon damp 
it.” 

“ I wish he as poked it was in it.” 

“ Oh that wouldn’t do at any price. His fat 
’ud blaze to sich a hextent, it ’ud do us brown 
in no time.” 

The landlord approached. “So, we’ve caught 
you at last, then, you blackguards. Hollo !” 
cried he, peering up the chimney. 

“ Hush!” said the invisible Jim. 

“ Aye, you may say hush,” said the host; “ but 
you’re trapped now, my tulips: come down; d’ye 
hear!” 

The tulips did not condescend to reply. 

“ Here, Jerry,” continued the host, “ run out 
for the policeman;” and Jerry, of course, ran 
with all possible speed. 

“ You’d better come down there, you waga- 
bones,” cried the landlord. 
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“ Hexcuse us,” said Jim; “ you are werry ! 
perlite.” 

“ If you don’t. I’ll blow you bang through the 
pot 1” cried the landlord. 

“ You havn’t enough powder,” said the in- 
visible Joe. 

The policeman here entered, and bustling up ! 
to the grate, shouted, “ now, young l'ellows, come 
along; I wants you.” 

“Do you!” said one of the young fellows. 

“ It’s o’ no use, you know,” cried the police- 
man, who held his authority to be contemned, 
and his dignity insulted, by that tranquil remark. 

“ You’d better come at once, you know, my rum 
uns.” 

“ That’s werry good advice, I des-say,” said 
one of the rum uns; “ only we doesn’t think so ” 

“ Why, it taint o’ no use,” urged the police- 
man; “you an’t got a ha’porth o’ chance. Here, 
give us hold of a stick or a broom,” said he to 
the waiter, and the chambermaid ran to fetch 
one, when another policeman entered, to whom 
the first said, “Smith, go and stand by them ere 
chimley pots, will yer,” and accordingly up 
Smith went with the hoots. 

“Now then,” said the policeman, having got 
a long broom, “ if you don't come down, my 
crickets, in course I shall make you, and that’s 
all about it.” 

In reply to this acute observation, one of the 
“ crickets” indulged in a contemptuous laugh, 
which so enraged the policeman, that he on the 
instant introduced the long broom up the chim- 
ney, and brought down of course a sufficient 
quantity of soot to fill an imperial bushel mea- 
sure. This remarkable descension, being on his 
part wholly unexpected, caused him to spit and 
sneeze with considerable vehemence, while his 
face was sufficiently black to win the sympa- 
thies of any regular philanthropist going. 

“Now then, you sirs!” shouted Smith, from 
the top, “ do you mean to come up or go down? 
Ony say !” 

As soon as the first fit of sneezing had sub- 
sided, the policeman below was just about to 
give vent to the indignation which swelled his 
official breast, when he was seized with another, 
which in its effects proved far more violent than 
the first. 

“ Good luck to you,” said he, on regaining the 
power to speak; “ give us something to wash it 
down, or I shall choke. It ’ll be all the worse 
for you, my kids, when I gets you. Do you 
mean to come dotyn now! that's all about it. 
It’s o’ no use. you know, for in course we don’t 
leave you. Once for all, do you mean to come 
down!” 

“ You are werry perlite,” replied one of the 
kids; “but we’d much rayther not.” 

“ Why then,” said the constable in disguise, 
who as far as the making up of his face was 
concerned, appeared perfectly ready to murder 
Othello — “in course we must make you.” 

As this observation on the part of the police- 
man was followed by another contemptuous 
laugh, that respectable functionary became so 
indignant that he entertained thoughts of achiev- 
ing their annihilation by virtue of fire and smoke. 
While, however, he was considering whether a 
jury under the circumstances would bring it in 
justifiable homicide, manslaughter, or murder, 
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it was suggested that as there li vefl in the neigh- 
bourhood an extremely humane and intellectual 
sweep, who had become particularly knock- 
kneed in the profession, and peculiarly alive to ' 
the hardships which the corrupt climbing sys- 
tem inflicted upon the sooty generation in gene- 
ral, had a machine which was patronized by 
the nobility and gentry, and which might in this 
instance have the effect of accelerating the'pro- 
cess of ejectment. For this remarkable master 
sweep, therefore, boots was despatched, while 
the policeman, bent upon a wicked waste of 
coals, endeavoured to persuade the invisibles 
to descend by making the fire blaze with a fury 
which a couple of young salamanders only 
could stand. 

Nothing, however, bearing the similitude of 
blazes could bring the burglars down, and just 
as Valentine’s guardian pro tern, was declaring 
that he must either laugh loudly or burst, a 
stout stumpy man, who stood about five feet 
five, upon legs to which nothing stands recorded 
in the annals of legs, at all comparable in point 
of obliquity, was led in by boots, with the ma- 
chine on his shoulder, and at once assumed the 
air of an individual conscious of the immacu- 
late character of his motives, and of the general 
integrity of his professional reputation. 

“I understand,” said he, bowling with all the 
importance of which a master-sweep is com- 
fortably capable towards the fire — “I understand 
that you have certain burglarious burglars up 
the flue. Well ! as the integral integrity of this 
glorious and empirical empire demands that all 
sich dishonest thieves should be brought when 
caught to the barrier of judicial justice, ergo, 
that is for to say, consequently, therefore, they 
must descend down, and this ’ll bring ’em ! It 
was never known to fail,” he added, drawing 
forth a huge bread-and-cheese knife to cut the 
cord which bound the machine together," in any 
thing successfully attempted. It is patternised 
by the titled nobility, and clerical clergy in oly 
orders, besides the official officers of the loyal 
household, and the principal aristocratic mem- 
bers of the aristocracy in high life, and ought to 
be known in' every particle of the globe and her 
colonies. It was ony t’other day as I was called 
in to hoperate upon the chimneys of one of our 
tip topmast dukes, a great agricultural proprie- 
tor of landed property, and a petickler friend of 
mine, wot had heered from some vagabone wot 
I holds werry properly in contemptuous con- 
tempt, that my machine had turned out a dead 
failure. ‘ So,’ says he, when I’d done the job, 

‘ Shufflebottom,’ says he, ‘ you’re a werry ill-used 
man, a hindiwidual tvot’s werry much respected 
uniwersally by all, and therefore, it’s a werry 
great pitty that you should be sich a victim of 
misrepresentation.’ ‘Why,’ says I, ‘my lord 
duke, you knows werry u'ell as how I treats all 
sich wagabones with suitable contempt. But 
I’m obleeged to you, my lord duke, and I feels 
werry grateful as I alius does fee! for any favour 
as is showed, and I alius likes to return it too, 
’specially if them as shows it puls themselves, 
you know, werry much out of the way in the 
most friendliest spirit, and has their motives in 
consequence suspected.” 

“ Well, come,” said the host, interrupting this 
remarkable sweep, who displayed a disposition 
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' to go on for an hour, “ let us see if we can get 
these rascals out of the flue.” 

Shufflebottom marvelled at this ungentleman- 
like interruption, but after hurling a look of con- 
tempt at the illiterate landlord, he introduced 
the head of his machine into the chimney, and 
sent it up joint by joint. Of course, during its 
progress a considerable quantity of soot de- 
scended; but when the brush had reached the 
pot, the policeman above grasped it firmly, con- 
ceiving it to be the rough hair of one of the 
burglars, and pulled it completely out of Shuf- 
flebottom’s hand. 

“The blaggards is at top!” cried Shuffle- 
bottom loudly’. “ They’ve stole my machine ! — 
go, go upon the roof!” 

“Come with me,” said the policeman ; but as 
Shufflebottom had not sufficient courage for 
that, the policeman and boots went up together, 
with the view of rendering all necessary assist- 
ance. On reaching the roof, they of course 
discovered the cause of Shufflebottom’s great 
alarm, and having sent his machine down the 
chimney again, descended with the view of 
deciding upon some other course. It was the 
conviction of the policeman above, that no burg- 
lars were in the chimney at all, for he himself 
had been nearly suffocated by simply looking 
from the top; but as this very natural idea was 
repudiated as monstrous by all below, Shuffle- 
bottom, in the plenitude of his humanity, sug- 
gested that a sack should be tied tightly over the 
pot, in order that the invisible burglars might 
be stifled into an unconditional surrender. As 
this appeared to be decidedly the most effectual 
way of compelling them to descend, the police- 
man urged it strongly, and as the host did by no i 
means object to its adoption, orders were given 
for the sack to be tied over at once. 

This humane and ingenious operation had 
scarcely been performed, when the room was of 
course filled with smoke, and in less than three 
minutes, every soul had departed with the ex- 
ception of the policeman and Shufflebottom the 
sweep, who soon deemed it expedient to crawl 
out on their hands and knees to avoid suffoca- 
tion. 

Valentine and his guardian, with several other 
gentlemen, repaired to the bar, when orders 
were given for the removal of the sack, and on 
its being decided, that when the smoke had 
evaporated, one policeman should remain in 
the room, and another on the roof of the house 
all night, a coach was ordered, and Goodman 
with his charge proceeded home irrepressibly 
delighted with the evening’s entertainment. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The consultation of an interesting family party, 
at which it is decided that something must he 
dune. 

“ Well, my love,” exclaimed the affectionate 
Mrs. Goodman, as Walter and his son entered 
the room, in which she and Mrs. Horace had 
been anxiously waiting — “ we have been in 


such a way you can’t think, for Julia would 
have it you had failed.” 

“She was right,” muttered Walter, sinking 
into a chair heavily. 

“ Right 1” cried Mrs. Goodman. “What, have 
you not secured the young wretch I Horace ! 
tell me 1” 

Horace shook his head. 

“Ah!” — said the old lady, playfully patting 
the cheek of Walter, and giving him a series of 
matrimonial kisses— “he has not arrived.” 

“ But he has,” cried Horace, “ and Uncle has 
got him !” 

The old lady sank into her chair. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Horace, who had de- 
rived a latent feeling of satisfaction from the 
circumstance of her having predicted a failure, 
“ how could you have been so stupid!” 

Horace explained, and the old lady wept, and 
■Walter pulled his boots off with desperate vio- 
lence. 

“Then you did see the wretch!” said the old 
lady, spitefully. 

“ Of course,” returned Horace. 

“What sort of a creature is he!” inquired, 
the junior Mrs. Goodman. 

“ Why, I don’t know,” said Horace ; “ a sort 
of a rakish-looking scamp. What struck me 
more than all was his eye.” 

“Has he but one!” cried the old lady, some- 
what revived. 

“Not exactly,” returned Horace; “he has 
two — ” 

“And they are odd ones!” interrupted the 
old lady, with confidence, which seemed to be 
teeming with pleasure. 

“They are,” replied Horace, “ the oddest eyes 
that ever looked through a man : such piercers! 
They’d dart through the dome of St. Paul’s or 
the earth, and see what was going on at our 
antipodes. He'd make the money fly! — he’d 
show the world how to spend it, if he ever had 
the chance.” 

The mere mention of money had the effect of 
arousing Walter from the lethargy into which 
he had fallen. lie drew at once towards the 
table, and having placed his arms deliberately 
upon it, said firmly and emphatically, “ Some- 
thing must be done. I saw,” continued he, after 
a pause, “the impression the young scamp had 
made upon Grimwood. I watched them both 
narrowly, and when I perceived the extreme 
warmth with which Grimwood grasped his hand, 
and looking earnestly in his face, said, ‘ My dear 
boy — God bless you !’ — I could not but feel that 
the boy — the dear boy — stood a very fair chance 
of becoming his heir.” 

“ Great Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Mrs. Good- 
man, senior, turning up the yellows of her 
bloodshot eyes, and throwing one of her arms 
round the delicate neck of the amiable Mrs. 
Goodman, junior, to express affection, while the 
other was raised as far above her head as pos- 
sible, in order to express the highest pitch of 
surprise. “His heir! Good gracious! What 
are his claims ! — his pretensions ! What is the 
relationship existing between them ! What 
right has he to rob us of any portion of that 
which by every law of nature belongs to us 
alone !” 

To this interesting string of interrogatories 
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Waller replied simply by remarking, that none 
were ever robbed by right. “The question to 
be considered,” said he, “does not apply to the 
natural right of the one: it has reference solely 
to the legal power of the other.” 

“ But what a monstrous shame it is,” said 
Mrs. Goodman, “ that a man should have the 
power to leave his property to any but his re- 
latives !” 

“It is useless to talk about that,” observed 
Walter. “He has the power, and that’s suffi- 
cient. The question is, how is the exercise of 
that power to be in this case prevented!” 

“ But Uncle may not intend to do any thing 
of the kind,” said the junior Mrs. Goodman. 

“ May not!” cried Walter. “He may not: 
but what if he should! What if he were to 
leave every shilling to this fellow: where then 
should we be ? Why, instead of living in afflu- 
ence as we ought to live, we should be at once 
reduced to a state of destitution.” 

“Aye, that is the point, dear,” said Mrs. Good- 
man, senior. “Just look at that! For my part 
I tremble to think on’t.” 

“But do you think it likely,” observed the 
junior Mrs. Goodman, “ that Uncle has the heart 
to behave so unkindly!” 

“There’s no telling, child,” replied Walter. 
“ If he happens to take a fancy to this boy, he 
may make him the inheritor of all ; and if he 
should, my pitiful income from the stamp-office 
of 200/. a-year will be all that we shall have to 
exist upon ; and that, when I go, will go too. I 
must, however, say, what I have said a thou- 
sand times, that if Horace had played his cards 
well, he might have been a greater favourite of 
Grimwood than he is.” 

“ Why, what could I do with the old buck!” 
cried Horace, smoking a black cheroot, with 
unequivocal desperation. 

“Do!” replied Walter. “Why, you should 
have endeavoured on all occasions to please 
him.” 

“Well, I have,” shouted Horace; “I have 
tried just as hard as any fellow could try, and 
he wouldn’t be pleased. Havn’t I asked him 
fifty times to go with me to the masquerade! — 
didn’t I bite the best part of Bulhead’s tail clean 
off when he had fast hold of the old boy’s boot! 

( — and when I pitched him into the water the 
day they rowed for the silver sculls, didn’t I 
hook him out again like a Whitechapel needle! 
And yet I’m no favourite because I’ve not played 
my cards well !” 

“You have not gone the right way to work,” 
rejoined Walter. 

“ Why, what would he have,” shouted Horace 
in a rage. “ What’s the use of blowing me up 
about it? If he won’t be pleased, how can I 
make him? I’ve done all I could, and if he 
don’t like me, why he must do the other thing.” 
And Horace, finding the cheroot during his 
speech had gone out, threw it indignantly into 
the fire, and proceeded to light another. 

“ Well, well,” said the senior Mrs. Goodman, 
“ it is useless to dwell upon that subject now. 
What’s done can’t be undone, and therefore we 
should turn our thoughts to what we have to 
do.” 

“ Something must be done,” repeated Walter, 
“and soon. The will is in our favour now. I 


know it : I have seen it. How, then, are we to 
keep him from altering that will?” 

“ Yes, that is the question : that’s just the very 
point,” observed Mrs. Goodman, senior, “it 
would be such a very dreadful thing, if, after 
having tried so hard all these years to secure it, 
we should be robbed of it, just as his constitu- 
tion’s breaking up. I’m sure none could have 
taken more pains than we have: none could 
have taken more trouble to earn it. Heaven 
knows it has cost us a world of anxiety. We 
could not have watched him more closely than 
we have, if the sum had been fifty times as much 
as it is. That’s impossible. He has been our 
thoughts by day, and our dreams by night. He 
has never been out of our heads, and therefore 
the idea of being robbed of it at last is quite 
shocking.” 

‘"Let’s persuade the old boy,” observed Ho- 
race, “ that he can’t expect to sleep very quiet 
when he’s gone, unless he leaves the whole of 
his blunt to those who have the greatest right 
to it.” 

“Pooh!” said Walter, contemptuously; 
“ Grimwood’s no fool !” 

“Well, I’m sure,” remarked the senior Mrs. 
Goodman, “ that he ought to be made to feel that 
he cannot be so happy.” 

“Of course he ought,” said Horace; “and 
that’s just the way the old boy’s to be walked 
over, too ! Why, look at old Thingermybob 
there — what’s his name? — Sniggers! — he had 
; left nearly the whole of his dubs to build a jolly 
lot of alms-houses, for a crew of old women 
that didn’t belong to him at all. Well, what did 
his son Harry do when he heard of it? Why, 
he no sooner found that he was to be pensioned 
off at so much a-month, than he sent old Fizgig 
there — Simpkinson — to talk about the old buf- 
fer’s ghost, and the result was that Harry got it 
all !” 

“Well, look at the late Mr. Lucas,” said the 
senior Mrs. Goodman, in order to give an addi- 
tional illustration of the position assumed: “He 
had very correctly left the whole of his property 
to his relatives; but no sooner did he connect 
himself with Cantall’s congregation, than Can- 
tall got hold of him, and worked up his feelings 
to a degree which induced him in the first place 
to build a new chapel, and a large house ad- 
joining, and in the next, to will them, with the 
whole of his other property, to him who had 
thus poisoned his mind: and now, while the 
Cantalls are lolling in the lap of luxury, the 
relatives of Lucas are starving.” 

“To be sure,” said Horace, lighting another 
very black cheroot. “And as the old boy’s not 
always exactly wide awake, he’s to be got over 
just in the same way. Only make him believe 
that if he should be guilty of so dirty and disre- 
putable a swindle, his jolly old ghost will cut 
about in a most uncomfortable state of excite- 
ment from generation to generation, and we 
shall nail him as dead as a herring.” 

“ And you think that he wouldn’t see through 
it?” said Walter, with a sneer. 

“Not if the thing were managed properly,” 
replied Horace. “ It wouldn’t of course do ex- 
actly for me to pitch the blarney, because, I 
might come it a little too strong; but a fellow 
with a serious phiz, like old Neversweat— what’s 
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his name ! — he who sits behind the black barna- 
cles perched upon the stool next to yours — the 
fellow who won’t die, you know, although, aware 
that you have been wailing about a couple of 
generations for his shoes.” 

“What, Goggle 1” suggested Mrs. Goodman, 
senior. 

“Aye, that’s the cove — Coggle: a venerable 
out-and-out old fool, now, like that, who never 
had above half a laugh in him, would be able to 
do the trick in no time.” 

“ Pooh ! nonsense 1” cried W 7 alter. 

“ Well, there could be no harm, you know,” 
said Horace, “ in trying it on !” 

“ I tell you,” said Walter, “ it is not to be done 
in that way'.” 

“In what other way is it possible to do it !” 
inquired Horace. 

Walter Goodman either could not or would 
not explain ; but after supper this really inte- 
resting family party separated with the mutual 
understanding that something must be bone. 


CHAPTER IN. 

Valentine’s visit to the House of Commons. 

Nf.ttheh Walter nor Grirmvood could sleep 
during the night, but oh! from what opposite 
causes! It were curious and interesting doubt- 
less to inquire how many causes are capable of 
producing the same effect; but as' the subject 
need not long be dwelt upon here, it will be per- 
haps quite sufficient to explain that while Wal- 
ter was engaged in concocting certain intricate 
schemes of villany, Grimwood, delighted with 
the almost unbounded prospect of happiness 
which had opened before him, lay stretched in 
the unrestrained indulgence of those pleasing 
anticipations which sprang from the conception 
of innumerable scenes that crowded to tickle 
his vivid imagination. 

Having wished for the morning all night, 
night avenged itself by introducing morning 
just as Grimwood had begun to wish morning 
at a distance. His head, however, continued to 
stick-to its pillow with all the tenacity of the 
polypus until he heard the church clock strike 
eleven, when he rang for his water, and rolled 
out of bed. 

Now Valentine, who had slept like a dor- 
mouse all night, and whose usual hour for rising 
had been six, could not understand this eleven 
o’clock business at all. He had been five hours 
awake, and was as hungry as a wolf; but as 
Grimwood’s last injunction the previous night 
had been, “do not get up on any account until 
you are called,” he felt bound to act in obedi- 
ence to that injunction, and to await the call 
with all the Christian patience he could muster. 
For the first three hours he amused himself tole- 
rably well by endeavouring to understand what 
the fellows had to dispose of, who kept continu- 
ally bawling out, “Yar sto!” “Meyare mick- 
rell!” “clo! clo!” “weep!”“ool ar rowin an 
ool ar lowin!” and from nine o’clock till ten he 


listened attentively to the strains of a barrel or- 
gan, with a remarkably shrill whistling accom- 
paniment; but when he heard the clock strike 
eleven, he fancied he might as well give the thing 
up. He had, however, no sooner turned upon 
his side to compose himself, if possible, for 
another night’s rest, than he heard the knock 
of Grimwood, who had come to inquire if he 
would like to have breakfast in bed. The very 
knock was sufficient. He felt himself free ; and 
having answered the question in the negative, 
proceeded to dress with all possible speed. 

His reception in the parlour was most ardent. 
The delighted old gentleman pressed his hand 
again and again, and during breakfast reviewed 
the occurrences of the previous evening with 
rapture. 

“ Well, now, my dear boy,” said he, when 
Valentine had satisfied his appetite, “ what shall 
we do to-day I” 

“I have but to write home,” returned Valen- 
tine. “and then I am entirely at your disposal.” 

“ You have never,” said Goodman, “ been in 
the Commons'! of course you have not. Would 
you like to go 1” 

“Exceedingly,” returned Valentine. 

“Well, then, remember me at home; seal 
your letter; and we’ll call upon a member who 
will take us to-day, I have no doubt.” 

Accordingly, an early dinner was ordered, 
and Valentine and his guardian proceeded with- 
out delay to the residence of a highly distin- 
guished member of parliament. 

Valentine’s spirithad never been broken. His 
tongue had never learnt to assume the accents 
of a slave, nor had his sOul been taught to shrink 
from the presence of a man, however high might 
be his station in society, or however severe and 
piercing might be his glance. He did, how- 
ever, feel in some slight degree tremulous on 
entering the house of this eminent senator, of 
whom he had frequently heard, whose speeches 
he had frequently read, and whom he knew to 
have been distinguished for years in a place in 
which pretenders so soon find their level. 

Conceive then his astonishment on being 
ushered into the sanctum of this eminent per- 
sonage, whose indefatigable exertions he had 
heard so many curse, when, instead of beholding 
in a magnificent library studded with richly 
bound volumes, a stately individual enveloped 
in a long flowing robe, with whose splendour the 
carpet alone might be comparable, he saiv a 
stout, common looking person in a singularly 
short jacket, whose tightness developed to per- 
fection a tremendous swell d ■posteriori, perched 
upon a stool with his toes dangling down within 
half a dozen inches of a piece of old oil cloth, 
which, as some sort of an apology for a carpet, 
had been nailed to the floor. 

At first, Valentine naturally imagined that 
the creature whom he beheld was the senator’s 
butler, for he saw that he was anxiously casting 
up what he felt might be the baker’s account, 
and was just on the point of concluding, that if 
the consumption of the family were not im- 
mense, the baker gave very long credit, when 
the person in question said, “ Seventy-nine — 
nine and carry seven, how are you! — nine — 
seven, how do !” And he cocked a stumpy pen 
into his mouth, and extending his inky hand, 
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added, “Glad to see you: what can I do for 
j'ou !” 

“ We want to go to the House to-night,” said 
Goodman. 

“Yes; will you call for me or meet me in the 
lobby !” 

“ We may as well meet you.” 

“ I shall be down at a minute to four. Good 
day.” And Goodman, who seemed to expect 
nothing more, dragged Valentine out of the 
studio, as the senator muttered in a sonorous 
wobble, “Seven: seven, nine, sixteen, twenty- 
four, thirty-one, forty, forty-six, fifty-two, sixty- 
seven, seventy-six, eighty, eighty-three,” and 
was thus going on with amazing rapidity, when 
the door closed and shut in the sound. 

“Is that the man!” said Valentine, when he 
had got fairly out. 

“ It is -the very man !” replied Goodman. 

“ Well, I shouldn’t have supposed it possible,” 
said Valentine, who had still in his mind’s eye 
the singular jacket, and that which it set off to 
so much advantage. 

“ You will see him in a different character to- 
night,” observed Goodman. “ He has some- 
thing important to effect, I can see by his man- 
ner.” 

Without being impressed with any elevated 
notions having reference to the style and ad- 
dress of a British senator, by the eminent speci- 
men whom he had seen, Valentine was led by 
his guardian towards home, from which, after 
having had a somewhat hasty dinner, they pro- 
ceeded at once to the House. 

It wanted precisely a quarter to four when 
Goodman and his charge passed Westminster 
Hall, and as the eminent statesman who was 
about to introduce them was certain to be 
neither a moment before nor a moment behind 
the time appointed, they continued to walk op- 
posite the Abbey, endeavouring to discover in 
the countenances of the various members who 
approached the house, something indicative of 
extraordinary talent, until finding that they’- were 
within one minute of the time, they walked 
through a room, in which they saw two function- 
aries, who looked as if the mending of an ad- 
ditional pen would very seriously annoy them, 
and thence into a passage, in which were 
several hundred hooks, from each of which 
was suspended a piece of dirty pasteboard, on 
which the name of some honourable member 
was written. 

They had scarcely reached the stairs at the 
end of this passage when the statesman whom 
they had seen in the morning arrived. He had 
exchanged his short jacket for a yellow waist- 
coat and a blue coat with gilt buttons; and hav- 
ing hurried them up, he went into a room in 
which sat a select committee, the members of 
which were immediately informed that the 
Speaker was at prayers. From this room they 
proceeded at once into the House, and when 
their guide had placed them upon an elevated 
seat near the entrance, they began to look round 
them. 

“ And is this the British House of Commons!” 
thought Valentine. “Can it be possible that 
these are our statesmen!” 

Whatever surprise the dimensions of the 
house, or the mean appearance of its members, 


might tend to create, he felt that, as there could 
be no doubt about the matter, he might as well 
direct the whole of his attention to what was 
going forward. 

In the first place, the Speaker cried “ Order 
order! order at the table 1 order, order!” and a 
mob of honourable members who had been stand- 
ing round the table, immediately repaired to their 
seats. It was interesting to Valentine to behold 
the respect which the members paid the Speaker. 
When seated, they kept their hats on ; but if 
they moved but a yard, they. pulled them off, 
and replaced them the moment they were seated 
again; and if they passed from one side of the 
house to the other, they bowed to the chair as 
they passed, if they went over even but for an 
instant. 

When a spare individual, who sported a court- 
dress, and whose occupation appeared to be that 
of bowing profoundly, and carrying a mace 
which was nearly as large and as heavy as 
himself, had been trotting about for some time 
behind the bar, “Order, order!” was called 
again; and a certain bundle of parchment hav- 
ing been placed in the hand of the Speaker, he 
gave a brief, a very brief description of its title 
and then observed, “ This bill be read second 
time many’s ’pinion say Aye cont’ ’pinion s’no 
The Ayes have it — this bill be committed 
many’s ’pinion say Aye cont’ ’pinion s’no the 
Ayes have it;” without the members saying 
either Aye or No — or attending, in fact, to the 
matter at all ! 

The Speaker then called the name of an ex- 
tremely spectral personage, who albeit the eldest 
son of a duke, looked as if he had lived all hi^ 
life upon chips, and who shuffled up to the table, 
in remarkably short nankeen trousers, which 
scarcely reached that part of his leg at which Na- 
ture had intended to establish a calf. He had a 
petition to present, and in describing its charac- 
ter, displayed as much eloquence as Demos- 
thenes ever could display, before he had re- 
course to the pebbles. “Laid upon the table,” 
said the Speaker; and a stout red-faced man at 
once crushed it together, and threw it under the 
table, as a matter of course, when the noble earl 
by whom it had been presented returned to his 
seat, and having cocked upon his head an ex- 
tremely small hat, put his left leg carefully over 
his right, with the air of a man conscious of 
having done all in his power to promote the 
peculiar objects the petitioners had in view. 

“ Sergeant !” cried the Speaker, when this job 
had been jobbed ; and the individual in the court- 
dress bowed three times during his progress 
towards the table, when, taking up the mace 
which had been placed there, bowed three times 
during his backward retreat, and having said 
something to a couple of masters in chancery, 
who were the bearers of a couple of documents 
from the lords, he and they walked abreast to 
the bar, when they took four steps, and then 
bowed like a leash of Mandarins, then took four 
steps more, and again bowed, and then another 
couple of brace of steps, which brought them up 
to the table, at which they bowed again, when, 
after mumbling something having reference to 
something, and putting the documents down, 
they walked backwards four steps, and then 
bowed, then took four steps more, and bowed 
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j again, when, by way of a finish, they made four 
8 steps more, and having bowed, turned round, 
8 and rushed out of the house laughing. 

This proceeding appeared to Valentine to be 
8 supremely ridiculous, but what tended in -some 
degree to neutralize his disgust was the fact, 
I that not only were the masters in chancery 
f afraid to walk backwards, without looking be- 
I hind to see if any thing happened to be standing 
' in ihe way, but the person in full dress, whom 
I Valentine ascertained to be the deputy-sergeant, 

I was compelled to retreat, just as if he had" been 
1 bandy from his birth, because he could not per- 
i suade his sword to keep from between his legs, 
i Despite, therefore, every other feeling which 
this ceremony might naturally tend to create in 
one utterly incapable of perceiving its great 
national importance, Valentine could not re- 
press a smile, and the moment he had arrived 
at the conclusion that neither a sergeant-at- 
arms, nor a deputy-sergeant, nor a master in 
chancery, could do the thing well without hav- 
ing served an apprenticeship to a rope-maker, 
“ 0rtler was again called ; and then the name 
of a certain honourable member, who at once 
rose to direct the attention of the house to the 
continued existence of a certain abuse, with the 
bearings of which Valentine was not profoundly 
conversant. 

The style of this honourable member was in- 
flexible — his voice loud and sonorous. He had 
a certain provincial accent, -which, to a refined 
ear, had a tendency to counteract the effect of 
whatever eloquence he might possess, and he 
assumed the tone of a man who had been ac- 
customed to address myriads willing to hear 
and to applaud. He spoke frequently of the 
masses, of paper currency, of the markets, of 
specie, and commercial ruin, of imports and of 
exports, of America, France, Portugal, China, 
arid Spain; in short, he seemed resolved to leave 
no stone unturned in any quarter of the globe, 
which he conceived might tend to illustrate the 
position he had assumed. 

It soon became manifest to Valentine, that 
whatever degree of importance might be attach- 
ed to the opinions of this gentleman elsewhere, 
tn that house they had no weight at all; for the 
tew, the very few, xvho appeared to be attentive, 
"wf their smiles with their sneers, 

while the rest were conversing and joking, and 
aughing, apparently unconscious of every thing 
out that which had immediate reference to 
themselves. It was easy to perceive that this 
gentleman was capable of far more eloquence 
than that which he displayed ; but the coldness 
ot the members whom he addressed, appeared 
0 chill his natural ardour, and he eventually 
resumed his seat without gaining a cheer. 

i his seernea to be a consummation that had 
een devoutly wished, and no sooner had it 
arm ed than the attention of the house urns di- 
rected to one, who, albeit in person extremely 
sra . ’ appeared to be extremely great in the 
estimation of those who occupied one entire 
side ol the house. He had risen with the view 
0 s "dwing that the arguments of the honourable 
member who had preceded him were entirely 
aseless and absurd; and although his tone and 
'eportment were by no means commanding, 
wtnle his eloquence sank to a great depth be- 


low mediocrity, his aheming and a-ar-ing repu- 
tation was applauded with vehemence by those 
who had failed to devote the slightest attention, 
to the arguments to which the refutation applied. 

When this small but important individual had 
concluded, a fine portly person whose hair was 
neither auburn nor absolutely red, and whose 
fort seemed to lie in the delivery of the bitterest 
sarcasms clothed in the sweetest tones, rose 
with what appeared to be a portfolio in his hand, 
for the purpose of impugning one particular 
branch of the policy pursued by the then existing 
government. He appeared to be regarded as 
an oracle, for the House when he rose was as 
silent as the grave. Every point that he made 
was cheered with rapture by those who sat on 
the same side of the house, and whenever he 
happened to place a strong emphasis upon the 
conclusion of any sentence in which no point 
was perceptible, he looked round with the view 
of making his friends understand that although 
they might not exactly see it, the sentence did 
contain a point, when they hailed it with enthu- 
siasm accordingly. 

The moment this political god had resumed 
his seat, amidst loud and protracted cheering, 
an honourable member whose countenance had 
been said to resemble an ugly portrait of Charles 
the First, and who appeared to hold razors in 
sovereign contempt, for he clearly had not used 
one for many a day, rose simply to observe that 
he agreed with every sentence that either had 
been said, might be said, or could be said, against 
the members of the existing cabinet, whom he 
held to be the vilest, the meanest, the shabbiest, 
the most atrocious political scoundrels with 
whom the British empire ever was or ever could 
be cursed. “I denounce them,” said he, with 
a cannibalistic scowl, which he had assumed 
with the view of imparting a most withering 
effect to the peroration of his philippic — “ I de- 
nounce them as a gang of degraded political 
ruffians ;— who, with a profligate and most un- 
constitutional suck, have drained the cup of 
degradation to the very dregs, and I shouldn’t 
care so much as the ghost of a dump, if the 
whole crew were nailed to the walls of this 
house, and stoned to death with sacrificial brick- 
bats to-morrow !” 

To the astonishment of Valentine, this burst 
of indignation was productive of nothing but 
laughter, and before Mr. Goodman had time to 
explain that the House always laughed when 
that senator spoke, a statesman in miniature, 
knitting his brows, started up with almost as 
much velocity as if he had been sent like a shell 
from a mortar to scatter destruction around. 

“That’s a great gun,” said Goodman; and 
Valentine thought so, for he at that moment 
heard a tremendous report, which he subse- 
quently, however, ascertained to proceed from a 
box which adorned one corner of the table, and 
which the little man struck with the force of a 
young blacksmith, while he writhed and wriggled 
and tortured his poor little body into every con- 
ceivable attitude, precisely as if those who sat in 
his immediate vicinity', were out of pure wan- 
tonness pinching him behind. Even the re- 
porters left off to indulge their amazement, for 
although his delivery revelled between a squeal 
and a shriek, his address was thickly studded 
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-with the most beautiful poetic images that ever ! a remarkable profile, and whose bushy hair was 
developed the scope and power of man’s imagi- flowing luxuriantly down his back, “ but I mn$; 
nation. How the speeches of this little gentle- ' ' r ’ ’ ' 

man could be followed by the reporters, Valen- 
tine could not conceive. He knew that those 
speeches did appear, and having heard that the 
reports were most faithful, he was just on the 
point of concluding that the reporters must de- 


pend upon their memory, which he felt, must be 
very extraordinary, seeing that they on one oc- 
casion gave a most faithful report of a speech 
which he only intended to deliver, when the 
shrieking stopped in an instant, like an alarum 
run down, and the general cheering became en- 
thusiastic; 

Before time had subdued this vehement ap- 
plause, the honourable member by whom the 
miniature statesman had been preceded, rose, 
obviously in a state of excitement, to inquire if 
a certain observation which had fallen from the 
little gentleman, and which appeared to have 
reference to buffoonery in general, was intended 
to apply personally to him. “If it were,” said 
the honourable member, with a swell of indig- 
nation, “ I hurl back the insinuation with scorn! 
I am not a man to be with impunity insulted by 
any dirty” — (“ order ! order ! chair! chair!”) 

“The good sense,” observed the Speaker, “ by 
which the conduct of the honourable member 
is so distinguished, will enable him to perceive 
that the course he is now pursuing is not strictly 
in order.” 

“ I am willing,” cried the honourable and in- 
dignant member, “to pay all due deference to 
the chair; but in the strongest terms the forms 
of the house will allow, will I denounce any 
vagabondizing, dirty " — The extraordinary force 
with which he swung his arm round, in order 
to give full effect to the last word, caused the 
honourable member who had evidently dined, 
to fall heavily upon the heads of the members 
below him. This occurrence, of course, pro- 
duced a loud burst of merriment, which had 
scarcely subsided, when Valentine, whose feel- 
ings of contempt had been aroused, cried “ Buf- 


foon : assuming the voice of the mercurial 


gly free 


statesman who had made so exceeding 
with the box. 

The members at this moment looked with 
astonishment at each other, for they did not ex- 
pect that from him. 

“lam sorry,” said the Speaker, in his blandest 


say that I heard the honourable member dis. 

tinctly make ” Cries of “ No, no!” from one 

side of the House, and loud cheers from the 
other, effectually drowned this honourable mem. 
ber’s voice, Again he endeavoured to make 
himself heard, and again, but was again and 
again interrupted, until at length he cried aloud 
in a voice of desperation, “ You will not hear 
me now, but the time will come when you shah 
hear me! Yes, the time will come when you 
shah. !” 

“Sir,” said an honourable and gallant mem. 
ber, who appeared to have been in the heat of 
some sanguinary battle, “ if it did not proceed 
from the honourable member, I should like to 
know from whom it could proceed 1 — Is there in 
this house another member with such a voice!” 

“ Hear, hear !” exclaimed an honourable mem- 
ber, who prided himself upon his long top-boots 
and the bare-faced integrity of principle. 

“Hear, hear, hear!” shouted another honour- 
able member, whose small twinkling eyes im- 
parted lustre to a remarkably full-blown coun- 
tenance, of which the naturally good-humoured 
expression was spoiled by some rather malicious 
feeling, which appeared to be in the ascendant. 

“Is not the honourable and gallant member 
satisfied!” inquired the honourable member who 
had been accused. “ Is not my word of honour 
sufficient!” 

“ Of course,” replied the honourable and gal- 
lant member ; “ the forms of this House will not 
allow me to suppose it even possible for any 
honourable member to be guilty of a deliberate 
falsehood.” 

“ Do you mean to impute deliberate falsehood 
to me!” shrieked the honourable member in 
question, who, as the reply was “I certainly 
heard it,” attempted to rush from the house with 
what was supposed to be an extremely cold- 
blooded design, for the Speaker’s attention was 
called immediately to the fact by an obviously 
important personage, who might in Greece have 
been mistaken for King Otho incog. “ Does he 
mean to impute deliberate falsehood tome!” 
cried the honourable member again, as his 
friends were doing all in their power to exorcise 
the rampart little devil that was within him. 

“The honourable and gallant member,” ob- 
served the Speaker, “lam sure will perceive 


tone, without noticing the contentions of the the necessity fordoing that which the House has 


member who had fallen — “ I am sorry to be 
compelled to observe that such language is dis- 
orderly in the extreme.” 

The honourable member then rose to explain : 
“If, Sir,” said he, “if it be imagined that / gave 
utterance to the offensive expression which has 
called for that remark, I can assure you that it 
is altogether a mistake, for upon my honour I 
did not.” 

“ I certainly did conceive,” said the Speaker, 
“that the expression proceeded from the hon- 
ourable member ; but if ” 

“It did — it did!” shouted several honourable 
members. 

“ No, no ! — it did not !” shouted several others, 
who were .equally sure that it did. 

“ I have certainly no desire to interfere in this 
matter,” said an honourable member who had 


a right to demand.” But the honourable and 
| gallant gentleman stubbornly kept his seat. 
I Member after member rose to beg of him to 
withdraw the offensive imputation; but his in- 
flexibility was heroic ! He knew, of course, 
that he should be compelled either at once to 
retract or to languish until he did in the custody 
of the sergeant, who, with that peculiar courtesy 
for which he had ever been distinguished, would 
j have been but too happy to afford him every 
accommodation; but he felt that his reputation 
! for courage might be perilled, unless he firmly 
heid out till the last. The Speaker rose again 
and again to demand — in his peculiarly bland 
I manner — the withdrawal of that expression 
which had given so much pain ; but nothing 
could move the honourable and gallant gentle- 
man, until a personage with beautifully tinted 
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'[ cheeks proceeded to make a well understood 
„ motion, when he declared, what he could not 
before have declared, without involving his 
honour, that, in imputing deliberate falsehood 
to the honourable member, he meant nothing at 
all personalty offensive, and here the matter 
ended. 

An attempt was now made to recall the at- 
tention of honourable members to business ; but 
as the majority of them manifested a strong 
;i disinclination to attend to any thing of the sort, 
Valentine, on being urged by Goodman, re- 
j solved upon releasing that majority from their 
legislative functions for the night. 

Accordingly, just as a prosy individual, who 
had evidently placed a written speech in his 
hat, was trying to pick up the thread of the 
I debate, Valentine, throwing his voice under one 
of the galleries, cried “ Question !” 

“ Why, that is the question !” said the hon- 
ourable member, who was compelled again to 
look at the speech in his hat. 

“Let it be read by the clerk !” shouted Valen- 
tine. 

“ Order, order, order !” said the Speaker. 

“ Aye, give it to the clerk,” cried two juvenile 
senators. 

“ Question ! question !” and the cry on one 
side of the house becoming general, the hon. 
member indignantly resumed his seat 
At this moment two honourable members 
rose together, and the calls for bothi became 
general and loud. Both seemed extremely 
anxious to speak, and therefore neither felt dis- 
osed, for some time, to give way. At length, 
owever, one of them yielded ; but he had no 
sooner done so, than Valentine shouted out, 
“Down!” which shout found at least a hundred 
echoes, for in an instant nothing but “Down ! 
down ! down !” could be heard. The honoura- 
ble gentleman, however, still stood firmly, and 
folded his arms with a look of defiance which 
seemed to enrage about fifty other honourable 
members who had previously been silent, but 
who now appeared to have caught a very sud- 
den and severe cold, for they began to cough 
and sneeze with unspeakable violence. 

No sooner had this coughing and sneezing 
been added to the loud shouts of “ Down !” than 
several honourable gentlemen favoured the 
company with a little howling ; and then a little 
yelling was heard, and then admirable imita- 
tions of the languages peculiar to certain inte- 
resting zoological curiosities, and then mingling 
cries of “ Order!” “Shame !” and “Bravo !” and 
then a very violent clapping of hands, and then 
loud and apparently hysterical laughter, until at 
length there arose a mass of hideous sounds, to 
vvhich nothing could be comparable save those 
which might proceed from a den in which five 
hundred maniacs were battling with a corre- 
sponding number of very wild beasts. 

Valentine had no idea that a storm could have 
been raised so soon; indeed, he never imagined 
that such a storm as that could have been raised 
there at all; but as it had been raised, he very 
fiuietly proceeded to analyze the body of sound 
by separating the various little interesting 
noises of which it was composed. 

Upon one of the benches sat a couple of 
highly intellectual individuals who were nam- 
3 


ing the speaker for the next harmony by knock- 
ing him down for “ a jolly good song,” and be- 
hind them an honourable member was seriously 
engaged in whetting the ghostof a knife upon a 
spectral grindstone. A short distance from him 
sat a statesman promoting the prosperity of the 
country in general, and the interests of his con- 
stituents in particular, by buzzing through his 
teeth in imitation of that notorious hurdy-gurdy 
which won’t go to more than one tune, and 
what that in its infancy might have been, it is 
utterly impossible to determine; for, having 
been played for so many years, it appeared now 
to have been almost wholly worn away. A lit- 
tle farther on a profound politician was contend- 
ing for the eternal nature of his principles by 
shouting “Quack! quack!” with an energetic 
feeling, which any duck in the universe might 
naturally have envied. By his side sat a sena- 
tor resolved on upholding the dignity of the 
crown by playing what by a stretch of the ima- 
gination he had conceived to be a regular 
trombone, and immediately above him one who 
might have been a Premier in embryo, was 
drawing a lot of imaginary corks. Several 
aristocratic individuals under the gallery, who 
ought to have had “ Ears pierced” painted over 
the doors of their respective residences, were 
whistling with the shrillness of gods, while a 
merry old boy who had several slips of paper 
stuck under the collar of his coat, was playing 
what he conceived for that particular occasion 
to be a Jew’s harp, which, as a mere matter of 
justice, it must be admitted, he managed with 
senatorial sublimity and tact. On me of the 
back benches sat a row of individuals, who 
being determined to support the Agricultural 
Interests by “ a long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull altogether,” had imagined that they were 
hauling up an extremely heavy anchor, and as 
each had his arms round the waist of the vic- 
tim immediately before him, they pulled each 
other backwards and forwards in a line, shout- 
ing out with great energy, “ Yeo heave ho !” 

The great point of attraction, however — that 
which tended more than all to inspire Valen- 
tine with the conviction that he was then in the 
midst of the collective wisdom of the nation, 
inasmuch as those around him knew how to do 
everything — was a section of politicians who 
had formed themselves into a sort of a knot, and 
who not only seemed quite resolved to do all in 
their power to contribute to the harmony of the 
evening, but who absolutely did, to a sensible 
extent, succeed in swelling the general sound. 
One was str-iving to obtain justice for Ireland, 
by braying in the most natural manner possi- 
ble; another was saving the country from revo- 
lution by squealing “A week, a week !” in hum- 
ble imitation of a juvenile pig oppressed; a 
third was avenging the insults offered to the 
British flag by an extraordinary effort to crow 
like a cock ; a fourth was sustaining the integ- 
rity of the empire by imparting an idea of the 
sound of a French horn; a fifth was supporting 
the Established Church by perpetually shout- 
ing, “ Yoiks ! Tallyho !” a sixth pledged to pro- 
cure the abolition of military torture, was show- 
ing precisely how cat calls to cat; a seventh 
was endeavouring to put an end to the sangui- 
nary civil war in Spain, by converting his own 
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hat and that of a statesman who sat immediately 
before him into a couple of kettle-drums, which 
he certainly continued to beat with an energy 
that “ nothing else could match;’ an eighth, 
who had been pledged to the abolition of the 
slave-trade, was engaged in giving effect to a 
popular air; while a ninth was endeavouring to 
impress upon the house the necessity for an im- 
mediate extension of the suffrage by imparting 
to all around what he conceived to be a highly 
correct notion of the moral and physical effects 
of hydrophobia. 

In vain the Speaker, during these irregular 
proceedings, tried to show that such conduct 
was not exactly consistent with the character 
of a deliberative assembly; in vain he strove to 
direct the attention of honourable members to 
the fact that the interests and the feelings of the 
country in general could not be thus really 
represented ; he thundered forth “ Order, and 
rose twenty times to enlorce it in vain ; his pre- 
sence was unheeded, his authority contemned ; 
and he therefore at length sank back in his 
chair to view the scene with mingled feelings 
of indignation and sorrow. Valentine felt for 
the old gentleman, for he appeared to be shed- 
ding tears ; and being therefore determined to 
put an end to these proceedings, if possible, he 
took advantage of a moment when the throats 
of those who composed the first assembly of 
gentlemen in the world displayed symptoms of 
exhaustion, and sent a most extraordinary cry 
of “Shame!” into one of the reflectors, which 
appeared for the moment to be under some 
supernatural influence, and which caused the 
majority of the senators below to look up with 
an expression of amazement. 

As the noise became in consequence some- 
what subdued, Valentine raised another sepul- 
chral cry of “Shame,” which was heard with 
far greater distinctness than the first, and which 
induced the identical old gentleman who had 
been playing the imaginary Jew’s harp, and 
who was evidently indignant at this strange in- 
terruption, to rise with the view of directing 
attention to an extraordinary fact — one of which 
he appeared to have had no previous know- 
ledge— namely, that of there being strangers in 
the gallery! The very moment this honourable 
gentleman rose, a loud burst of laughter drowned 
every other sound; for the whole house per- 
ceived that an humble petition had been cut 
into slips, and not only secured by the collar of 
his coat, but stuck firmly with wafers all over 
his back, reaching even below his expansive 
coat-tails. Of this the honourable member of 
course was unconscious ; but as his object had 
been gained in so far as that the noise had been 
renewed, he very quietly sat down with the 
view of playing a few more popular and inte- 
resting tuues. with the instrument which he 
conceived he held tightly between his gums. 

lie was, however, soon interrupted again, for 
an honourable member who had made many 
ineffectual attempts to obtain a hearing, takirig 
advantage of a temporary suppression of noise, 
rose to move an adjournment. The motion 
was followed by shouts of “No, no!” and a 
really extraordinary species of yelling; but as 
the honourable member declared that he was 
determined to take the sense of the house — to 


the utter astonishment of Valentine, who could 
not conceive where the sense could be found.!, 
the adjournment was agreed to without a div! 
sion, and the immediate rush towards the door 
was tremendous. 

As soon as the coast became sufficient!, 
clear, Goodman and his charge left the hous. 
and proceeded homewards; but while the f ee |. 
ing which prevailed in the bosom of the forme! 
was that of unqualified delight, that which 
reigned in the breast of the latter was one of 
unmingled and boundless surprise. 


CHAPTER X. 

In which Goodman is honoured with a peculio 
visit, and subsequently seized in the must mij,. 
terious manner possible. 

Without presuming to enter those peon, 
liarly chaotic regions Geology might tempt th e 
imagination to explore — without, indeed, goin, 
any farther back than the days of Adam ani 
Eve — it may with safety be asserted— takingfo, 
a point that interesting period of our history 
when young Creation beat old Chaos hollow-1 
that of all the destructive wars which have at. 
dieted mankind, the War of Attachments has 
raged with the greatest constancy and fierce, 
ness. From the birth of the sun, moon an! 
stars, to the deluge, from the deluge to the com. 
mencement of the Christian era, and from thence 
to the period of the publication of these adven- 
tures, the attachments have been savagely cut. 
ting each other's throats — scourging, smother 
ing, and torturing each other in every conceive 
ble variety of forms — in a word, all the evil) 
with which man has been cursed are attributable 
solely to this War of the Attachments. 

Now, in proportion as Goodman’s attachmett 
to Valentine increased, his attachment to hit 
amiable relatives diminished; in fact, the one 
was very quietly smothering the other, whe; 
those relatives in turn formed certain new at- 
tachments which they conceived might promos 
the great object they had in view. 

One heavenly morning, about twelve o’clock, 
when the leaves of the aspen were shivering it 
the breeze, when the cows were each momet: 
expecting to be milked, and when, Valentitt 
having been sent to the banker’s, Goodman was 
reading in his library alone, the servant enteio: 
with a couple of highly glazed cards, wbicl 
bore the following remarkable inscriptions- 
Dr. Emanuel W. Buwlemout, and Da. Dyonysiii 
Doiib. 

“ Dr. Emanuel W. Bowlemoutl — Bowlemoi 
— Bowlemout,” said Goodman, considering- 
“Dr. Dionysius Dobbl — Dobb? — Dobbi — Ihat 
not the slightest knowledge of these gentleme: 
Ask them to walk in.” 

While the servant was seducing the two do: 
tors out of the parlour, Goodman read the cant 
again and again, conceiving that their name 
might strike their full length portraits on |i 
memory. 

“ Good morning, sir,” profoundly observed: 
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remarkably short and apoplectic individual, 
■who appeared to have been afflicted with the 
dropsy from his youth. 

“Good morning,” said Goodman, waving his 
hand towards a couple of chairs, of which the 
doctors took possession. 

“ My name is Bowlemout,” observed the drop- 
sical person — “ My friend, Dr Dobb.” 

Goodman bowed and placed the cards upon 
the table. 

“You are quite well, I hope?” said Dr. Eman- 
uel W. Bowlemout. 

“Perfectly,” said Goodman; “thank God I 
never had a day’s illness in my life.” 

Dr. Bowlemout looked at Dr. Dobb, who 
cocked his chin upon his stick, and eyed Good- 
man intently. 

“ May I,” observed Goodman, after waiting in 
silence some considerable time — “may I inquire 
the object of this visit!” 

“Most certainly, my dear sir,” replied Dr. 
Bowlemout, looking again at Dr. Dobb, who still 
continued to sit like a statue in mourning for 
some dear friend. — “ It may, my dear sir, appear 
somewhat extraordinary that we should have 
called upon you thus without a previous intro- 
duction; but it is perhaps in these cases quite 
as well — quite.” And Dr. Bowlemout looked 
once more at Dr. Dobb, who did condescend 
then to nod, by way of signifying that that ob- 
servation had met his views precisely. 

Goodman was still unable to imagine what 
the object of these gentlemen could be; but he 
ventured to suppose that he should know in 
good time, and therefore waited for its natural 
development with patience, while those gentle- 
men were viewing him with what he conceived 
to be an expression of pity. 

“Do me the favour,” at length said Dr. Bowl- 
emout, placing his finger delicately upon Good- 
man’s wrist, as his hand rested upon the table 
— “allow me.” 

“Gentlemen!” said Goodman, firmly, with- 
drawing his hand, “you have honoured me with 
a visit, and you have, I presume, some object 
in view; need 1 add that I consider it necessary 
for that object to be explained!” 

“ Why, my dear sir,” replied Dr. Bowlemout, 
“the fact is, we have called at the request of 
certain intimate friends of yours, who fancy 
that you have not been looking quite so well of 
late — to ascertain the precise state of your gene- 
ral health.” 

“Indeed!” said Goodman, smiling; “ I ought 
to be exceedingly obliged to those friends. May 
I know to whom I am indebted for this extraor- 
dinary act of kindness?” 

“ Why that, my dear sir, is a matter of ex- 
treme delicacy,” replied Bowlemout. “You 
will perceive that they are naturally apprehen- 
sive that they might be deemed too officious — 
too fond of parading their friendship.” 

“They,” said Goodman, “ who imagine that I 
should fail to appreciate this or any other act 
of kindness, can know me but imperfectly. 
There surely can be no serious objection to 
their names being mentioned?” 

“I really,” said Dr. Bowlemout, “ do not feel 
justified in naming them.” 

“No, no, no!” gruffly exclaimed Dr. Dobb. 
“ There is no necessity for that sort of thing.” 


“I can perceive no necessity for the other 
sort of thing,” observed Goodman, somewhat 
piqued at the roughness of Dr. Dobb. “This 
visit, I trust, did not originate in any idle curi- 
osity!” 

“Oh, not at all! not at all, my dear sir; not 
at all !” cried Dr. Bowlemout, “ God bless me, 
no, not at all !” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said Goodman, “I am 
able to inform those exceedingly kind friends, 
through you, that I am capable of forming a 
judgment on the state of my own health — ” 

“That’s the point! — the very point!” inter- 
rupted Dr. Bowlemout, turning to Dr. Dobb, who 
gave several short nods. 

“ What’s the point!” inquired Goodman. 

“That men are not always able to form such 
a judgment,” growled Dr. Dionysius Dobb. 
“You, for instance, may be afflicted with one of 
the most serious maladies that are incident to 
the human frame without being in the slightest 
degree conscious of the fact. — Have you heard, 
bv the bye, from your friend, the emperor, 
lately?” 

“ I am, perhaps,” said Goodman, after a pause 
— during which Dr. Bowlemout gave Dr. Dobb 
certain slight, but mysterious winks — “I am 
perhaps bound to presume that your object is 
not to insult me?” 

“ Oh, dear me, no, not at all !” cried Dr. Bowl- 
emout. 

“ I must say that that question appears to me 
to be extraordinary — indeed, the whole pro- 
ceeding is of so strange a character, that I 
scarcely know even now what to make of it. 
Have you any thing more to say, gentlemen?” 

“ Why, there are,” said Dr. Bowlemout, “two 
or three points upon which I should like to be 
informed. You are related, I believe, to the 
Royal Family?” 

“ Sir!” thundered Goodman, and his eyes 
flashed with all their wonted fire. “ Old as I 
am, I am not a man to be insulted with impu- 
nity.” 

“ Calm yourself ; come, come, my dear sir, 
be cool!” said Dr. Bowlemout. 

“Cool, sir!” cried Goodman; “do you take 
me for an idiot? Think you that I’ll consent to 
be made the sport of fools? Who sent you? 
Were you in fact sent at all? If you were, why 
do you not, like men — ” 

“ Mr. Valentine has returned,” said the ser- 
vant, who, after knocking for some time, had 
entered. — “He wishes to know, sir, if he may 
speak with you.” 

“Yes,” said Goodman; “ tell him I want him,” 
and Valentine, who was then at the door, walked 
in. 

“ My dear boy,” said Goodman, “I have been 
grossly insulted; I never was before so insulted 
as I have been by these two persons, of whom 
I have no sort of knowledge.” 

“ We simply asked him,” said Bowlemout, 
“if he were not related to the Royal Family?” 

“And why ask so ridiculous a question?” 
said Valentine, with one of his peculiarly pierc- 
ing glances. 

“Because,” replied Dr. Bowlemout, “we 
were informed that he claimed the British 
crown.” 

“ And what if you were thus informed? What, 
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if even he had such a claim, would it interfere 
with any claim of yours? What have you to 
do with the matter? — what is it to you? — Have 
you,” added Valentine, addressing Goodman, 
“ any desire to detain these gentlemen 

“None whatever,” replied Goodman; “ on the 
contrary, I wish them gone.” 

“Then you will probably walk with me at 
once to the door," observed Valentine to the 
gentlemen in question, who still kept their seats. 

“We came here, young man,” said Dr.Bowl- 
emout, pompously, “to perform a public duty; 
and we shall go when we please.” 

“Then, if you do,” rejoined Valentine, “you 
must please to go immediately.” 

“ VVht?” thundered Dr. Dionysius Dobb. 

“Because, if you do not,” replied Valentine, 
“ I shall be compelled to make you go before you 
please.” 

At this moment a laughing duett of derision 
burst from Drs. Bowlemout and Dobb. They 
soon, however, found that they had made a 
slight mistake in their estimate of Valentine’s 
character, for on the instant he seized Dr. Bowl- 
emout by the collar, and, without the smallest 
difficulty, brought him to the ground. The mo- 
ment Dr. Bowlemout was down, Dr. Dobb 
sprang at Valentine with the ferocity of a tiger, 
and Goodman sprang at him; but before he had 
time to reach him, Valentine, who was then on 
one knee, caught hold of the legs of Dr. Dobb, 
and threw him cleverly over Dr. Bowlemout’s 
back. 

“ Keep the fat one down!” shouted Valentine. 
“ Don’t let him stir ! I’ll come back for him in a 
moment.” And he proceeded to drag Dr. Dobb 
to thq door, which he opened, andhaving thrown 
him into the street, closed it again, and ran back 
for the other. 

“ Now, sir !” said Valentine to Dr. Bowlemout, 
who was panting for breath, and seemed nearly 
exhausted, “do you wish to be thrown head- 
long after your friend, or will you walk?” 

01 the two, Bowlemout decidedly preferred 
the latter mode of proceeding, and hastened at 
once to the door ; but the moment he had reached 
the step in safety, he turned round, and scowl, 
ing at Goodman, cried, with all the breath he 
appeared to have in his body, “ Oh! you shall 
suffer for this! — we'll have our revenge !” and 
Valentine pushed him off the step and closed 
the door. 

About half an hour after the departure of these 
gentlemen, Walter and Horace looked in to in- 
vite Goodman to meet a few friends at their 
house, in the evening. 

To them he explained what had occurred, and 
they expressed their astonishment with extra- 
ordinary warmth. He also explained that he 
and V alentine were j ust about to start for Graves- 
end, at which they appeared to be equally sur- 
prised; and after having ascertained the precise 
time the boat started they hastily quitted the 
house. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The mysterious seizure — a gentleman drowned in 
imagination — first appearance of Valentine 
upon the stage of the Italian opera. 


1 


When Goodman had adjusted the week’s ac. 
cumulation of papers, he and Valentine walked 
leisurely towards Cornhill, but as he had some 
little business to transact in the immediate 
I vicinity of the Bank, he sent Valentine forward 
to amuse himself for half an hour on the steam 
packet wharf. 

Before the half hour had expired, Goodman 
had completed the business on hand, and as he 
felt that he might still be in time for the three 
o’clock boat, he walked rather briskly towards 
the quay from which it started. He had scarcely 
however, turned into Fish-street-Hill, when two 
powerful looking fellows hastily crossed from 
the opposite side, and placed themselves im- 
mediately before him. 

“Fine day, sir,” said one of these persons in 
a singularly rough heavy tone. 

“ It is a fine day,” observed Goodman, endea- 
vouring to pass them, “a very fine day.” 

“ You’d better have a ride along with us, sir,” 
said the fellow, seizing Goodman’s right arm. 

“ What do you mean, man !” cried Goodman, 
as he strove to wring his arm from the fellow’s 
firm grasp. 

“Why, on’y that we’re going to take a quiet 
country ride, and we wants you to obleedge us 
with your. company, that’s all;” and a coacK; 
that had been waiting on the opposite side, drew 
up to the spot on the instant. 

“In Heaven’s name!” exclaimed Goodman, 
who had become much alarmed, “ what can all 
this mean?” and again he made an effort to dis- 
engage his arm, but found it held as firmly as 
though it had been in a vice. 

“ Come, come, you know, be quiet ; it an’t o’ 
no use, you know ; none o’ your tricks ; it won’t 
do,” said the fellow. 

“My good man,” cried Goodman, “you are 
labouring under some strange mistake — indeed, 
indeed you are mistaken.” 

“Not a bit of it,” growled the fellow, “not a 
ha’porth ! your name’s Goodman, an’t it? Mr. 
Grimwood Goodman ?” 

“It certainly is, but — ” 

“Oh ! it’s all right! the fus cousin to the em- 
peror of Chany, you know! — now if so be as 
you want to be treated like a genelman, you’ll 
get in at once, without any more bones.” 


‘ But I will not get in!” exclaimed Goodman. 


Well,” said the fellow, calmly, “ there’s not 
the least compulsion in life, you know — on’y 
you must.” 

“What, — what does it mean, &r? — where is 
your authority for this monstrous proceeding?” 

“ Oh, we have got lots of authority,” cried the 
fellow; and his assistant proceeded to let down 
the steps while the coachman held open the 
door. 

“ Help ! help !” shouted Goodman as a gentle- 
man passed. “For Heaven’s sake, save me 
from these ruffians !” 

“ What is all this about ?” said the gentleman, 
approaching. 

“It’s all right, sir; all quite reg’lar,” replied 
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the fellow, first tapping his forehead, and then i 
placing his thumb by the side of his nose ; “you i 
understand 1” 

“ Poor fellow !” exclaimed the gentleman, in 
accents of pity. 1 

“ My good sir, but hear me — pray hear me !” 
cried Goodman. 

“Go quietly, there’s a dear man,” said the c 
gentleman, evidently affected. “It is all for the 
best; these persons will not harm you, indeed i 
they will not — come, come.” 1 

“ Sir!” exclaimed Goodman — “Oh! hear me j 
explain! — stay, stay but for an instant! — stay ; 
sir, if you are a Christian !” but the gentleman, t 
who appeared to be in haste, sighed deeply 
while a tear stood in his eye, and passed on. ( 
“Now are we to clap on a jacket or not!” i 
cried the fellow, who began to be impatient. i 
“ Good God !” exclaimed Goodman — “ will no : 
one assist me 1 Help! help! For the love of 1 
Heaven! — Help! help!” he repeated in tones 
the most piercing, while he struggled with all 
the strength at his command. He was, how- 
ever, but as a child in the grasp of a giant; for 
the principal ruffian at once thrust him into the : 
coach, in which Goodman, the benevolent, warm- 
hearted Goodman, sunk back and immediately 
fainted. 

While this most extraordinary seizure was 
being made, Valentine was waiting with much 
impatience at the wharf. The packet by which 
they were to have started had left, and the latest, 
which had immediately after glided like a swan 
to the spot, was filling fast. It being Saturday, 
hundreds of persons, consisting chiefly of mer- 
chants, warehousemen, and clerks, whose fami- 
lies annually reside at Gravesend three weeks 
or a month, hastened down with the view of 
joining those families that night, and returning 
to business early on Monday morning. With 
these persons almost every seat upon deck was 
soon occupied. Some began to peruse the 
weekly journals, some to arrange the papers 
with which their pockets had been filled, while 
others, with their arms folded under their coat- 
tails, were thoughtfully watching the progress 
of the tide. 

At length the men on board began to bustle 
about the deck, and the captain mounted one of 
the boxes by which the paddles were partially 
concealed, and commenced giving orders about 
the adjustment of certain ropes. As every mo- 
tion was now indicative of an immediate start, 
Valentine at once rushed on board, feeling cer- 
tain that he must have missed Goodman in the 
crowd. He searched the deck and cabin, how- 
ever, in vain ; and as he looked with anxiety 
from the side of the vessel, to ascertain if Good- 
man were coming, the Captain gave his orders 
to let the boa# go. 

“ But one moment !” cried Valentine, address- 
ing the Captain. “ I expect a friend here in an 
instant.” 

“ Time’s up, sir ; can’t stop,” said the Captain. 
“Now, my lads, come, look alive !” and his peo- 
ple began to unfasten the ropes, when Valentine 
leaping upon the barge to which the vessel had 
been secured, resolved on detaining her a few 
moments longer. 

“Captain!” shouted Valentine, making his 
voice proceed apparently from a little wooden 


watch-box of an office, adorned with flaming red 
and blue placards. 

“Hollo!” cried the Captain., 

“You are wanted in the office!” shouted 
Valentine. 

“ Why, we’re off! — who wants me!” 

“One of the proprietors. Here! you must 
come !” 

“ Blow one of the proprietors !” growled the 
indignant Captain, unllo voce. “ Here, hold fast a 
bit; I wonder what’s the matter now'.” And he 
jumped from the deck upon the landing barge, 
and proceeded towards the office, with a coun- 
tenance expressive of any thing but delight. 

Valentine again looked most anxiously for 
Goodman, and just as he saw some one hasten- 
ing towards the wharf w'hom he conceived 
might be him, the gallant Captain returned, and 
after knocking aside every man who stood in 
his w'ay, shouted, “Who was it said I was v'anted! 

I should just like to know,” he added, gruffly, on 
receiving no answer. “ I’m blowed if I wouldn’t 
pitch him right overboard bang!” and having 
scrambled to the top of the paddle-box, again 
gave the signal for starting. 

Valentine, however, being determined to give 
Goodman a few' minutes more, no sooner heard 
the well known signal given, than sending 
his voice under the stern of the vessel shouted 
— “ Help ! help ! a boat, a boat ! Help ! help ! 
help!” so loudly, that in a moment the per- 
sons who were standing on the wharf joined in 
the cry simultaneously with the passengers on 
board. Down dashed the boat which had been 
hawled up to the stern with a force which must 
have killed any man out and out if one had 
happened to have been there; while other boats 
instantly came to the spot, and every available 
rope was in immediate requisition. The boats 
darted round and round the vessel, in vain, fol- 
lowed by the eyes of the passengers, who ap- 
peared to be in a state of great excitement, 
while the steam was hissing, panting, and snort- 
ing with as much angry violence as if it had 
been perfectly cognisant of the trick. 

“Poor soul!” exclaimed a stout old gentle- 
man, who stood upon the barge; “he has sunk, 
I fear, to rise no more!” 

“Help! Here, here, here!” shouted Valentine, 
and away the boats flew to the spot from which 
the sound appeared to proceed, .while the pas- 
sengers rushed from side to side with the most 
painful anxiety. 

“Where, where are you!” cried one of the 
boatmen. “My good fellow — now, now! give 
another hail ! — where are you!” 

“ Here!” cried Valentine. 

“Starn ! starn !” shouted the Captain in haste. 
“Look alive!” And away went the boats again 
astern. “Have you got him!” he inquired of 
the men; “ have you got him!” But the reply 
was, “ If we could but only see him we shouldn’t 
care.” 

“Make haste,” shouted Valentine. 

“ Where!” cried the Captain; “where, where, 
my poor fellow — where are you!” 

“On the wheel,” exclaimed Valentine, faintly. 

“ Hold on but a moment ! now, now, my lads 

now! to the wheel; now, hurrah !” cried the Cap- 
- tain, whose eyes at once sparkled with joy, for he 
i felt that he should save the poor fellow at lash 
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“ Move ahead !” cried Valentine, assuming the 
voice of a lad whom he had heard give the order 
before, and the wheels on the instant dashed 
violently round amidst a general shout of horror ! 

The wheels were stopt; the foam subsided; 
but the voice was heard no more. The pas- 
sengers looked at each other aghast. The Cap- 
tain stared at the boy and the boy stared at the 
Captain; but neither of them uttered a word — 
indeed, for several minutes a death-like silence 
prevailed, and the general conviction was, that 
the wheel had dashed down the unfortunate 
man, who had become too much exhausted to 
rise again to the surface. 

Valentine again looked round for his guardian, 
but again was most grievously disappointed. 
The vessel was then half an hour behind time; 
and as he felt that it would be useless to detain 
her any longer, he made up his mind to let her 
go. The men in the boats were still watching 
the surface of the river intently; the Captain 
was explaining to the boy what he had done, 
and the boy was declaring to the sceptical Cap- 
tain that the order to move ahead had not pro- 
ceeded from him, while the passengers and the 
persons who stood upon the barge were relating 
to each other how the poor fellow struggled as 
they saw him in imagination go down ; and 
descanting very freely upon all that was known 
of the characteristics peculiar to a watery grave. 

The captain at length, feeling that nothing 
more could be done for the “ poor fellow,” again 
prepared to start, and Valentine, in order to 
relieve his mind, sent a loud shout of laughter 
immediately behind him. The effect was elec- 
trical. Nothing could exceed the astonishment 
displayed by the Captain. He turned sharply 
round, with a bosom swelling with indignation, 
in order to ascertain what manner of man he 
could be who thus had the cold-blooded inhu- 
manity to laugh at so awful a moment as that. 

“ It was only a joke !” said Valentine. 

“A joke!” cried the Captain, indignantly — 
“ a joke !” 

“ Why, yes, I wasn’t overboard at all [’’shouted 
Valentine. “ I only made believe !” 

“ Made believe 1” cried the Captain, looking 
scornfully towards the quarter from which the 
sounds appeared to proceed. “ Who is it that 
spoke! who only made believe! I’ll give a 
crown out of my own pocket to know ! — for that 
man, if he was even the king of England, should 
not remain aboard of my boat another instant. 
I’d make him go ashore, if I wouldn’t — who 
■was it!” 

As the inhuman person in question refused 
to reply, and as the indignant captain found it 
impossible to discover the delinquent, he with 
evident reluctance again gave the signal for 
starting, when the vessel was released from her 
moorings, and glided majestically down with 
the tide. 

The very moment the boat was out of sight, 
Valentine started to the residence of the citizen 
upon whom Goodman had called on his way to 
the wharf, and having there ascertained that he 
had left in great haste, he proceeded home 
fancying that something of importance might 
have occurred to induce his guardian to return. 
On hearing, however, that he had not returned, 
he concluded at once that he must have started 


by the first boat, unseen in the crowd, and after 
allowing the. servant to bring up the tray with 
some cold beef and salad, he began to think 
how he should amuse himself until the morning, 
when he intended to follow by the earliest boat. 

No sooner had he finished his meal and drank 
a couple glasses of port, which had been left in 
the decanter, than Horace arrived in a state of 
great excitement, to inquire if within the last 
hour his father had been there! On being 
informed that he had not, his excitement in- 
creased, but on learning that Valentine had just 
returned alone, he smiled with intense satisfac- 
tion, and entered the parlour at once. 

“Well, my young ancient!” cried Horace; 
“ why, I thought you were off to the aristocratic 
regions of Gravesend 1” 

“I did start for that purpose,” said Valentine, 
“ but I unfortunately missed your uncle.” 

“ Of course ! Why you didn’t expect any other 
thing, did you ! It’s just like the old undeniable. 
He and my governor in that little particular are 
just as much alike as two wheelbarrows. Only 
let ’em slip, and they go in-and-out, in-and-out, 
like a couple of crocodiles, and if you ever 
catch so much as a sight of ’em again, why you 
must have an eye like a Flanders brick. But 
I say, my little antediluvian, havn’t you got a 
glass of wine to give a fellow ! Where does old 
owe-nothing keep it!” 

“ Upon my word I don’t know; but Ann will 
get us some, doubtless,” replied Valentine, ring- 
ing the bell. 

“Aye, that’s the very card,” observed Horace, 
“for I’m about fit to drop.” And he cocked his 
legs deliberately upon the table. “ I say, my 
Seraphina,” he continued, as Ann entered the 
room, “here’s a dreadful state of mind for a 
bottle to be in ! come, give it a belly full of some- 
thing, old girl.” 

The order was confirmed by a nod from Valen- 
tine, and a bottle of port was brought up with 
the corkscrew, when Horace first pronounced 
Ann to be an out-and-outer, and then seizing the 
carving-knife with which he cracked the shoul- 
der of the bottle, very dexterously wrung its 
long neck off. 

“ Dear me, Mr. Horace !” exclaimed Ann, 
“how I wish you’d draw the corks, you do make 
such a mess.” 

“ Bring us another glass, my old girl,” said 
Horace, who, on its being brought, added, “now 
you’ll know how much better it tastes in this 
way,” and as Ann expressed a great disinclina- 
tion to try it, he simply threw her down'upon 
the sofa, when, having kissed her and forced 
her to swallow the wine, he laughed at her 
indignation, and allowed her to retire. 

“ It strikes me with just about the force of a 
sledge-hammer,” said Horace, after having re- 
plenished his glass three times without relin- 
quishing the bottle for a moment, “ that you are 
neither more nor less than an out-and-out brick. 
Now what do you dream of doing with your 
body to-night!” 

“ I scarcely know,” replied Valentine. 

“ Well then. I’ll tell you what it is; just cock 
yourself comfortably under my care, and I’ll 
show you a little of life.” 

“ But I fancied,” observed Valentine, “ that 
you were going to have a party to-night.” 
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“ And so we are,” returned Horace ; “ but you 
don’t suppose that I’m such an out-and-out flat 
as to join them, do you ! If uncle had been 
going, why I must then have stuck there of 
course, for he’s such an excruciating old file, 
that he couldn’t be happy without me ; but as 
he’ll not, you know, be there at all, don’t sup- 
pose that I’m going to waste the evening with a 
parcel of jolly old dummies, some mumbling 
about the weather, some growling about the 
high price of bees’-wax, some whining about 
the anti-diminishable character of the national 
debt, and others showing how a jolly revolution 
might be averted by allowing pickled cabbage 
to be imported in the raw. A rubber’s the very 
utmost to which they could be goaded, and then 
they’re such wide awake warmint, you can’t 
even so much as palm a card without being told 
of it, which happens to be the very thing I most 
hate. Why, then, should I join a crew of this 
particular kidney, unless, indeed, I wanted to cut 
the throat of time, or to commit an act of self- 
smotheration 1 It is true I shall have tea with 
them just for the wetness of the thing, and then 
of course I bolt; so if you like, you know, to 
place yourself under my care, I shall just put 
you up to a thing or two that isn’t known to 
here and there one.” 

“Oh, I shall be most happy,” observed Valen- 
tine. 

“ Well then, we’ll finish this bottle, and stop 
just an hour at home, and then we’ll run a regu- 
lar trump to earth, who can take us where you 
never were before. But, remember, when I 
light my cheroot, and you see the old out-and- 
outers cocking up their jolly old noses, leave 
the room, and I’ll be after you with all the alac- 
rity of a bum.” 

Accordingly, the bottle was emptied, almost 
solely by Horace, and they proceeded to the 
house of his father, where they found half a 
dozen disagreeable old shrews whose husbands 
were expected to join them after tea. 

“ Have you seen your father, Horace!” in- 
quired Mrs. Goodman. 

“ No,” replied Horace, who winked at his 
dear and anxious mother, and drew her towards 
the window, where they kept up for some time 
a low conversational whisper. 

“There he is,” exclaimed Mrs. Horace Good- 
man. 

“ Not a bit of it, I know,” said Horace ; “ that 
isn’t the old buffer’s knock.” 

“ I know it is,” observed Mrs. Goodman, junior. 

“I tell you it is not,” cried Horace snappishly; 
“ I think I ought to know. He’d never give such 
an out-and-out know-nothing tat-a-rat, rat-a-tat 
business as that. It’s somebody that’s just got 
over a soft single knock, and now doesn’t know 
exactly when to leave off.” 

At this moment Walter entered as pale as a 
ghost, and, on catching the eye of Valentine, 
gave an involuntary shudder. He rallied, how- 
ever, in an instant; but on extending his hand, 
Valentine found that it trembled violently. 

As soon as Mrs. Goodman could conveniently 
manage it, she whispered, “Is it done!” and on 
receiving an intimation in the affirmative, she 
communicated the fact to Mrs. Horace Good- 
man, and it appeared to be highly satisfactory 
to both. 


Tea was then brought up at once, and the 
whole party drew round the table : but it was 
easily perceptible by all, that Walter had on hts 
mind something which bid defiance to tranquil- 
lity. When addressed on any subject he spoke 
with affected gaiety and smiled, but in an instant 
his brow again sank, and his features became 
sullen and rigid as before. 

As Horace had described, it would have been 
dull work indeed, to spend the evening in the 
society of the persons there assembled. There 
was talking, it is true, a great quantity of talk- 
ing, but not a single word was uttered in an 
hour, worth remembering a minute. 

As soon, therefore, as this weary tea affair 
was over, Horace pulled out his case, and began 
to wet a cheroot by rolling it over his tongue 
with peculiar rapidity. 

“ You are not going to smoke,” observed Mrs. 
Goodman, junior. 

“These ladies, I’m sure, will not mind it,” 
said Horace. 

“ Oh ! certainly not 1” simultaneously ex- 
claimed the majority of the ladies, at the same 
time bringing out their scent-bottles to prepare 
for the infliction. 

“Mrs. Shrewell cannot bear it, I know,” said 
the junior Mrs. Goodman. 

“Oh, never mind me!” cried that amiable 
lady. 

“ If that’s the case,” said Horace, “ why of 
course ” 

“ Dear me, no ! by no means ! I never allow 
Mr. Shrewell to smoke, but I don’t at all mind 
it. On the contrary, I think it rather pleasant 
than not.” 

“ Of course !” — exclaimed Horace, who freR 
knew that the old lady would cough with suffi- 
cient violence to make her black in the face in 
five minutes. “Of course!” and after pulling 
out a peculiar description of lucifer, the nipping 
of which sent forth a villanous odour, he pro- 
ceeded to ignite his cheroot. 

This being the signal for starting, Valentine 
gladly left the room, and was instantly followed 
by Horace and his cheroot, to the unspeakable 
gratification of those amiable ladies of whom 
he was any thing but ardently enamoured. 

“Now,” said Horace, “let us be off;” and ac- 
cordingly he and Valentine started in the direc- 
tion of the Haymarket, both highly pleased at 
having escaped. 

“It strikes me,” said Horace, on reaching 
Leicester-square, “ that we shall just be in time 
for old Leatherlungs ; and if so, you’ll have a 
bit of a treat to begin with.” 

“ Who’s Leatherlungs!” inquired Valentine. 

“That’s only his professional name,” replied 
Horace. “ His real name is Growlaway. He’s 
in the Opera chorus, and a regular trump he is, 
too; this is the crib he patronizes.” And Val- 
entine was dragged into a little dirty pot-house, 
and eventually reached a dark room at the 
back. 

At first he was able to distinguish nothing, 
for in addition to the room being dark, it was 
densely filled with smoke, while a circular ven- 
tilator was rattling round and round at the rate 
of full thirty miles an hour. Horace, however, 
at once grasped the hand of a man who was 
smoking a remarkably long pipe, and when 
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Valentine had been formally introduced to this 
gentleman, they all sat down cosily together. 

“Well, what are you going to standi” was 
the first question asked by Mr. Growlaway. 

“Just whatever you like.” replied Horace. 
“ What have you been drinking!” 

“ Half and half,” said Mr. Growlaway. 

“That I can’t stand,” observed Horace. 
“Let’s have some brandy-and-water,” and the 
chorister’s eyes sparkled, and he pulled away 
at his pipe with additional perseverance, until 
the brandv-and-water arrived, when he as nearly 
as possible swallowed the whole without taking 
his lips from the glass. 

“We want to go behind the scenes,” said 
Horace. “You can manage it for us, can’t 
you 1” 

“Why,” said Mr. Growlatyay, “ they’re get- 
ting so nasty particular, one doesn’t know how 
to act. You must take your chance, you know. 
Follow me right in. If you attempt to look 
round you are done, for they’ll know in a mo- 
ment you don’t belong to the house.” 

“ All right,” said Horace. 

“ But had we not betterpay at once 1” inquired 
Valentine. 

Horace smiled at his simplicity, and explained 
that no money was taken at the door they were 
to enter; and it having been eventually ar- 
ranged that they should follow the steps of Mr. 
Growlaway, Valentine paid for the brandy-and- 
water out of a well filled purse, which Growl- 
away no sooner saw than he suddenly recol- 
lected that he was going to have a benefit on 
the following Monday evening, at the Bull’s-eye 
and Rat-trap Tavern, at the same time pulling 
out a bundle of tickets, five of which Valentine 
felt compelled to purchase, at the remarkably 
small charge of half a sovereign, and they then 
proceeded at once to the stage door of the Italian 
Opera. 

Having passed the gate at the end of the hall, 
Mr. Growlaway intimated that all was quite 
safe, and they leisurely proceeded along a nar- 
row dirty passage, which happened to be dimly 
illumined here and there with the remains of a 
narrow candle deliberately sinking in the socket 
of a tall tin lamp. 

On arriving at the end of this passage they 
ascended a few stairs which led to a wide open 
space, in which certain painted people disguised 
as brigands, and peasants, and Spanish noble- 
men and Turks, were promenading. At the 
back sat a number of persons with their shirt- 
sleeves tucked up drinking porter, while above 
were suspended innumerable pulleys and ropes 
and ragged slips of painted canvass. On the 
left of this space stood what Valentine at first 
sight conceived'to be a tall iron column, but 
which was in reality a round flight of cast iron 
steps, and the gaily dressed people who were 
perpetually ascending, imparted the idea of a 
regiment of butterflies running up a corkscrew. 

“ Now then,” said Growlaway, darting up this 
singular flight of steps, and Horace and Valen- 
tine followed as fast as possible, and after twirl- 
ing round until they were perfectly giddy, they 
turned into a little filthy room near the roof, in 
which about twenty individuals were dressing. 

In this room Valentine at once seated himself 
upon the edge of an old chair with one arm and i 


no bottom, which stood by the side of an ancient 
washing-stand, the top of which was secured 
to the legs with what might, in its infancy, 
have been a towel, twisted tightly and inge- 
niously into the similitude of a rope, while in 
the hole stood a basin with about half a brim, 
which was occasionally supplied with water 
from a brown stone jug, which happened to 
have neither a handle nor a spout. 

As soon as the giddiness occasioned by the 
twirling ascent had gone off, Valentine directed 
his attention to the proceedings of the profess- 
ional gentlemen present, whose attitudes few 
could have failed to admire. One was endeav- 
ouring to perfect himself in the bass part of the 
opening chorus, by leaning over a book and 
singing the notes with infinite-spirit, and cer- 
tainly looked extremely cool and interesting, 
seeing that at that particular time he had nothing 
on but his shirt; another, in precisely the same 
costume, with the exception of a pair of purple 
stockings, was engaged in making really despe- 
rate efforts to act; a third who had nearly com- 
pleted his disguise, was splitting his habiliments 
in all directions, while striving to pull on a re- 
markable couple of buff cut-throat boots, which 
appeared to be about seven sizes too small ; a 
fourth was jumping into a pair of pantaloons 
which might have been built for a twenty-stone 
Dutchman; a fifth who had dressed for a high- 
born Spaniard, and who looked like a journey- 
man tinker incog., was adjusting the mantle of 
another noble person, who, in order that no 
time might be lost, was eating the remains of a 
cold pork-chop, which he had brought with bread 
and mustard in the crown of his hat. 

In the middle of the room stood a table, round 
which several other professional gentlemen 
were engaged in giving the last tranquil touches 
to their formidable countenances, which really 
as a whole looked extremely picturesque. One 
was arching his eyebrows with a piece of burnt 
cork ; another was bringing out his nose by 
drawing black zigzag lines on either side with 
a piece of smoked wire ; another, being a pea- 
sant, was establishing upon his lopg upper lip 
an exact representation of a pair of military 
moustaches ; another was laying on his cheeks 
with a rabbit’s foot, a thick coat of red brick- 
dust upon a waistcoat of pomatum; another 
was endeavouring to adjust a judge’s wig, which 
had adorned the heads of a thousand profes- 
sional gentlemen before him, while another was 
transforming a W'agoner’s hat into the perfect 
similitude of an Italian noble’s, by carefully 
pinning the brim up in front, and making an 
additional hole in the crown for the reception 
of a long peacock’s feather. 

“ Will you not dress and go on 1” inquired 
Horace, when Valentine had feasted his eyes 
on this scene; “you will not get a view of the 
house unless you do.” 

“Oh, with all my heart!” replied Valentine, 
who seemed rather to like the idea than not. 

“ Of course !” observed Horace, throwing to- 
wards him a pair of yellow tights, w'hich he had 
taken from aheap. “On with ’em, and then 
you’ll enjoy your noble self.” 

“ But I’d rather not strip,” said Valentine, ap- 
proving the cut of the tights by no means. 

“ Well, tuck up your trowsers, and v'ind this 
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affair round your calves”— said one who ap- 
peared to be the master of the ceremonies, 
throwing several yards of red and blue worsted 
binding, which was intended to convey to some 
distance a silken idea— ‘“you can as well be a 
brigand as not.” 

Accordingly, up went the trowsers above the 
knee, and round went the blue and red binding, 
when a jacket with spangles was selected and 
put on, and the man who had been fetching the 
professional gentlemen bread and cheese and 
half-and-half, politely offered to make up the 
face of the brigand. 

As soon as this interesting operation had been 
performed, the overture commenced, and the 
call-boy came up to announce the important 
fact, conceiving, probably, that the whole of the 
professional gentlemen might suddenly have 
been seized with total deafness. Valentine just 
caught a glance of himself, and a beautiful 
brigand he fancied he looked! He then turned 
round to exhibit to Horace, but the chair in 
which Horace had been sitting was at that 
moment occupied by “ a malignant and a tur- 
ban’d Turk,” tying up his garters. He had no 
time to make farther scrutiny then, being pressed 
towards the door by the professional group ; he 
therefore, conceiving that he should find his 
companion below, rushed down the iron stair- 
case with the stream, and having remained at 
the side until the curtain drew up, tucked a 
little plump peasant girl under his arm and 
gracefully made his debut. 

It happened to be one of the grand nights of 
the season, and the house had an exceedingly 
brilliant effect. All th'e boxes were full, and 
while the people appeared to be dove-tailed in 
the pit, the spacious gallery presented one mass 
of human beings which reached from the rail 
to the ceiling. $ 

As soon as he could see clearly over the foot- 
lights, which had in the first instance dazzled 
his eyes, Valentine felt that as he was there 
ostensibly with a view to the exercise of his 
talent, he might as well commence operations as 
not ; and as he saw a small personage in one of 
the boxes on the second tier near the proscenium, 
applauding the Prima Donna with extraordinary 
vehemence, by shouting out, “bravo! bravis- 
simo!” and clapping his hands most violently, 
with the obvious view of catching the eye of 
the lady, he thought that he would proceed to 
promote the views of that personage, at least so 
tar as to render him an object of attraction. 

Accordingly, when the applause, which suc- 
ceeded a really delightful scena, had subsided, 
he dexterously threw his voice into the iden- 
tical box in which the lady-killing personage in 
question was seated, and exclaimed in tones of 
ecstasy, “Beautiful! ye gods! oh! excellent! 
never heard any thing like it! encore! delicious, 
demme.” 

“ Order ! order !” cried at least an hundred 
voices on the instant. 

“ I tell you it is beautiful ! demme ! did you 
ever 1 bravissimo ! encore, encore, encore !” 
exclaimed Valentine ; and the small individual, 
"hose voice he had assumed, sat twiddling his 
"rushers, and grinning like an ape taking a 
bird s-eye view of the country from a descend- 
wg parachute. 


“ Order ! order !” again became the general 
cry, and every eye was directed towards the 
particular box in question. 

“ Demme !” continued Valentine; “ don’t I say 
that it’s beautiful ; and am I not perfectly in 
order 1 Did you ever hear any thing half so 
magnificent 1 She’s a great creature — oh ! she’s 
a great creature, demme !” 

“Silence!” exclaimed several highly indig- 
nant persons in the pit; “turn him out!” 

“ I repeat it,” cried Valentine, “ she is a great 
creature.” 

Loud shouts of “ Order, order ! silence ! turn 
him out! drunk!” now proceeded from every 
part of the house, while the little ill-used gentle- 
man, in a slate of interesting unconsciousness, 
sat wondering why every glass in the house, 
both single and double-barrelled, was so imper- 
tinently brought to bear upon him. 

During the whole of this time the legitimate 
performances were stopped; and as the heroine 
of the opera had struck a certain position from 
which she could not possibly move before she 
had uttered a certain exclamation, and could 
not possibly give utterance to that exclamation 
before she had received a certain cue, she very 
quietly intimated the extreme propriety of drop- 
ping the curtain, which was accordingly done 
amid general uproar. 

The very moment the curtain had fallen, the 
attention of the little individual was arrested by 
two persons who had been deputed to expostu- 
late with him on the excessive inconvenience of 
the course which they naturally imagined he had 
been pursuing. To these persons he was heard 
to proclaim his perfect innocence with consi- 
derable earnestness and force, but they were 
seized with a fit of the most inflexible incre- 
dulity, and marvelled that he should so far dis- 
grace the name he bore, as to descend to the 
utterance of so deliberate a falsehood as that of 
declaring thatthe interruption had notproceeded 
from him. Yet what could they do 1 They 
could have sworn, and would have sworn, that 
it had proceeded from him and him alone : yet 
here was a man, a highly distinguished patron 
of the opera, a nobleman! wtfo declared that if 
they had thus sworn they would have commit- 
ted an act of perjury! What could they do 1 
Why they could do no more than they did— ex- 
press a hope that the interruption might not be 
renewed, and retire. 

As the little ill-used personage immediately 
after this became invisible to the audience, the 
uproar speedily subsided; and when the cur- 
tain again rose, the accomplished heroine was 
discovered in precisely the same attitude as 
that in which she had stood before it had fallen. 
The long-expected cue was then given, and then 
came the piercing exclamation, and then a loud 
burst of enthusiastic applause, during which 
the group of choristers marched off the stage, 
and as Valentine of course was compelled to 
march with them, the audience were left to the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of the recitative, the 
duets and the trios that were to follow. 

Now, when Valentine had ascertained that 
the ladies and gentlemen of the choir had two 
or three thousand bars’ rest, he felt it to be his 
duty to keep them out of that mischief into which 
they were displaying a disposition to enter by 
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glancing, and kissing, and squeezing, and whis- 
pering the softest possible nonsense to each 
otheras they stood indiscriminately at the wings. 
Acting upon this amiable impulse, he looked 
anxiously round with the view of occupying 
their minds with something of a more virtuous 
tendency, for he at that moment felt more strongly 
than ever that it was absolutely incumbent upon 
every man to check the progress of indiscre- 
tion by all the means at his command. 

Scarcely had he turned from these professional 
ladies and gentlemen, whose eyes appeared to 
be swimming in liquid naughtiness, when he 
saw about thirty odd pieces of old scenery rest- 
ing against the wall, and conceived that he 
could not conveniently promote the great cause 
of morality more than by setting the gentlemen 
to work to remove them. 

With this extremely laudable object in view, 
he therefore introduced behind the old scenery 
in question a shrill cry of “ murder!” at which, 
of course, the ladies and gentlemen started and 
stared at each other in a really interesting state 
of amazement. The cry was repeated; and 
the ladies became alarmed, and crept to the 
panting bosoms of the gentlemen for protection. 
Again the cry was heard, and the excitement 
became more intense, but as the gentlemen 
were equally affrighted with the ladies, and 
manifested no disposition to move, Valentine 
exclaimed in the voice of a female, “Release 
me ! oh ! help ! get me out ! remove the scenes ! 
remove the scenes, or I faint !” 

“ Why don’t you come here and lend a hand 1” 
cried one of the carpenters who had been at- 
tracted to the spot; “don’t you hear! havn’t 
none of you got any bowels'!” 

This forcible appeal to the humanities had 
the effect of inducing the professional gentle- 
men to approach the old scenes in a body, when 
Valentine introduced a low melancholy moan 
which inspired them with the conviction that 
unless aid came speedily all would be over. 
They therefore at once set to work, regardless 
of the dust which lay upon each scene an inch 
thick, regardless of the splendour of their dresses, 
and of the dignity they had assumed, in fact, re- 
gardless of all but the removal of those frames 
which they naturally imagined were pressing 
the life out of some one. 

“ Stoop down !” cried the carpenter, when 
about half the scenes had been removed; “ stoop 
down and creep out at the bottom.” 

“I cannot; I cannot! oh! do, do, remove 
them !” cried Valentine in the voice of one 
gasping for breath. 

“ Now bear a hand, gen 'emen ! bear a hand 
— quick !” cried the carpenter; and the nobles, 
and the brigands, and the pure unsophisticated 
peasantry, already completely covered with thick 
black dust, again set to work with unprecedented 
zeal, while the ladies, whose natural curiosity 
had subdued their alarm, were most anxiously 
peeping as each scene was removed to ascer- 
tain who on earth it could be, and expressing 
certain rather unequivocal suspicions, having 
reference to the purpose for which a lady had 
thus been induced to get behind. 

As each scene increased both in weight and 
in size, the difficulty of removing them at length 
became extreme; but Valentine being resolved 


to keep them at it, stimulated them perpetually 
to renewed exertions by renewing his cries for 
instant succour. Every man who was not actu- 
ally engaged upon the stage, was called upon 
loudly to assist; and as the necessary, or rather the 
required assistance was soon found to be incom- 
patible with the progress of the opera, the lessee 
directed the curtain to be dropped, and went 
forward to state that a lamentable accident had 
unaccountably occurred, and to solicit the in- 
dulgence of the audience for a few moments, 
which the audience displayed a highly laudable 
disposition to concede. 

All hands were now at work with unquestion- 
able energy, and they rattled the old scenes 
about in a style in which they never had been 
rattled before. On the removal of each, a dense 
cloud of dust descended, but neither the nobles, 
the peasants, nor the brigands, were to be de- 
terred from the performance of an act of pure 
humanity by any consideration of that kind. 
They worked away like colliers, and were near- 
ly as black, while the perspiration gushed from 
every pore. 

At length, by dint of almost superhuman 
exertions, they got to the three last scenes, and 
as they appeared to be infinitely superior to the 
rest in point of weight, it was suggested that, 
instead of removing them bodily, it would an- 
swer every purpose if their bases were drawn 
from the wall. This excellent suggestion was 
acted upon at once, but Valentine would not 
cease to moan. 

“ Vill you not be apel to come now out of it!” 
inquired the stage-manager, who was a French- 
man, and prided himself upon his ability to 
speak English with the purity and force of a 
native. 

“Oh! no, no,” cried Valentine, faintly; “re- 
move them — oh, do remove them all ” 

“ Vale, vale; put you mosh pe ver pig if you 
vas non be apel to come avay now. Vat for 
you vas git pehind a tall!” 

“ Quick — oh, quick!” cried Valentine ; and 
another large scene was removed. 

“Now giv to me you hand,” said the stage- 
manager, kneeling, and extending his arm be- 
hind the two remaining scenes. “Now, ten, 
now,” he continued; “ come, and I sail pull you 
out.” 

“ I cannot reach it,” said Valentine; “oh, give 
me some water.” 

“Poor ting!” exclaimed the amiable stage- 
manager; “some vatare!” he shouted to the men 
who were standing by, and some water was 
immediately brought in a can which he placed 
behind the scenes, and pushed as far as he could 
reach. 

As there were but two scenes now remaining 
they were pulled farther out from the wall; anc 
as the moaning had ceased, and the genera 
impression was that the female had fainted, t 
lantern was brought, with which the managei 
went behind, but in a moment fell over the car 
and extinguished the light. Another lantern 
however, was instantly procured, and he ther 
began to prosecute his search. 

“ Vhere vas you!” said he; “vere you yot 
creep to, poor ting! Come to me! vere sail yot 
pe got! vere te tepple hap you creep?” he con 
tinued in a most emphatic tone; and becoming 
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somewhat alarmed on being able to discover no 
one, he came out at once, and exclaimed with 
a shrug, “ tere is nopotty in tere a tall !” 

“ What!” cried the carpenter, seizing the lan- 
tern; “I’ll find somebody, I’ll beta crown;” and 
in he rushed, but in an instant returned with 
the confirmation of the interesting fact upon his 
tongue. 

“Well! have you got her out!” inquired the 
lessee, approaching. 

“Non, che vas nevare in tere a tall!” replied 
the astounded stage-manager. 

“ Not what!” cried the lessee. 

“Nopotty vas tere!” 

“ Pooh ! nonsense ! she has fainted. Here, 
give me a light,” and in went the highly indig- 
nant lessee; “ are you sure,” he inquired, after 
having looked in vain, “that she did not glide 
out to escape detection 1” 

“Tetepple a pit,” replied the manager. “I 
hap von eye upon him hole all te time; che 
could not possible.” 

“You don’t mean to suppose that you’ll make 
me believe she was not there, do you!” 

“ It is ver extraordinaire, ver mosh rum, put 
tere vas noting when I vas go in but te vatare 
which we place in ourselfs.” 

As the audience at this moment began to 
manifest impatience, the lessee, conceiving it to 
have been some favourite of the stage-manager 
whom he had allowed to escape, uttered several 
indignant exclamations, and ordered the legiti- 
mate performances to be immediately resumed. 
The principals engaged in the next scene were 
therefore summoned, and the curtain again rose 
despite the earnest entreaties of the chorus- 
master, who viewed the extremely dirty con- 
dition of those whom he led with a feeling of 
horror; for, independently of the dust which 
adhered firmly to their pomatum-covered coun- 
tenances, streams of perspiration, thickly coated 
with vermilion, had established themselves in 
all directions, and looked like distant rivulets of 
veritable gore. The necessity for allowing these 
professional individuals time to beautify them- 
selves, was therefore obvious to the meanest 
capacity; but the lessee was inflexible, and, as 
shortly after this the next chorus was called, on 
they went as they were. 

The excitement which at this particular mo- 
ment prevailed caused them naturally enough 
to strike up the wrong chorus — a circumstance 
which so highly incensed a fat ruby-nosed per- 
son who was prompting in a little covered 
pigeon-hole just above the foot-lights, that after 
shouting violently — “Cediil campo alia vendet- 
ta.' — cedi il campo alia vendetta!" he was about 
to pitch his book at the head of an individual 
who looked like a long-faced fiend who had just 
been scratched and pelted by a mob of young 
imps, when the band at once ceased operations. 
This remarkable little incident had singularly 
enough the effect of bringing the professional 
group to their recollection. They therefore 
commenced the right chorus at once, and after 
dashing clean through it in a style of which 
novelty was its only recommendation, the first 
act concluded amidst a volley of hisses, which 
five thousand serpents might have endeavoured 
to emulate in vain. 

Between the first and second acts the profes- 


sional gentlemen were busily engaged in wash- 
ing and repainting their faces, while the ladies 
were wondering who it was that had got behind 
the scenery, being all of them firmly convinced 
that it was one of the choir, and that she had 
glided from that equivocal position unseen. 
The stage-manager, however, with whom they 
were conversing, would not admit even the bare 
possibility of such an escape. “Tere vas put 
von vay,” said he, “ for to come out of te place, 
and I hat my eye upon him, and nopotty pass; 
and so terefore it vas be te tepple it vas any 
potty a tall, and he vas knock me town ven I 
entare, and ten fly avay vit himself.” 

During the whole of the time the professional 
gentlemen were making themselves fit to be 
seen, Valentine was highly amused at their 
ridiculous and most improbable surmises. It 
was, however, at length carried unanimously, 
that whoever she was she was really “ no better 
than she should be,” but how she escaped from 
behind was a mystery which they all declared 
thpir utter inability to solve. 

The call-boy now entered to summon the 
choristers, who descended, and the second act 
commenced. The audience were evidently 
piqued about something which might have been 
easily explained; but as the immediate- object of 
Valentine was to restore them to perfect good 
humour, he directed his voice into the middle of 
the pit, and exclaimed, in a half-suppressed tone, 
“mind your pockets.” 

No sooner had this simple exclamation been 
utterq^, than a simultaneous movement on the 
part of the gentlemen proved how extremely 
anxious they were to profit by the advice which 
it conveyed; and while each was ascertaining 
if all he had brought with him were safe, he 
cast art eye of unwarrantable suspicion upon 
every individual in his immediate vicinity. 

“Ladies! have a care!” shouted Valentine; 
and the rustling, of silk dresses became really 
unexampled. “My watch!” he continued, in the 
voice of a female; “ you have got it ! my watch ! 
oh my dear little watch !” 

At this interesting moment the entire pit rose, 
while the persons in the boxes looked with great 
anxiety, but to the perfect amazement of them 
all, they were utterly unable to discover the lady 
from whom the said dear little watch had been 
stolen. 

“Officers! officers!” cried Valentine, assum- 
ing the same voice ; and officers from various 
parts of the house rushed at once into the pit. 

“ I’ve got him !” continued Valentine. 

“ Where !” cried a gentleman armed with a 
staff. 

“ Here! officers! officers!” and those respect- 
able functionaries followed the sound with con- 
siderable zeal and dexterity. 

“You know that you have it! you know it 
too well ! oh, give it me back and I’ll let you 
escape.” 

“ No! hold him ! — hold him !” cried an officer, 
who rushed to the spot from which the sound 
had apparently proceeded, but having reached 
the point proposed, he was stung with disap- 
pointment. He could find neither a person who 
had stolen a watch, nor a person from whom 
any watch had been stolen. The people around 
him were staring at each other with astonish- 
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ment; he could not obtain even the slightest in- 
formation, and as the voice was heard no more, 
it was taken at once for granted, that the felony 
had been compromised. 

With this conviction impressed deeply upon 
their minds, the people gradually resumed their 
seats, and when order was somewhat restored, 
another desperate attempt was made to proceed 
with the opera. 

On the preliminary chord being struck by 
the gentlemen in the orchestra, who had just 
taken snuff all round with extraordinary vio- 
lence — four of the principal artistes dashed for- 
ward in a rage to sing an affecting quartette. 
They commenced with an apparent contempt 
for the music, and proceeded in an extremely 
careless style, as if anxious to let the audience 
know that they didn’t care whether they sang it 
or not. In order, therefore, that the house might 
be somewhat enlivened, Valentine, before the 
quartette was half finished, introduced a faith- 
ful echo into the omnibus-box; and as it was 
brought to bear upon some of the Prima Donna's 
brilliant passages, that lady gave a series of 
granite-piercing glances at the echo, and bounced 
off the stage with more fire than grace. 

The progress of the opera was, therefore, 
again checked, and the audience became highly 
indignant. They called loudly and imperatively 
upon the lessee to appear, and when he did ap- 
pear they would not permit him to speak. They 
saw him bowing with due humility, and trem- 
bling with due violence, but although they de- 
manded an explanation of these irregul^L pro- 
ceedings, they would by no means allow mm to 
comply with that demand. As he bent his grace- 
ful body nearly double, and shrugged, and grin- 
ned, and grunted, and placed his hand with great 
solemnity upon his heart, he seemed to be ask- 
ing himself a series of highly important ques- 
tions and answering himself in the most un- 
satisfactory manner possible. At length, how- 
ever, he ventured in an unrivalled attitude, to 
glide very cleverly off the stage, with the view 
of persuading the Prinui Donna to reappear. 
But he found that that lady was still inexorable. 
Nothing could induce her to yield. She declared 
that she would rather suffer death than go for- 
ward again then; and after having knocked one 
of her attendants fairly down, and pitched a 
looking-glass dexterously at the head of the 
other, she vented her indignation upon the un- 
happy lessee with extraordinary force and effect. 

The noise in the body of the house still con- 
tinued; for, as the lessee had anticipated, the 
audience viewed his departure as a mark of 
disrespect. He peeped through a hole in the 
curtain and trembled; then listened at the wings, 
and kicked a carpenter for sneezing; when, on 
being repeatedly called for in tones that were 
particularly unpleasing, he threw his hat at an 
innocent scene-shifter with unwarrantable vio- 
lence, and went forward with the most profound 
humility again. His reappearance was hailed 
with a tremendous burst of anger, but he boldly 
maintained his ground until the lungs of the 
audience began to manifest unequivocal symp- 
toms of exhaustion; when, getting as near to 
the foot-lights as he comfortably could, he beg- 
ged leave to announce, that in consequence of 
the sudden and severe indisposition of Madame 


Placidi, Madame Gratiani, with their kind per- 
mission, would have the honour of going through 
the remaining scenes. 

On this proposition being put to the vote, it 
was impossible to decide whether the ayes or 
the noes had it; the lessee, however, assumed 
that his motion had been carried by an over- 
whelming majority, and left the stage in order 
to prevail upon Madame Gratiani, whom envy 
had placed upon the shelf — to go through the 
remainder of the opera. The lady at first ex- 
pressed her unwillingness to do this, but when 
the lessee had portrayed the deep enthusiasm 
with which he stated the announcement of her 
name had been hailed, the glowing picture re- 
inspired her with hope, and she hastened to pre- 
pare for a triumph. Just, however, as Madame 
Gratiani was ready to go on, the astounding 
fact became known to Madame Placidi, who so 
suddenly recovered from her serious indisposi- 
tion, that she insisted upon finishing the part 
herself. The lessee, as a sort of punishment, 
declared that as she would not, when she felt 
that it could not be done without her, she should 
not now she knew that it could; but this had no 
other effect than that of making her the more 
desperate, and as the lessee had had many 
striking proofs of her amiable disposition, he 
eventually conceived it to be more discreet 
under the circumstances to yield. He, there- 
fore, appeared before the audience again, to 
announce the extraordinary fact of Madame 
Placidi having happily recovered, and the per- 
formances were once more resumed. 

Now, as the lessee had been unable to punish 
Madame Placidi, Valentine determined that, as 
a mere matter of justice, he would. He there- 
fore, again gave breath to the interesting echo, 
which at length seemed to amuse the audience 
rather than not, but nothing could exceed in 
power the rage of Madame Placidi. When- 
ever she came off the stage, no soul dared to 
approach her. She stamped and ground her 
teeth, and bit her lips until they bled; and if, 
during her progress from the wings to her room, 
any little inanimate object — such for instance, 
as a brush or a banner — happened to stand in 
her way, she seized it at once, dashed it violently 
to the ground, and trampled upon it with inef- 
fable scorn. 

Under all these circumstances, therefore, the 
expediency of cutting the opera short was sug- 
gested with great feeling by the bewildered stage- 
manager; and as this really excellent sugges- 
tion was approved in the proper quarter, the 
finale came before it was expected, but it cer- 
tainly appeared by no means to be on that 
account the less welcome. 

“Now,” said the gentleman, who looked as 
if he might have been half an Italian and half 
a Turk, but whom Valentine eventually found 
to be Horace, “ let us change our togs at once, 
and we shall be down before the ballet com- 
mences.” 

Accordingly, up he and Valentine ran, and 
after having hastily metamorphosed themselves 
into something bearing the semblance of respect- 
able Christians, they descended the cast-iron 
column once more. 

The stage now assumed a totally different 
aspect. The curtain was still down, and innu- 
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m| merable svlph-like forms, with dresses so short, 
-3 and necks so white, and cheeks so rosy, and 
ankles so thin, were gaily flitting about in all 
iil directions. In the back ground a group of little 

0 fairies were reclining on a piece of deal board 

ns so painted as to convey the idea of a bank of 

9 wild roses, while on either side a row of angelic 

dt creatures were engaged in lifting up their legs 

iv to an extraordinary height — an operation which 

tlj they repeated with so much perseverance, that 

el Vaientine positively blushed. He felt it to be 

ig impossible, however, for vice to reside in beings 

sj who looked so amiable, so pure ! yet while he 

was willing to attribute these games, in which 
n they seemed to take delight, to a buoyant, play- 

rt ful spirit, he nevertheless contended within 

sj himself, that they were games which ought 

n strictly to be confined to the play-room. But 

s then, oh ! how beautiful they appeared ! so inuo- 

s cent — oh! so happy! 

ai “Get along, you beast!” cried one of them, 
it addressing a very venerable looking gentleman 

e- who had transferred the roseate hue of her 

il cheeks to the palms of his white kid gloves, 

a “I’ll slap your face for you, you old fool !” ob- 

i[ served the angel in continuation, and in driving 

a past Valentine, she left a great portion of the 

li snowy whiteness of her neck upon the sleeves 

■(, of his coat, while the venerable old gentleman 

(t trying with all his might to look fascinating, 

1 continued to hobble after her with all the youth- 

a ful agility he could assume. Valentine was 

:: amazed — “ Is it possible that such an exclama- 

tion,” thought he, “ could have proceeded from 

s so elegant a creature as that !” And he looked 
a at his coat-sleeve again ; but as he subsequently 
I heard this identical angel call the venerable 
,i gentleman in question her dear, he fancied that 
s he must have run against either a baker or a 
j newly whitewhashed wall; but could by no 
, means obliterate the impression, that although 
I the old gentleman might be her grandpapa, and 
( very tiresome, moreover, and teasing, it was 
j still extremely wrong of her to call him a beast. 

Having taken a general survey of this inte- 
; i resting scene, he proceeded towards a group of 
aristocratic individuals — the majority of whom 
were about sixty years of age — near the curtain, 
fhey had formed themselves into a circle, and 
m the centre a most beautiful girl was dancing, 

I apparently in a state of the most perfect uncon- 
! sciousness of the presence of those by whom 
she was surrounded. Her hair was studded 
with flowers and golden combs, while her beau- 
tifully symmetrical neck was adorned with a 
row of sparkling diamonds secured to her bosom 
by almost invisible pieces of thread. Her dress 
was of the purest whiteness and most delicate 
texture, and as it scarcely descended twelve 
inches below her hips, it had the appearance of 
an open parasol, as she twirled round and round 
upon the point of her toe. While bounding, and 
pirouetting and cutting all sorts of graceful 
capers, the elderly gentlemen around her ap- 
peared to be lost in admiration; but there was 
in the countenance of them all an expression 
so peculiar , that Valentine was utterly unable to 
divine what description of feeling it portrayed. 

“ Well,” said Horace, who had just escaped 
from one of the fairies, “ what do you think of 
’em, eh 1 Fine animals, a’n’t they !” 


“They are, indeed, elegant creatures,” said 
Valentine; “ but don’t it strike you that they are 
somewhat indelicate I” 

“Indelicate!” echoed Horace with a smile; 
“why you didn’t expect to find much delicacy 
here!” 3 

“ But look !” exclaimed Valentine, pointing to 
a sylph whose left foot was on a level with the 
crown of her head; “now that appears to me to 
be highly improper.” 

Horace again smiled, and after a few more 
equally innocent observations on the part of 
Valentine, exclaimed, “Why, what do you think 
these old venerables come here for! Don’t you 
see how spicily they gloat over the scene! But 
look presently at those who have their families 
in the house. See what out-and-out jolly long 
faces they pull! Why by the time they get 
round to their wives and daughters, who are 
perhaps quite as beautiful as the creatures that 
are here, they will all look as moral as maggots.” 
At this moment a bell began to ring, when the 
stage was cleared, and up went the curtain. As 
Horace had predicted, the majority of the old 
gentlemen at once trotted off, and as Valentine 
had learned quite sufficient to convince him that 
virtue was not the distinguishing characteristic 
of those who remained, he felt that he might 
probably be conferring an essential benefit upon 
society by subjecting them to a grievous disap- 
pointment. 

“ Wait for me, love, in the hall!” said he, 
whispering in the ear of an ancient individual 
with ,t.be palsy, as a nymph glided past him to 
go upon the stage. 

“ Ves, yes, my little dear, yes I will,” said the 
old gentleman, conceiving that the invitation 
had proceeded from the nymph; and he rubbed 
his hands rapturously, and pressed his withered 
lips, and sighed, and smiled, and looked as kill- 
ing as he conveniently could. 

“Oh, monstrous,” cried Valentine, throwing 
his voice behind the old gentleman ; “for shame, 
sir, an old man like you !” 

The palsied old gentleman turned round 
amazed ; but being unable to ascertain whence 
the sound had proceeded, he inspired at that 
moment some feeling which induced him to 
move from the spot with all possible despatch. 

In this labour of love Valentine was zealously 
engaged for the next half hour, and when he had 
made about fifty appointments, the whole of 
which were to be kept in the hall, he was urged 
by Horace to quit the scene, which he did with- 
out being by any means satisfied that its ten- 
dency was to promote the cause of virtue or to 
cultivate those feelings which bind man to man. 

Horace now endeavoured to prevail upon 
Valentine to accompany him to what he called 
his “club,” a large house in the vicinity of the 
theatre, the door of which was partially open, 
and which appeared to be brilliantly illuminated; 
but as it was then twelve o’clock, and as he 
wished to rise early in the morning, he excused 
himself, and having called a coach, he left 
Horace to keep some appointment at the “club,” 
and proceeded to the house of his guardian 
alone. 
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CHAPTER XU. 

Valentine's trip to Gravesend. 

With all their knowledge of the human heart, 
and of the springs of human actions, of the im- 
pulses, the promptings, and the guides of the 
soul, philosophers have never yet deigned to 
decide whether it be in reality natural fora per- 
fectly unsophisticated youth to view the general 
conduct of our dashing metropolitan rips with 
contempt or emulation. Such a youth, if he be 
an observer at all, cannot fail to perceive in 
those rips the total absence of every virtuous or 
really honourable principle; he cannot fail to 
mark that they are selfish, heartless, brutal, and 
dead to every sense of common justice; and 
yet our grave men will not honour the world by 
deciding whether nature inspires him who per- 
ceives all this with the spirit of rivalry or that 
of disgust. 

Now this is indeed a most extraordinary piece 
of business; but, without dwelling long upon a 
subject so profound — without stopping the cur- 
rent of these adventures to inquire whether the 
feelings which actuate those who delight in set- 
ting honour, virtue, justice, and decency at 
defiance, are attributable to property, blood, or 
education — it may be said with perfect safety, 
that Valentine, whether naturally or not, was 
impressed with do very high notions of Horace, 
with reference either to the strength of his head 
or to the soundness of his heart; for having 
watched his actions narrowly, and viewed the 
direct tendency of each, he had seen quite suf- 
ficient to convince him, that circumstances 
might make him a really great villain, but never 
could make him a really great man. 

With this conviction deeply impressed upon 
his mind, he wound up his watch and went to 
sleep, and having dreamed of fairy land through- 
out the night, he rose unusually early, ate a 
most substantial breakfast, and started at once 
for the Steam Packet wharf. 

It happened to be an extremely hot morning, 
and as the snn was making desperate efforts to 
send its bright rays through the vapours which 
mantled the earth, the sparrows, resolved to do 
business while they were able, were hopping 
about gaily from tile to tile, and from brick to 
brick, well knowing that when the mist had 
been dispelled, those tiles and those bricks 
would be too hot to hold them. 

As he proceeded, thepublic vehicles were rat- 
tling over the stones with remarkable velocity, 
and while the horses were adorned with blue and 
yellow rosettes, with the view of enabling them 
to enjoy themselves with the knowledge of its 
being Sunday, each driver proudly sported his 
gayest clothes and the largest bunch of wall- 
flowers a penny could procure. 

As Valentine drew near the wharf, crowds of 
persons were hastening in precisely the same 
direction : some with children in their arms, 
some with baskets of provisions in their hands, 
and others, who, although with neither children 
nor provisions, appeared just as happy as those 
who had both. 

It was interesting to analyze the mass of in- 
dividuals who crowded the deck of the vessel, 
for they indicated their social positions as plain- 


ly as if each had been stamped with a “dis- 
tinctive die.” 

There stood the mechanic, the creases in 
whose coat told plainly not only that it was 
worn but once a week, but that infinite care 
had been taken to preserve the pristine beauty 
of the nap by keeping it folded in a trunk or 
drawer. There was, however, a strongly marked 
difference between the married and single me- 
chanic ; for while the former was calculating 
precisely how much the trip would cost, the 
latter, in the plenitude of his liberality, was 
priding himself upon the force with which he 
sent to perdition all idea of the expense. Nor 
was the distinction between the married and the 
single of this class developed by the gentlemen 
alone: the countenance of the married lady dis- 
played an anxiety about her little household 
gods, and a strong disposition to show her 
authority as a wife by finding fault with every 
trifling thing that occurred, while the single lady 
had little thought indeed of home, and being 
resolved to appear highly delighted with every 
thing, laughed very merrily at any thing or no- 
thing. But the mode of wearing the shawl was 
alone sufficient to mark the distinction between 
them; for while the married lady would have 
hers spread upon her back in order that the 
whole of the pattern might be seen, the single 
lady carried hers gracefully upon her arm, with 
the ostensible view of showing that she had such 
a thing as a shawl in her possession. 

Aloof from these persons stood those who 
kept chandlers’, butchers’, and green-grocers’ 
shops ; and each gentleman belonging to this 
class prided himself especially upon having a 
handsome turn-out by his side in the shape of 
his “missis” — a lady who not only dresses her- 
self, but superintends the adornment of her hus- 
band. He must wear his chain thus, and his 
shirt pin thus, and as she allows herself only 
to tie his cravat, she has, of course, whatever 
knot she may happen to fancy. His hair must 
go so, and his waistcoat so — in a word, there is 
nothing in which she has not a hand, for al- 
though it may be true that she permits him to 
shave his own chin, he must be careful not to 
place his domestic peace in peril by spoiling 
the shape of his whiskers. With regard to the 
adornment of her own person, she exercises, of 
course, her undoubted prerogative, by wearing 
precisely whatever she thinks proper. If she 
cannot procure a couple of red roses sufficiently 
large, she will establish a brace of becoming 
sunflowers between her cap and bonnet, the size 
of which latter affair ie-invariably immense; 
and she will have along white veil and a plume 
of feathers, whether veils and feathers be worn 
by the aristocracy or not; and beyond all dis- 
pute when ladies in this sphere are dressed, 
they are dressed, for there never did appear in 
any rainbow a colour that they have not got 
something about them to match. But even 
these with their husbands did not constitute in 
fact the elite of the vessel ; there were very, very 
different beings on board; — the milliners, the 
shopmen, and the clerks ! — but although the 
clerks and shopmen might be said to form one 
class of persons, the difference between even 
them was distinctly developed, for the clerks 
had pale faces and delicate hands, while the 
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faces of the shopmen were full and their hands 
red as blood. There was, moreover, something 
in the expression of the eye, by which this dis- 
tinction was marked. The eyes of the clerks 
were comparatively quiet and unassuming, but 
the shopmen had really very imprudent eyes, 
and while they were lost in admiration of the 
ladies, the clerks appeared lost in admiration of 
themselves. 

When the clock struck ten between five and 
six hundred individuals had managed to estab- 
lish themselves upon the deck, and as the 
band, consisting of a harp, a violin, and a fife, 
began to play a highly popular tune, the boat 
started. Ginger beer and bottled stout were in 
immediate requisition, and while many of the 
unencumbered gentlemen were smoking their 
cigars, Valentine was learning the various or- 
ders that were giving by the Captain through 
the boy who stood just above the place in which 
the engine was working. 

The vessel had not proceeded far, when, fan- 
cying that he could imitate the voice of the boy 
exactly, he determined to try the effect of the 
experiment; and as he had become quite an fail 
to the orders that were given, the very moment 
the boat had passed the shipping, he commenced 
with “ Ease ar !” 

“No, no; go on,” said the Captain. 

“ Go on !” cried the boy. 

“Ease ar!” shouted Valentine again. 

“Who told you to ease her!” said the Captain 
to the boy. 

“Stop ar!” cried Valentine, and the engine 
stopped at once. 

“ What are you about, sir !” shouted the Cap- 
tain; “you’d better mind what you are after. 
Go on, sir, and let’s have no more of that non- 
sense.” 

“ Go on !” cried the boy, who couldn’t exactly 
understand it, although he looked round and 
scratched his head with great energy. 

At this moment a wherry was seen just ahead 
waiting to put three passengers on board, and 
as the vessel approached her, the Captain raised 
his hand. 

“Ease ar!” cried the boy, who was watching 
that hand, and as it moved again, he added “ stop 
ar!” when the steps were let down, and a man 
stood ready with a boat-hook secured by a rope, 
while the waterman was pulling away with all 
the strength he had in him. 

“ Go on !” cried Valentine just as the boat had 
reached the side; and the vessel dashed away 
and left the wherry behind her. 

“ Stop her !” shouted the Captain very angrily; 
“ what is the matter with you, sir, this morn- 
ing!” 

“Stop ar!” cried the innocent boy; and the 
waterman, who was very old, and not very 
strong, pulled away again as hard as he could 
pull ; but as he had to row against the tide, and 
had been left some considerable distance behind, 
it was a long time before he could manage to get 
up again, although he perspired very freely. He 
did, however, at length succeed in getting along- 
side; but just as he was reaching the steps again, 
Valentine cried, “ Move her astarn !” — when, as 
the vessel went back very fast with the tide, 
she left the wherry some considerable distance 
ahead. 


“ Stop her ! you scoundrel ! go on ! What d’ye 
mean, sir!” shouted the Captain indignantly. 

“ Slop ar ! — Go on !” cried the boy, who could 
not make it out exactly even then — “r-ise ar!” 
— he cried again, as the captain waved his hand 
— “stop ar!” 

“Go on!” cried Valentine, in precisely the 
same tone, and the vessel again left the wherry 
behind her. 

As the Captain, at this interesting moment, 
threw his hat at the boy, and as the boy began to 
rub his head violently, as if it had struck him, the 
vessel proceeded so far before the order to “ go 
on,” had been counteracted, that the waterman, 
feeling that they were having a game with him, 
quietly gave the thing up. 

Now the Captain was really a remarkable 
man, but the chief characteristics of his mind 
were even more remarkable than those of his 
body. He had been a most extraordinary 
swearer, but having imbibed a propensity for 
literature and art, a ten months’ quiet indulgence 
in that propensity had made him altogether a 
different individual. Instead of going, like a 
man without a soul, every evening to a neigh- 
bouring public house to smoke his pipe, and to 
have his stint — namely, seven four-pennyworths 
of hot gin and water, and he always knew when 
he had had that stint by the seven pewterspoons 
which he had placed in a row before him — he 
kept philosophically at home, with the view of 
obtaining a perfect mastery over the subjects of 
Theology, Geology, Phrenology, and Physiology, 
and as for swearing! — it will be necessary only 
to say this, that he had sworn that he would 
never swear again. 

How then to express his feelings when irri- 
tated, became a difficulty which he had every 
day to Surmount. He had not the least notion 
of bridling his passion ; his object was simply 
to bridle his tongue ; and as swearing — if use 
be indeed second nature — had clearly become 
natural to him, he was frequently in danger of 
bursting some very important blood-vessel, be- 
cause he would not give vent to his rage in the 
language to which he had been so long accus- 
tomed. He would keep it pent up, and it was 
pent up while the steamer was dodging the 
wherry; but when he found that the waterman 
had ceased to ply his sculls, and that the opposi- 
tion vessel would have the three passengers in 
consequence, his rage knew no bounds, “ You 
beauty!” cried he to the boy at length, finding 
that he must either sqy something or burst. 
“Oh! bless your pretty eyes ! — You understand 
me !” 

“Ease ar!” cried Valentine. 

“At it again!” exclaimed the Captain; “oh, 
you darling, you sweet pretty boy ! Oh, I’ll give 
you pepper! only let me come down to you, 
that’s all, you duck, and I’ll give you the beau- 
tifullest towelling you ever enjoyed. Let her 
go, sir.” 

“Go on!” whined the boy. “It a’n’t me; I 
can’t help it.” 

“ What ! Say that again — ony say it — and if 
I don’t make you spin round and round, like a 
young cockchafer, seize me.” And the poor boy 
began to dig his knuckles in his eyes, and to 
whine a repetition of what was held to be a 
falsehood. 
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“Ay, whine away, my dear !” cried the Cap- 
tain, “ whine away ! If you don’t hold that noise, 
I’ll come down and give you a clout o’ one side 
o’ th’ head that you never had afore !” 

“Ease ar!” cried Valentine. 

“ What, won’t you be quiet!” 

“ Stop ar !” 

“ What is it you mean, you young — angel? 
What is it you mean?” cried the Captain, as he 
stood in a sitting posture, with his hands upon 
his knees. “Do you want agood welting 1 ony 
say, and you shall catch, my dear, the blessedest 
rope’s ending you ever had any notion on yet. 
Now I give you fair warning. If I have any 
more of this, if it’s ever so little, I’ll come down 
and give you the sweetest hiding that ever 
astonished your nerves ! So ony look out, my 
dear! Take a friend’s advice, and look out. 
Well! — are we to proceed!” 

“Go on!” cried the boy; and he still worked 
away with his knuckles, and screwed up his 
features into the ugliest form they were capable 
of assuming. 

“Oh you young beauty! — you know what I 
mean,” cried the Captain, as he ground his teeth 
and shook his fists at the innocent boy, whose 
eyes were by this time so swollen, that he could 
scarcely see out of them at all. “ You stink for 
a good tanning, and I’ll ease your mind, my 
dear — if I don’t, may I be— saved! So now you 
know my sentiments.” And having delivered 
himself loudly to this effect, he thrust his hands 
triumphantly into his breeches pockets, and di- 
rected the whole of his attention ahead. 

His eye was, however, no sooner off the boy, 
than Valentine again cried “ Ease ar ! slop ar !” 
but long before the sound of the last “ ar” had 
died away, the captain seized a rope about as 
thick as his wrist, and without giving utterance 
even to a word, jumped down upon the deck 
with a deep inspiration of the spirit of ven- 
geance. 

“Away boy ! run !” cried Valentine, quickly; 
and the boy, who was any thing but an idiot, 
darted, like lightning, among the passengers. 
The Captain, at starting, was closd to his heels; 
but the boy shot ahead with such skill, and then 
dodged him round and round, and in and out 
with so much tact and dexterity, that it soon be- 
came obvious that he had been chased in a man- 
ner not very dissimilar before. 

“ Lay hold of that boy,” cried the Captain, 
“lay hold of him there!” but the passengers, 
who rather enjoyed the chase, refused to do any 
such thing. They, on the contrary, endeavoured 
to shield the boy; and whenever they fancied 
that the Captain was gaining ground, although 
he would not have caught him in a fortnight, a 
dozen of the stoutest would — of course acci- 
dentally — place themselves quietly before him. 

“Come here!” cried the Captain, panting for 
breath, “Will you mind what I say, sir! come 
here!” but the boy, who didn’t seem to approve 
of that course, did discreetly refuse to accept 
the invitation, and the Captain was, in conse- 
quence, after him again. 

At length Valentine raised a contemptuous 
laugh, and as it had in an instant at least a hun- 
dred echoes, the Captain’s philosophy opened 
his eyes, and he saw the propriety of giving up 
the chase. 


“Here, Robinson!” said he, “just give a look 
out here. Bless his little soul, he shall have a 
quilting yet;” and after telling the gentleman 
below to go on, he silently ascended the paddle- 
box again, and Robinson took the boy’s place. 

The vessel now proceeded without inter- 
ruption, and as Valentine could not conveni- 
ently imitate Robinson’s voice, until he had ac- 
tually heard Robinson speak, he left for a time 
that particular spot, for the purpose of looking 
a little about him. The first person he en- 
countered was a stoutly built black-whiskered 
gentleman, who was engaged in the destruction 
of a nice little book, by wantonly tearing out the 
leaves, and disposing of each for two shillings. 
The remarkable avidity with which these leaves 
were purchased, led Valentine naturally to be- 
lieve that they contained some very valuable 
information. He, therefore, bought one of them 
at once, and having easily made himself master 
of its contents, cried — throwing his voice behind 
the destroyer — “Now, where are my seven!” 

“Seven!” said the destroyer, “yes; three, 
five, seven,” and seven of the leaves were torn 
out at one pull. 

“Now then!” said Valentine, assuming the 
same voice. 

“ Here they are, sir, here they are,” said the 
destroyer. 

“ Well, hand ’em over, will you!” cried Valen- 
tine. 

“Here, sir; seven, sir, sevdn!” and the seven 
were offered to every man near him. 

“Me and my missis vonts two,” observed a 
gentleman who held his pocket open with one 
hand, and dived the other down to the bottom. 

“Tip us a couple, old boy,” said another, who 
sported a hat with a nine-inch brim. 

“ O pie sir, pa wants flee,” said a very little 
lady with four ringlets hanging down behind 
rather thicker than her arm. 

“Well! where are my seven!” cried Valen- 
tine again, assuming the same voice as before. 

“None o’ your larks yer know; cos it wont 
fit,” said the angry destroyer without turning 
round. 

“Then I’ll just go ashore without paying at 
all,” observed Valentine. 

“ Will yer!” said he who held tl e book with 
an ironical smile, at the same time looking full 
in the face of an individual who happened to 
be laughing at the moment. “ Then praps you 
jist won’t; for I’ll jist keep a hextry look out. 
You call yourself a genelman, don’t yer! So 
don’t I;” and his blood began to boil, and his 
veins began to swell, and he tore some more 
leaves out with great indignation. 

Valentine then at once proceeded to the 
“ Saloon,” but as he found only a few young 
ladies with their lovers indulging tenderly in 
sweet discourse, and sipping from time to time 
dead ginger beer, he left them to open their 
hearts to each other, and made his way into the 
“ cabin.” In this place the ladies and gentlemen 
seemed for the most part to have the same ob- 
ject in view, but were infinitely less sentimental 
in its pursuit. Bottled stout was apparently the 
favourite beverage, but some had a little gin- 
and-water on the top, and as most of the gen- 
tlemen were smoking, each appeared to be then 
in the full indulgence of the very purest sub- 
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Innary pleasure, by holding a pipe in his right 
! hand, and clasping the waist of his intended 
1 with the left. 

Their conversation was by no means of a 
f strictly private character. That which prevailed, 
■ touched the lowness of wages generally, and in 
: order to demonstrate the cause of this remark- 
able state of things, an individual was creating 
an immense sensation, by showing the absolute 
' necessity for the adoption of universal suffrage. 
: The noise which proceeded from this highly 
accomplished orator, drowned the voices of ail 
who wished to get a word in “ edgeways,” and 
: if any one presumed to offer an opinion, which 
1 happened to be even in the slightest degree op- 
posed to that which he had expressed, a volley 
of abuse, couched in terms neither elegant nor 
grammatical, was perfectly sure to assail him. 

At length Valentine, anxious to ascertain the 
extent to which he would go in support of his 
principles, took occasion to observe, in a very 
gruff voice, as the orator was denouncing every 
man as a traitor who hesitated to go what he 
termed “the ole og” with him — “We don’t 
want uniwersal suffrage here.” 

“Ve don’t vont huniwersle suffrage!” cried 
the orator. “ Lor sen I may live ! — not vont it 1 
Veil, strike me! — not vont huniwersle suff — 
Veil, may I be kicked to the middle o’ next 
veek! Vy, ve vont nothink helse! I am for 
hevery man bein alike vithout hextinction ; and 
I means for to say this, that hevery man as isn’t 
of the same sentiments, ought to be druv out 
o’ society. Not vont huniwersle — Well, may I 
— but stop, let’s ave a little hargriment about 
that ere. Now then — Vy don’t ve vont the suf- 
frage to be huniwersle 1 That’s the question !” 
and the orator winked and gave his head a 
most significant nod. “ Vy don’t ve vont the 
suffrage to be huniwersle 1” 

“Because,” replied Valentine, throwing his 
voice to the other end of the cabin — “ Because 
every fool like you would have it then to abuse.” 
That was sufficient. The orator laid down 
his pipe; took a deep draught of stout; pulled 
his coat off; tucked his shirt sleeves above the 
elbows, and challenged the voice to a “kipple 
o’ rounds — jist ony a kipple!” 

In one moment the whole cabin was in an 
uproar. The ladies were respectfully begging 
their beloveds to abstain from all interference, 
while the orator’s lady clung to his neck, and 
with tears in her eyes, implored him not to 
“bemean himself by dirtying his hands with 
any sich low-bred feller.” 

For some considerable time, the enraged ora- 
tor was inexorable ; but he was at length pre- 
vailed upon to put on his coat, when, although 
he vowed vengeance upon all who dared to dif- 
fer with him in opinion, the minds of the ladies 
and their lovers were once more at ease. 

There were, however, several married gentle- 
men here, whose ladies were languishing on 
deck; and as Valentine thought this extremely 
unfair, he went up with a view to their imme- 
diate reunion. 

“ Do you know,” said he, whispering, in an 
assumed voice of course, in the ear of a highly- 
dressed dame, “do you know whom your hus- 
band is kissing in the cabin!” The lady looked 
round with an expression of amazement. “ Do 


you know her!” he continued; and although 
quite unable to discover who had spoken, she 
started up at once and went to take a survey. 

“ Don’t let your husband drink any more of 
that gin,” said he to another with precisely the 
same result. “Do you suffer your husband to 
treat every girl he meets!” and thus he went on 
until he had sent nearly all the married ladies, 
whose husbands had absented themselves, into 
the cabin. 

“Ease hor?” cried Robinson, in a rough, 
heavy tone. 

“That’s the voice to imitate!” said Valentine 
to himself. “Now’s the time for me to reinstate 
the boy;” and as he saw a boat making to- 
wards the vessel ahead, he shouted with true 
Robinsonian energy, “Go on !” 

“No, no!”’’cried the captain; “no, no! you’re 
as bad as the boy !” 

“ Ease hor !” shouted Robinson ; “I didn’t 
speak !” 

“Go on'” cried Valentine, and round went 
the paddles again ; for the engineer himself 
now began to be excited. 

“Do you want to drive me mad!” cried the 
captain. 

“ What d’yar mean !” shouted Robinson ; “ that 
wasn’t me !” 

“ What! what!” exclaimed the captain; “not 
you! Oh, Robinson, Robinson ! don’t you know, 
Robinson, how very wrong it is for to tell a 
blessed falsity for to hide a fault !” 

“ I tell you it wasn’t me then ! If you don’t 
like to believe me, you may call out yourself!” 
and Robinson walked to the head of the vessel, 
and laying very violent hands upon a rope, 
dashed it desperately down upon the deck; 
when, having thus taken his measure of ven- 
geance, he folded his arms, and seemed to feel 
a little better. 

“ Will you promise to behave yourself, boy, 
if I take you on again !” cried the captain. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the boy, as well as he could, 
considering that his mouth was at that moment 
full of bread and butter ; when, watching the 
motion of the captain’s hand, he cried, “ Ease 
ar ! — stop ar !” for the boat was still approach- 
ing. 

The boy now emptied his mouth as soon as 
possible, and wiped his lips clean with a hand- 
ful of oily tow, when Valentine, determined to 
let the little fellow recover the good opinion of 
the captain by pursuing the proper course, pro- 
ceeded to the side of the vessel. 

In the boat, which drew near, sat an elderly 
gentleman, and an exceedingly elegant young 
person, who appeared to be his daughter. Va- 
lentine was struck with the extreme beauty of 
her countenance, and gazed on her intently. He 
felt that he had never beheld so beautiful a 
creature before; and the nearer she approached 
the side of the vessel — which was still, although 
the engine had been stopped, going gently, the 
more his rapture increased. Just, however, as 
the person who had the management of the 
hook caught the head of the boat, the old gen- 
tleman rose from his seat, when the suddenness 
of the unexpected jerk which is invariably given 
at that moment, sent him back with so much 
violence that he was plunged into the river in 
an instant. 
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“ My father !” shrieked the lady, “ mv father !” 
and extending her arms, she fell breathless upon 
him. 

“ Save them !” shouted fifty of the passengers 
at once. 

“ Let the boat go !” cried the waterman ; “ let 
the boat go !” But the hand of the man who 
held the boat-hook was powerless : and as the 
bodies clasped together were floating with the 
tide, Valentine rushed to the stern of the vessel 
and dashed at once into the stream. The force 
with which he plunged carried him down to a 
great depth, and his clothes became so weighty 
that they would scarcely allow him to rise; and 
when he did rise, he found himself still some 
considerable distance from them, but he struck 
out gallantly, and reached them at the moment 
they were sinking to rise no more. The first 
thing he caught was the hair of the father, whose 
effort to seize the hand which held him was in- 
stantaneous; but Valentine dexterously evaded 
his grasp, and having caught the dress of the 
lady, whose arms were still twined round her 
father’s neck, he held them up at arm’s length, 
while the boats were approaching. The strug- 
gles of the old gentleman to seize Valentine 
now became desperate. His contortions were 
violent in the extreme. He dashed, and plunged, 
and struck at him like a maniac, and did at 
length succeed in winding his legs round the 
bo4y of Valentine so firmly, that had it not been 
for the aid which arrived at the moment, they 
must inevitably have gone down together; for 
even when they had been dragged into the boat, 
the old gentleman would not relinquish his hold 
until they had managed to convince him of the 
fact that he and his daughter were perfectly 
safe. 

/The vessel, which had been backing all the 
time with the tide, now arrived at the spot; and 
when the poor old gentleman had been assisted 
on board, Valentine took the young lady, who 
had fainted, in his arms, and having reached 
the deck, proceeded at once to the saloon, where 
every attention was paid to her and her father, 
with a view to their immediate restoration. 

All being now perfectly secure, Valentine left 
the saloon for the cabin, and on his way a hun- 
dred hands were extended towards him by the 
passengers, who warmly exclaimed, “ Hod bless 
you, my fine fellow! Nobly done 1 God bless 
you!” The Indies were deeply affected, and 
shed tears of joy as he passed, and would have 
dried his dripping clothes in their bosoms. 

On reaching the cabin, he sent one of the men 
to the steward for a shirt and whatever other 
clothes he might happen to have; and while the 
steward was engaged in looking out a complete 
suit, he undressed, and after drying himself as 
well as he could without assistance, he got one 
of the passengers, who happened to be a mas- 
ter-blacksmith, to rub him down with a rough 
towel until his entire body became red as blood. 

As soon as this glowing operation had been 
performed, he received a full suit from the 
hands of the steward. The first thing he put 
on was a rough-checked shirt, and then followed 
a pair of fine white lamb’s-wool hose which be- 
longed to the amiable stewardess; he then drew 
on a pair of breeches, in which Daniel Lambert 
himself would not have felt at all uncomforta- 


ble, and then a pair of real smuggler’s boots i 
which were indeed a decent fit, considering! , 
then a waistcoat, which had to be doubled over i 
and over again at the back, but even then all th t « 
persuasion in the world couldn’t make it cotn e J 
close; and when, by way of a finishing touch i 
he got into the steward’s striped jacket — thj 
sleeves of which he tucked up about a quarter i 
of a yard, in order to give his hands a breath i 
of air — his tout etiscmble was so complete, that { 
a stranger might naturally have been led to | 
infer, that if the clothes he then wore did fit 
him the day previous, he must have had a very j 
bad night of it, indeed. 

However, thus attired, he returned to the i 
saloon, to see how those whom he had rescued j 
were faring. He found the young lady recover. [ 
ing fast, and her father giving utterance to many , 
fervent ejaculations ; but the moment they were f 
informed that he who had saved them was pre. . 
sent, the old gentleman affectionately grasped j 
one hand, while the lady seized the other and | 
kissed it warmly. 

“My brave young fellow! God bless you!” \ 
exclaimed the old gentleman, when, conceiving • 
from his dress that he belonged to the vessel i 
he added, “Here, here is my card: call at my j 
house, and I’ll reward you; my brave young | 
man, I’ll reward you.” 

Valentine perceiving his mistake, smiled, but [ 
took the card and spoke to the lady, who though ( 
extremely pale, looked more beautiful than be- , 
fore. 

“ Come, drink, my fine fellow! I like you!— ( 
you’re a trump!” cried a jolly looking gentle. | 
man, in checked trowsers, as he held out a glass t 
of hot brandy-and-water. “You did it nobly— j 
bravely! drink it up, my young hero, and then | 
we’ll have another. Up with it, my boy ! — it’ll , 
keep all the cold out.” 

Of this fact, Valentine had not the smallest 
doubt, for he found it remarkably strong; butas i 
he had drank with several persons before, he ( 
politely declined taking more than a sip. 

The vessel now drew near Gravesend, and j 
Valentine proceeded to take leave of her of ( 
whom he already felt too deeply enamoured. 

“ You ruill call and see us, will you not!” said j 
the lady as she pressed his hand and raised her \ 
eyes, which looked like brilliants set in gold. 1 

Valentine gazed on her beautiful face, and ( 
was silent. 

“You will,” — she continued — “you will pro- . 
mise to call! Papa will. I’m sure, be delighted 
to see you ! — Why will you not promise!” J 

“I do,” said Valentine, who, while listening 
to the music of her voice, had been perfectly 
unconscious of a reply being expected; “I do, 1 
do promise; and when I assure you that nothing 
could impart so much pleasure” — He pressed 
her hand, but could say no more, for her eyes 
were again turned full upon him, and seemed 
to be beaming with gratitude and love. 

“Come, take another sup!” cried the jolly 
looking gentleman, again approaching. “It 
strikes me you look rayther pale; and as fot 
you not taking cold! — why my missis won't 
have it at no price.” 

“ Not any more,” said Valentine, who although 
he appreciated the warmth of his heart, at that 
moment wished him anywhere but there. 
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“ The young lady, perhaps, will have a drain?” 
continued the persevering pest. “ Oh! have a 
little. Miss ! It’ll do your heart good. My missis 
is sure you’ll be laid up if you don’t, and what- 
ever she says, why of course you know is gos- 
pel ” 

The lady, however, gracefully declined, and 
after many warm acknowledgments on her part 
and on the part of the old gentleman her father, 
Valentine took leave of them, and went upon 
deck. 

The Pier was now in sight, and the mind of 
the Captain had happily recovered its wonted 
tranquillity; but the boy, although he had endea- 
voured to do his duty with the utmost zeal, was 
by no means sure that the Captain did not still 
intend to keep his promise with reference to the 
“quilting.” It was true, the Captain spoke to 
him with, perhaps, a somewhat greater degree 
of kindness than he ever had spoken before ; but 
this tended to increase the apprehension of the 
little fellow who, having heard of the prelude to 
the crocodile’s attack, at once fancied that this 
was but the prelude to an attack on the part of 
the Captain. He therefore most anxiously watch- 
ed his every movement, and when the vessel 
had reached the pier, he trembled violently, for 
the Captain immediately descended from his 
post — an operation which he usually deferred 
until after the whole of the passengers had land- 
ed. Nothing could exceed the steadiness with 
which the boy kept his eye fixed upon him, and 
whenever he went within /each of a rope, he 
drew himself up for an immediate start. His 
fears were, however, vain ; for the Captain’s 
admiration of Valentine’s conduct had effec- 
tually subdued every angry feeling, and as it 
became obvious that he had descended with the 
view of expressing that admiration, the boy be- 
gan to feel a little comfortable again. 

“ I am delighted,” cried the Captain, taking 
Valentine by the hand; “I am perfectly delight- 
ed with your hero-like conduct in saving them 
two feller creturs. There’s somethink werry like 
it in Ossian’s Iliad — Ossian’s ? — of course, it is 
Ossian’s — where a gentleman, I think it was 
Artaxerxes, but that I’m not sure of, dived down 
to the bottom of the Po to fetch up Peter the 
Great, who was -washing his feet on the bank 
with Cassius, who was, you know, one of the 
Grecian gods.” 

“Ah, and did he succeed?” inquired Valen- 
tine, with apparent anxiety. 

(( “I don’t think it says,” replied the Captain; 
“but at all events he never rose again.” 

“ What a pity! Tut tut! — what a pity, to be 
be sure ! Then, of course, he couldn’t inform 
the world whether he did or not?” 

“By no means,” observed the Captain; “and 
that you see’s the mischief of history. No man 
was ever able to write his own life complete. 
He s certain to go off the hooks before he has 
finished it; that’s the misfortune. Itstrikes me,” 
he continued, looking earnestly at Valentine, 

it strikes me, unless I am werry much mis- 
taken, that you have the organ of courageous- 
uess powerfully deweloped. I should like to 
examine your head. That organ there, just 
above the eye there, seems to be werry full, and 
when that is combined to the one that is sittivated 
under the ear, it makes up courageousness per- 


fect. But I was sure that you’d got it when you 
dived so beautiful. We find it in ducks werry 
strong.” 

“ A phrenologist, I perceive.” 

“I take great delight in the science. lean 
tell a man’s character to a hair. I’ve the whole 
of the organs at my fingers’ ends; now this, for 
instance ” 

“You’ve a fine sharp lad here,” said Valen- 
tine, as the Captain was about to finger his 
organs ; “ he appears to be very attentive.” 

“Yes, he’s all werry well,” said the Captain ; 
“ but he a’n’t got no soul. Besides, he don’t 
know exactly ho\v> to behave himself sometimes. 
Did you see how he went on this morning?” 

“ Boys, you know, are but boys,” observed 
Valentine, and the novelty of that remarkable 
observation, proceeding, as it did, from so re- 
markable a man, had so striking an effect upon 
the Captain, that he at once consented to defer 
the promised “pepper,” until the conduct of 
which he complained should be repeated. 

“Now,” said Valentine, “will you do me the 
favour to allow the boy to carry my wet clothes 
on shore ?” 

“By all manner of means in the world !” re- 
plied the Captain. “ Here, boy! attend to this 
gentleman. Go and see after his things; and 
mind how you behave yourself, sir, d’ye hear?” 

The boy obeyed with alacrity, and Valentine 
escaped from the Captain apparently with the 
view of surveying the pier. The passengers 
were still, as usual, crowding from the vessel. 
Had they gone in turn quietly they would all 
have got on shore much sooner, and with an in- 
finitely greater degree of comfort to themselves ; 
but they must crowd, and plunge, and show 
their teeth, and work away with their elbows, as 
each strove to get before the other. One lady 
was loudly lamenting over the fact of her bon- 
net being desperately crushed; another was en- 
deavouring to recover her reticule, the strings 
of which she held, while the bag itself was fixed 
between the hips of two ladies who were going 
with the stream about five rows behind her, 
while another was looking particularly unamia- 
ble at a gentleman who was innocently digging 
his elbow into that particular cavity which is 
just beneath the ear. 

“For. goodness sake!” cried one, “don’t 
squeedge.” “ Where are you drivin to?” shout- 
ed another. “I say, you sir!” cried a third; 
“ jist take your fist out of the small of my back, 
good luck to you!” They still, however, crowd- 
ed on, and displayed as much anxiety to quit the 
vessel as if she then had been in flames. 

“Have you lost any thing, sir?” whispered 
Valentine in the ear of a tall gentleman, whose 
efforts to drive past his neighbours had been 
really very desperate. 

The gentleman in hn instant drew back, in- 
spired with the horrid suspicion of having lost 
something, although it did not certainly appear 
that he had much to lose. In the first place, he 
felt in all his pockets at once, and then searched 
them again and again in detail; and then la- 
boured to recollect if he had brought any thing 
from home which he had notthen about him; but 
even then, although he emptied his pockets and 
found all quite safe, he was any thing but sure 
that he hadn’t been plundered. 
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“ Do you allow that?” said Valentine, throwing 
a whisper into the ear of an old lady, to whom 
nature, in consideration of her having but a 
single eye, had bounteously given a double chin. 

“ Mr. Jones !” cried the lady, who perceived 
two females by the side of Mr. Jones; “I’m 
ashamed of you. Keep back, sir ; and let them 
gals pass.” 

“What’s the matter, my dear 1” said Mr. 
Jones. 

“ Don’t dear me, sir ! I saw you !” cried the 
lady ; and Mr. Jones looked as if he at that mo- 
ment fell that if he had never seen her it would 
have been a great comfort. 

“Have you got your pass 1” said Valentine, 
throwing his voice behind the^et'scn who was 
taking the tickets. “J want no pass,” he added, 
assuming another voice; “I can always pass 
without.” 

“Ol can yerl” cried the black-whiskered gen- 
tleman, by whom those interesting little slips 
of paper had been sold. “Then I don’t think 
you can. Jim ! be a little hextry partickler there, 
will yerl” and he winked at Jim ; and Jim wink- 
ed at him as he stood in the gangway perfectly 
prepared to take his revenge out of the lirstman 
who attempted to pass without a ticket. 

While the black-whiskered gentleman and 
.lint were thus occupied, Valentine went to the 
steward, who lent him a large hairy cap; and 
when his clothes had been carefully deposited 
by the amiable stewardess in a shawl, he, fol- 
lowed by the boy, took his leave of the philoso- 
phic Captain, and Left the vessel, portraying the 
pleasurable effects of that astonishment with 
which he fondly conceived poor Goodman 
would view the extraordinary character of the 
dress. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

hi which Valentine is introduced to three new 
friends, with one of whom he passes a very plea- 
sant night. 

Tuk surprise with which Valentine, on reach- 
ing the residence of Mr. Plumplee, ascertained 
that his guardian had not arrived, was as great 
as that with which he had intended to inspire 
Goodman, but of a character of course diame- 
trically opposite. Nor, when the circumstances 
were explained, was that surprise felt by Valen- 
tine alone; Mr. Plumplee, and Mr. Jonas Bea- 
gle, an eccentric old gentleman, who murdered 
his time at Gravesend, with a view to the per- 
fect restoration of his health, which had never, 
in fact, deserted him even for a day, felt and 
expressed a corresponding amount of astonish- 
ment, while Miss Madonna Plumplee, the virgin 
sister of Goodman’s friend, began at once to 
indulge in all sorts of conjectures having refer- 
ence to the cause ; for like most unaccountable 
occurrences, the scope which it afforded for the 
play of the imagination was unbounded. 

“Who knows!” cried that amiable person, 
“he may have been run over and crushed to 
death, or a thousand things ! — the drivers about 


London are so horribly reckless. I’m s boots 
was only the other day I was three quartering! 
an hour endeavouring to cross Fleet stud ovej ! 
and after all it was an absolute miracle I w^U the 
killed, for a dog-cart, with a dirty person siicom e 
upon the edge, rattled down the street at suoiici, 
dreadful rate that I thought be run over I mu.it..' ^ 
It is shameful such things are allowed. There 
sat the filthy creature deliberately smoking his 
pipe, and taking no sort of notice of the peril in 
which he was placing the lives and limbs of 
people, not even the slightest! He was, how- 
ever, I am happy to say, properly punished, for 
no sooner had he passed me than the wheel, 
over which he had been sitting, bounced into 
the hole, when, happily, the entire concern up. 
set, and he was instantly covered with cat’s 
meat and mud.” 

“ Oh ! I don’t expect that any serious accident 
has occurred,” said Mr. Plumplee. “The re- 
port of such an occurrence would be certain to 
have reached home before this morning, for he 
never goes out without his card case; and his 
name and address are printed on his pocket- 
book, 1 know.” 

“ But,” suggested Miss Madonna, “he might 
have had his pockets previously picked, and 
then strangers, you know, would have no clue 
at all. London is such a place. I’m sure I was 
reading the other day, in one of the papers, of a 
gentleman who, having lost his handkerchief, 
went in to purchase a new one, ready hemmed, 
and he hadn’t left the shop five minutes, before 
he lost that.” 

“And did he go in to buy another 1” inquired 
Mr. Jonas Beagle. 

“It didn’t say; but such doings are positively 
dreadful,” replied Miss Madonna. “ I’m sure, 
I’ve said it a thousand times, and will maintain 
it — the police are of no sort of use. They are 
never at hand when people are being plun- 
dered.” 

“ For my own part,” said Mr. Jonas Beagle, 

“ I think he has been kidnapped. The fact of 
his having been out all night, looks, I must say, 
remarkably suspicious. What business has a 
man to be out all night I None whatever, not 
the slightest ; and I hold it to be, therefore, par- 
ticularly shocking.” And Mr. Jonas Beagle 
leered wickedly at Miss Madonna, while his 
little twinkling eyes seemed to indicate that in 
his judgment Goodman was not quite immacu- 
late. 

The attention of Mr. Plumplee and his ami- 
able sister was now directed to Valentine’s 
dress. A tailor in the vicinity was applied to 
at once, but as he had nothing likely to answer 
the purpose made up, the case was stated to a 
family next door, of which one of the younger 
branches politely sent in a complete suit, which 
fortunately happened to fit Valentine to a hair. 

“Now then,” said Mr. Beagle, “for a walk;" 
and as the conviction had obtained that it was 
useless to wait for Goodman, who might not 
arrive until the evening, Beagle, Plumplee, and 
Valentine left the house, and at once got into a 
stream of gay persons, who were heavily ladea 
with children and provisions, and w ho appeared 
to have made a dead set at a windmill. 

“ Let’s go to the Belly woo !” shouted one of 
these persons, who had one child on his arm 
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ifl.nd another on his back, while he dragged a 
^lin hird along by the hand. 

tji, “ hat’s by fur the most delightfullest place,” 
J,,, observed a lady, who appeared to be the mother 
Inr of those interesting babes, and who carried a 
Id handkerchief, in which the shape of a dish was 
r to all distinctly visible. “I prefers the Belly 
woo, ’cause there we can set out at top and see 
the wessels so nice.” 

“The Belly woo!” cried Valentine. “ What’s 
the Belly woo!” 

“The Bellevue, they mean, a little tavern on 
the hill,” replied Mr. Jonas Beagle, who had no 
sooner imparted this interesting information, 
than he turned into what he called the Tivoli 
Gardens, which appeared to be the principal 
place of resort. On the right, as they entered, 
a marquee was fixed for the accommodation of 
those who preferred a cold dinner for a shilling 
to a hot one for eighteen pence ; on the left 
stood a long wooden shed, or grand dining-room, 
established for the exclusive accommodation of 
the eighteen-penny people, round the door of 
which several polite gentlemen hovered, with a 
view of soliciting the pleasure of the company 
of all who looked as if they really had such a 
thing as one-and-nine-pence about them, while 
at the farther end were boxes for the conveni- 
ence of those who had brought their own pro- 
visions; but as the public spirited proprietor 
of the establishment charged, according to the 
printed scale, something like three-pence for the 
loan of a table-cloth, two-pence for plates, three- 
half-pence for a knife and fork, a penny for 
pepper, the same for mustard, the same for 
vinegar, the same for salt, and for every thing 
else extremely reasonable in proportion, these 
boxes were not very liberally patronized. 

Having taken a survey of these gardens, they 
made for the hill, the summit of which they 
reached after an infinite deal of panting on the 
part of Mr. Plumplee and Mr. Jonas Beagle, and 
which certainly commanded a most extensive 
and delightful view of the surrounding country. 
Mr. Beagle’s first task was to point out to Val- 
entine the various features of the scene both 
rural and naval, and having developed in the 
performance of this task no inconsiderable 
amount of descriptive power, he led the way to 
a favourite spot under the brow of the hill to 
which he and Mr. Plumplee repaired daily for 
the purpose of unravelling whatever knotty 
point might happen to suggest itself at the mo- 
ment. On reaching this spot they spread their 
handkerchiefs and took their seats, while below 
them groups of persons were sitting up to their 
bps in thick furze, and up to their hips in dusty 
sand, discussing internally the various viands 
with which they had been externally laden. 

It was not long before a point of the knotty 
kind was started, and while Plumplee was en- 
gaged in refuting the extremely uncharitable 
position of Mr. Beagle, that practically the 
world’s definition of friendship was that which 
prompts men to study the interests of others 
with a view to the promotion of their own, Val- 
entine was occupied in watching the actions of 
one particular group that sat immediately be- 
low him. It was obviously a family circle, and 
in the centre stood a large beef-steak pie upon 
a sheet of the Weekly Dispatch, which had been 


spread with the view of conveying the idea of a 
table cloth, and of thereby imparting to the 
whole thing an unquestionable air of respecta- 
bility. The crust of this pie was in proportion 
as thick as the thatch of a barn, while the little 
et-ceteras by which it was surrounded, bore a 
corresponding aspect of delicacy; and when 
all seemed prepared to commence operations, 
the cork of a well-washed blacking-bottle was 
drawn, and the company, by way of grace be- 
fore meat, had a glass of gin round. When this 
feat had been performed with really infinite 
gusto, the carver walked into the pie, and in the 
plenitude of his benevolence submitted to each 
man, woman, and child, an amount of matter 
which would certainly have taken any but a 
highly gifted stomach three days and three 
nights to digest. It was not, however, by any 
means long before every hand was empty again; 
for as the process of mastication seemed quite 
by the way, they no sooner got a mouthful fairly 
in than they rinsed it down their throats, as in 
duty bound, with porter. The purified blacking- 
bottle again went round, and its contents seemed 
to induce renewed gastronomic vigour: to each 
was submitted another lump of pie, and when 
that had been washed away precisely as before, 
the gentlemen began to unbutton their waist- 
coats, and the ladies to unhook their dresses 
behind, in order to enjoy another small glass 
of gin without any unpleasant sensation of 
satiety. 

It now became clearly perceptible that their 
stomachs were about to assume certain aristo- 
cratic airs of pseudo-delicacy, for instead of 
being assisted to legitimate doses, they began 
to fish out the most tempting little bits they 
could find, until by virtue of each taking the 
piece which the others had rejected, the dish 
was eventually cleared with the exception of 
sundry little lumps of crust with which, by way 
of a wind up, the ladies proceeded to pelt the 
gentlemen to the infinite satisfaction of all par- 
ties concerned. 

This mutually interesting transaction had no 
sooner been closed, than one of the ladies, in 
order to cap the climax, produced a very small, 
but a very unexpected bottle of brandy, of which 
each with great pleasure partook of a glass, for 
the purpose of keeping all down. This was 
evidently, however, intended as an apology for 
Non Nobis, for the moment the ceremony had 
been performed the gentlemen proceeded to 
light their pipes, while the ladies seemed deter- 
mined that it should that day be known which 
was able to laugh the longest and the loudest. 

By the time they had succeeded in torturing 
their muscles into the merriest possible shape, 
Mr. Plumplee and Mr. Jonas Beagle had finished 
their argument according to an invariable cus- 
tom of theirs, by each convincing himself that 
the other was wrong. Having thus brought this 
highly important affair to a happy issue, Mr. 
Plumplee applied to his watch, and after making 
an original remark, having reference to the 
rapid flight of time, they proceeded down the 
hill, passed a multitude of donkeys, which, while 
they bore their patronesses on their backs, were 
very delicately touched up behind by their own- 
ers; and reached home precisely at the very 
moment their presence became absolutely essen- 
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tial to the continuance of Miss Madonna’s tran- 
quillity of mind. 

The first question asked was, of course, about 
Goodman, and as also of course Goodman had 
not arrived, they at once sat down to dinner, 
after which Beagle and Plumplee got into an 
argument touching the lamentable state of 
things in general, while Valentine and Miss 
Madonna were amusing themselves at the win- 
dows by making all sorts of deeply interesting 
remarks on the appearance of the persons who 
were constantly passing. 

Towards evening, however, Valentine began 
to feel uneasy, and expressed a desire to re- 
turn by the last boat ; but Miss Madonna, whose 
word in that house had acquired the reputation 
of being law, very strenuously opposed it. It 
was by no means safe, she contended. The 
boats in the evening were crowded so densely, 
especially the last, that to escape being pushed 
over the side really amounted in her judgment 
almost to a miracle. Any attempt to refute an 
argument so potent as that would of course 
have been indicative of madness, and there- 
fore it was decided that he should stop there all 
night. 

Now there happened to be only four bedrooms 
in the house; the best of course was occupied 
by Miss Madonna, the second by Mr. Plumplee, 
the third by Mr. Beagle, and the fourth by the 
servant; but that in which Mr. Beagle slept was 
a double-bedded room, and Valentine had, there- 
fore, to make his election between the spare bed 
and the sofa. Of course the former was pre- 
ferred, and as the preference seemed highly 
satisfactory to Mr. Beagle himself, they passed 
the remainder of the evening very pleasantly 
together, and in due time retired. 

Valentine, on having his bed pointed out to 
him, darted between the sheets in the space of 
a minute, f6r as Mr. Jonas Beagle facetiously 
observed, he had but to shake himself, and 
every thing came off, when as he did not by any 
means feel drowsy at the time, he fancied that 
he might as well amuse his companion for an 
hour or so as not. He, therefore, turned the 
thing seriously over in his mind, while Mr. 
Beagle was quietly undressing, being anxious 
for that gentleman to extinguish the light before 
he Commenced operations. 

“Now for a beautiful night’s rest,” observed 
Mr. Jonas Beagle to himself as he put out the 
light with a tranquil mind, and turned in with a 
great degree of comfort. 

“ Mew! — mew!” cried Valentine, softly, throw- 
ing his voice under the bed of Mr. Beagle. 

“Hish! — curse that cat!” cried Mr. Beagle. 

“ We must have you out at all events, my lady.” 
And Mr. Beagle at once slipped out of bed, and 
having opened the door cried “ hish !” again em- 
phatically, and threw his breeches towards the 
spot as an additional inducement for the cat to 
“ stand not on the order of her going,” when, as 
Valentine repeated the cry, and made it appear 
to proceed from the stairs, Mr. Beagle thanked 
Heaven that she was gone, closed the door, and 
very carefully groped his way again into bed. 

“Mew! — mew! — mew!” cried Valentine, just 
as Mr. Beagle had again comfortably composed 
himself. 

“ What? are you there still, madam?” inquired 



that gentleman in a highly sarcastic tol 
thought you had been turned out, madam 
you hear this witch of a cat?” he continue! 
dressing Valentine with the view of confer/ 
upon him the honourable office of Tyler for ti« 
time being; but Valentine replied with a deep 
heavy snore, and began to mew again with aj. 
ditional emphasis. 

“Well, I don’t have a treat every day, it 
true; but if this isn’t one, why I’m out in niy 
reckoning, that’s all !” observed Mr. Jonas Bea. 
gje, slipping again out of bed. “ I don’t much 
like to handle you, my lady, but if I did, I’d of 
course give you physic!” and he “lushed!” 
again with consummate violence, and continued 
to “hish!” until Valentine scratched the bed- 
post sharply, a feat which inspired Mr. Beagle 
with the conviction of its being the disturber of 
his peace in the act of decamping, when he 
threw his pillow very energetically towards the 
door, which he closed, and then returned to his 
bed in triumph. The moment, however, he had 
comfortably tucked himself up again he missed 
the pillow which he had converted into an in. 
strument of vengeance, and as that was an arti. 
cle without which he couldn’t even hope to go 
to sleep, he had of course to turn out again to 
fetch it. 

“ How many more times, I wonder,” he ob- 
served to himself, “shall I have to get out of 
this blessed bed to-night? Exercise certainlyis 
a comfort, and very conducive to health ; but 
such exercise as this — why where have you got 
to?” he added, addressing the pillow, which, 
with all the sweeping action of his feet he w 
for some time unable to find — “Oh, here you 
are, sir, are you?” and he picked up the object 
of his search and gave it several very severe 
blows in the belly, when, having reinstated him- 
self between the sheets, he exclaimed in a sub- 
dued tone, “ well, let’s try again.” 

Now Mr. Jonas Beagle was a man who prided 
himself especially upon the evenness of his 
temper. His boast was that nothing could put 
him in a passion, and as he had had less than 
most of his contemporaries to vex him, he had 
certainly been able, in the absence of all cause 
for irritation, to preserve his equanimity. As 
a perfectly natural matter of course he invaria- 
bly attributed the absence of such cause to the 
innate amiability of his disposition; and mar- 
velled that men, men of sense and discernment, 
should so far forget what was justly expected 
of them as reasonable beings, as to suffer them- 
selves to be tortured by excitement, inasmuch 
albeit as human nature and difficulties are in- 
separable, human nature is sufficiently potent 
not only to battle with those difficulties, but 
eventually to overcome them. If Mr. Jonas 
Beagle had had to contend against many of the 
“ ills that flesh is heir to,” he in all probability 
would have acted like the majority of his fel- 
low-men; but as he had met with very few, and 
those few had not been of a very serious com- 
plexion, he could afford to be deeply philosophi- 
cal on the subject, and felt himself competent, 
of course, to frame laws by which the tempers 
of men in the aggregate should be governed. 
He did, however, feel, when he violently smote 
the pillow, that that little ebullition partook 
somewhat of the nature of passion, and had 
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I jnst commenced reproaching himself for having 
It indulged in lhat little ebullition, when Valentine 
!• cried * Meyow! — pit! — meyow!” 

“ H; llo!” exclaimed Mr. Jonas Beagle, “ here 
a again;” 

I “ Kew!” cried Valentine, in a somewhat higher 
t key. 

“What! another come to contribute tothehar- 
i) mony of the evening!” 

“Meyow!— meyow!” cried Valentine, in a key 
j still higher. 

“Well, how many more of you!” inquired 
Mr. Beagle. “You’ll be able to get up a con- 
cert by-and-by;” and Valentine began to spit 
and swear with great felicity. 

“Swear away, you beauties!” cried Mr. Jonas 
Beagle, as he listened to this volley of feline 
oaths; “I only wish that I was not so much 
afraid of you for your sakes! At it again! 
Well, this is a blessing. Don’t you hear those 
devils of cats!” he cried, anxious not to have 
all the fun to himself; but Valentine recom- 
menced snoring very loudly. “ Well, this is 
particularly pleasant,” he continued, as he sat 
up in bed. “ Don’t you hear! What a comfort 
it is to be able to sleep soundly!” which re- 
markable observation was doubtless provoked 
by the no less remarkable fact, that at that par- 
ticular moment the spitting and swearing be- 
came more and more desperate. “ What’s to 
be done!” he inquired very pointedly. “ What’s 
to be done? my breeches are right in the midst 
of them all. I can’t get out now : they’d tear 
the very flesh off my legs; and that fellow there 
sleeps like a top. Hallo! Do you mean to say 
you don’t hear these cats, how they’re going it!” 
Valentine certainly meant to say no such thing, 
for the whole of the time that he was not en- 
gaged in meyowing and spitting, he was dili- 
gently occupied in snoring, which had a very 
good effect, and served to fill up the intervals 
exceedingly well. 

At length the patience of Mr. Jonas Beagle 
began to evaporate; for the hostile animals con- 
tinued to battle apparently with great despera- 
tion. He, therefore, threw a pillow with great 
violence into the bed of his companion, and 
shouted so loudly, that Valentine, feeling that it 
would be deemed perfect nonsense for him to 
pretend to be asleep any longer, began to yawn 
very naturally, and then to cry out, “who’s there!” 
Tis I!” shouted Mr. Jonas Beagle. “Don’t 
you hear these witches of cats!” 

“ Hish!” cried Valentine ; “ why there are two 
ot them!” 

‘ 1 wo! ’ said Mr. Beagle; “ more likely two- 
and-twenty! I’ve turned out a dozen myself, 
there s a swarm, a whole colony of them here, 
and I know no more how to strike a light than 
a fool.” 

Oh, never mind,” said Valentine; “let’s go 
t0 ,, e P' they’ll be quiet by-and-by.” 

, , s a '! very fine to say, let’s go to sleep, but 
„ p s to c '° A!” cried Beagle, emphatically, 
riurse the cats! I wish there wasn’t a cat un- 
er heaven — I do, with all my soul! They’re 
such spiteful vermin, too, when they happen to 
c put out, and there’s one of them in a passion, 
t Know by her spitting, Confound her!— I wish 
iom the bottom of my heart it was the very last 
s Pit she had in her.” 


| While Mr. Jonas Beagle -was indulging in 
these highly appropriate observations, Valentine 
I was labouring with great energy in the produc- 
tion of the various bitter cries which are pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the feline race; and for 
a man who possessed but a very slight know- 
ledge of the grammatical construction of the 
language of that race, it must in justice be said 
that he developed a degree of fluency which did 
him great credit. He purred, and mewed, and 
cried, and swore, and spit, until the perspiration 
oozed from every pore, and made the sheets as 
wet as if they had just been “damped for the 
mangle.” 

“ Well, this is a remarkably nice position for 
a man to be placed in, certainly,” observed Mr. 
Beagle. “ Did you ever hear such wailing and 
gnashing of teeth! Are you never going to 
leave off, you devils?" he added, throwing the 
bolster with great violence under the bed, and 
therefore, as he fondly conceived, right amongst 
them. Instead, however, of striking the cats 
therewith, he unhappily upset something which 
rolled with great velocity from one end of the 
room to the other, and made, during its progress, 
so singular a clatter, that he began to “tut! 
tut!” and to scratch his head audibly. 

“ Who’s there!” demanded Plumplee, in the 
passage below ; for he slept in the room beneath, 
and the rolling of the article in question had 
alarmed him; “ who’s there ! d’ye hear! Speak, 
or I’ll shoot you like a dog !” and on the instant 
the report of a pistol was heard, which in all 
probability had been fired with the view of con- 
vincing all whom it might concern that he had 
such a thing as a pistol in the house. “Who’s 
there!” he again demanded: “you vagabonds, 
I’ll be at you !” an intimation that may be held 
to have been extremely natural under the cir- 
cumstances, not only because he had not even 
the slightest Intention of carrying so desperate 
a design into execution, but because he — in 
consequence of having supped off cucumbers 
and crabs, of which he happened to be particu- 
larly fond, seeing that as they didn’t agree with 
him and invariably made him suffer, they par- 
took of the nature of forbidden fruit — he had 
singularly enough been dreaming of being at- 
tacked by a party of burglars, and of having 
succeeded in frightening them away by hold; g 
out a precisely similar threat. 

“Beagle!” he shouted, after waiting in vain 
for the street-door to bang. 

“ Here !” cried Beagle ; “ come up here ! It’s 
nothing; I’ll explain ! For Heaven’s sake,” he 
added, addressing Valentine, “ open the door;” 
but Valentine was too much engaged to pay 
attention to any such request. 

At this moment the footsteps of Plumplee 
were heard upon the stairs, and Mr. Beagle, 
who then began to feel somewhat better, cried, 

“ Come in ! my good friend, come in !” 

“ What on earth is the matter!” inquired Mr. 
Plumplee, as he entered the room pale as a 
ghost, in his night-shirt, with a pistol in one 
hand and a lamp in the other. 

“It’s all right,” said Beagle; “’twas I that 
made the noise. I’ve been besieged by a cohort 
of cats. They have been at it here, making 
most healthful music under my bed for the last 
two hours ; and in trying to make them hold 
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their peace with the bolster, I upset that noisy 
affair; that’s all.” 

“Oats!” cried Mr. Plumplee — “cats! — you 
ate a little too much cucumber, my friend! 
— that and the crabs were too heavy for your 
stomach! — you have been dreaming! — you’ve 
had the night-mare ! We havn’t a cat in the 
house ; I can’t bear them.” 

“You are mistaken,” rejoined Beagle; “they’re 
about here in swarms. If I’ve turned one cat 
out this night, I’m sure that I’ve turned out 
twenty! I’ve in fact done nothing else since I 
came up! In and out, in and out! Upon my 
life, I think I can’t have opened that blessed 
door less than a hundred and fifty times; and 
that young fellow there has been all the while 
fast as a church.” 

“ I tell you, my friend, you’ve been dreaming ! 
We have never had a cat about the premises !” 

“ Meyow — meyow !” cried Valentine, quietly. 

“ Now, have I been dreaming!” triumphantly 
exclaimed Mr. Beagle; “now, have I had the 
night-mare!” 

“God bless my life!” cried Mr. Plumplee, 
jumping upon Mr. Beagle’s bed; “they don’t 
’ belong to me !” 

“ I don’t know whom they belong to,” returned 
Mr. Beagle, “ nor do I much care : I only know 
that there they are! If you’ll just hook those 
breeches up here, I'll get out and half murder 
them! Only hook ’em this way! — I’ll wring 
their precious necks off!” 

“They’re out of my reach,” cried Plumplee. 
“Ilish! hish!” Finding, however, that harsh 
terms had no good effect, he had recourse to the 
milder and more persuasive cry of “Pussy, 
pussy, pussy, pussy ! tit, tit, til !” 

“ Ilish ! you devils 1” cried Mr. Jonas Beagle, 
who began to be really enraged. 

“ Titty, titty, titty, titty ! — puss, puss, puss !” 
repeated Mr. Plumplee in the blandest and most 
seductive tones, as he held the pistol by the 
muzzle to break the back or to knock out the 
brains of the first unfortunate cat that made her 
appearance; but all this persuasion to come 
forth had no effect; they continued to be invisi- 
ble, while the mewing proceeded in the most 
melancholy strain. 

“What on earth are we to do!” inquired 
Plumplee; “I myself have a horror of cats.” 

“The same to me, and many of ’em !” ob- 
served Mr. Beagle; “let’s wake that young 
fellow ; perhaps he don’t mind them.” 

“ Hollo!” cried Plumplee. 

“Hul-lo!” shouted Beagle; but as neither 
could make any impression upon Valentine, 
and as both were afraid to get off the bed to 
shake him, they proceeded to roll up the blan- 
kets and sheets into balls and to pelt him with 
infinite zeal. 

“Who’s there! What’s the matter!” cried 
Valentine at length, in the coolest tone imagina- 
ble, although his exertions had made him sweat 
like a tinker. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, my dear young friend,” 
said Mr. Plumplee, “do assist us in turning 
these cats out !” 

“Cats! where are they! Hish!” cried Va- 
lentine. 

“Oh, that’s of no use whatever. I’ve tried 
the hishing business myself. All the hishing in 


the world won’t do. They must be beaten out. 
you’re not afraid of them, are you!” 

“Afraid of them! afraid of a few cats!" 
exclaimed Valentine with the assumption of 
some considerable magnanimity: “ wherr are 
they!” 

“ Under my bed,” replied Beagle. “There's a 
brave fellow ! Break their blessed necks !” 
and Valentine leaped out of bed, and after 
striking at rtie imaginary animals very furi. 
ously with the bolster, he hissed with great vio- 
lence and scratched across the grain of the 
boards in humble imitation of those domestic 
creatures scampering out of a room, when he 
rushed to the door, and proceeded to make a 
very forlorn meyowing die gradually away at 
the bottom of the stairs. 

“Thank Heaven ! they are all gone at last!" 
cried Mr. Beagle; “we shall be able to get a 
little rest now, I suppose ;” and after very mi- 
nutely surveying every corner of the room in 
which it was possible for one of them to have 
lingered, he lighted his candle, bade Plumplee 
good night, and begged him to go immediately 
to Miss Madonna, who had been calling for an 
explanation very anxiously below. 

As soon as Plumplee had departed, Valentine 
assisted Beagle to remake his bed ; and when 
they had accomplished this highly important 
business with the skill and dexterity of a couple 
of thorough-bred chambermaids, the light was 
again extinguished, and Mr. Beagle very natu- 
rally made up his mind to have a six hours’ 
sound and uninterrupted sleep. He had, how- 
ever, scarcely closed his eyes, when the mew- 
ing was renewed; and as he had not even the 
smallest disposition to “listen to the sounds so 
familiar to his ear,” he started up at once and 
exclaimed, “ I wish I may die if they’re all out 
now ! Here’s one of them left 1” added he, ad- 
dressing Valentine ; but Valentine having taken 
a deep inspiration, answered only by respiring 
with a long gargling sound. “He’s off again, 
by the living Jove!” continued Beagle. “I 
never heard of any one sleeping so soundly. 
Hollo! my good fellow! ho! — Fast as a four- 
year old ! Won’t yon be quiet, you witch ? Are 
you determined not to let me have a wink of 
sleep to-night! She must be in the cupboard: 
I must have overlooked her; and yet I don’t see 
howl could. Oh, keep the thing up, dear! 
Don’t let me rest!” and he fumbled about for 
his hox, and having taken a hearty pinch of 
snuff, began to turn the thing seriously over in 
his mind, and to make a second person of him- 
self, by way of having, under the circum- 
stances, a companion with whom he could 
advise, and if necessary, remonstrate. 

“Well, what’s to be done now!” inquired he 
of the second person thus established. “ What’s 
to be the next step, Jonas! It’s of no use at all, 
you know ! we can’t go to sleep ; — we may just 
as well try to get a kick at the moon! — nor 

must we again disturb — Hish! you . Jonas! 

Jonas ! keep your temper, my boy ! — keep your 
temper ! Don’t let a contemptible cat put you 
out!” and Mr. Beagle took another pinch of 
snuff, from which he apparently derived a great 
degree of consolation. “ What, at it again !” 
he continued ; “ I wish I had the wringing of 
your neck off, madam! You want to put me 
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in a passion; but you won’t! you can’t do it! 
therefore, don’t lay that flattering unction to 
your soul! — Well, Jonas, how are we to act! 
Shall we sit here all night, or take up our bed 
and walk, Jonas! — eh!” 

Jonas was so struck with the expediency of 
the latter course, that he apparently urged its 
immediate adoption; for Mr. Beagle, in the first 
place, half dressed himself in bed, and in the 
next, threw the counterpane, a blanket and a 
sheet over his shoulder, when, tucking a pillow 
and a bolster under his arm, said, “ We’ll leave 
you to your own conscience, madam ! Good 
night !” and left the room with the view of 
seeking repose upon the sofa. 

Valentine was astonished at the coolness dis- 
played by Mr. Beagle throughout the entire 
transaction; and after reproaching the spirit of 
mischief that was within him, and striving, by 
way of a punishment, to disturb his own repose, 
ami succeeded too as well as the monks of old 
did when they inflicted the scourge upon them- 
selves — he proceeded to justify himself upon 
the ground that his object was to learn the true 
characters of men ; and being perfectly satisfied 
with that justification, went soundly and so- 
lemnly to sleep. 

In the morning, of course, nothing but tales 
of horror went down. Mr. Plumplee told his 
with the air of a man conscious of having been 
inspired with the spirit of valour; and Miss Ma- 
donna told hers with great feeling and effect; 
but when Beagle began to explain to them how 
he had been persecuted, they forgot their own 
troubles and laughed heartily at his, which was 
certainly, under the circumstances, extremely 
reprehensible, however natural philosophers 
may hold it to be for the risible faculties of men 
to be provoked by the little vexations which 
others endure. 

But where, during the whole of this time, was 
poor Goodman! — While Valentine is on his 
way to town — for which he immediately after 
breakfast prepared to start — the next chapter 
will briefly explain. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Goodman is conducted to his new residence — the 
liberty of the subject illustrated — the commence- 
ment of an exposition of a system which cannot 
be generally known. 

When Goodman, who had fainted on being 
thrust into the coach, had been restored to a 
state of consciousness, he found himself per- 
fectly wet, for the ruffians, when they perceived 
all animation suspended, became apprehensive 
of having carried their violence too far, and, 
therefore, at once procured a bottle of water, 
with which they continued to sprinkle him until 
he awakened to a sense of his position, when, 
grasping the arm of the fellow who sat beside 
him, and looking intently in his face, he cried, 
“ me > my good man, tell me the meaning of 
this monstrous outrage!” 


“Oh, you’ll know the meaning on’t soon 
enough; don’t be impatient,” replied the fellow. 

“ But why have I thus been seized like a felon! 
What have I done! Whom have I injured! 
I am unconscious of having offended a single 
soul.” 

“Don’t ask us any questions,” replied the 
fellow. “We know nothing at all about it. 
We’ve got our orders, and that’s enough.” 

“But tell me this,” urged Goodman, “only 
this, to what place are you taking me now!” 

“Oh, you’ll know fast enough! — All in good 
time ! — wait a little, and then an idea’ll strike 
you.” 

“ But surely you can have no serious objec- 
tion to let me know that!” observed Goodman. 

“O! tell the genelman,” cried the ruffian who 
sat opposite. “Hea’n’tlike some on ’em, you 
know. O! tell him! it can’t make much odds 
you know, now !” 

“It taint reg’lar,” cried the other; “I havn’t 
no partickler objection, only it taint the thing. 
Howsever, I don’t dislike him, ’cause he is a 
genelman; so I don’t mind.” 

“Tell me, then,” said Goodman, impatiently. 

“Don’t be in sich a hurry!” cried the fellow; 
“you patients always is in sich a sweat.” 

“ Don’t trifle with me, for Heaven’s sake.” 

“There you go again!” cried the fellow; 
“ there you go ! — why can’t you be coot ! I 
don’t mind telling you ! we’re going to take you 
where you’re going to be taken care on.” 

“ To a Lunatic Asylum ! — Is it not so !” cried 
Goodman. 

“You couldn’t have guessed it much nearer 
if you’d tried every day for a month. But it’s 
a werry nice place ; werry private and genteel. 
None o’ your public ’uns ! — every thing slap 
and respectable !” 

Goodman had heard much of private Lunatic 
Asylums : he had heard of the villanies practised 
therein — villanies, however, which he had con- 
ceived to be mere fictions, coined in the diseased 
imaginations of those who had been properly 
confined, for he had hitherto repudiated the idea 
of its being possible for such monstrous pro- 
ceedings to be tolerated in a country like this. 
Those acts of barbarity, however, which he had 
assumed to be fictions, at this moment flashed 
across his mind in the shape of realities, and 
prompted him to make a desperate effort to 
escape, for he felt quite convinced, that if once 
they secured him unknown to his friends, they 
in all probability would keep him there, linger- 
ing in tortures till the day of his death. He, 
therefore, in order that no suspicion might be 
excited, assumed an air of perfect calmness, and 
after having, as he imagined, sufficiently ingrar 
tinted himself with the ruffians by whom h^ had 
been seized, placed five sovereigns in the hand 
of him who appeared to be the principal, and ex- 
plained to him that he would give him a check for 
a hundred more, if, instead of driving him to the 
so-called asylum, he would permit him to return. 

“It’s no go,” said the fellow. “It can’t be 
done. I wish it could. It’s impossible. We’re 
watched. The two doctors is behind with your 
.” Here the fellouf checked himself sud- 
denly. 

“ With whom, my good friend, with whom!” 
inquired Goodman. 
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“ Why — with — with the genelman as sent for 
the doctors,” replied the fellow, with consider- 
able hesitation. 

“ And who is that!” said Goodman, anxiously. 
“Who is it? Tell me but that!” 

“Why, that’s against the law!” cried the 
fellow — “It’s a secret! howsever, you’ll know 
by and by, I des say.” 

“Are they behind us now?” inquired Good- 
man, attempting to look out of the window. 

“Yes, yes, they’re acoming; sit down, sit 
down,” said the fellow — and Goodman, whose 
object was to allay all suspicion, at once re- 
sumed his seat. 

“ Have we far to go now 7” he inquired. 
“]\ot far; we’re just at hand; we shall be 
there in the matter o’ ten minutes.” 

Goodman now saw that no time was to be 
lost, for he had made up his mind to make one 
desperate effort. He knew that if he once got 
fairly out of the coach, it would require an ex- 
ceedingly swift man to overtake him, and, em- 
boldened by that knowledge, he prepared for a 
spring. 

“Another five minutes will do it,” said one 
of the men, thrusting his head out of the win- 
dow — a movement of which Goodman took 
instant advantage, and, making a desperate 
plunge, dashed clean through the opposite door. 

“He’s off, bj' Stop! coachman, stop!” 

shouted one of the fellows. “ We shall never 
be able to catch him, for he has no flesh to 
carry.” Nor would they have caught him, 
had it not most unfortunately happened that in 
plunging he sprained one of his ankles and fell. 

The coach stopped on the instant, and the 
ruffians leaped out; and as Goodman was unable 
to use both feet with firmness, they easily over- 
took him, when one of them struck him a sledge- 
hammer blow upon the back of the neck, and 
felled him at once to the ground. 

“Is this the way you serve us for all our 
kindness ?” cried the fellow, as he kicked him 
most cruelly in the stomach. “Is this your 
gratitude?” 

“Villains!” shouted Goodman, and the cow- 
ardly scoundrels kicked him more severe^. 

“Up with you!” cried one of them. “Sam! 
here, where are the ruffles?” and the fellow 
addressed instantly produced a pair of hand- 
cuffs, and began to unlock them. 

“I will not be manacled!” cried Goodman, 
seizing the handcuffs, and holding them up as a 
weapon of defence. “ It is for my personal liberty 
I fight, and will peril my life to defend it. Al- 
though not mad, I am desperate now, and the 
blood of him who attempts again to seize me be 
on his own head !” 

The fellows for the moment held back. Ac- 
customed as they had been to deal with despera- 
tion, they for an instant appeared to be appalled. 
“Let me have justice!” continued GoodmanJ 
“If I am mad, let it be proved before the world ! 

I will not be stolen from society thus !” 

At this moment a coach drew up to the spot, 
towards which Goodman’s eyes were directed 
with an expression of anxious hope, which tfie 
ruffians no sooner perceived, than they sprang 
at him, seized him by the throat, and kicked his 
legs from under him violently. 


“Help!” shouted Goodman, as he saw the t 
coach stop; “Help! — murder!” 

“ W e’ll help you !” cried a person alighting. < 
“ Oh ! yes ; we’ll assist you with a vengeance f’ r 
cried another, who instantly followed; “we’ll ' 
help you !” 

Goodman remembered those voices well, and ii 
on turning to the quarter whence they came, -1 
every hope he had inspired was blasted by the 
sight of Doctors Bowlemout and Dobb. 

“ In with him !” cried Dobb, with a fiend-like f 
smile. 

“ Your young bully is nothere now !” shouted t 
Bowlemout; and he and Dobb seized Good- 
man’s legs, while the two keepers lifted his ( 
body and carried him towards the coach door. [ 

Goodman, however, still struggled with all f 
the strength at his command, and several times j 
succeeded in thrusting the two doctors from ii 
him; and although they returned each time to f 
the charge with renewed desperation, every [ 
effort to throw him into the toach proved abor- j 
tive, which so enraged the two keepers, that [ 
after kicking him brutally in order to compel i 
him to bend his legs, they again seized him vio- < 
lently by the throat with the view of making him 
insensible by partial strangulation. But all ( 
would not do. His struggles were still desperate, i 
They could not get him in. They applied to the 1 
coachmen for aid ; but in vain : they would ren- s 
der no assistance; they would not interfere. 

“Tell him,” at length cried Dobb, “that he 
must come ! It’s of no use; we shall never get . 
him in ; come, he must. 1 ” And as a man, who ; 
had till then kept concealed in the second coach, 
was being dragged forth by Bowlemout, Good- ( 
man shrieked, “Merciful God ! — my brother! — 

Oh, Walter! Walter! dear Walter, save me! t 
Save me from these murderous men !” .1 j 

Walter approached ; and Goodman struggled j 
more violently than before, but instead of rescu- j 
ing him from the hands of the ruffians, he as- | 
sisted in throwing him into the coach like a dog! j 
The very moment he was in, the keepers fol- j 
lowed, and the doctors followed them ; when i 
the former at once seized him by the collar and i 
stuck their knuckles furiously into his throat; i 
while the latter tied his legs and held them down. .( 
“ My brother!” cried Goodman — “ mv brother i 
against me! God! — can it be?” and tears of i 
agony rolled down his cheeks, and he sobbed i 
like a child. “ You need use no violence now,” i 
he continued. “ My brother — my own brother! j 
whom I have cherished, is my enemy : do with j 
me as you please ; I shall now make no further \ 
resistance !” 

“No!” cried one of the ruffians, shaking him i 
brutally, “we’ll take care yop don’t! We’ve t 
had enough of you for one bout, at all events. [ 
We’ll take care we don’t have any more of it.” < 
And the villain again thrust his knuckles into . 
his throat, and continued to shake him like a e 
fiend. ] 

The coach stopped. The outer gates of an ; 
attractive and well-built house opened to admit 0 
them, and closed again the moment they were ( 
in, when the fellow relaxing his hold, cried, 
“Now, you old scoundrel, consider yourself 1 
booked here for life. You are safe enough < 

now! Give us as much of your nonsense as i 

you dare !” 
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As soon as the door of the coach had been 
opened, the doctors alighted, and when the 
keepers had unbound Goodman’s legs, they left 
him for a moment alone, still sobbing. 

“Now, a’n’tvou coming out ?” demanded one 
of them, at length ; and poor Goodman, who felt 
quite exhausted, made an effort to alight, but 
before he had descended two steps, the heartless 
ruffian pulled him violently forward, and dashed 
him with his face downwards upon the rough 
gravel path. 

“ Come ! up with you !” shouted the ruffian, 
kicking him over as he would a dead dog; when, 
as Goodman was utterly unable to rise, he pro- 
ceeded to drag him along the ground, as the 
blood gushed in streams from his nose and ears. 

“Act like men!” cried the coachman, who 
sickened at the sight. “ If he is mad, damme, 
don’t treat him like a varmint !” 

“Mind your own business,” cried a black- 
looking scoundrel, who appeared to be the pro- 
prietor of this infamous den. “ What’s your 
fare 1” J 

“Seven shillings!” indignantly shouted the 
coachman. 

“Here it is. Now be off! — we want none of 
your insolence here.” 

“Lor send I may never have such another 
job as this!” cried the coachman on mounting 
his box. “If I’d ha’ knowed it, you should ha’ 
pulled me up five hundred times afore I’d ha’ 
taken such a fare.” — And he lashed his horses 
violently with a view of expressing his indig- 
nation, and gave the fellow who held open the 
gates an apparently accidental cut across the 
cheek, as he drove through. 

Poor Goodman, as well as he was able, now 
looked for his unnatural brother, who, however, 
remained in the coach outside — but no sooner 
had he turned his head round, than he was 
dragged into a room, when, another flood of 
tears having somewhat relieved him, he said 
faintly to the person to whom a paper in which 
Bowlemout and Dobb had certified to his in- 


. ; sanity, was delivered. “ Are you, sir, the pro- 
la • prtetor of this establishment’” 

[I “I am !” said that person, with a scowl. 

]( “ Will you do me the favour, then, to show me 

5 , ■ your authority for my detention 1” 
ea “ Hold your tongue, sir !” 
s( J “ I merely wish — ” 

,, “Silence!” interrupted the scowling brute; | 
rc str 'P an d put him to bed!” added he, ad- 
jo ; dressing his myrmidons. “If he dares to show 
ft 1 ? n y h’ s devil’s tricks here, why you know 
how to serve him.” 
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Goodman was accordingly dragged into a 
narrow dark cell, stripped and thrown upon a 
pallet! when the ruffians, after swearing that 
they would come and knock his brains out if 
he made the slightest noise, locked him up for 
the night. 

Heaven’s will be done!” exclaimed Good- 
man, on being left alone. “ But, oh God! am 
mad !— 1 raust be— I feel that I must; for I 
sought and still think I saw my brother! that 
rother to whom I have never been unkind — 
■"hom I have cherished through life with the 
most affectionate tenderness — whom I have sus- 
at.ned. Oh! it cannot — impossible! — I am, I 
^ mud! And yet — surely, this cannot be a 


dream? No! — no! I am awake now ! God! 
what can it be? Not madness? I can remem- 
ber every circumstance — can connect and re- 
view. — Those physicians ! they spoke of my 
connection with an emperor! /never imagined 
myself to be thus connected ! It must be a 
mistake. Yet who sent them? Walter? his 
motive ! — immediate possession ! It must have 
been! Oh! what a villanous system is this! 
what man is secure from being seized, confined, 
murdered ? If I am not mad, I soon shall be !” 
And thus he proceeded until mental and phy- 
sical agony induced absolute exhaustion. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Valentine visits the British Museum — imparls 
breath to Memnon and raises a voice from the 
tomb. 

Ox reaching the residence of Goodman, Valen- 
tine found the old servant in tears, and, as he 
became apprehensive of something of a very 
serious character having occurred, he walked 
immediately into the parlour, and desired her 
to follow him. — “Something has happened, 
Ann,” said he, with much earnestness; “tellme, 
what is it?” 

Ann sobbed bitterly, but managed to observe, 
“I don’t — know — what — I’ve done, sir — I 
thought — I — gave — good — satisfaction.” 

“ What on earth is the matter?” cried Valen- 
tine, impatiently. 

“Master, sir’s — given me — wa-arning.” 

“Oh — when did he return?” 

“Ihavn't set eyes on him since Saturday, 
when he left with you, sir.” 

“ Then how can he have given you warning?” 
“ He sent it by his brother,” cried Ann. “ Mr. 
Walter has been here and read aletterhe’d just 
received from master, where he says he’s going 
to be out of town for a time, and that I must 
look out for another place.” 

“And where is he now?” 

“Mr. Walter says that mayn’t be known.” 
“He rear! the letter to you?” 

“Yes, all but where it come from, and — dear 
me, I’d almost forgot: he wished me to say, sir, 
that master’s kind regards, and as he shouldn’t 
p’rhaps come back for some weeks or a month, 
he thinks you’d better return to the country, and 
he’ll send you another invitation by and by.” 

“ This is very extraordinary !” thought Valen- 
tine; “I’d no idea of his being even in the 
slightest degree involved. — When are you to 
leave, Ann ?” 

“ To-night, sir.” 

“To-night!” 

“Yes, sir, this blessed night! Mr. Walter 
has settled with me and paid me my month, and 
I’m to leave this night, sir ! — would you believe 
it?” 

“And who’s to take charge of the house?” 
“Mrs. Horace is coming this evening, and 
she and her husband are going to remain.” 
“Indeed! I must see Mr. Walter.” 

“Yes, do, sir. But won’t you have nothing 
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to take ! — You’ll come home to dinner, sir, won’t 
you 1” 

“No, I shall dine out,” said Valentine; and 
he left the house at once with the view of call- 
ing upon Walter. “Poor old gentleman!” he 
murmured, on his way; “he has been entering 
into some unsuccessful speculation. What an 
extraordinary passion is this love of wealth 1 
An old man like that now, having plenty, to risk 
probably all that he possessed with a view of 
gaining more than he could possibly enjoy! 
How is it that men are never satisfied with that 
which they have!” Before he had framed a 
satisfactory answer to this question he reached 
the door of Walter’s residence. 

“ Mr. Goodman is not at home, sir,” said the 
servant, in answer to Valentine’s inquiry. 

“ Nor Mrs. Goodman!” 

“No, sir; they went out with Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace, and I don’t expect them home before 
night!” 

Valentine perceived in a moment by the un- 
steady eye and the hesitating speech of the girl 
that what she had stated was not exactly correct. 
He did not, however, press the matter farther, 
but left his card, and bade her say that he would 
call in the evening. 

“Now, what shall I do with myself!” thought 
Valentine, as he walked very leisurely from the 
house. “ I wish that I knew a little more about 
London. However, I must, I suppose, be con- 
tent to take my chance.” And he continued to 
walk, without knowing or caring much where. 
He had not, however, proceeded any very great 
distance before he came to an old-fashioned red 
brick building, on either side of the gates of 
which a sentinel was walking, with a view to 
the uninterrupted circulation of his blood. 

“ What place is this !” he inquired of one of 
these national guardians. 

“ British Museum,” returned the sentinel, mar- 
velling at his ignorance, and walking away as 
stiffly as if he had that morning swallowed his 
ramrod by mistake. 

“ The British Museum !” said Valentine, with- 
out thanking the soldier for his extraordinary 
politeness ! “ The very place I want to see 1” 

And he entered the court-yard at once, and after 
looking with a curious eye at a creature in a 
long wooden wig, and at a canoe of great anti- 
quity, which appeared to have been constructed 
by some ingenious wild gentlemen out of the 
bark of a tree, he reached the hall, when, after 
having purchased a catalogue of one individual, 
and delivered his stick to another, he passed a 
well-stuffed rhinoceros that had evidently known 
what it was to have a bullet or two in his body, 
and proceeded up stairs, at the top of which 
stood a few very gigantic giraffes, with necks 
sufficiently long to have enabled them to dine 
without the slightest inconvenience in an attic, 
while standing outside the street door. 

Having surveyed these lofty creatures, he 
passed through the rooms in which the speci- 
mens of various animals were so numerous that 
a student in Natural History might spend the 
full term of his natural life without acquiring a 
perfect knowledge of their respective charac- 
teristics 1 These, however, did not appear to 
the majority of the visitors to be the most at- 
tractive animals in this vast collection. The 


chief attraction seemed to be centred in the 
visitors themselves, and from the number of 
nods of recognition, and meetings by appoint, 
ment which came under the immediate cognj. 
sance of Valentine, he was naturally led to infer 
that this national establishment was a national 
place of assignation. He never had lavished 
upon him at any one time so many really 
wicked glances. The widows were desperately 
intent upon something; they appeared to be 
especially on the qui vive, and as his eyes met 
theirs at every turn, he jumped at once to the 
conclusion that if they were really virtuous 
they were really not very discVeet, and after 
taking a good steady look at a lobster, that was 
pinned very closely to the wainscot, he proceeded 
to the Gallery of Antiquities below. 

This place he found remarkably cool and 
pleasant. He surveyed, without the slightest 
interruption, a legion of little gods which ap. 
peared to have been barbarously mutilated in 
their infancy ; and then turned his attention to 
a number of young artists, who had obviously 
inspired the conviction that they were on the 
high road to immortal fame. 

One was sketching a goddess without a nose; 
another was portraying a ram-headed lady; a 
third was engaged upon a striking colossal fist; 
a fourth was drawing the fragment of some 
hero, who appeared to have lost the greater part 
of himself in some desperate battle ; a fifth was 
depicting an excellent woman, who had not only 
lost her head and one of her shoulders, but out 
of whose arm a large piece appeared to have 
been bitten, and who was represented as kneel, 
ing behind a tablet well covered with exceed- 
ingly interesting hieroglyphics; while a sixth 
was engaged upon three very bandy little dei- 
ties, who looked as if they might have accom- 
plished great things in their time. 

Having inaudibly awarded to these artists all 
the praise which appeared to be due to them 
respectively, Valentine passed on until he came 
to a figure of which a number of persons ap- 
peared to be at that moment lost in admiration. 
This figure was placed upon a huge block of 
stone, and although its face u r as by far the most 
pleasing of them all, one side of its head had 
been chopped off, apparently with some heavy 
implement, while the left arm and shoulder 
with the whole of the body below the third rib 
had been blown clean away. 

On referring to his catalogue, Valentine found 
this to be the bust of young Memnon, and as 
certain elderly gentlemen who formed part of 
the group were conversing on the subject of 
oracles in general, he listened with considera- 
ble attention to their discourse, and found them 
to be exceedingly communicative men. 

“ There is nothing,” said one of the elderly 
persons, “ that can have so great a tendency to 
prove the rapid progress of the human intellect 
as an oracle. If any man of the present age 
were capable of even dreaming that a mere 
mass of stone had the power to speak, he would 
be set down at once as a natural fool ; yet to 
what an extent did the priests and false prophets, 
the eugastrimandi of the Greeks, the magicians, 
the soothsayers, and sorcerers of Rome impose, 
in the remote ages, upon the superstitious mul- 
titude 1” 
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111 : “ Surely,” thought Valentine, “ those prophets 

* )ei! and priests knew nothing of ventriloquism!” 

)P'C “They were artful cards, doubtless,” observed 
a tall thin person, who wore a singularly small 
°* pair of spectacles ; “ but how did they manage 
1,lc it 1 that puzzles me. By what means they were 
re « able to carry on their games 1” 
rti “It is utterly impossible to say,” replied the 
enc elderly gentleman who had started the subject, 
to “ It is reported, you know, of the famous ICireber, 
that, in order to undeceive the credulous people, 
and to account for certain strange things relat- 
in' ing to the celebrated Delphic Oracle, he fixed a 
1 tube in his bed-chamber, so that when persons 
atr came to his garden gate, he could hear them if 
cwi they but whispered, and by means of this tube he 
asked questions and gave answers, and that he 
ol t afterwards removed it to his museum and fixed it 
iglt in a figure, so that it seemed to be animated, and 
ch : distinct sounds apparently issued from its mouth, 
ateJ: for he clearly supposed that the pagan priests 
itiei by using such tubes, used to make the supersti- 
tion tious believe that the idol itself returned an- 
on; swers to their questions. And there can be no 
doubt that it was done by some trickery on the 
ant; part of the priests, who, when they found their 
ad;; power waning, sought to sustain it by the per- 
pali fonnance of miracles of this kind.” 
f st: “Was this Memnon a vocal god ?” inquired 

ter ft the tall thin gentleman. 

fth v “Of course he was! and one of the very 
oto! greatest.” 

but ! “ He appears to have been a big one, but I can 

o hr see no tube, nor any place into which a tube 
; la; could possibly have been inserted.” 
exc« “It was not done with tubes!” said Valen- 
a sit tine to himself. “ In those days I should have 
tie ; made a most excellent miracle-monger; I may 
a cc,t as well try the effect now when placing him- 
self in a favourable position, “ Fools!” he cried, 
lists; >n a deep sepulchral tone, making his voice pro- 
o it; ceed apparently from the thick lips of Memnon, 
e u! “ think ye that Memnon was never inspired ?” 
ons i The group at once shrank back appalled; 

jratt some felt quite faint for the moment, as they 
jloct stared at the statue and trembled, while the rest 
hes *o°ked amazed at each other, but neither of 
;ad t the m ventured to utter a word. 

, bsi “ Be off!” shouted Valentine through Mem- 
houi ^°m “ If they hadn’t left my legs behind in 
bill; Egypt, I’d jump down and kick you out of the 
place 1” 

left* “ Wonderful !” involuntarily exclaimed the 
anl o.o gentleman, who had been so severe upon 
patt P l0,,s men of old. 

bjed “ Wonderful !” cried Valentine, contemptu- 

]S iJt ous, y ! “convince thyself! Test my prophetic 
id tk ^ool • h- s t 1 Would’st thou know thy destiny? 

el H “ T e-yes !” cried the stout old gentleman, who 

lent' e Y 1(ien tiy prided himself on his courage. “Who’s 
I'ljj afraid ?” 8 

e jp ** ^ *P then !” cried Memnon. “Tip! I never 
did duty without it, and I sha’n’t commence 
now!” 

• ( rpi 

. ytt v* e astonished group again stared wildly at 
|op! ; ei . ot h er - “ Did you see his lips move ?” in- 
„icif Timed one. “ I thought that I did 1” replied 
k an ,?p!' ; “ I fancied I saw them move.” 

■isf ; 1 0 ° 1 !” exclaimed Memnon ; “dost thou wish 
to insult me ? Think’st thou, idiot, the inspired 


Memnon would condescend to wag his sacred 
lips like a grovelling mortal ?” 

At this moment an individual who had a re- 
markably red face, and whose breath told a tale 
about his having indulged recently in hot rum- 
and-water, approached, and when the assumed 
fact of Memnon having spoken had been com- 
municated to him, he laughed very heartily as 
a matter of course. 

“You will not believe it? — Speak to him and 
be convinced,” urged the stout old gentleman 
seriously. 

“ Speak to him ?” cried he with the florid 
face; “speak to him! — Well, my old trump, 
how’s your mother ?” 

“Irreverent wretch!” exclaimed Memnon in- 
dignantly; “ know thyself and drink less rum !” 
“ Hollo !” cried the gentleman with the highly- 
coloured countenance. “ Hul-lo 1” and he closed 
one eye in order to have a good stare at the 
statue with the other, while his mouth was as 
wide open as a mouth of that size could conve- 
niently be strained. 

“ Are ye satisfied !” cried Memnon. “ Learn 
to respect what ye cannot comprehend. I want 
repose. D’ye hear? Be ofl’; and disturb me 
no more!” And Valentine viewed with silent 
pleasure the astonishment depicted in the coun- 
tenances of the group while engaged in con- 
versing on the marvellous nature of that which 
they imagined they had witnessed. 

Having heard these amazed individuals de- 
clare, that although they might meet during 
their progress through life with many staunch 
unbelievers, nothing on earth would ever be 
able to shake their faith in the assumed fact 
that the oracle had absolutely spoken, Valentine 
proceeded to survey the Elgin marbles, and de- 
rived much amusement from a couple of high- 
ly-gifted connoisseurs, who were loudly and 
learnedly descanting on their peculiar excellen- 
cies. 

“ Well, Jones,” said one of these gentlemen, 
“ what do you think of them — eh ?” 

“ Think of ’em !” contemptuously cried Jones, 
thrusting his hand into his ample coat pockets, 
“I wouldn’t give two pence for the lot.” 

“ You don’t know the value of them, surely?” 
“I don’t if they’re worth more money. Did 
you ever in all your born days see such rub- 
bish? Why I wouldn’t pick ’em up in the 
street! I wouldn’t own ’em ! If they belonged 
to me I’d pitch the whole biling into the 
Thames.” 

“ But look, my dear fellow — take this for ex- 
ample — just look at the symmetry — ” 

“ Symmetry ! What’s the good of that? He 
aint got no head and not above half a body. 
Where are his legs gone to? — look at that arm 
there chopped all to smash at the elbow ! Sym- 
metry ! come, that’s good! Why, I’ve got a 
group of goddesses at home that I gave fifteen 
pence for, that would, in point of symmetry, beat 
the whole biling into fits 1” 

“ But take them as fragments.” 

“ That’s precisely tvhat I do take ’em as ! I 
can’t take ’em as any thing else ! — and pretty 
fragments they are !” 

“But their age, my dear fellow!” 

“Now, don’t tell me! Just look at this wo- 
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man here ! Send I may live ! — why there aint 
above a quarter on her left!” 

“ But you must look at the parts that are re- 
maining 1” 

“And sol just do! There’s nothing else to 
look at ! It won’t do, you know, at least, it won’t 
do for me ! — However they can gammon the 
people to believe that there’s any thing fine in 
such rubbish as this, puts me out altogether. 
There isn’t one of ’em perfect, nor any thing 
like it. That fellow there’s the best of the 
bunch, and they’ve smashed off the biggest part 
of his corporation ! — to have a post mortal ex- 
amination I s' pose ! Of all the rum rotten trash 
that ever was scraped together this queer lot 
bangs all! — Come !” he added, seizing the arm 
of his friend and dragging him from the room, 
“let’s go and look at something a leetle worth 
while.” 

Valentine derived so much pleasure from the 
learned observations of this individual, and the 
John-Bullish, solemn, self-satisfied air with 
which those observations were made, that he 
left the Elgin marbles to follow him and his 
friend, with the view of still farther indulging 
his taste for the sublime. 

“ This is a pretty good sized coffin,” observed 
Mr. Jones, approaching a ponderous granite 
sepulchre, the lid of which was held up by a 
strong wooden frame that the whole of the inte- 
rior might be viewed. “It would hold a couple 
of dozen dead bodies well packed! The water 
couldn’t get in very well here I say, could it? 
And as to the worms! — they might try till they 
ground their teeth down to the level of their old 
gums before they’d be able to nibble their way 
through. This is just the sort of coffin that I 
should like to have now — only it would cost so 
much to carry it to the grave. It would take 
twenty men, and even then they’d make a mud- 
dle of it. Here’s another of them,” he added, 
as he crossed to the opposite side ; “ they appear 
to be fellows.” 

Now as the lid of this harppened to be down, 
and as it was perfectly obvious that Mr. Jones 
had entered the Museum expressly in order to 
be astonished, it recurred at once to Valentine, 
that it would, be a pity to allow him to depart 
disappointed. He, therefore, while apparently 
admiring with others an exceedingly broad 
Egyptian pedestal, introduced a quiet groan into 
the sepulchre, as Jones was engaged in point- 
ing out to his friend the ridiculous character of 
certain hieroglyphics. 

“ Hush ! hush !” cried that gentleman, starting 
back suddenly, and seizing the arm of his friend. 
u Hush ! didn’t you hear?” 

“ i thought I heard something,” observed his 
friend, whispering. 

“Hush! hush-sh! Listen!” and Valentine 
sent in another small groan. 

“ Send I may live ! — ’tis a man !” exclaimed 
Jones. 

“Impossible!” cried his friend. “ Why, do 
you know the age of this thing?” 

“ I don’t care a dump about the age ! If it is 
in its fifty millionth year it don’t matter a but- 
ton : there’s something alive in it now — listen 
again !” and the violence of his action drew 
several persons round, of course anxious to as- 
certain what had caused so much excitement. 


Now Valentine happened to be by no means 
conversant with the language of the Egyptian, 
and as he conceived that" it might spoil t |, e ' 
whole thing if he ventured to speak, he confined 
himself simply to the introduction of a lon e 
drowsy yawn which he presumed to have been 
well understood in all ages and climes. Befo re 
he had finished yawning, however, Jones again 
started up, and addressing an individual who 
was sleeping in a chair with a long white wand 
in his hand, cried, “ Here ! he’s been buried 
alive ! — He’s just awoke ! — do you hear?” 

The individual with the wand opened his 
eyes, and scratched his head and approached 
crying, “ What’s the matter? — what’s all this-, 
eh?” 

“ Why here’s somebody been buried alive 
here,” said Jones. 

“ Pooh ! nonsense ! — are you mad?” cried the 
person with the wand assuming some consider- 
able amount of official dignity. 

“I don’t care a straw what you say,” re. 
turned Jones, “I know that there’s some one 
in there ! — did you never hear of a man being 
buried in a trance ?” 

“ Why you must be insane !” cried the func- 
tionary. “ That tomb has been empty ever since 
before you and your grandmothers and grand- 
fathers before you were born !” 

“ I don’t care a button how long it has been 
empty! I’ll bet fifty pounds that there’s some 
one in now !” 

“I certainly myself heard something,” ob- 
served a gentleman who had been attracted 
with others to the spot. 

“Oh nonsense!” — cried the official — “Whj 
it was only cleaned out the other day!” 

“But satisfy yourself!” exclaimed Jones, 
really wondering at the stubborn, cool-blooded 
incredulity of the man. 

“ I am — I am satisfied !” cried the official; but 
another yawn which Valentine dexterously in- 
troduced at the moment, caused him to start 
back amazed. Down went his wand, and away 
he flew, in order to proclaim as well as he could 
the fact to his brother officers ; who, inferring 
from the highly excited state of his nerves that 
something was the matter, returned with himat 
once, with the view of rendering whatever as- 
sistance the case might demand. 

The very moment, however, that the case was 
explained, they treated the thing with an air of 
derision. They all laughed as heartily as men 
could laugh, and in a manner well calculated to 
be serviceable to them in a physical point of 
view — inasmuch as it gave them great pain, as 
they had not had a really good laugh for an age. 

“ Why, Simpkins,” cried one, “ upon my soul, 

I didn’t think you’d been so soft!” But Mr. 
Simpkins by no means regarded it as so excel- 
! lent a joke as they appeared to imagine. He 
took an altogether different view of the matter, 
for although he felt perfectly sure that the tomb 
did not contain an Egyptian, as he had seen it 1 
but a few days previously open and empty, he 
was not quite so sure that the workmen in ‘ 
closing the lid had not shut in some poor devot- 
ed labourer, whom they had either forgotten ot | 
cared not to release. He, therefore, heeded not 
their derision; but being an extremely humam 
man kept his ear very closely to the tomb, while r 
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they were laughing and joking with glee by his 
side. 

“ For Heaven’s sake !” at length he exclaimed, 
“ be silent for a moment !” But they would not 
be silent: they continued to laugh very loudly 
and very wantonly, until Jones and several 
others made an earnest appeal to their humani- 
ties, begging them to hold their peace, but for 
an instant, in order that they themselves might 
be convinced that the sounds were not the off- 
spring of mere imagination. 

“Well, let’s give these very silly people a 
chance 1” cried one of the men who had been so 
strongly moved to laughter. “ Let us listen to 
the cries and groans of this mummy. Now 
hush 1 — hush !” And several of those who had 
been thus enjoined to silence commenced groan- 
ing very furiously — a feat which not only ex- 
cited another peal of laughter, but inspired Mr. 
Jones with much real indignation. “Inhuman 
wretches!” he exclaimed; “assist me in raising 
the lid of this tomb; I tell you there’s some one 
inside; I know it; I’m sure of it; I’ll bet any 
one of you fifty pounds of it !” And Mr. Jones 
produced a pocket-book containing a roll of 
notes, which astonished the official eyes of the 
functionaries around him and caused them re- 
spectfully to open their ears. The effect was 
electric. Their countenances dropped in a 
moment. A more powerful argument could not 
have been adduced, for they began to believe at 
once that there must be something in it, and, 
hence, to pay all due attention. 

Finding that the general impression was that 
he whom they imagined to be in the tomb, was 
not an Egyptian, but a labourer, Valentine con- 
cluded that as a labourer must of course mean 
an Irishman, he couldn’t go very far wrong if 
he gave them a spice of the brogue. 

“ Och ! — what the blazes will I do thin !” he 
cried; “be me sowl I’m clane didd althegidher 
entirely — murther!” 

“ Now, what dy’e think of it !” cried Simpkins, 
triumphantly. 

“Somebody’s there, sure enough,” said one of 
those who had previously treated the whole thing 
with contempt. “But how could he get in?” 

“Never mind a dump,” cried Jones, “ how he 
got in ; let’s try to get him out.” 

“ Dirthy water to ye ; lit me thin have a brith 
of an I li be shmudher’d complate wid th’ 

want of it— och!” 

“ But a moment, my good fellow — now — now 
Sealift ■” And Mr. Jones and the whole of the 
orticials put the palms of their hands to the lid of 
which however defied all their strength. 

Run — -run, for the workmen !” cried Simp- 
kins; “bring them at once, or the man will be 
a corpse !” and two wand-bearers started off 
immediately for the men who were engaged in 
a uilierent part of the museum. 

»\ hat a lucky thing it was that I happened 
w hear him!” observed Mr. Jones. “ If I hadn’t, 

e chances are that he’d never have come out 
a ive. It was the merest miracle in nature I 
beard him groan.” , 

• .Why,” said Simpkins, “he must have been 
ih v e days — the thing hasn’t been opened since 
Wednesday.” 

Five days !”exclaimed several of the visit- 
01 3 ’ m a breath, as a violent thrill of horror ran 
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through them. “ Five days !” and they made up 
their minds to see a skeleton. 

“Shall nobody thrag me out of this?” cried 
Valentine. “Will I be smudher’d at last?” 

“ Wait a moment, my good fellow; wait but a 
moment !” cried Jones, putting his lips to the 
lid of the tomb. 

“In a moment I’m didd widout doubt. Ifale 
dhreadful. Arrah, thin, you devils! Is it thin at 
yer aise ye’d be afther shtanthing whin ver say 
a Boy murther’d to dith ! Take the top off com- 
plate, or be the sowl that’s inside o’me — ” 
“Don’t be impatient!” cried Jones — “You 
must not be impatient.” 

“ It’s impatient yer mane ? Opin the top then, 
bad luck t’yer, opin the top ! Aint it just like 
a baste I’ve been thrated, sure ? — Opin the top !” 
At this moment the workmen arrived with 
their tools, and after some slight delay — during 
which the imaginary Irishman was engaged in 
calling out very fiercely — they succeeded in in- 
troducing a lever. This was no sooner done 
than Valentine, perceiving that the game was 
nearly up, cried, “It’s all completely over wid 
me now. I’m quite murthered — I’m gone — I’m 
at pace !” — and turned round with a view to the 
full enjoyment of the scene. 

The visitors were in a state of the most pain- 
ful anxiety; the wand-bearers felt scarcely able 
to breathe ; while the workmen perspired with 
infinite freedom, for the weight of the lid was 
immense. They did, however, eventually suc- 
ceed in raising it sufficiently to enable them to 
examine the interior, and this was no sooner 
accomplished than a dozen simultaneously 
looked in, very naturally expecting to behold a 
fellow-creature lying prostrate at the bottom. 

“Where is he?” cried one. “I can’t see 
him !” cried another. “ Not here !” cried a third 
— “the thing’s empty!” 

“ Oh, nonsense !” shouted several of the visit- 
ors who were behind. 

“Well you’d better come and find him,” said 
those who had looked, giving way to the incre- 
dulous creatures who had not. 

“ Where can he be got to ?” inquired Mr. 
Jones. 

“He was never there at all!” cried the very 
official who had previously laughed the very 
heartiest of the lot. “ It’s precisely what I said ! 
The idea of a man being in ! How could he 
have got there?” 

“Do you mean to say,” observed Jones, “that 
you don’t think a man was in this thing at all?” 
“ I do !” replied the official, very firmly. 
“Then I mean to say you know nothing about 
it! The go is a rum go, certainly, a very rum 
go; but isn’t a man to believe his own ears? I 
heard him myself! Didn’t you, sir? — and you ?” 
As several of the visitors bore testimony to the 
fact of having heard some voice proceed from 
the tomb, Jones continued, “ Of course! We 
all heard it ! One may be deceived, or two may 
be deceived, or even three may be deceived, 
but, send I may live, ive can’t all be deceived !” 
“ Well, where is he now ? — where is he ?” 
“That’s jist the very pint that I can’t make 
out: it’s in fact the only pint to be considered.” 
And the point was considered — very deeply 
considered — but the consideration yielded no- 
thing bearing even ihe semblance of a conjec- 
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ture ! They could not conceive how a man 
could have escaped, nor could they believe that 
no man had been there. They examined the 
tomb minutely again and again, but failed to 
find even so much as a craclr to give weight to 
any opinion having reference to the exit of any 
thing like a human being. They still, however, 
tried very hard — very, very hard indeed — to re- 
concile the fact of their having heard the voice 
of a man with the fact of no man being there ; 
and as Valentine’s appetite began to be somewhat 
troublesome, he left them engaged in unravelling 
that mystery which he perfectly well knew they 
were unable to solve. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The sale of Goodman's property by Walter, and 

thx extraordinary stoppage thereof by Valentine. 

Having dined at the first decent tavern he 
came to, Valentine started for poor Goodman’s 
house ; but as he found it locked up and entirely 
deserted, he proceeded at once to the residence 
of Walter, with the view of ascertaining, if pos- 
sible, the cause of this unusually sudden change. 

On reaching the house, he found the servant 
at the door, and in answer to his numerous in- 
quiries, the girl told an interesting tale about 
how Mr. Goodman, her master, had been out all 
the day with her mistress: how Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace had been out all day with them ; how 
they were all out together on some pressing 
business, then, and how she didn’t expect they 
would be home before midnight. 

“ I’ll leave a note for your master,” said Valen- 
tine; “I suppose I shall find a pen and ink in 
the parlour 1” 

“ Oh,” said the girl, placing herself hurriedly 
before him, “Missis has locked up the parlour, 
sir ; she always does when she goes out for any 
time.” 

“Has she locked up the drawing-room tool” 
inquired Valentine. 

“Yes, sir— there’s a tavern over the way, sir: if 
you’ll write a note there, sir, if you please, I’ll be 
sure to give it master directly he comes home.” 

At this moment, Walter, of course quite un- 
conscious of the door being open, rushed out of 
the parlour in his morning gown and slippers, 
and was about to proceed up stairs, when he 
caught a glance of Valentine in the passage. 

“Oh! how do you do!” he cried, making an 
extremely awkward attempt to conceal the con- 
fusion into which he had been thrown. “ Happy 
to see you ! — very happy to see you ! — walk in,” 
and he gave a most withering look at the girl, 
although it was clearly by no means her fault. 

On entering the parlour Valentine found the 
whole family engaged in the perusal of a mass 
of papers with which the table had been strewed; 
and although they received him with much af- 
fected pleasure, he perceived in a moment that 
he was an unwelcome guest. 

“ So the old buffer’s bolted and left you in the 
lurch,” observed Horace, trying to conceal the 
iron safe which belonged to Goodman. “It’s 
just like the old out-and-outer.” 


“I hope nothing serious has occurred,” ob. 
served Valentine. 

“ Oh, not a ha’porth of it ! — serious.' no chance 
of that !” returned Horace. “ But you know he’j 
such a jolly old rum un there’s no such thing aj 
holding him any how.” 

“I feared,” said Valentine, “ that he had en. 
tered into some unsuccessful speculation, and 
had thus become involved” 

“Speculation!” cried Horace ; “well, con\ e 
that’s rich ! Why, did you ever suppose that a 
regular old know-nothing out-and-out cove of 

his kidney had half enough pluck to ” 

“ My dear Horace, how you do talk !” inter, 
rupted Mrs. Goodman, “when you know that he 

has been speculating ” 

“ Oh ! ah ! exactly !” said Horace, who had 
evidently forgotten his part. 

“ The fact is,” said Walter, “he has been dab. 
bling a little, and that has rendered it inex. 
pedient for him to be seen for a week or two-~ 
you understand!” Valentine nodded, for he did 
understand what they wished him to under, 
stand ; but no more. There is something behind, 
thought he. These hesitating speeches and 
secret looks mean something. 

“And what do you think of doing, my trump!" 
said Walter, as Valentine was steadily watching 
their actions. “ Do you mean to remain here in 
this little village, or do you mean to cut back!” 
“ Why the thing is so sudden, I’ve not at 
present made up my mind. Of course I shall 
eventually return.” 

“ My brother,” observed Walter, “ in his letter 
to me, states that he should advise you to return 
at once, and that when every thing is settled he 
shall again be most happy to see you.” 

“Had he written to me to that effect,” said 
Valentine, “ I should doubtless have acted at 
once upon his advice ; but as he has not — andl 
cannot but think it most extraordinary that he 
has not — I feel justified in looking to my own 
feelings for a guide.” 

“ We ought, I’m sure, to make a thousand 
apologies,” observed Mrs. Goodman, as she 
pinned three pieces of parchment together, and 
marked them; “but I hope that the next time 
you favour us with a visit we shall not be so 
deeply engaged.” 

“ Where do you think of holding out until yon 
cut it!” inquired Horace. 

“I hardly know yet,” replied Valentine. 

“ I’m sorry,” said Mrs. Goodman, “ that we 
have not a bed to offer you ; but we shall be 
truly happy to see you whenever you will favour 
us with a call.” 

“ My boxes,” said Valentine ; “ I suppose that 
if I send for them to-morrow, I can have them!” 
“ Most certainly, my dear sir,” replied Wal- 
ter; “I’ll see that they are safely delivered my- 
self.” 

“ Well, ta, ta, my tulip, if you will go,” cried 
Horace : “Take care of yourself, and let’s know 
where you are, you know !” 

Valentine promised to do so, and after taking 
leave of the ladies, was attended to the door by 
Walter, who displayed an extraordinary degree 
of politeness; and left the house deeply inspired 
with the conviction that something was exceed- 
ingly wrong. 

As he wandered down the street reviewing 
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steadily all that he had seen, it occurred to him 
that in a window immediately opposite the 
house in which he and poor Goodman had re- 
sided, he had noticed a card on which was 
printed “apabtmknts ron a single gentle- 
man;” and as he strongly suspected foul play, 
and felt that by engaging those apartments he 
should be able to watch the movements of Wal- 
ter and his family unseen, he went at once to 
the house — came to terms with the widow by 
whom it was kept, and after stating the fact of 
his having lived opposite — a fact which ap- 
peared to be perfectly well known — took imme- 
diate possession. 

He had not been seated long at the window, 
which commanded, of course, a full view of 
Goodman’s house, when he saw Walter, Horace, 
his wife and her servant, with two workmen, 
enter. The moment they were in, the door 
closed, and soon after the workmen were seen 
in the drawing-room and then at the windows 
above, where they appeared to be receiving in- 
structions from Walter, with reference to the re- 
moval of certain fixtures, and shortly afterwards 
quitted the house with him, leaving in charge of 
it Horace and his wife. 

As the evening drew on, the shutters were 
closed, and all seemed secure for the night, 
when Valentine, who had tiut little sleep the 
night previously in consequence of having per- 
secuted Beagle with the cats, had a very early 
supper and retired. 

In the morning the whole family were at work 
long before he was up, and throughout the en- 
tire day they were busily engaged with clerks, 
carpenters, and porters with green aprons, ex- 
amining, tying up and lotting the furniture. 
Valentine watched their actions narrowly, and 
towards the evening slipped out, took a coach, 
and called himself for his boxes, without ap- 
parently noticing the confusion that prevailed; 
and after driving right away that they might not 
know where he resided, came back to his lodg- 
ings unseen. 

That night about ten, a cart came to the door, 
and when a number of baskets, which evidently 
contained plate, china, and glass, had been de- 
posited with care it drove off, when Valentine 
watched it to the house of Walter, saw it 
emptied, and returned. 

Nothing more was removed that night, but 
early the following morning three large vans 
were loaded with great facility. Walter ap- 
peared to be extremely anxious for them to start, 
and when they did start, Valentine followed and 
saw their contents deposited at the rooms of an 
auctioneer. He then knew of course that they 
were to be sold off at once, and as he saw by the 
papers that a sale of household furniture was 
to take place the following day at those rooms, 
he resolved to be there, in order to fathom the 
thing, it possible, to the bottom. 

Accordingly, at twelve the next day he started 
off, and having arrived at the entrance, on either 
side of which was exhibited a variety of cata- 
logues and placards — he proceeded up a long 
narrow passage, and then ascended a small 
night of steps, which led immediately into the 
kale Room. 

In the centre of this room stood a circular 
table, round which certain children of Israel 
5 


were seated with a view of securing all bar- 
gains to themselves, while behind them stood 
small mobs of people of the same persuasion, 
conversing on the expediency of giving certain 
sums for certain lots, and of out-bidding any 
Christian person who might have a desire to 
purchase those “lots worth the money.” 

The moment Valentine entered, he looked 
round for Walter and his amiable family, whom, 
in a short time, he saw in a state of great con- 
sternation, which had evidently been induced 
by his unexpected presence. He seemed, how- 
ever, to take no notice of them; but apparently 
directed the whole of his attention to the actions 
of those who by constantly attending these Sale 
Rooms raise fortunes upon Fortunes’ ruins. 

Before he had concluded the minute survey 
j he had commenced, a tall white-faced personage 
! entered the room, and having jumped upon the 
' circular table, shut himself quietly in a juvenile 
1 pulpit, made a sort of speech touching the mat- 
ter in hand, stuck an eye-glass very dexterously 
between his cheek bone and his brow, and 
i brought forth his professional hammer. He 
was a remarkably short-sighted person, and had 
to bring his head down within an inch of the 
catalogue in order to ascertain the exact number 
of the first lot; and when this had been accom- 
plished to his entire satisfaction, he very deli- 
cately scratched his head, every whitey-brown 
hair upon which seemed to be too independent 
to stand on any but its own bottom, when after 
having slightly rubbed his nose, which, albeit, it 
was hooked like the majority of the noses pre- 
sent, was yet of a totally different caste, inas- 
much as in his case the hook was inverted; he 
coughed twice with spirit, gave several a-hems! 
and then boldly commenced operations. 

The first lot was put up and knocked down 
without the slightest interruption from Valen- 
tine, for although he had made up his mind to 
stop the sale, he was compelled of course to 
wait until he had ascertained precisely how the 
thing was conducted; but when the second lot 
came — which happened to be poor Goodman’s 
writing-desk, worth about forty or fifty shillings 
— he felt himself sufficiently au fait to begin. 
“A pound,” said a Jew-looking gentleman. 
“One pound is bid,” said the auctioneer. 
“Thirty shillings,” cried Valentine, in an as- 
sumed voice of course. 

“Thirty shillings; a splendid rose-wood writ- 
ing-desk, secret drawers complete, for thirty 
shillings.” 

“Two pounds,” cried Valentine, in a different 
voice. 

“ Two pounds bid — going for two pounds 1” 
“Five,” said an Israelite. 

“Five — two five — for two pounds five” — 
when as this was the highest legitimate offer, 
Valentine’s voices had it all their own way — 
“Going for two five!” 

“Two pounds ten,” cried Valentine. 

“ Two ten — two pounds ten — Any advance on 
two ten!” 

“Three pounds.” 

“Three bid: three pounds — ” 

“ Ten.” 

“Thank you — three ten! This elegant writ- 
ing-desk going for three ten.” 

“ Four pounds.” 
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“ Four pounds bid; four pound. Any advance 
on four pound." 

“ Four pounds ten.” 

“ Four ten in two places; four ten. This most 
valuable writing-desk going for four ten.” 

“ Fifteen.” 

“Four fifteen — four fifteen— agoing' for four 
fifteen !” 

“ Five pounds.” 

“Five pounds bid: no advance on live 
pounds'!” 

“ Five pounds ten.” 

“ Five ten — for five ten — going for five pounds 
ten ! I’m sure the value of it cannot be gene- 
rally known. Any advance on five ten I” 

“ Six pounds.” 

“«ix pounds — this is really a most valuable 
desk — six pounds — going for only six pound.” 

“ Ten.” 

“ Hix ten — six pound — going for six ten.” 

“Seven bid — seven pounds — any advance on 
seven pounds — going for seven!” — and down 
went the hammer. 

The Israelites marvelled exceedingly, and 
began to reproach themselves for not bidding 
higher; feeling perfectly certain that in one of 
the drawers either notes, gold, or diamonds 
were secreted. 

“ What name for this writing desk!” inquired 
the auctioneer. 

“Goodman!” cried Valentine, assuming 
Goodman’s voice, at which Walter and his 
family started up amazed, and trembled vio- 
lently as they looked round the room in full 
expectation of seeing Goodman himself. 

The clerk went to the spot from which the 
voice appeared to proceed, but no purchaser 
could be found. 

“Who purchased this writing-desk !” de- 
manded the auctioneer; but no answer was re- 
turned. 

“Putsh te pargain up againsh,” cried an 
Israelitish gentleman; “latch te fairesht vay ma 
tear, tatsh te fairesht vay!” and it was put up 
again, and as the Jews bid higher under the im- 
pression that it contained something valuable, 
Valentine easily ran it up again to seven pounds, 
when the auctioneer, whose sight was not suf- 
ficiently strong to enable him to see who had 
bid, stopped to inquire the name of the bidder; 
“ Who bid seven pounds 1” said he. 

“Goodman!” cried Valentine. 

“ < ’ootmansh againsh !” cried a Jew ; “ Arl for 
Cootmansh !” 

The clerk looked again for the purchaser, 
while the violence with which Walter and his 
family trembled had the effect of confirming the 
suspicion of foul play which Valentine had so 
deeply inspired. Had they murdered poor 
Goodman, thought he, they could not be more 
alarmed at tjic sound of his voice; and the idea 
of their having murdered him absolutely seemed 
to he, under the circumstances, extremely rea- 
sonable. 

“This is very extraordinary,” observed the 
auctioneer, when he found that no purchaser 
came forward. “If there be any persons here 
who have come with the view of creating con- 
fusion, they had better leave before they are 
turned out ! — our time cannot be wasted in this 
way. Put the desk aside,” he added, addressing 


the porter, “ and let’s have the next lot. Tv • 
next lot, gentlemen, is an elegant silver giltte, 
service, milk jug, and finely chased basin, cg m 
plete. What shall we say for this elegant ser" 
vice 1” 

From thirty shillings the Jews ran it np lo 
four pounds, and from four pounds Valentine 
ran it up to ten, when of course, on its being 
knocked down, no purchaser was discoverable’ 

“ What’s the meaning of this 1” demanded the 
auctioneer, indignantly. “ Who is the purchase! I 
of this loti” 

“Goodman !” cried Valentine, and Mrs. Walter 
uttered a loud shriek and fainted. 

“ Cot plesh ma hart ! Cootmansh 1 — veresh 
Cootmansh 1 Nothing put Cootmansh !” and 
the whole of the Israelites looked round amazed 
as Mrs. Walter was borne insensible from the 
room. 

Under any other circumstances Valentine 
would have rushed to her assistance, but the 
impression that she must have been a party to 
the execution of some dark design upon Good- 
man caused him to regard whatever pain he 
might have inflicted as a measure of retributive 
justice. Indeed, so perfectly convinced did he 
feel that the absence of Goodman had been 
induced with a view to the promotion of sorne 
villanous object, that he absolutely saw with 
delight Walter struggling with those feelings | 
which his conscience had created. 

“ This is very extraordinary,” observed the 
auctioneer. “ If this course be pursued, it will 
be utterly impossible to go on with the sale.” 

“ Veresh Cootmansh 1” cried a Jew. “ Vat ish 
he 1 Letsh know vat he ish, ma tear ! — tatsh te 
propersh vay ma tear to shettle arl tish.” 

“ Will Mr. Goodman step forward!” said the 
auctioneer; and at that moment Walter being 
unable to stand, fell into the arms of Horace” 
who, with the assistance of a broker, carried 
him into an adjoining room. 

“ Te shentilmansh fainted arl avay,” cried an 
Israelite. “Vatsh to pe tun wit tish lotsh!” 

“ Put it aside,” said the bewildered auctioneer, 

“ The next is a pier glass with richly carved 
frame. What shall we say for this lot!” 

The Jews bid with their accustomed liberality, 
and then Valentine commenced, and when the " 
thing had been knocked down for five times its 
value, the name of the purchaser was called for 
again, and the reply was again, “ Goodman .’3 
“Shtill Cootmansh! — arl Cootmansh! — he’ll 
puy ush arl upsh,” cried a Jew, whose bright 
sally was received with a loud burst of Israel- 
itish merriment. 

“ It’s of no use going on thus,” said the auc- 
tioneer, warmly. “ I must ascertain the mean- 
ing of this,” and he bounced out of his pulpit 
and proceeded to the room into which the trem- 
bling, conscience-stricken Walter had been car- 
ried. During the whole of the time he was there, 
the Jews were laughing and joking with infinite 
glee. One of them, seizing the greasy hat of 
another, called out, “Mishter Cootmansh ma 
tear!— vill you pid for tish lotsh!” This pro- 
duced another loud burst of laughter which 
lasted till the auctioneer returned. 

“Well, gentlemen, let us proceed,” said he, 
on remounting his pulpit, a,nd the next lot was 
brought by the porter and put up, and bid for with 
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precisely the same result, when the auctioneer 
really began to exhibit strong symptoms of pent- 
a! up rage. 

At length Valentine cried in a loud command- 
ing voice, which apparently proceeded from the 
i:; other end of the room, “Who authorized this 
1; sale!” 

■ “ Mr. Goodman,” replied the auctioneer. 

v “Cootmansh againsh ! Veil, shtrike ma!” 
exclaimed all the tribe, in a breath. 

^ “He has no authority,” cried Valentine. “The 
goods are not his.” 

“Veil, vatsh tatmattersh ma tear!” said seve- 
ral 6f the Israelites looking towards the spot 
™ from which the voice had apparently proceeded. 

“Te shentelmansh reshponshible ve sphosh if 
L he shtole ’em !” 

- “ Will that gentleman accompany me into the 
other room!” said the auctioneer, who was 

- really a respectable man, and who had inferred 
e from the highly excited state of Walter’s feel- 

ings that something was wrong. “ Will he be 
1 kind enough to follow me!” he added, going 

- again towards the room in which Waller was 
still trembling. 

- No one followed, but in he went, and the 
Jews became more and more lively. They still 
called for Goodman to bid for the various arti- 
cles which they held in their hands. “ Vill you 

- puyma stockingsh, Mishter Cootmansh!” cried 
one of them. “Vat vill you pid for ma shirtsh !” 
cried another. “ Heresh a coot pair of beautiful 
pootsh,” cried a third, as he forced the legs of 
his neighbour upon the table, and displayed a 
pair of bluchers rather dropsical and airy, while 
a fourth cried, “Shelp ma ! I’ll shell ma own 
shelf to Mishter Cootmansh !” 

The auctioneer returned, and having mounted 
his desk, said, “Gentlemen, I’m sorry to inform 
you that this sale cannot proceed.” This an- 
nouncement was met with a burst of much 
Israelitish murmuring. “ I am sorry,” he con- 
tinued, “as sorry as any of you can be, but I 
will not be a party to any thing wrong. — (Cries 
of“\y notsh! You’re intemnified, I shposh!”) 

No indemnity, gentlemen, will do for me, 
unless I am satisfied that all is correct.” An 
observation which was treated with marked 
contempt by the Israelites generally. “ I, there- 
fore, gentlemen, will not detain you any longer, 
and can only express my sorrow that I have 
taken up so much cf your valuable time.” 

J he countenances of the tribe at this moment 
developed much dark indignation, and by de- 
grees their murmurings swelled into a loud 
Jewish yell, which seemed to threaten extensive 
destruction. The fact of its being suspected 
that all was not right, appeared to possess the 
sharpest sting, for they looked at the loss of 
what they thereby might have gained. In vain 
the auctioneer endeavoured to calm them. They 
t'ould not be pacified. “I’ll preak arl te cootsh 
in te plash !” cried one. “Vatsh you mean by 
making foolsh of us!” shouted another. “Vy 
don’t you go on wit te sale !” cried a third; and 
me auctioneer perceiving their rage likely to 
increase, left the room, followed by the indig- 
nant sons of Israel, who hooted, yelled, and 
pushed him about, until he had locked himself 
securely in an office below, when Valentine, 
who had then no desire to see Walter, or any 
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part of his family, quitted the place with the 
angry Jewish stream. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Valentine visits Guildhall — becomes acquainted 
with those ancient and respectable warriors, Gog 
and Magog, to ivhichhe imparts speech pro tern., 
and then proceeds to discuss matters of personal 
importance with the eloquent members of the 
court of Common Council. 

What a thimble-rig is human life ! — the thim- 
bles being the emblems of fate: the peas the 
types of its slippery chances. How mortals 
gamble at this rig even from the cradle to the 
grave ! They fix intently on a pea and see it 
covered; they watch its windings, firmly con- 
vinced of its being there, or there; they back 
that firm conviction with a stake ; and when 
they lose they lavish curses on their adverse 
stars; but should they win, how pleasantly they 
swindle themselves into the belief of the fact 
being attributable solely to their own most ex- 
traordinary acuteness! they cannot tolerate the 
slightest reference to the power by which the 
thimbles move — that power which holds the 
pea at pleasure to place it where it will. A 
moment’s reflection will enable all well-disposed 
persons to perceive that this juggle, which has 
been so vehemently denounced, really compre- 
hends all human actions, and that its invention 
— if an invention it maybe called — instead of 
being dated from Alfred the Great, may be traced 
clearly back, without any mistake, to “ the good 
old days of Adam and Eve.” 

Nowin this most remarkable “rig” Valentine 
began to take an extremely active part. He 
congratulated himself very naturally upon the 
skill with which he found out the Furniture 
pea; but there yet was a pea which he had to 
discover, and that pea was Goodman. His 
energies were therefore directed to the task of 
ascertaining under what earthly thimble poor 
Goodman could be found. 

Bent upon this subject, he on the morning after 
the day of the intended sale by auction, started 
for the city for the purpose of consulting with Mr. 
St. Ledger, the merchant upon whom Goodman 
had called on his way to the steam-packet 
wharf. The Royal Exchange clock, as he 
passed, struck twelve, and the chimes were 
playing merrily the favourite tune of “See the 
conquering hero comes !” as he entered the 
office of Mr. St. Ledger, and found that gentle- 
man not only at home, but disengaged. 

“I have called,” observed Valentine, after the 
usual brief ceremonies had been performed, “to 
solicit your advice in a matter which to me ap- 
pears very extraordinary.” 

“ Well, my young friend, what is it!” inquired 
Mr. St. Ledger. “ You may command my best 
judgment; but why not solicit the advice of 
friend Goodman !” 

“It is precisely because I cannot find him,” 
returned Valentine. 

“ What ! have you not seen him since you 
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called upon me before 1 — did you not find him 
af home ?” 

“He has not been at home since; and I there- 
fore wish to know by what means I can ascer- 
tain where he is to be found.” 

“Upon my word, I ; can’t guess. Have you 
been to his brother t” 

“I have; and he says that in consequence of 
some unsuccessful speculation he is at present 
compelled to keep out of the way.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mr. St. Ledger, as he 
pulled down a thick heavy book, and referred to 
a certain page with some apparent anxiety. 
“It’s very, very singular,” he continued, having 
closed the book with an air of satisfaction, “ that 
1 should have known nothing about it. Specu- 
lation ! — Oh! Spanish of course. Very foolish! 
I could have told him all about it; but if men 
will act without advice in matters of this kind, 
they must of course take the consequences. 
Don’t, however, disturb yourself about it. It 
will all come round right by and by, I dare say. 
Foolish man! — foolish man!” 

“ But is it not very extraordinary that — ” 

“ Ood bless my life, not at all ! I know fifty 
in the same predicament, and in another week 
— mark my words — we shall hear of fifty more. 
I know it; I’m sure of it; I’d stake my exist- 
ence upon it. I saw how it was going from the 
first.” 

“ But the whole of his furniture — ” 

“ My dear young friend,” interrupted Mr. St. 
Ledger, “ when you are older you’ll know 
more;” and having made this remarkable ob- 
servation, he placed his hand firmly upon Va- 
lentine’s shoulder, and in a lower tone added, 
“ Don’t say a single syllable about it to any soul. 
You may injure his credit materially. He may 
be involved in other matters, you know, and if 
he be, men will pounce upon him like tigers, as 
they invariably do, when there happens to be 
any thing like a screw a little loose.” 

“But I fancied that he was a man of some 
considerable property.” 

“And so he is; but men don’t let their pro- 
perty sleep. Few men are able to pay all de- 
mands at an hour’s notice. You have heard of 
a run upon the Bank! — Same thing — same 
thing. Foolish man! He’d no business to do 
any thing of the sort; but make no stir, no noise, 
no inquiries; not a word on the subject to any 
single soul if you don’t wish to injure his 
credit.” 

Valentine had certainly no wish to do that, 
and as he found that he could get nothing more 
from Mr. St. Ledger, who treated the whole thing 
as a business-like matter of course, he left the 
office considerably relieved; albeit, when he re- 
flected upon the extraordinary conduct of Walter 
in the sale-room as he imitated Goodman’s voice, 
he still felt that there was something at the bot- 
tom of the affair which had not entered into Mr. 
St. Ledger’s purely commercial calculations. He 
therefore resolved to keep an eye upon the fami- 
ly, and just as he had made up his mind to be 
silent for a time, he crossed a well-built busi- 
ness-like street, at the bottom of which stood an 
old-fashioned edifice, whose front was adorned 
with a couple of rampant and highly respecta- 
ble looking griffins which seemed to be grinning 
with remarkable energy at an overgrown cauli- 


flower cap which stood between them, and die 
ging their claws into a poor devoted heart which 
already contained a dagger, and which, with the 
griffins, surmounted the motto of “Domine Di r ; a 
Nos." > 

As the gates of this remarkable edifice stood 
open, and as persons were walking in and om 
with great freedom of step, he at once passed 
the portal, and introduced himself into a fai r . 
sized hall with a flag-stone floor, two apologies 
for galleries, four groups of sculpture upon 
rather lofty pedestals, and a queeriy stained 
window at each end. As Valentine entered 
the place seemed to wear a vacant, hungry as.! 
pect, but on turning to the western extremity 
he perceived a rather interesting couple of full! 
blown gentlemen on guard, and concluded, that 
if they had been trained in that hall, it was 
clearly no place for the genius of starvation, 
As these two gigantic gentlemen seemed to form 
the chief attraction, Valentine ^approached them 
with a view to a more minute survey. The 
first that he examined sported a pair of white 
trowsers, which he had outgrown considerably, 
and he stood in his shirt sleeves quite ready for 
action. His breast was adorned with a broad 
crimson scarf, and in his right hand he held a 
long pole, from the top of which hung a ball 
studded with interesting spikes, intended ob- 
viously to puzzle the brains of all with whom 
they might come in immediate contact. This 
personage looked down very mournfully, albeit 
his countenance was very much flushed, and 
his brows were adorned with a painted wooden 
circlet, which conveyed to the imagination the 
idea of a wreath of laurels. The other was a 
bolder looking fellow altogether, but even he 
looked as if he had not for some time been quite 
comfortable in his mind. He wore a green tu- 
tiic, held a shield in one hand, and a spear in 
the other, while his sword belt and sandals were 
so painted, as to impart a correct notion of sap. 
phires, rubies, and pearls. 

Just as Valentine had concluded his survey 
of these warriors, two pale, thin diminutive in- 
dividuals approached. They were Spitalfields 
weavers, and had been conducted to that quar- 
ter of the world to receive a magisterial admo- 
nition for hunting an old cow, which, by an 
extraordinary stretch of the caoutchouc imagi- 
nation, they had conceived to be a raving mad 
bull. 

“ Sen I may live, Bill ! My hi, vot avunner!” 
exclaimed one of these interesting young gen- 
tlemen. “Jist on’y twig his shanks! Vy it’d 
take seven yards and a arf o’ thrums bn’y to 
make that ’ere cove a pair o’ garters!” 

“ Vich is Gog and vich is Magog?” inquired 
his companion, who was an emblem of sim- 
plicity in his way. 

“ Vy him in the smalls to be sure!” replied 
the other; “an they both on em cuts avay to 
dinner ven they ’ears that ’ere clock strike 
vun.” 

“ Vorker!” observed his companion, as with 
a knowing wink he pointed to his left shoulder. 
“ Tell that to the moreens.” 

“ Vel on’y jist vait till they ’ears it, an’ then 
you’ll be conwinced,” said the other, with a 
chuckle. “Them ’ere’s the on’y two vich Jack 
the Giant-killer couldn’t vop” — an observation 
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which induced his companion to gaze upon the 
rj.j long-bearded giantwith mingled admiration and 
amazement. 

“Well. 1 ” exclaimed Valentine, imparting a 
deeply indignant tone to the great Gog; “ What 
it,; are you staring at — eh?” 

The greener individual grasped the arm of 
ji his guide, and as he was at the moment in the 
act of shrinking back himself, the additional 
impetus knocked him fairly down, and his friend 
;E , fell heavily upon him. 

“Away!” cried Gog, through the immediate 
instrumentality of Valentine. “ How dare you 
■ e j insult my friend!” exclaimed Magog, through 
0 fj; precisely the same medium; “ Retreat!” and the 
ji; two little terror-stricken weavers scrambled up 
with all imaginable alacrity, and rushed towards 
, al . the portal. The moment they had reached it, 
0 fj a personage, evidently high in office, enveloped 
jj' in a robe trimmed tastily with fur, and embel- 
1 - lished with an immense gold chain, preceded by 
ji a military individual, with a Marshal’s hat in 
rj i one hand and a staff in the other, and a graver 
( j. looking person, who carried a remarkably long 
jj sword, happened to be proceeding, with unequi- 
vocal solemnity, into the hall, from the gaily , 
5 emblazoned carriage from which he had just 1 
j, alighted. Against those who composed this 
f l truly dignified procession, the little weavers ran, 

’ f. mostcertainly without premeditation, and almost 
a l unconsciously, but with so much force, that in 
i an instant the personage, adorned with the chain, 
was on the ground, with the two little weavers 
,, struggling desperately upon him. The grave 
bearer of the long sword, and the military-look- 
ing individual, at once dropped their dignity 
" and rushed to his assistance, while several mi- 
; nor officials tried to secure the little weavers, 
who managed, however, to bob through their 
. hands like a coupleof small silver eels, and suc- 
ceeded eventually in darting right away. 

The affectionate concern manifested by those 
r around towards the personage who had been so 
unceremoniously placed in a horizontal position 
was excessive. Their apprehensions for the 
safety of his person as a whole, and for the per- 
j, f ect integrity of each particular limb, were un- 
speakable. They could not by any process 
make up their minds to believe that he was un- 
hurt: they were perfectly certain that he had 
been in the receipt of some serious injury; and 
it was not until he had earnestly reiterated his 
1 assurance that all was quite right, that the pro- 
- cession moved slowly and solemnly across the 
hall, and then up a flight of steps into a long 
■ narrow passage. 

“To what place does that lead!” inquired 
Valentine, of a person who was standing very 1 
! thoughtfully with his thumbs stuck firmly in the 
arm-holes of his waistcoat. 

“ Which? That? Oh, to all sorts of offices, 
and rooms, and courts, and places,” replied that 
thoughtful person. 

“Indeed!” observed Valentine, gratefully 
1 acknowledging the extremely explicit character 
of the information. “Is there any thing of im- 
portance going forward?” 

“Why, I s’spose,” said the communicative 
creature, “ they’re agoing for to hold a Court of 
Aldermen perhaps. I shouldn’t wonder, or some- 
thing of that sort no doubt, but I don’t exactly 


know;” and he walked towards the statue of the 
great Lord Chatham. 

In Valentine’s mind the idea of an alderman 
was associated with all that is fat. Steaming 
spectres of barons of beef, venison, turtle, ox- 
tail, and mulligatawny flitted vividly across his 
imagination the very moment he heard the 
sound of the name. He expected to see them 
all with glorious countenances, adorned, of 
course, with rich purple pimples, and noses re- 
sembling fine bunches of grapes, without double 
chins, immense backs, and bellies immeasura- 
ble, extending, in fact, so far forward as to ren- 
der it impossible for any one of them to catch 
even a glimpse of his toes, which, as a natural 
matter of course, he conceived must be gouty. 
He had, from his earliest infancy, been led to 
believe, by every print which had even the 
smallest pretensions to a faithful portrayal of 
aldermanic characteristics, that no kind of men 
could in reality be aldermen, unless they were 
beefy-faced, broad individuals, whose most capa- 
cious paunches imparted to them the power of 
gorging, and stowing away quantities of matter 
altogether unexampled. He, therefore, at once 
made up his mind to see twenty-four natural 
curiosities, exclusive of the Lord Mayor, whom, 
of course, he imagined to be the fattest and the 
jolliest of the lot, and hence proceeded up the 
passage, placed a coin into the open hand of a 
person in a blue stuff-gown, and requested to be 
shown at once into the Court. 

“ It ain’t a Court of Aldermen to-day,” said 
that person. 

“ Well, what is it, then ?” 

“It’s a Court of Common Council.” 

“Indeed! who presides?” 

“ Vy, the Lord Mayor, in course!” 

“Oh, that will do,” said Valentine, and into 
the chamber he went; but as he saw a small, 
thin-faced personage in the chair — the very per- 
sonage, in fact, whom he had seen knocked 
down by the little weavers — he felt perfectly 
sure that there must be some mistake. He, 
therefore, came out at once, and addressing the 
individual in the gown, said, “ I wanted to go 
into the other court!” 

“ Vot other court?” 

“ Why, the Court of Common Council !” 
“Veil, that is the Court of Common Council !” 
“Indeed,” observed Valentine, with an ex- 
pression of incredulity; “when will the Lord 
Mayor arrive?” 

“ The Lord Mayor has arrived ! That’s him 
in the cheer.” 

Valentine looked at the fellow as if he meant 
to pin him to the wall. “ Do you mean to tell 
me,” said he, “ that that little man is the real 
Lord Mayor?” 

“In course he’s the real tin, and nothink 
else,” replied the man. “Don’t you see his 
goold chain, and the sword of jistice afore 
him?” 

“ Well,” thought Valentine, “this is extraor- 
dinary.” “ Has he been ill ?” he inquired. 

“ Hill ? no ; vot made you think of that ’ere?” 
“Simply because he seems to be wasted 
almost wholly away.” 

“Oh, he never was bigger,” replied the man. 
“He was always the same size since I know’d 
him, and a good size too.” 
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Valentine again felt amazed. “Is it possible,” 
thought he, “-that a person so small can be the 
Lord Mayor of London 1 Why, he is only the 
ghost of a Lord Mayor! — the mere skeleton of 
one I If the whole of the aldermen of the pre- 
sent day are any thing like the same size, what 
a strangely degenerate race they must be!” 

With such reflections as these, he re-entered 
the court, which was really an unique and a 
well. arranged place, not certainly quite so large, 
but far more elegantly fitted up than the present 
House of Commons. At the extremity sat the 
president, who, in spite of the unjustifiable in- 
credulity of Valentine, was the real Lord Mayor, 
while, on either side of the chamber, compact 
rows of civic senators were arranged on re- 
markably well-slutled benches; and they all 
looked extremely nice and comfortable, except 
when they ventured to rise. Valentine could 
not help smiling at the change which the mere 
act of rising induced in the countenances of the 
honourable members generally. When sitting, 
they appeared to be perfectly at ease; confi- 
dence glowed upon their cheeks, and they 
looked as fierce as Bengal tigers, whenever the 
development of fierceness was deemed essential 
to the safe, conveyance of an idea of opposition 
to any sentiment advanced; but when they 
rose, they became as pale as spectres crossed 
in love, and each trembled with more energy 
than a Neapolitan grayhound with a cold. 
There were, however, two or three honourable 
exceptions, who laid about them, right and left, 
with extraordinary force and efl'ect, as men who 
are great among little ones will, more especially 
when the whole of our glorious institutions are 
about to crumble into sanguinary dust, and re- 
volution stares us lull in the face without mov- 
ing a muscle. 

Valentine had no desire to interrupt business, 
lie therefore waited with patience until all the 
important question* of the day had been duly 
considered, when In: felt that lie might as well 
enliven the honourable members, of whom the 
majority — ns was indeed under the circum- 
stances extremely natural — manifested a strong 
inclination to sleep. 

Accordingly, as a prosy individual was pro- 
ceeding to explain how essential to the security 
of the city’s health it was that u certain Augean 
stable, which formed a short arm of the Thames, 
should be purified, Valentine ventured to cry, 
“Enough!” making his voice proceed appa- 
rently from the other end of the court. 

“ My Lord Mayor,” said the honourable mem- 
ber, who was then on his legs, “ it may, my Lord 
Mayor, be ‘ enough’ for the honourable members 
opposite. Every thing in nature is ‘enough’ for 
them. J hey would have things remain ns they 
are. — I hey would have, my Lord Mayor, they 
would have every thing stagnant. They would 
have, not a huge heap of physical filth alone, 
but one chaotic mass of moral muck, that nature 
might wallow in reeking corruption. They 
would have, my Lord Mayor, the city covered 
with intellectual ehiokweed, spreading its con- 
tagions influence from Temple liar to Aldgate 
pump I" — a highly poetical observation, which 
was loudly cheered by the honourable members 
<m the eloquent gentleman’s side, of whom seve- 
ral cried suttu voce, " Walk into him! — give it J 


birn home! — sarve him out!” — “They wntiU 
have,” continued the speaker, “they would 
have, my Lord Mayor — ” 

“Kit down!” cried Valentine. 

“Oh, of course! doubtless;” resumed the in. 
terrupted individual, in a highly sarcastic tone 
“They would like me, my Lord Mayor, to—” 
“Htick to the question !” cried Valentine. 
“The question,” observed the speaker, 
the very thing to which I do stick ! It is solely 
in consequence of my sticking to the question 
that makes me — ” 

“An idiot!” cried Valentine. “Down! don’t 
expose yourself.” 

“Order! order! order!” shouted several ho. 
nottrable members ; while several others chunk, 
led at the prospect of a somewhat lively scene 
“Will the honourable member who w a , 
pleased to make that observation stand forth 
like a man 1” cried the eloquent speaker, very 
loudly, and with no inconsiderable wrath. 1 
Valentine inquired the name of an honour* 
ble member who happened to be asleep in one 
corner of the court, and having ascertained hi* 
name to be Snobson, proceeded, in various 
voices, to call upon Mr. Snobson for a prompt 
and unconditional apology. The name of Snob, 
son was loudly reiterated by honourable mem. 
hers, who felt sure that Snobson was the man 
and that he was then feigning sleep for the sole 
purpose of avoiding detection. 

At length, the calls for Hnobson became so 
loud, that that gentleman awoke, and after rub. 
bing his eyes with some considerable energy, 
begged naturally enough to know why he was 
called upon, seeing that he had no motion what, 
ever to bring before the court. His innocence, 
however, was felt to be assumed, and it was held 
that such an assumption ought not to protect 
him. They therefore called still more energetk 
caily, “Snobson! Snobson!” accompanying 
that cal! with the demand for a most ample 
apology. 

Mr. Snobson felt confused. He was a stout, 
stumpy person, but still he felt confused. He 
looked pale and red alternately for some few 
minutes, when his complexion settled down into 
a yellowish blue; and as the demand for an 
apology was reiterated with increased zeal, ho 
at length said, with all due solemnity and point: 

— “My Lord Mayor, I can’t say as I exactly 
understand the true natur of this ’ere business; 
bm all I’ve got to say is, that all I can say is 
this ’ere, wiz: that if I’ve done any body any 
how wrong, I am willing in course to make it 
right; for there’s no indiwidual in this ’ere court 
more readier to apologize for the same.” 
“Apology! apology!” shouted several ho- 
nourable members. 

“Votforl Vot have I done! Tell me that!" 
cried Mr. Snobson, who really began to get 
warm upon the subject. 

“If the honourable member,” observed the 
Mayor, with much precision and dignity, “ made 
use of the expressions attributed to the honour- 
able member, I am sure that the honourable 
member will perceive the necessity which ex- 
ists for its immediate withdrawal.” 

Here the demands for an apology were loudly I 
reiterated by those who were anxious to fix 
upon some one, it mattered not whom a single 
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straw, so long as he happened to be a political 
opponent; for party feeling at that period ran 
high, and as every question brought before the 
court was made a purely party question, that 
which had immediate reference to Mr. Snobson 
was regarded as an exception by no means. 

“ My Lord Mayor,” said the honourable ac- 
cused, calmly, after a pause, during which he 
had been looking about him as if he had lost 
some dear friend. “Ven I know the percise 
natur of the acquisation, I’ll perceed for to re- 
but the same, and not afore.” 

“It won’t do, Master Snobson! it won’t do, 
my boy!” cried Valentine, in a sonorous, wob- 
bling voice, whose tones, singularly enough, 
resembled those of an honourable member who 
appeared to be deriving much amusement from 
the manifest confusion of the accused. 

The Lord Mayor, as soon as he had recovered 
from the state oj amazement into which he had 
been thrown by the anti-senatorial style of that 
wobbling address to Mr. Snobson, rose steadily 
and solemnly, and looking with due severity of 
aspect full in the face of the honourable mem- 
ber whose voice had been so unjustifiably as- 
sumed, said: — “I really am sorry to be com- 
pelled to make any remark touching the conduct 
of any honourable member, but I have a great 
public duty to perform, which duty I certainly 
should not perform, were I not to say that ho- 
nourable members should remember that they 
are where they are!" 

The tail of this stinging rebuke was so pointed, j 
that it appeared to pierce the soul of the honour- 
able member for whom the whole of its poig- 
nancy was designed; for he instantly rose, and 
placing his hand with much solemnity upon his 
heart, said: — “My Lord Mayor, hif it be ima- 
gined it was me, it’s ahutter mishapprehension; 
’cause it wasn’t !” 

“ Why, you know that it was !” shouted Va- 
lentine, throwing his voice just behind the ho- 
nourable member, who on the instant turned 
round with the velocity of a whipping-top, and 
scrutinized the countenance of every member 
in his vicinity, with the view of ascertaining 
who had uttered those words. 

“ Really,” said the Mayor, “ these proceedings 
are most irregular;” and the justice of the ob- 
servation was duly appreciated by all, save 
Valentine, who, with the most reprehensible 
temerity, exclaimed," Mind your own business!” 
and that to the Lord Mayor! 

“ Mind my own business !” cried his Lordship, 
utterly shocked at the monstrous character of 
that injunction. “ Mind my own business !” he 
repeated in a still more intensely solemn tone; 
and he looked round amazed, and held his 
breath to give his bosom an opportunity of 
swelling with indignation, and then turned to 
the Recorder, and said, “Did you ever!” to 
which the Recorder replied, “ No. I never.” 

“ Shame ! Shame !” shouted several honour- 
able members the very moment they had re- 
covered the power to shout. 

“Mind my own business !” cried his lordship 
for the third time, and Valentine, regardless of 
the official dignity of the first magistrate of the 
first city in the world, absolutely cried again, 
“Yes! mind your own business!” 

A thrill of horror ran clean through the court. 


Every member appeared to be paralyzed. How- 
ever cold-blooded, however atrocious, however 
unequivocally vile that observation might have 
struck them as being, it was one to which they 
were unable to conceive a sufficient answer. 
Several of them made desperate efforts to rise, 
with the view of protesting against and de- 
nouncing its spirit, but every faculty, physical 
as well as moral, appeared to have forsaken 
them, and death-like silence for some time pre- 
vailed. 

At length his lordship, recollecting what was 
due to himself as a Mayor and as a man, broke 
the spell which had bound him, and said, “I 
demand an explanation!” 

“An explanation!” said Valentine. 

“Aye! an explanation!” cried his lordship, 
with great magnanimity. “ I have been told by 
some honourable member to mind my own 
business. I am, I beg to say, I am minding my 
own business. I beg the honourable member 
to understand that it is my own business ; and 
I beg to inform him farther, that so long as I 
have the honour to occupy this chair, the re- 
spect which is due to the office I have the 
honour to hold shall be enforced.” 

At this moment Valentine had the audacity 
to make three distinct bursts of laughter appa- 
rently proceed from three different quarters. 

“I wish,” continued his lordship, tugging 
desperately a this official habiliments, “ I wish 
honourable members distinctly to understand 
that I am not to be insulted. The dignity — ” 
“Dignity!” interrupted Valentine, in atone 
of bitter mockery, which, under any circum- 
stances, would have been extremely culpable. 
Dignity !” 

“I repeat it!” cried his lordship, with con- 
siderable warmth. “ The dignity of the office to 
which I have been elected shall descend from 
me untarnished !” 

Before the cheering which this majestic ob- 
servation elicited had completely died away, an 
honourable member, whose portly person and 
crimson face met Valentine’s views of what an 
alderman ought to be, rose for the purpose ot 
moving a direct vote of censure; but no sooner 
had he explained the object for which he had 
risen, than Valentine shouted, “ Upon whom!” 
and in a moment there were loud cries of 
“ Name ! name ! name !” which seemed to puz- 
zle the honourable member exceedingly. “I 
am not,” said he at length, after having held a 
conference with those around him, “in pos- 
session of the honourable member’s name; but 
probably some other honourable member will 
inform me.” 

Valentine had unfortunately heard but one 
honourable member’s name mentioned, and 
therefore had no hesitation in calling out “ Snob- 

snn!” 


“No, no!” cried that honourable member, 
starting up and appealing energetically to many 
other honourable members who bore instant 
testimony to the fact of his being innocent. 

“As far as I am personally concerned,” ob- 
served his lordship, who had been struggling to 
regain his apparent equanimity, “I should take 
no further notice of the insulting expression, 
but, I feel it to be my duty as chief magistrate.” 
“You a chief magistrate!” cried Valentine, 
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who had really a great contempt for the size of 
his lordship, albeit he held the office in. very 
high respect. “ You are joking !” 

“Joking!” cried his lordship, with an expres- 
sion of horror. 

“Do you think that you are fit now to be a 
chief magistrate!” said Valentine. “Why, you 
don’t weigh above nine stone two !” 

An honourable member knitting his brows 
and looking remarkably fierce, rose to move that 
the offensive expressions be taken down; and 
“Mind your own business.” — “You a chief 
magistrate!” — “Do you think that you are fit 
now to be a chief magistrate !” — and “ Why, you 
don’t weigh above nine stone two” — were taken 
down accordingly. 

“Now,” said the honourable gentletj :, “I 
will not, my Lord Mayor, look for precedents with 
the view of ascertaining how to act in this case, 
for as conduct like that which we have witnessed 
is altogether unprecedented, no precedent for 
such conduct can be found ; but I mean to say 
this, my Lord Mayor, that nothing more utterly 
disgraceful, more desperately atrocious, more 
palpably irregular, or more altogether out of the 
way, ever occurred in this or any other court, 
either in this or in any other country, laying 
claim to the highest point in the scale of civili- 
zation ; and all I can say, my Lord Mayor, is 
this, that such conduct reflects the very iowest 
and most abominable pitch of shame upon the 
honourable member — I care not who he is — for 
he has not the common manliness to avow like 
a man the detestable utterance of language on 
the one hand so monstrously vile, mv Lord 
Mayor, and so rash and extremely leatherheaded 
on the other!” 

This burst of indignant eloquence washailed 
with loud cheers, and as the general impression 
was that the offending party never could stand 
such a broadside as that, honourable members 
looked round with considerable anxiety for the 
rising of the delinquent. For several seconds 
the suspense was profound, when, as the of- 
fender by no means came forth, due contempt 
was inspired for the character of such a man, 
and an alderman rose with the most perfect 
self-possession for the purpose of expressing his 
sentiments on the subject. 

It was evident at a glance, that this worthy 
individual was one of the most brilliant of the 
sparkling wits with which civic society is so 
abundantly studded. He appeared to be per- 
fectly at home, and after smiling a most inte- 
resting, if not a most fascinating smile, ob- 
served : — “ Really this appears to be a very 
queer business; but that branch of the business 
which seems the most queer, is that which 
refers to your lordship’s weight. The honour- 
able member complains that your lordship don’t 
weigh more than nine stone two, and his esti- 
mate appears to be, as far as it goes, as nearly 
correct as possible; but he contends that your 
lordship is not a fit and proper person to be a 
chief magistrate, because you don’t weigh more 
than nine stone two ! Why, what in the name 
of all that’s rational would he have a chief 
magistrate weigh! Would he like to have 
every Lord Mayor a huge mountain of flesh— a 
human porpoise ! Would he have him elected : 


by weight with the standard fixed at twenty 0f 
five-and-twenty stone!” 

“He ought certainly to have a little flesh upon 
his bones,” cried Valentine, throwing his voice 
behind the speaker. 

“ Flesh !” cried the worthy and eloquent alder, 
man, wheeling sharply round; “A little flesh i 
Upon my word this is very extraordinary, 
error has been engendered in the minds of th e 
ignorant — an error which has descended in fact, 
from generation to generation with the most 
hereditary regularity, until it has partaken oi 
the character of an heir loom — that aldermen 
possess all the external characteristics of gi ut . 
tons in consequence of their assumed uncon. 
querable inclination to feed to satiety, when, in 
point of fact, aldermen, instead of being gorgers 
and crammers, and stowers away of immense 
masses of food, are decidedly the most abste. 
mious body of men in existence. I know — nay, 
we all know, that aldermen, like bishops, are, to 
please the morbid taste of the vulgar, repre. 
sented as persons with red bloated cheeks 
mulberry noses, and immense corporations, ah 
though the great majority of them are extremely 
narrow-bellied, with no more inclination to 
obesity than drummers : but when I hear an 
honourable member of this court, who must 
know all the aldermen personally, contend that 
a man is unfit to fill the office of chief magistrate 
because he don’t weigh above nine stone two, I 
must say, that in the annals of queer affairs, a 
queerer don’t stand upon record.” 

This novel and eloquent speech did not ap. 
pear to give general satisfaction. It is true, the 
worthy aldermen present — of whom there were 
several — held their savoury breath, aud tried 
desperately to make their abdominal drums 
look genteel, and endeavoured — with a virtuous 
view doubtless — to swallow-the belief that they 
really were very abstemious men ; but the com. 
moners, who had been in the habit of looking 
forward with delight to the grand periodical 
feasts, keenly felt that if such an inhospitable, 
hungry idea as that of abstemiousness being 
held to be one of the civic virtues, were to ob- 
tain, the glowing members of the corporation 
would be frozen into whole-hog tee-to-tallers, 
and the Mansion-house itself would be meta- 
morphosed, eventually, into a shivering tempe- 
rance den. That so revolting a state of things 
ought by no means to be promoted, they were 
perfectly and naturally convinced: they, there, 
fore, felt it incumbent upon them as citizens, to 
rfepudiate the notion with sovereign contempt, 
and, as Valentine perceived the expression of 
this feeling to be almost universal, he raised a 
loud laugh at the conclusion of the worthy 
alderman’s oration, which was promptly re- 
sponded to in tones of bitter irony. 

“ It’s hall werry well for the court to be mer- 
ry,” said an honourable member, when the 
laughter had subsided; “but touching the hin- 
suit! vot about that! — the indignity showered 
upon the cheer ! — that’s vot I mean for to con- 
tend should be noticed.” 

“ Vot a hanimal !” said Valentine; “exasper- 
ating the h, and contemning the correct per- 
nounciation of the wowell.” 

“Such language,” cried his lordship, indig- 
nantly, “ cannot be tolerated.” 
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J tfftr « Why don’t you then make him speak bet- 
j ter!” cried Valentine, which was certainly, un- 
1 ' es lc der the circumstances, extremely reprehensible. 
r Ms; “Order!” exclaimed the Lord Mayor; “I will 
not sit here to be thus insulted !” 

" eB,: - “Shame! shame!” shouted several honour- 
•1 tie & a ble members simultaneously, while his lord- 
1 ar P ship conferred with the recorder, 
t is 0: “ ids perfectly disgraceful !” cried several 

f 2d it; others; but the majority were smiling as if they 
i the a enjoyed it. 

rtata “I do not,” said his lordship, having taken 
1 aides the opinion of his legal adviser, “ by any means 
1 s of p envy the feelings of those honourable members 
i d nt: whose conduct this day has been so highly dis- 
( whet creditable, but I do hope and trust that they will 
tgorc reflect upon the course they have adopted, and 
imms as I find it impossible to recall due attention to 
; st a!: business, I have only to add, that this court is 
I iw -5 adjourned.” 

d ps,arr His lordship then rose, and as the honourable 
4 ir, n members were forming themselves into groups, 

t che with the view of expressing their private opin- 
itioRi ions on the subject, Valentine left them to revel 
j xtrec in conjecture, and quietly quitted Guildhall, 
latioa 
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affair. 

Shows what a conscience Goodman's brother had. 

1 not 1 

I tree. It has been said that some men have no con- 
I ere * science; but if such men there be, they must be 
md It d ea d men ; and as dead men have been said to 
j dn be no men at all, the two positions form a pro- 
virtt> blem, of which the solution is not easy. It 
thatt! seems plain enough — yet who knows! — that a 
ihect man without a conscience must be without a 
’ loot soa * > and were the existence of such an animal 
eriodi' recorded in natural history, the thing would be 
)spi»l at once as clear as crystal ; but as we have no 
ss W record of any such thing, the fair inference is, 
re to 1 mat the first grand position has yet to be estab- 
•porat ” s hed. Be this, however, just as i^ may, it is 
o-taft Perfectly certain that Walter had a conscience; 
de * ani ^ one ’ l00 > which belonged emphatically to 
a ten; me working class of consciences — a conscience 
iftli* 'rhich delighted in the cultivation of moral 
ie yif morns, which pricked and stung him day and 
,y, tb« ru&ntwith much point and effect. His brother’s 
j z ens r )rin was perpetually in his “mind’s eye;” his 
oU i tt brother’s voice as perpetually rang in his ima- 
ssioi 1 Station's ear: nature’s sweet restorer was con- 
raist' < l uer etl and kicked about by nature’s grim dis- 
"•otd tar ber, and a very fine time of it he had upon 
jolly' * ae whole. Nor were the minds of his amiable 
’ amtly much more at ease; forasmuch as they 
1, e tri no precise knowledge as to the whereabout 

(teo® ° ^ 00 ^man, they were induced by the horrible 
[1,(1 1) ata ' e 01 Walter’s nerves to apprehend that he 
u oW eit baa either murdered him, or caused him to be 
. to cd murdered, but dreaded that only in consequence 
0 such an event being calculated to bring down 
»S3^ bpon him the vengeance of the law. 

’d f “ • s 110 use >” observed Mrs. Walter, a few 
1 ev ynings after the furniture had been sold by 
iai; P ru 'ate contract ; “ it isn’t of the slightest earthly 
use, you know, attempting to go on in this way. 


I must have a separate bed. I really cannot 
sleep with you — I cannot, indeed; for you talk, 
and groan, and sigh, and throw your arms about, 
and kick; — I’m sure my legs are nothing but 
one mass of bruises; and a* for the clothes! — 
if I pull them on once during the night, I have 
to pull them on at least fifty times. I can’t en- 
dure it — I really cannot, if you goon in this way, 
and so it don’t signify talking !” 

“It’s very unpleasant!” observed Mrs. Ho- 
race, sympathetically. 

“ Unpleasant, my dear! — it’s really dreadful! 
I wonder, I’m sure, that I don’t catch my death. 
There was only last night — you know how tired 
I was! — tvell, I hadn’t been asleep five minutes 
when he turned on his right side, and off they 
all w it! — blankets, sheet, counterpane— every 
thing 1 the world; although I pinned them, as 
I thought, securely to the palliasse, and tucked 
them well in before I got into bed.” 

“ That’s just for all the world like my Horace, 
when he comes home a little bit tipsy.” 

“ Of course !” cried Horace. “ What is it I 
don’t do!” 

“Why, you know you do everything that’s 
disagreeable, then; you turn about and snore, 
and ” 

“Now you have said it! I snore! — come, 
that’s good — you won’t beat that to-night! I 
never snore ; I’d scorn the action ! If I were 
ever to catch myself at it, I’d get up and cut my 
own throat. I detest it — I can’t snore.” 

“My goodness, Horace!” 

“ I never do it, I tell you ! — Surely, I ought to 
know !” 

“But how can you know when you’re asleep!” 
“Do you mean to tell me that you’ll make me 
believe that if I were to snore away, and grunt 
like a jolly old hog in distress, I shouldn’t wake 
myself!” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Walter, “ I don’t know, I’m 
sure, who it was ; but when you slept in the next 
room to us, I know one of you used to make a 
horrible noise.” 

“ Why, of course ! — that was Poll !” observed 
Horace; “ she’s a regular out-and-out snorter.” 

“ Why, good gracious, Horace !” 

“Well, you know that you are! It’s of no 
use denying it. Before I got used to it, I couldn’t 
get a wink while you were cutting away in that 
dreadful state of mind; but, like every thing 
else, it has become so natural that I look for it, 
and can’t close my eyes till you begin.” 

“ Well, your father never snores,” said Mrs. 
Walter, “I must say that; but he does kick most 
cruelly.” 

“Well! some more grog!” growled Walter, 
whose obsequious manners had been changed 
into those of a bear, and whose countenance 
developed a fixed and sullen gloom. 

“ Don’t drink any more, there’s a love !” said 
Mrs. Walter; “you’ve had five very strong 
glasses already.” 

“ What if I’ve had five-and-fifty ! I don’t care 
a dump : I want more !” 

“ Well, it must be a very, very little, and that 
very weak.” 

“ Here, push it this way ! — I’ll mix for myself. 
You scarcely take the rawness off the water.” 
And he did mix, but scarcely took the rawness 
off the brandy ; and having mixed, and swal- 
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lowed the greater part of the mixture, his mus- 
cles appeared to be a little relaxed, and he made 
a very lamentable effort to sing 

“ Mynheer Van Dunk who never got drunk, 

Sipped brandy and waier gaily ; 

He quenched his thirst with two quarts of the first, 
To a pint of the latter daily, 

To a pint of the latter, daily.” 

“The governor’s getting mops and brooms,” 
whispered Horace to his amiable spouse; “he’s 
going it! I shouldn’t at all wonder if he opens, 
by-and-by, like a porcupine. I say,” he con- 
tinued, addressing his venerable father, “ won’t 
you have a cheroot 1 Here’s an out-and-outer 
here !” and he picked out the blackest and strong- 
est he could find, which Walter took, and began 
to smoke desperately. 

“Try him now,” whispered the senior Mrs. 
Goodman. 

“ Well, how do you like it!” 

“Not at all; it’s particularly nasty,” replied 
Walter; “but any thing to drive the blue devils 
away. 

‘ Begone dull care ! I pr’ythee begone from me !’ 

I say, old girl ! let’s have a bowl of punch ! 

1 If any pain or care remain. 

Let's drown it in a bo— o— owl.* 

Who cares! who cares, eh! Give us a kiss, 
old girl! Why don’t you sing! Come, let’s 
have a song all round !” 

“The thing was well managed,” said Horace, 
“ after all, eh ! — wasn’t it !” 

“No! not at all ! it wasn’t well managed! — 
he saw me ; — it wasn’t well managed !” 

“ I wonder how he liked it.” 

“Ask him!” cried Walter, directing his eyes 
to a vacant part of the room. “ There ! ask him ! 
— there he is !” 

“Where!” shouted Horace, as he, his wife, 
and mother turned to the spot to which Walter 
still pointed. 

“ Why, there ! Are you blind ! — He has been 
standing up there for the last hour!” 

“ Good gracious ! how you frighten me !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Goodman; “you make my very 
blood run cold. It’s just the way you went on 
last night. You would have it that he was stand- 
ing at the foot of the bed.” 

“And so he was! — but who cares!” and he 
nodded to the space to which he had pointed, 
and emptied the glass. “Well, why don’t you 
sing ! — Here ! mix some grog.” 

“Isay, where have you stowed him!” inquired 
Horace. 

“Don’t I tell you he is there !” 

“ Oh, nonsense ! but where did you take him 
to!” 

Walter pushed the candles aside, and having 
closed one eye to make the other more powerful 
and steady, looked earnestly at Horace, and 
said, “ Don’t ask me any questions, and then 
you’ll not have to tell lies. — Now, where’s this 
brandy-and- water! — The treacherous crew! 
They’d no right to let him out! They promised 
they wouldn’t, so long as I kept up my pay- 
ments; yet there he is now!” and he covered 
his eyes with his hand, and sank back in the 
chair, in which, yielding to the combined in- 
fluences of brandy and tobacco, he soon fell 
asleep. 


“He has dropped off,” said Horace; “don’t 
wake him. I never before saw him above hal 
so far gone.” 

“ But how strange !” said Mrs. Goodman, “j s 
it not! There is, however, one consolation; J 
think he hasn’t rushed into extremes.” 

“No! that’s pretty certain,” said Horace;"! 
thought he had at first. But where can he have ■ 
stowed him! That puzzles me above a bit 
He couldn’t have cocked him into a workhouse- 
nor could he well have fixed him in prison, 
certainly is about the rummest thing I ever 
heard of.” 

“Probably,” suggested Mrs. Goodman, “be 
has sent him abroad!” 

“Not a bit of it !” cried Horace ; “he’s some 
where near at hand. Besides, you know, he 
isn’t a fool. He wouldn’t be kept there— hush!” 
he added sharply, for Walter at the moment 
gave a strong convulsive start. 

“ That’s the way he goes on throughout the 
night,” gently whispered Mrs. Goodman; “hush 
listen! — he’s dreaming!” 

“ There are a kind of men so loose of soul, 

Thai in their sleep will mutter their affairs;” 

and one of this “kind” was Walter. 

“Now do your worst!” cried he, folding his 
arms with an air of defiance. “ Do your worst! 

— I am safe! — The certificate! — that was the 

authority. — Well, I know it! what of that! 

And so you were! — you were mad! — No! not 
at all ! — Why for your safety ! — Look to those 
who certified. — Not a word ! — Do it ! — I’m ready 
to defend myself! — Cool! very cool — Never! 
don’t believe it.” Having uttered these sen- 
tences, as if in answer to a series of interroga- 
tories, he curled his lip proudly; but in tossing 
his head, he struck it against the back of the 
chair with so much force, that he awoke on the 
instant, and started up, exclaiming, “Oh, you 
shall pay dearly for that! — that blow shall be 
your last! Now!” 

“ Walter !” exclaimed Mrs. Goodman, who, 
with the assistance of Horace, sustained him, 

“ Walter! awake !” 

“ Did you not see him strike me !” 

“No! no! he is not here.” 

“How can you tell me that! why there he 
stands now! — Am I not to believe' my own 
eyes? Have you all turned against me ? Curse 
you all! Why do you hold me? — I’ll strangle 
him! — Why do you hold me?” and he started 
again wildly, and pointing to the imaginary form 
of him whom he had injured. “Let me go!” 
he continued struggling with additional violence, 
“Am I to be pinioned here, while he thus tri- 
umphs over me?” 

“Come, come!” said Horace; “fight it out 
another time. I’ll bet ten to one you can beat 
him ; but let’s have a clear stage, you know, and 
no favour.” 

“My dear, dear Walter, wake up,” said Mrs, 
Goodman, “ it’s nothing but a dream. Indeed, 
indeed, he is not here, love ! he is not, indeed!” 

“No, he isn’t here now; you have let him 
escape !” 

“ Of course, he has cut it,” said Horace, 
“Never mind; take it out of him to-morrow. 

He has got no bottom, you know ; he never had. 
Come, governor, come !” and as Walter had 
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sunk into their arms in a state of exhaustion, 
they quietly carried him up to bed. 

“The murder’s out now,” said Horace, re- 
turning to the parlour. “ He has put the old boy 
: into some private madhouse: there can’t be two 
opinions about it. I see it all now.” 

“ Good gracious me, impossible!” exclaimed 
Mrs - Goodman. “ Why, he is not mad!” 

“ Oh ! that makes no sort of odds at all !” re- 
joined Horace. 

“ But surely they would not take him in unless 
f he were 1” 

“ Wouldn’t they ! W T hat does it matter to them 
whether a man’s mad or not, so long as he’s 
paid for 1 I could shove the old governor there 
: to-morrow if I chose; and he could do the same 
for me. It don’t matter a straw who it is. 
They’ve only to send for a couple of jolly mad- 
- doctors, the majority of whom are to be bought 
for half a sovereign, and they’ll sign away like 
rattle-snakes.” 

“ What! without knowing whether the man’s 
insane or not 1” 

“Without knowing! — what is it to them? 
They are called in to certify ; — they are paid to 
certify ; — they therefore do certify, and pocket 
the coin.” 

“ Y ou perfectly astonish me !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Goodman. 

“That’s good! — Astonish you! — Why one 
half the world would be astonished to learn how 
the thing is arranged by these medical snobs.” 
“ But they examine them of course ?” 

“Not a bit of it! They will occasionally cer- 
tify without even seeing the ‘patient;’ and if 
they do take the trouble to visit him, they ques- 
tion him, and harass him, and put him into a 
most uncomfortable state of excitement, in order 
that they may satisfy their beautiful consciences 
that he is in reality insane.” 

“ But isn’t that very wrong?” 

“ Why, it’s very convenient. Of course, if we 
come to the rights of the thing, it is clear that 
no man should be confined in any one of these 
duis, until his case had been fully, and publicly 
investigated. But then, you see, that wouldn’t 
answer! They would never be able to get a 
sane man out of the way, however rich he might 
be, if that system were adopted.” 

“ But how do they manage it?” inquired Mrs. 
Goodman. 

“ Why, suppose, now, I wanted to lock up the 
governor. Well, I have only to write to the 
proprietor of one of these private bastiles to this 
effect: — 

“‘Sir’: — I beg you will send me two blank 
forms of order and certificate to-morrow morn- 
ing, together with two stout keepers, for a very 
violent patient who is dangerous, and whom I 
desire to commit to your care, and if you will 
send also two doctors to certify, it will save a 
deal of trouble, and much oblige.’ 

“Well, at the time appointed, in walk the 
doctors, who bore the old governor with a series 
of out-and-out questions, until they excite him 
to such a pitch of glory, that he threatens, very 
naturally, to kick them out of the house; and he 
no sooner reaches this point of the compass, 
than they call in a couple of coal-heaving keep- 
ers, who clap a straight jacket, or a pair of 
handcuffs upon him, without any ceremony, and 


bundle him off, with the certificate signed, to 
the bastile to which they belong.” 

“And would you be justified in doing this by 
law?” * 

“Law! What should I care about law? Law 
has little to do with priyate lunatic asylums. 
Once in, the poor devils are booked for the 
whole distance: it must be, indeed, an extra- 
ordinary occurrence which enables them ever 
to get out. There they are, and there they stick, 
so long as the payments are kept up; and when 
they die, why what does it matter where or how 
they are buried? If they are murdered, it’s just 
the same thing: no inquest is held upon the 
body. The coroner has no power there — not a 
bit of it — nothing of the sort.” 

“This really appears to me,” said Mrs. Good- 
man, “to be very dreadful; but of course they 
are well treated?” 

“ Oh! of course !” returned Horace, ironically; 
“of course! they have every comfort in life, 
and all its luxuries. The proprietor is paid for 
each so much a-year; and of course he don’t 
want to make any thing out of them ! He is 
generally a mild, out-and-out nice man — a man 
whose humanities are conspicuously developed 
— and he spends all the money he receives, no 
doubt, in administering to their several neces- 
sities, and becomes at once so fond of them, that 
he never parts with one if he can possibly help 
it, while the payments continue to be regular: 
nay, his attachments are so extremely strong, 
that if one of his patients should die or escape, 
he regards it as a very, very serious loss 
indeed.” 

At this moment the cry of “ Murder !” was 
heard from above, and that cry was succeeded 
by a heavy crashing fall. Mrs. Goodman gave 
a shrill scream and fainted, and Horace rushed 
into the bed-room of Walter, whom he found 
lying prostrate upon the floor. On being raised, 
he was perfectly insensible, and it was some 
considerable time before animation could be re- 
stored; and when it was, his delirium continued 
wild and powerful. Horace, therefore, con- 
sented to sit up all night; and having sent his 
wife and mother to bed, got a bottle of brandy 
and a box of cheroots, and then dropped into a 
large easy chair with appropriate resignation. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The Widow's Victim. 

As Valentine sat in his own room alone the 
evening on which the conscience of Walter had 
developed itself to his amiable family, wondering 
what had become of the card which had been 
given to him by the father of the lovely creature 
whom he rescued from “ Old Father Thames,” 
the servant of the widow with whom he lodged 
knocked gently at the door, and having entered, 
said,“0, if you pie, misseses compliments, and 
says she hopes you’ll excuse the liberty, but she 
has a little party to-night, and she will be so 
happy if you’ll join ’em, as she’s sure it must 
be lonesome to be here alone.” 

“Your mistress is very polite,” saidValen- 
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tine; “I’ll do myself the pleasure — Oh, have you 
seen a small giazed card about the room!” 

“No, I havn’t, sir — least ways, not to my 
knowledge; but if I should see — ” 

“I have it!” said Valentine. “My compli- 
ments to your mistress; I’ll be down in five 
minutes.” 

Although it may probably be inferred from 
Valentine’s exclamation, “I have it!” that he 
had it, he had it not; but simply recollected at 
the moment that he had left it in the pocket of 
the steward’s striped-jacket, which had been 
lent him to go on shore at Gravesend. He knew 
not the name of the steward, nor did he know 
the name of the vessel to which he belonged, but 
then — which was certainly the next best thing 
— he knew the name of the wharf from which 
sh# started. He, therefore, at once made up 
his mind to go down to that particular wharf 
the next morning, with a view to the recovery 
of the card, and proceeded to join his fair land- 
lady’s party in the parlour. 

Now of all the speculations whose fruits have 
a tendency to confer immortal honour upon the 
learned, there is probably notone so directly, so 
eminently calculated to send a man down to pos- 
terity, as that which has reference to the origin of 
personal names. That there are so many Smiths, 
may be easily accounted for, seeing that there 
arc so many Smiths — namely, white Smiths, 
black Smiths, silver Smiths, gold Smiths, lock 
Smiths, gun Smiths, and so on, whose descend- 
ants have assumed the pure name, although 
clearly the son of the first Mr. Smith should 
have called himself Smithson; the son of Mr. 
Smithson, Smithsonson; and the son of Mr. 
Smithsonson, Smithsonsonson; or, for short- 
ness, Smithsonsonsgrandson. This, however, 
might have been very fairly objected to, on the 
ground that such a course, however proper, 
would, in a few generations, draw the names of 
the descendants of the original Smith to a some- 
what inconvenient length. But how the thou- 
sands, nay, the millions of names which are to 
be met with in civilized society, were original- 
ly got hold of by our ancestors respectively, is 
a question which opens a very wide field for 
antiquarian research — a field whose cultivation 
would doubtless confer upon mankind, in the 
aggregate, benefits incalculable. They who 
might enter this gloriojus field might meet with 
a few proper names of a very queer character; 
they might, indeed, be for a time, in some slight 
degree, gloriously puzzled ; but there could be 
no doubt of their eventual success if they boldly 
and resolutely proceeded upon the just and 
eternal principle, that every effect must have 
a cause. 

This profound vein of reflection had been 
opened by the fact that Valentine’s landlady 
possessed the name of Smugman. That she 
got it from her late lamented husband is mani- 
fest, but how did the original Smugman obtain 
it! The solution of this mystery is not, how- 
ever, absolutely essential to the progress of these 
adventures, and therefore it may as well at once 
be observed, that Mrs. Smugman had been 
languishing in a weary state of widowhood for 
nearly twelve months, and that, however ardent- 
ly she might have loved the name of Smugman 
at one time, she then had an equally ardent de- 


sire to change it. Her husband had been in fl, e 
navy, and from the Admiralty she received, i 6 
consequence, seventy pounds per annum, to 
which, in conformity with the general practice 
she was entitled so long, but only so long, as she 
remained a widow — a practice whose tendency 
is far more immoral than the wise men by whoia 
it was established, conceived; for, as the an. 
nuitants cannot legally marry without sacrific. 
ing their respective annuities, the temptation to 
marry illegally is sometimes too strong to be re- 
sisted by those who do notin reality prize virtue 
as it ought to be prized, above all other subln. 
nary blessings. 

That such considerations, however, entered 
not into the head of Mrs. Smugman, all are 
bound to believe, for, independently of her be- 
ing strictly virtuous, she had her eye upon two 
most respectable bachelors — namely, Mr. Foj. 
glove, a quiet bank clerk, and Mr. Crankey, a 
money-making grocer, the latter of whom she 
did rather prefer, but in consequence solely of 
his wealth being calculated to cause the match 
on her part to obtain the direct sanction of pru- 
dence. 

The gentleman upon whom this preference 
was bestowed was a sour-looking, porcupine- 
headed person, whose smiles were so forced, 
that they gave pain to all who beheld them; 
yet the widow was conversing with him very 
affectionately when Valentine entered the room, 
A variety of greetings and fussy introductions 
to the ladies and gentlemen, who were engaged 
in the purely commercial game of speculation, 
were immediately consequent on his entree, for 
the fair widow really felt honoured by his pre- 
sence, and scarcely knew how to lionize him 
enough. 

It soon became manifest, however, to Valen- 
tine, that Crankey by no means approved of 
these attentions ; that he looked dark and dread- 
ful, and scowled very furiously, both at the 
widow and at him; and as he subsequently 
made himself particularly disagreeable, indulg- 
ing occasionally in certain very pointed insinua- 
tions having reference to the impropriety of such 
attentions to young men in general, Valentine 
resolved on punishing Mr. Crankey for his bear- 
like behaviour. 

“ What a sour old crab, to be sure,” said he, 
making his voice apparently proceed from the 
speculation table. “I can’t say I admire the 
taste of Mrs. Smugman.” 

“Indeed!” muttered Crankey, knitting his 
black bushy brows, and looking round the table 
in question, with the view of ascertaining who 
it was that had spoken. “My presence,” he 
added, addressing Mrs. Smugman, “ doesn’t ap- 
pear to be very agreeable to some of your 
friends!” 

“Oh, nonsense!” observed Mrs. Smugman. 
“It's nothing but a silly remark. There’s no 
meaning in it : nonsense!” 

“You should not invite persons to meet me, 
Mrs. Smugman, who are capable of making 
silly remarks with no meaning in them.” 

The widow bit her lips, but said nothing. Mr. 
Crankey, however, was by no means disposed 
to be silent, for he enlarged rather eloquently 
upon the fact of his not having come there that 
evening to be insulted. 
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“Did you ever!” cried Valentine, throwing 
his voice in the same direction. “ The fellow’s 
a bear!” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the widow, approaching 
the table as a burst of surprise had been in- 
duced, by the fact of a lady having turned up 
the ace after selling the king for five-pence-half- 
penny, “I really must beg of you not to indulge 
in unpleasant observations.” 

The whole of the speculators stared at the 
widow, with an expression of amazement. “You 
must remember,” continued the lady, “ that Mr. 
Crankey is mv friend, as you are all my friends, 
and I should not like to hear an unpleasant ob- 
servation applied to any one of you.” 

“Mr. Crankey, I’m sure, must be mistaken,” 
observed one of the gentlemen at the table. “I 
have heard no such observation made.” 

“ But I have!” growled Crankey. 

“Well, all I can say is that 1 have heard no- 
thing of the sort,” returned the gentleman. 

“ Nor have I,” cried the whole of the speculat- 
ors in a breath, which was literally the fact, for 
they had all been too busy turning up prema- 
turely and estimating the value of the best card 
turned in proportion to the wealth of the pool, 
to pay attention to any thing else. 

Mr. Crankey was not satisfied ; but the specu- 
lators were, that Mr. Crankey had been mis- 
take, and the merry game proceeded. 

Valentine had by this time understood the 
precise terms upon which Mr. Crankey and the 
widow were, and very naturally felt that the 
sooner such a match were completely broken 
off, the better it would be for the lady; and al- 
though he clearly recognized the right of that 
lady to choose and to judge for herself, he re- 
solved that she should become, that evening, 
acquainted with Mr. Crankey’s disposition, of 
which she really appeared to be totally igno- 
rant. 

“ Come,” said the widow, after a very awful 
pause, during which Crankey looked as black 
as a thunder-cloud just on the point of bursting, 
“ what say you to a rubber!” 

“ An y thing you like, ma’am,” said Crankey; 
“lam ready for any thing!" and he hurled at 
the speculation tabie a dark look of defiance. 

“ Well, come, you’ll cut in, will you not!” ob- 
s ® rv ^ *he widow, addressing Valentine, whom 
she honoured with one of her sweetest smiles, 
which appeared to make Crankey’s blood boil. 

Valentine expressed his willingness to join 
mem, and when they had cut, he had Crankey 
lor a partner, and their opponents were Wright- 
tnan and Foxglove, who really were very quiet 
gentlemanly men. 

By the desperate character of his play, it very 
soon became manifest that Crankey’s whole 
soul was in arms, and he devoted so much at- 
ention to the noise which proceeded from the 
speculation table — applying almost every ob- 
servation to himself — that in playing the very 
rst hand he revoked. The fact was duly no- 
iced by Mr. Foxglove, who at once enforced 
foe penalty. 

aV' en ^ 0U mean t0 P^y the strict game!” 
Sa >> n i an ' <e ^’ much earnestness. 

ii v C ° UrSe ’ dear s * r > we play the game!” 

> ery well. As you please. It makes no 
odds to me: not a bit,” said Mr. Crankey, shuf- 
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fling the cards with unequivocal desperation. 
“Now’, sir! — it’s my deal.” 

“Oh, he can’t play!” whispered Valentine, 
throwing his voice behind Mr. Crankey as he 
dealt. Mr. Crankey looked round, and albeit, 
he simply said, “Can’t he !” The consequence 
was a misdeal. 

“ Who the devil can deal cards or play, or do 
anything with such interruptions as these!” 
exclaimed Crankey. 

“What interruptions!” inquired Mr. Fox- 
glove. 

“ Why these nngentlemanly observations, 
these whisperings and titterings while a man is 
dealing.” 

“ I heard no observations,” said Mr. Foxglove. 

“But I did, sir! — I am not deaf, sir, if other 
people are!” 

“ I told you he couldn’t play,” cried Valen- 
tine, throwing his voice among the speculating 
people. 

Crankey rose and gnashed his teeth with 
considerable violence, and grasped the back of 
his chair with great energy and firmness, and 
after having taken a comprehensive view of 
the speculating group, cried, “Indeed! If he 
can’t, he’ll play you any day in the week for 
what you like. It makes no odds to me; from 
a crown to ten pounds !” and he jingled what 
money he had in his pocket, with the view of 
imparting the conviction that he was a man of 
some considerable pecuniary substance. 

The entire party looked at Mr. Crankey with 
an expression of wonder, but as no one accepted 
the challenge, he hurled a look of contempt upon 
the speculators in the aggregate, and eventually 
resumed his seat. 

The game was then continued, but Mr. Cram 
key was so excited that he was unable to recol- 
lect a single card that had been played. His 
opponents were making almost every trick, and 
the game looked particularly desperate, when 
as Wrightman was considering which card he 
should next lead, Valentine made it appear that 
Mr. Foxglove softly whispered “diamonds,” 
which happened to be trumps, aud accordingly, 
Wrightman conceiving that his partner had a 
hand which would carry all before it— a dia- 
mond was led. 

“Oh! that’s it, is it!” cried Crankey, sarcas- 
tically, throwing up his cards. “I knew it was 
something of that. I thought we were playing 
the game !” 

“ And so we are,” said Mr. Foxglove; “ are we 
not!” 

“ Do you call intimations, sir, playing the 
game !” 

“ What do you mean!” said Mr. Foxglove. 

“ Why this is what I mean, sir— that you had 
no right to tell your partner to lead trumps, sir! 
that’s what I mean !” 

“ I tell my partner to lead trumps ! — I deny it, 
sir, flatly deny it;” and the denial was so pal- 
pably barefaced in the eyes of Mr. Crankey, 
that he was at the moment too utterly astounded 
to reply. 

“You are making yourself very disagreea- 
ble,” continued Mr. Foxglove. “I will not de- 
scend to argue the point, but in order to prove 
that I did not call for trumps, there are my 
cards, sir; I have not a single trump in my 
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hand,” and the cards were duly placed upon the 
table. 

“I have all the trumps,” said Valentine, ex- 
hibiting no less than seven, which would of 
necessity have carried the game; but that game 
was, of course, claimed by Mr. Foxglove, in 
consequence of Crankey having thrown up his 
hand. 

“ You are satisfied, I hope,” said Mr. Fox- 
glove. “ I presume that you are satisfied. Come, 
if we are to play the game, for Heaven’s sake, 
sir, let us play it pleasantly. I hate to have any 
dispute.” 

“ And so do I, sir; but if I didn’t hear it — ” 

“You must have been mistaken,” interrupted 
the widow, who began to be really ashamed of 
his conduct, and to recognize the justice of Mr. 
Foxglove’s observations, very much to the satis- 
faction of that gentleman. 

“I tell you I heard diamonds called, Mrs. 
Smugman!” cried Crankey, with a look which 
seemed to chill the widow’s blood. “ Isn’t a man 
to believe his own ears'!” 

“ Then it must have been mentioned at the 
speculation table.” 

“ I don’t know where it was mentioned, ma’am, 
nor do I care; I only know it was mentioned, 
and that’s enough for me.” 

“Well,” said Valentine, “shall we have 
another game!” 

“Oh, with all my heart!” said Mr. Foxglove. 

“ We’ll see them once more, Mr. Crankey !” 
said Valentine, and as that gentleman doggedly 
consented, the cards were again dealt. 

Mr. Crankey made the first three tricks, but 
just as he was about to lead off for the fourth, 
Valentine, throwing his voice immediately be- 
hind him, whispered “ hearts.” 

“ I’m obliged to you; but I play my own game. 

I want no advice, no instruction,” said Crankey, 
turning round with a most unamiable scowl, of 
course expecting to find some gentleman at his 
elbow; but as he could see no one standing on 
the right, he twirled round to the left, and as he 
couldn’t find any one near him at all, he led 
spades in the spirit of opposition. His hand ! 
happened to be a good one; and as it enabled 
him to score seven points, he took a deep sip of 
brandy and water, with a huge pinch of snuff as 
an obligato accompaniment, and began in reality 
to feel a little better. 

“ I wish to goodness he would go,” said Va- 
lentine, assuming the voice of a female. 

“Do you!” cried Crankey, inspiring at that 
moment a fresh stock of indignation. “If you 
do, madam, why I shall stop all the longer!” 
and he honoured the speculators indiscrimi- 
nately with a purely sardonic smile, and waved 
his hand very gracefully, and bowed with great 
politeness, and then, with a look of supreme 
contempt, turned round to examine his cards. 

“ What a comical wretch !” said Valentine, 
assuming a totally different voice. 

“ A wretch, sir ! a comical wretch !” cried 
Crankey, starting upon his legs. “ What do you 
mean by a wretch!” 

“For goodness’ sake what is the matter!” 
cried the widow. 

“ The matter, ma’am !— this is the matter! I 
did not come here to be insulted, ma’am, grossly 
insulted !” 


“ Who has insulted you — who— who is inn 
“ Who is it, ma’am! Why it’s one of 
friends, that’s who it is !” 

“But which of them!” 

“ What do I care!” cried Crankey, and h 
turned from the widow and dropped upon V* 
chair with a force which most powerfully testeH 
the stability of its bottom. 

Had young love himself been lingering i tt 
the heart of the widow, in order to advocat 
Crankey’s cause at that moment, his retreat 
would have been perfectly certain; but as i 
was — as the widow preferred Mr. Crankey tn 
Mr. Foxglove only in consequence of his bein» 
a little more wealthy, she simply acknowledged 
his politeness by a bow, and took no farther 
notice of the matter. 

“ What’s trumps!” cried Crankey. “Ifneo. 
pie think that I'm to be insulted, they’re mistaken 
—I can tell ’em — as mistaken as ever they 
in their lives !” 

“ Oh, indeed!” said Valentine. 

“Yes! indeed!” cried the victim, turnin? 
again to the speculation table; “why I could 
buy up the whole kit, if that’s what you mean' 1 ’ 
“There’s the knave to beat,” said Valentine 
in his natural voice. 

“I see there’s the knave to beat,” cried Cran- 
key, dashing down the queen with extraordinary 
force. 1 

“Well, well,” said Valentine, calmly, “ don't 
be angry with me.” 

“ Who the devil, sir, can help being angry? 
Curse me, if it ain’t enough to turn the very 
sweetest disposition into verdigris. But I won’t 
stand it! They’ve got the wrong man— the < 
wrong man, sir, I can tell ’em!” 

At this moment a burst of merriment pro- 
ceeded from the speculation table, and Mr. I 
i Crankey immediately started up again, and 
! commenced an active scrutiny, but as he found 
' all, save one, laughing heartily at the fact of 
that one having given seven-pence-halfpenny i 
for the queen, when he had both the ace and the 
king in his own hand, Mr. Crankey again re- • 
sumed his seat, muttering something which 1 
sounded not much like a blessing. 

“ Your play, sir,” observed Mr. Foxglove. ) 
“ I know it,” cried Crankey, who could not t 
then bear to be spoken to. 

“Hearts,” whispered Valentine, assumingthe i 
voice of Mr. Foxglove, and the ace of hearts ( 
was led by Mr. Foxglove’s partner; which 
Crankey no sooner perceived, than he started < 
up again, dashed the cards very violently upon J 
the table, and, having hurled upon those around 
him a withering look of scorn, placed his arms 1 
most majestically beneath his coat tails, aud It 
bounced out of the room. 

His departure was hailed with satisfaction by i 
j all; and the remainder of the evening was spent 
most agreeably. The speculators played until ti 
twelve, then had supper, and then sang some x 
very sweet songs; and Mr. Foxglove, who was 
really a very decent fellow, had that night the .t 
high satisfaction of hearing the amiable widow a 
acknowledge that he was the absolute master ol 1 
her heart. I 
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VALENTINE VOX. 

CHAPTER XX. 


Contains a bird's-eye view of Goodman’s unen- 
viable position. 

Although it may be very profoundly con- 
tended, that use is second nature, and that af- 
flictions, however poignant, lose their virtue in 
time; — although theorists, in illustration, may 
bring forth the fact of a man having been sen- 
tenced to sleep upon spikes so long, that, when 
compulsion had ceased, he still stuck to his 
spikes when he wanted to sleep, as a matter of 
comfort; — it seems to be abundantly clear that 
there are certain states of existence which, how- 
ever much used to them men may become, shut 
out all prospect of reconciliation. 

Goodman was an universal-happiness man. 
He delighted in contending that happiness was 
equally diffused ; but from the moment of his in- 
carceration in Dr. Holdem’s den, his views on 
that subject had gradually changed. It may ap- 
pear at first sight extraordinary that a man of 
fixed principles like Goodman should have been 
so inconsistent; but lest his inconsistency should 
be deemed reprehensible, it will be perfectly 
proper to describe the exact process by which 
the change in his opinions on this matter had 
been wrought. 

It was about eight o’clock on the morning after 
the seizure, that a fellow unlocking the door of 
the cell in which Goodman had spent a most 
horrible night, shouted, “Now then! up with 
you! d’ye hear!” 

Goodman, at the moment, involuntarily shrank 
from the scowl of this ruffian. He, however, 
soon recovered his self-possession and attempted 
to rise, but found every limb so stiff and sore, 
that he sank back groaning with agony. 

“Now then! Come, none of that rubbish! 
It won’t do here !” 

“ My good man,” said Goodman, “pray, don’t 
be harsh. I am too ill — I really am too ill to 
rise.” 

“ We’ll see about that,” cried the ruffian, 
catching hold of the edge of the mattrass, and 
with a sudden jerk flinging poor Goodman upon 
the floor. “Come, tumble up with you! Iam 
not going to stay here all day !”- 

Goodman made another desperate effort to 
rise; but the pain which accompanied that 
effort, at once caused him again to sink back. 

“Oh! I’m not going to stand all this here, 
you know!” shouted the fellow, as he seized 
him by the throat and dragged him up. 

“If I am to be murdered,” cried Goodman, 
“be merciful; kill me at once; — don’t! pray, 
don't torture me thus!” 

“Do what!” cried the ruffian, clenching his 
fist, and grinding his huge teeth desperately. 
“Give me any more of it — say another word, 
and I’ll show you what’s what in about half a 
minute.” 

Goodman, finding that he was completely 
m the ruffian’s power, was silent; and having 
managed, in a state more dead than alive, to 
draw on his clothes, was dragged into a room 
in which a number of persons were sitting at 
breakfast. 

As he entered, a chorus of sighs burst at once 
Irom the group, and they gazed upon his coun- 


tenance with an expression of sorrow. A person 
of gentlemanly exterior rose, placed a chair for 
him at the table, and then sat beside him, and 
having pressed him vVith much delicacy to par- 
take of the refreshment provided, which con- 
sisted of lumps of bread and butter and weak 
tea, he endeavoured to cheer him, and did at 
length succeed in making him feel that he should 
have at least one consolation, namely, that of 
his society. 

“ Now then ! — come into the garden !” shouted 
a fellow, when the lumps of bread and butter 
had vanished; and the patients — as they were 
called, but the prisoners as they were — rose, and 
walked away mournfully ; Goodman alone lin- 
gered. 

“ Now then ! are you going 1” cried the ruffian. 
“I am really too ill,” said Goodman, faintly, 

“ to walk.” 

“ Oh, rubbish! — be off! — Now then, start!” 

“I wish to write a letter!” 

“Be off into the garden, I tell you! Do you 
hear what I say I” 

“Yes, yes! — but — can I see the proprietor!” 
“Don’t bother me! — Come, start! — there, 
that’s all about it!” 

On his way to the garden he met Dr. Iloldem, 
whom he ventured to address. 

“I know nothing,” said he, “of your regula- 
tions; but, pray, do not suffer your servants to 
treat me so brutally!” 

“Brutally!” cried the doctor; “My servants 
treat you brutally! — pooh, pooh! it’s all your 
delusion !” 

“No, sir!” said Goodman, emphatically; “it 
is not a delusion. I am, sir” — 

“Hullo! hullo! none of your insolence!” 
interrupted Dr. Holdem — “ Be off'!” — And one of 
his myrmidons seized him by the collar and 
dragged him away. 

On reaching the place which was dignified 
with the appellation of a garden, in which there 
were about a dozen withering plants, poor Good- 
man was joined by Mr. Whitely, the gentleman 
who at breakfast had so kindly addressed him. 
From him he learned the rules of this dreadful 
place; and received advice with reference to 
the mode in which he might escape much ill- 
treatment. He advised him “to make no com- 
plaint — to bear whatever indignities might be 
heaped upon him in silence, and to hope for the 
means of eventually escaping.” 

“Escaping!” cried Goodman; “why, can I 
not write to my friends!” 

“ No; that is not allowed.” 

“Not allowed! — you have visiting magis- 
trates!” 

“The commissioners visit us occasionally. 
They are compelled to come four times a-year, 
but that is frequently at intervals of five or six 
months.” 

« Well, when they do come, and I appeal to 
them, they will, of course, see that I am not mad!” 
“Ah! that was my impression. There was 
my hope ; but the first time they came, the 
keeper gave me a certain drug, and then goaded 
me into a state of excitement, which, when I was 
examined, made me appear to be insane, and 
that impression has never been removed.” 

“ God bless me !” said Goodman ; “ but there 
are some insane persons in this wretched place!” 
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“ There are some ; but very, very few,” replied 
Mr. Whitely. 

“That is one, I presume?” said Goodman, 
pointing to a melancholy creature, who was 
band-cuffed and chained to a log. 

“ He is no more insane, sir, than I am,” said 
"Whitely; “but having, about twelve months 
ago, made an effort to escape, he has been hand- 
cuffed and chained day and night ever since.” 

At this moment one of the keepers approached, 
and with a single blow, knocked down a man 
for throwing a stone over the wall. The poor 
fellow took no notice of this outrage, but rose 
to avoid being kicked, and walked away. 

“ What a monstrous proceeding !” cried Good- 
man, indignantly. 

“Nothing,” said Whitely, “is too monstrous 
to be perpetrated here. But silence! — he’s 
coming this way.” 

“So you’ll go and tell the doctor you’re ill- 
used, w r ill you ?” cried the ruffian — with whom 
the doctor had expostulated, fearing that as 
Goodman was exceedingly weak, too much 
cruelty would deprive him of life, and thereby 
deprive the establishment of a certain sum per 
annum. — “You’ll tell him I hurt you again— 
eh? — will you?” he continued, grasping Good- 
man by the throat, and shaking him with vio- 
lence — “ I treat you brutally, do I ! — Brutally ! — 
brutally ! — brutally !” 

At each repetition of the word “brutally” he 
kicked him with all the force at his command, 
and then left him to fall upon the ground in a 
state of exhaustion. 

While this atrocious outrage was being com- 
mitted, many of the inmates came to the spot. 
Whi'riy’s blood boiled, but he dared not inter- 
fere; and several of the other sane victims felt 
equally indignant, but equally powerless. A 
religious enthusiast looked up to Heaven as he 
pointed to the ruffian’s brutal exercise of his 
power, while two poor idiots dangled their 
hands, and appeared to be utterly lost in amaze- 
ment. 

The moment the fellow had left the spot, 
shouting, “ There ! now tell the doctor again !” 
Mr. Whitely lifted Goodman from the ground, 
and endeavoured to console him. He begged 
of him not to mention the occurrence to Dr. 
Holdem, as the ruffian would be certain to have 
his revenge, and laboured to impress upon his 
mind the inutility as well as the danger of com- 
plaining. Goodman sobbed bitterly, and the 
big scalding tears chased each other down his 
cheeks as he acknowledged the kindness of his 
friend. 

At one o’clock they were all ordered in to 
partake of a miserable dinner, and immediately 
afterwards turned again into the yard. At five, 
being tea-time, the same degrading ceremonies 
were performed ; and at eight they were all 
locked up for the night. There was the same 
round of wretchedness, day after day, without 
the slightest employment or amusement of any 
description. Not a letter could be written : not 
a book could be procured : nothing calculated to 
mitigate their misery for a single moment was 
permitted, from the time they rose in the morn- 
ing till they were driven, like cattle, into their 
cells, there to linger for twelve weary hours in 
darkness, torturing their minds by reflecting on 


the monstrous inhumanity of those to whom 
nature had prompted them to look for affection 


CHAPTER XXL 

The Equalrightites ’ mighty demonstration. 

Why are not all men socially equal? Are 
they not born with equal rights? Have they 
not sprung from one common parent, and have 
they not, therefore, a right to share equally every 
comfort the world can afford? If nature herself 
be perfection, does it not follow that that which 
is not in accordance with nature must be in pro. 
portion imperfect? Why of course? And hence, 
as a state of civilization is diametrically opposed’ 
to a state of nature, civilization is palpably the 
most imperfect scheme that ever afflicted the 
world. Nature prescribes no social inequality! 
yet some men are wealthy, while others are 
poor ; and those who toil zealously, day by day, 
are absolutely, in a social point of view, worse 
off than those who are not forced to labour at all, 

With a view to the correction of this mon- 
strous state of things, an appropriately organized 
body of patriots had a mighty demonstration 
on Clerkenwell-green, the very day on which 
Valentine learnt with much pain that, by some 
young gentleman — acting upon the same eternal 
principle of equal right — the steward’s striped 
jacket had been stolen. 

As he strolled towards the place which had 
once been an actual Green, doubtless, but which 
was a Green only nominally then, he was not 
in the happiest spirits; for although he had pre- 
viously thought little of the card, or of the lady 
whose name that card bore, he now began to be 
unspeakably anxious about the one, and to feel 
himself desperately in love with the other. On 
perceiving, however, the mighty masses as- 
sembled, he forgot for the moment both, and 
pushed through the crowd towards a wagon 
which had been drawn to the spot by an animal, 
looking about the ribs really wretched, but still, 
as he then had his nosebag on, he kept nodding 
his perfect approbation of the arrangements, as 
far as they went. In the wagon — or to write with 
more propriety — upon the hustings, stood a dense 
mass of patriots, sweating with indignation, and 
panting to inspire tlie mighty masses with a per- 
fect appreciation of the blessings which would, of 
necessity, flow from a system of social equality; 
nay, so intense was the anxiety of the patriots 
present to advocate boldly their dear country's 
cause, that when the wagon was full of them, 
literally crammed, many very patriotically hung 
on behind, which clearly proved to the sovereign 
people, that there was absolutely nothing which 
those patriots would not endure, to carry out 
that essentially glorious down-with-every-thing- 
nothing principle, of which they professed to be 
so ardently enamoured. 

When the time had arrived for the com- 
mencement of the highly important proceedings 
of the day, it was most inconsistently felt by 
some of the leaders, that they ought to have a 
chairman ; but an eminent patriot no sooner 
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1 ’ stepped forward for the purpose of nominating 
:: a highly distinguished Flamer, than certain 
whole-hog-equal-righiites contended that all of 
them possessed an equal right to be in the 
chair; and that therefore no one had a right to 
be placed above another. This was clearly 
very appropriate, and very consistent with the 
eternal equal-rightite principle; but as it was 
suggested that they might, without compro- 
'in mising that principle, so far yield to the grossly 
corrupt prescriptions of civilization, the mighty 
! ■ masses at once recognized the Flamer as their 
■ president, and hailed him, as he pulled oft’ his 
iL hat to address them, with three very vehement 
cheers. 

btc “ My Fellow Countrymen !” said he, conceiv- 
■- ing, doubtless, that to address them as “gentle- 
men” would be rather too much of a joke to 
ha tell well — “this, indeed, is a glorious sight! 
pp) When I behold the sovereign people pouring 
bit down like a mighty torrent which sweeps all 
:ei before it, and which nothing can stem — when I 
oil behold the glorious masses with agony groan- 
rs ing beneath the iron hoof of oligarchical tyranny, 
and crushed to the very earth by a monstrous ac- 
v cumulation of bitter wrongs — when I behold you, 
my countrymen, rushing here to burst your 
» degrading chains asunder, and to shout with 
as one universal voice — ‘We will be free!’ — 
E xv heart throbs with delight, my eyes sparkle 
ri with gladness, my soul seems inspired, and my 
bosom swells with joy. [ Immense cheering.’] 
!t« What are you, my countrymen — what are you! 
an — Slaves.’ base, abject, spiritless Slaves! — 
Slaves, in the eyes of the world, of the vilest 
111 description: slaves, with the power to be free ! 
t: Arise! — Shake off that apathy which acts upon 
is your energies like an incubus. Down with the 
(1; tyrants by whom you are oppressed. Arm! — 
arm to the very teeth. [Vehement applause.’] 

: Follow the glorious example of your brave fei- 
nt low countrymen in the North ! Join them in the 
Holy Month. Strike ! — and run for gold ! Con- 
s vert all your notes into specie ! — let that be the 
i, first grand step towards the universal paralyza- 
tion ! Be resolute ! Be firm ! Act like men 
lit ^l'° know their rights, and will maintain them ! 

The hour is at hand! Hurl the base tyrants 
{; into universal chaos!” — 

“We will! we will!” cried the mighty 
masses, holding up and brandishing a forest of 
knives, which glittered picturesquely in the sun. 
Valentine no sooner saw this display than 
i *( e drew out his knife — the blade of which was 
full an inch and a half long — with a view to 
his own safety, by making it appear to those 
around that he was ready to go the whole hog; 
and feeling that he was bound as a loyal sub- 
ject to put an end to these proceedings, if possi- 
ble, at once, shouted, “Soldiers! soldiers!” 
throwing his voice just behind the chairman — 
and the mighty masses buried their knives in 
their breeches’ pockets, and looked round eager- 
ly for the appearance of the troops. 

“ The soldiers !” cried the chairman, having 
satisfied himself that none were near; “the 
soldiers are our friends! And if even they were 
not, why — why need we care for the soldiers! 
But I know that they are ready to join us to a 
man ! Let but the Holy Month—” 

“ I he Holy what!” cried Valentine. 

6 


The chairman contemptuously turned to the 
quarter from which the voice appeared to pro- 
ceed, but scorning the ignorant character of the 
question, disdained to make any reply. “I say 
let but the Holy Month,” he continued, “be 
commenced, and you will see the soldiers — ” 

“ Mowing you down like grass !” cried Valen- 
tine. 

“No, no! Let them try it on!” shouted the 
mighty masses, again brandishing their clasp- 
knives and yelling like furies. 

“ We have, my fellow-countrymen, traitors 
in the camp!” cried the chairman. “We are 
surrounded by spies from the Treasury; but 
let the degraded hirelings go back to the tyrants 
whom they serve, and tell them from us that we 
not only bid them defiance, but hold them in 
sovereign contempt!” 

This burst of courageous indignation was 
followed by three dreadful groans for the spies; 
and when the Treasury tyrants, by whom they 
were employed, had been similarly honoured, 
the chairman introduced a Mr. Coweel for the 
purpose of proposing the first resolution. 

“ Feller-kuntrymen ! I’m a hopperative !” 
shouted Mr. Coweel, who was a powerful man, 
but very dirty ; “I’m for down with all taxes, 
all pensions, all sinnycures, and all other 
speeches of rotten corruption. I’m hallso for 
down with the church! Why should we have 
a holly-garkle harmy of fat bishops ! Why 
should we pay ’em a matter o’ nineteen million 
o’ money a-year to support their kids and kon- 
kybines — eh ! What is the good on ’em ! 

Why, I’d—” 

“Down! down!” cried Valentine, assuming 
the chairman’s voice. 

“ What d’yar mean by down !” said Mr. Cow- 
eel to the chairman. 

The chairman bowed to Mr. Coweel, and 
assured him that he had not spoken. 

“Well, I thought,” said Mr. Coweel, “the 
hobserwation was rayther too hunconstitutional 
for you; but, as I was a sayin, the holly-garkle 
bishops — ” 

“ Get down, you fool !” cried Valentine, throw- 
ing his voice behind the speaker. 

“ What d’yarmean!” cried Mr. Coweel; “I’ll 
down with you in just about no time, my cove, 
if yer any ways nasty. What! d’yer think I 
care for you! P’r’aps you’d like to take it out 
on me, ’cos if yer would, yer know, why ony 
say so, that’s hall!” and Mr. Cowell looked 
daggers at every patriot whom he at that mo- 
ment caught in the act of smiling; and haring 
signified his ability to “lick seventy dozen on 
’em, jist like a sack, one down and t’other come 
on,” he returned, at the suggestion of the patri- 
otic chairman, to the episcopal business he 
wished to explain. “Well,” said he, again 
addressing the mighty masses, “I’m for down 
with all hunconstitutional — ” 

“Silence, you idiot! I’ll kick you out of the 
wagon !” shouted Valentine, with all the power 
of which he was capable. 

“What!” cried Mr. Coweel, turning round 
with due promptitude — “what’ll yer do! — kick 
me out o’ the wagon! How many on yer, eh! 
I should werry much like to give you a quilting, 
any how! — kick me out! — try it on! — kick me 
out o’ the wagon !” 
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At this very moment a patriot, who was pant- 
ing to address the sovereign people, and who 
was standing about six feet from Mr. Cowee], 
had the temerity, in the plenitude of his impa- 
tience, to cry, “either go on, or cut it!” 

“Oh ho!” exclaimed Mr. Coweel, “I’ve found 
you out, have I, my tulip I It’s you that’ll kick 
me out o’ the wagon, then, is it 7” and Mr. Cow- 
eel aimed a blow at the tulip, but missed him 
by about two feet and a half. This miss did 
not, by any means, impart satisfaction to Mr. 
Coweel. He was anxious to hit conviction into 
the mind of the tulip, that he was not the sort 
of man to be kicked out of a wagon. He there- 
fore struck out again very forcibly and freely ; 
hut every blow aimed, fell more or less short. 
This seemed to enrage him. He looked very 
fierce. His elbows were sharp, and he used 
them: he dug them with so much decision and 
point, and, moreover, to such an extraordinary 
depth into the backs and the stomachs of those 
who stood near him, that really his strugsrles to 
get at the tulip became so particularly unplea- 
sant to the patriots who were standing in his 
immediate vicinity, that, feeling it to be a duty 
incumbent upon them — a duty which they 
owed, not only to themselves as individuals, 
but to society at large — they pinioned his arms, 
caught hold of his legs, and pitched him among 
the mighty masses below. 

A loud shout burst from the sovereign peo- 
ple! — a shout which was echoed by Hick’s 
Hall, and reverberated clean through the house 
of correction. The masses, albeit they clearlv 
perceived that the principle upon which Coweel 
had been pitched from the wagon was that of 
purely physical force, could not at the moment 
precisely comprehend the great fundamental 
principle upon which that physical force had 
been developed. They fancied at first that he 
was one of the spies ; but when he mounted the 
nave of the near hind-wheel, and — after having 
dealt out his blows with really desperate energy, 
and that with the most absolute indiscrimina- 
tion — addressed the mighty masses as Britons 
and as men, denouncing this unconstitutional 
act of tyranny, and calling upon them, as they 
valued their liberties, to aid him in turning the 
wagon upside down — they held him to be a 
man who simply sought the redress of wrongs, 
and hence felt themselves bound, by every just 
and eternal principle by which their souls were 
guided, to assist him in pitching the vehicle 
over. 

Just, however, as those who were nearest to 
the hustings were proceeding with due prompti- 
tude to carry this design into actual execution, 
a loud and warlike shout of “Tub Peelers ! 
Tub Peelers!” burst upon their patriotic ears, 
and induced them to defer their labour of love; 
while mighty sections of the sovereign people 
rushed with due magnanimity from the scene, 
rolling over those masses which had fallen be- 
fore them, and forming themselves, in turn, 
stumbling blocks to those of whom they had 
courageously taken the precedence. 

“The Peelers!” thought Valentine —“the 
Peelers !— what manner of men are the Peelers, 
that their presence should generate so much* 
alarm in the minds of the Sovereign People. 

His conjectures, however, having reference 


to the probability of their being either hideon 
monsters, or gigantic fiends, were very speedil 
put an end to by, the approach of six policeme/ 
who marched with due solemnity of step towar/’ 
the hustings; and as they approached, those sJ 
tions of the mighty masses who still kept ( L' 
ground, were as quiet as lambs. 

It at once became abundantly manifest, that 
those six Peelers had arrived with some object 
in view; and before the sovereign People had 
time even to guess what that object might be 
one of the Peelers very coolly deprived the 
horse of his nose bag; another just as coolly 
returned the bit to his mouth ; and a third, with 
equal coolness, got hold of the reins, when a 
fourth, who was certainly not quite so cool, did 
by virtue of the application of a short rounj 
truncheon, persuade the passive animal to move 
on. 

At starting, the horse had so tremendous a 
load, that, in order to draw it all, he was com. 
pel led to put out all the physical force he had 
in him, but the patriots displayed so much alac. 
rity in leaping out among the Sovereign People 
who were roaring with laughter, that before’ 
long before it had reached Mutton-hill, the 
mighty masses beheld the vehicle perfectly 
empty. ' 

Valentine was lost in admiration of the tael, 
and tranquillity of spirit displayed by the Peelers! 
It is true they met with no opposition ; — it is true 
that they had only to lead the horse off to com- 
pel the patriots either to leap out of the wagon, 
or to have a ride gratis to the Green-yard; but 
the cool, the dispassionate, the business-like 
manner in which they conducted the whole thins, 
struck Valentine as being admirable in thees! 
treme. 

The vehicle, on reaching Mutton-hill, was 
lost to view; and as Valentine turned to ascer- 
tain what the mighty masses contemplated next, 
he met the full gaze of a person who looked like 
a decent blacksmith, and who, addressing him, 
said, “Are you an Equal-rightite!” 

“I certainly profess to have at least an equal 
right,” replied Valentine, “ to ask you that ques- 
tion.” 

“ Von have a knife about your person, have 
you not!” 

“I have,” said Valentine, “What then!” 

“ You had it open in the crowd near the hus- 
tings.” 

“ Well ! and what is that to you?” 

The individual, who was a Peeler incog., at 
once beckoned to his undisguised comrades, 
who came to the spot, collared Valentine firmly, 
and proceeded to drag him away. 

The mighty masses hadtheireyes upon those 
Peelers, whom they viewed as their natural 
enemies. They had previously suspected that 
they were anxious to capture some one, and as 
there were but two of them then, they felt, of 
course, bound by every principle they professed, 
to oppose with firmness whatever tyrannical 
movement they might make. When, therefore, 
they saw in the seizure of Valentine the liberty 
of the subject contemned, they raised a shout 
of indignation and rushed boldly to the rescue. 
The Peelers saw in a moment — and it really is 
astonishing how quickly those fellows do see— 
that the sovereign people meant something, 
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They, therefore, pulled out their truncheons and | 
grasped the collar of Valentine with more firm- ; 
ness still; but in spite of these palpable signs of 
determination, the mighty masses rushed like a 
torrent upon them and tried to persuade them, 
by knocking them down, to relinquish their ty- 
rannous hold. The Peelers were firm. Although 
down, they held on. They were resolute men, 
and would not be defeated. They applied their 
short truncheons, with consummate force, to the 
ankles and shins of the sovereign people, and 
that too, with so much effect, that they again 
rose up like giants refreshed, with Valentine 
still in their grasp. The mighty masses once 
more rushed upon them, and the Peelers once 
more shook them off by the prompt application 
of their tyrannous truncheons to the sacred hats 
of the sovereign people, and to the sacred heads 
of those whose hats were at their Uncle’s. It 
was in vain that Valentine begged of them to 
desist. They wouldn’t hear of it ! No! — they 
returned to the charge, caught hold of his legs, 
and felt victory sure ! 

“Let go!” — shouted Valentine indignantly. 
“You asses, let go !” — which, however ungrate- 
ful, was perfectly natural under the circum- 
stances, seeing that between the sovereign peo- 
ple and the Peelers, he was really being torn 
iimb from limb. 

The mighty masses were, however, too near 
the consummation of their hopes to attend to 
this burst of ingratitude. They wanted him 
away, and would have him ! — if it were only to 
defeat their natural enemies. They therefore 
gave another loud “ Hurrah !” — and in a moment 
— in the twinkling of ai*ye ! — when Valentine 
thought that his arms and legs were all off to- 
gether — they got him away from the Peelers ! 

A loud shout of triumph rent the air as they 
held up their trophy aloft; and having given 
three cheers for the sovereign people, and three 
gorgonian groans for the Peelers, they con verted 
their high and mighty shoulders into a species 
of triumphal car, upon which they paraded him 
round the scene of action until they were ready 
to drop; when he broke away from them, jumped 
into a coach, and happily made his escape. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

In which Horace sets to with the ghost of Goodman, 
and Waller bums the spectre out. 

“Come, come! I say, governor! come [’’ex- 
claimed Horace, about the middle of the third 
night of his sitting up with his venerable father, 
whose delirium continued to be active and 
strong; “this won't do, you know — flesh and 
blood can’t stand it.” 

“ Hush !” cried Walter, raising his hand as 
he fixed his glazed eyes on vacancy; “thefe!” 
he continued in a thrilling whisper — “there! 
— there again! Turn him out! turn him out!” 

There are times at which even the most 
thoughtless, the most reckless are struck w ith 
a feeling of awe; when the blood seems to chill, 


and the heart seems to faint, and all physical 
power appears to be gone — when the soul is 
startled and the cheeks are blanched, and each 
function appears to be under the influence of 
some indescribable paralysis. Oh ! it is, ques- 
tionless, one of the most strikingly beautiful 
feelings of which human nature is susceptible, 
and this feeling crawled over Horace, as he ex- 
claimed, “ Pooh ! it won't fit, you know ! it’s all 
out-and-out stuff.” 

Unconscious of having inspired this amiable 
sentiment, unconscious of the character of his 
affectionate son’s reply, Walter grasped his 
arm firmly, and pointing to the spectre, cried 
“Now! get behind him! there! seize him by 
the throat!” 

“I say, I say, governor!” exclaimed Horace, 
shaking his parent with more force than feeling, 
“can’t I any how drive into your stupid head, 
that there’s nobody here but ourselves 1 Just 
listen to reason; do you mean to tell me that 
you’ll make me believe that you ihink that it he 
were really here I couldn’t see him 1 Is it likely 1 
Is it like any thing likely 1 Pooh! rubbish, I 
tell you ! Shut your eyes, there’s a trump, and 
go to sleep.” 

“I will have him out!” cried Walter fiercely, 
“ out ! out !” 

“Well, well, then I’ll turn him out; if that’s 
all.” And Horace opened the door, and address- 
ing the apparition, said, “Now, old boy! just 
toddle off, will you? you’re not warned here; 
come, cut it !” and he walked round the room, 
and lavished upon the apparition a series of 
kicks, which, in a spectral sense were extremely 
severe, and after grasping him firmly in imagi- 
nation by the incorporeal collar, he gave him 
a spiritual impetus behind, and closed the door 
with an air of the most absolute triumph. 

His venerable father was not to be deceived, 
however, thus; the pantomime of Horace was 
really very excellent— he managed the thing 
with consummate ability, nay, with “ artistical” 
skill; but the phantom was still in the mind’s 
eye of Walter; to him it appeared to have been 
untouched! and therefore, when Horace re- 
turned to the bedside to receive that applause 
which the development of genius ought ever 
to insure he was utterly astonished to find, not 
only that his exertions had not been appreciated, 
but that Walter still glared at the spectre as 
before. . 

“Come, I say, he’s off now !” exclaimed Ho- 
race ; “ I've given him a little dose at all events, 
if I haven’t broken his jolly old neck. He won’t 
come back here in a hurry. I say ! didn’t you 
see how he bolted ! I should think he s had 
enough of it for one night any how, eh? shouldn’t 
you?” 

Walter took no notice of these appropriate 
observations. He made no reply. He appeared 
not to know that a word had been uttered. His 
spiritual enemy was there ! and his eyes were 
still wildly fixed upon him. “I will have him 
out !” he exclaimed, after a pause, “ he shall not 
be here !” 

“ He is not here,” cried Horace, seizing the 
arms of his father; “I wish I could drive a 
little sense into your head. I say, governor! 
why, don’t you know me ?” 

Waiter turned his eyes for an instant, and 
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then again glared at the spectre ; “I’ll not have 
him here !” he cried, “ out he shall go! If you 
will not do it, I will,” and he made another 
effort to rise, but Horace held him down ; he 
struggled, and Horace struggled with him, until 
he was struck with an idea that the self-same 
power which caused him to imagine some one 
there, might cause him also to imagine that he 
had driven him away, when, in order to give 
him every possible chance, he very quietly re- 
linquished his hold. 

Walter was no sooner free than he darted 
towards the space to which he had pointed, and 
made a really desperate effort to clutch the 
phantom, which, however, appeared to retreat, 
for he chased it round and round with great 
swiftness and zeal, until he became so exhausted 
that Horace lifted him again into bed, exclaim- 
ing, “Come, come, it’s no sort of use; you 
can’t grab him !” 

“ But I will 1” cried Walter, again struggling 
to rise. 

“No, rta! I’ll tackle him! stay where you 
are. I must,” he continued in an under tone, 
“swindle the old boy somehow,” and he pulled 
off his coat, and threw himself at once into a 
gladiatorial attitude, and after having scientifi- 
cally squared at the apparition for some con- 
siderable time, he struck out with great force 
and precision, and continued to strike right and 
left until he found that he had struck his arms 
pretty well out of their sockets, when, precisely 
as if the enemy had been regularly vanquished, t 
he put it to him whether he had had quite 
enough, and then, without farther ceremony, 
threw up the sash, and “made him believe” to 
pitch him out of the window. 

All this was, however, good energy thrown I 
away ; for while he was labouring to inspire the 
belief that he was breaking the neck of the 
spectre, that spectre, in Walter’s imagination, 
was still in the self-same position as before. 
Horace was amazed, when, on closing the win- 
dow, he found his father staring as wildly as 
ever. “ It’s of no use,” said he to himself, in 
despair, as he mixed another glass of warm 
brandy-and-water, and pulled out another cheroot 
“ I may just as well drop it — he’s not to be done. 
Come, I say,” he continued, addressing his father, 
“it’s all stuff, you know! shut your eyes, and; 
then he’ll start ; he wont move a pegtill you do.” 

Walter now lay perfectly motionless. His 
last effort seemed to have exhausted him com- i 
pletely; and as he continued to lie, without 
uttering a word, Horace fondly conceived that ! 
he should have an hour’s peace, and therefore, 
threw himself back in the easy chair, and very 
soon became extremely interested in the report 
of a fight between Simon the Tough un and 
Konky Brown. 

Now, those who have had the intense satis- 
faction of sitting up with a delirious person all 
night will recollect, that between three and 
four in the morning, the mind reverts with 
peculiar pleasure to a cup of strong cofiee and 
a muffin. If the patient then under your special ! 
protection be at that hour silent, the silence ! 
which reigns over the chamber is awful, and 
nothing in nature, save coffee with a muffin, { 
seems calculated either to occupy the mind or 1 
to arouse the dormant energies of the body. j 


This hour— this drear)', solemm hour had ar 
rived, when Horace perceiving that his father’s 
eyes were closed, stole softly from the chamber 
and proceeded to the kitchen, where the coffee 
was on the hob, and the muffins were on the 
table, with every thing essential to a comfort:, 
ble breakfast. 

The very moment, however, Horace left the 
room, his father, who had cunningly watched ’ 
| every movement, and had only pretended to be ' 
j asleep, leaped at once from the bed with the 
full determination to turn out the phantom by : 
which he had been haunted. He first tried to ! 
clutch it — then lost it for a time — then stared ‘ 
1 about wildly — then saw it again, and then chased 1 
it round the room, until he fancied that he had 
! driven it beneath the bed, when he caught up 1 
the candle, set fire to the clothes, and in an in. ' 
stant the bed was in a blaze. 

“Now !” he cried, “Now will you go! Ha! ' 
ha! ha! ha! I can’t get you out! Ha! ha' ' 
ha ! ha ! ha! ha !” 

Horace heard the loud hysterical laugh, and 
darted up stairs in a moment. Dense volumes 1 
of smoke issued forth as he burst in the door, ! 
He could not advance ! — the whole room was in 1 
flames ! 

“Father!” he cried, “Father! fly to the door! 1 
save yourself! save yourself ! Father!” 

The laughter was heard still; but the next 
moment it died away and Walter fell. 

“ Fire ! fire ! fire !” cried Horace, and his cries 1 
were immediately answered by screams from 1 
above. He rushed into the street, and there ^ 
raised the alarm, and the neighbourhood re- 
sounded with cries of®‘ fire ! fire !” 

The police were immediately on the spot; 
and several labourers who were going to work 
came at once to their assistance. 

“My father! My father’s in the room!” shouted I 
Horace. “ For God’s sake save him — save my 1 
father !” and he darted up stairs with the viewof 
rescuing his mother and his wife. His wife had 
fainted, and his molher was too terror-stricken 1 
even to move. “Help! help!” he shouted, ! 
“ Here !” and a labourer rushed in a moment to - 1 
his aid and seized the mother, as Horace caught 
his fainting wife in his arms, when both were : 
in safety borne into the street. 

The fire was now raging fiercely. The flames 
were bursting forth in all directions. The rafters 
had caught, and the crackling was awful. \ 

“ Who’s in the house now!” shouted one of 
the labourers. 

“My father! my father!” cried Horace, re- 
turning. 

“Where’s the girl! — where’s the servant!” 
demanded the policeman. 

“Up stairs!” implied Horace, by whom she 
had been forgotten, and away went the police- 
man ; but the girl could not be found. 

“Father! father!” he again shouted, and at 
that moment a deep thrilling groan reached his 
ear. “To the door! — to the door !” 

Crash went the windows, and a stream of 
water poured into the room in which Walter 
was writhing in agony. No one could enter. 
That room was one sheet of vivid fire, and the 
flames, as the water rushed in at the window, 
were driven with violence hissing towards the 
door. 
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Another groan was heard. It appeared to 
proceed from a spot near the wainscot. Horace 
instantly tore down the bannister, with a part of 
which he dashed in the pannel. An angry 
stream of fire burst like lightning through the 
orifice, but there lay Waller! 

“He is here!” cried Horace, seizing him 
eagerly and dragging him into the passage. 
“ He is nut dead ! Help !” 

Assistance was at hand; and Walter was 
borne at once into the street; but presented so 
frightful a spectacle, that a shutter was pro- 
cured, upon which he was placed and carried 
to the house of the nearest surgeon. 

The engines now arrived from all quarters, 
and began to play gallantly upon the flames, 
which were now bursting through the bricks, 
and streaming in liquid curls from every win- 
dow, Horace, notwithstanding, rushed again 
into the house. His object was to secure his 
father’s papers. He reached the room which 
contained them, and burst in the door!— another 
step would have precipitated him at once into a 
gulf of hissing fire. The floor of the room had 
fallen in, and the flames were ascending in 
forked streams from below. The spectacle struck 
him with horror. He stood for a moment par- 
alysed. A crash was heard behind him ! The 
stairs — the stairs up which he came had given 
way. All retreat was cut off. The flames 
were gathering round and like hideous mon- 
sters ready to devour him. What was to be 
done! One hope — one poor forlorn hope — 
urged him forward ! he dashed through the 
crackling blazing passage, reached the stairs, 
and darted up, with the fire following fiercely at 
his heels. By a miracle he gained the attic. 

I he window was open. He leaped upon the 
parapet and there, turning his eyes to the open- 
ing heavens which reflected the flames, he clasp- 
ed his hands and with fervor thanked God! 

A falling beam beneath him warned him from 
the spot; and he crept on his hands and knees, 
along the roof until his blood chilled on touch- 
ing a human face ! It was that of the servant, 
who, having escaped through the window, had 
fainted. He shrank back for the moment appal- 
led; but on recovering himself he placed the 
poor girl upon his back, and proceeded over the 
roofs of the adjoining houses until he reached a 
stack of chimneys which impeded his further 
progress. 

Here he put his burden down, and turned to 
the ruins from which he had escaped, and for 
the first time felt the dreadful effects of the fiery 
ordeal through which he had passed. He was 
Rightfully scorched. His hair had been singed 
completely off his head, and the clothes that 
remained on him were reduced to mere tinder. 
He cried aloud for help, but he could not be 
heard: he could see the mob below — but he could 
|! ot be seen. The engines were playing, and 
the shouts of those who worked them would 
have drowned the most dreadful clap of thunder. 

Look out!” shouted fifty of the firemen in 
a breath; and a rush was made to the opposite 
S1 de. lhe next moment a tremendous crash 
was heard. The roof had fallen in ; and the 

ouds of smoke and dust which ascended with 
f , r u ar were succeeded by a shower of blazing 
aths and sparks which threatened destruction 


to all around. The effect was terrific. The 
sky itself seemed to be one sheet of fire descend- 
ing to mantle the earth. 

Another shout burst forth: Horace was per- 
ceived! — every object being now distinctly visi- 
ble. An escape-ladder was raised, and a fire- 
man ascended. “ Here /” he cried, addressing 
the startled Horace, who had just caught a 
glimpse of his head, “Get into this canvass! 
Now don’t be afraid. 

Horace carried the poor fainting girl to the 
parapet, and wished her to be taken down first. 

“Give me the girl,” continued the fireman. 
“There! Now you get in, but mind, don't go 
fast.” And Horace got into the canvass tube 
and gradually slipped to the bottom. 

On coming out of this tube he was literally 
naked, for during the descent, his clothes, which 
were but tinder, had been rubbed completely off. 
A blanket, however, was immediately thrown 
around him, and he was carried at once with 
the girl to the surgeon’s. 

By this time the house was completely gutted, 
and the engines were playing only on the hot 
party walls that the fire might not reach the 
houses adjoining. This effect was produced: 
those houses were saved; and in a short time, 
atthough the engines still kept playing, nothing 
but smoke could be seen. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Valentine attends a Phrenological lecture, and in- 
spires a murderer's skull with indignation. 

What a beautiful science is that of Phreno- 
logy! In the whole range of sciences where is 
there one which is either so useful or so orna- 
mental! Fortune-telling is a fool to it. It stands 
with consummate boldness upon the very pin- 
nacle of fatality. To the predestinarian it is a 
source of great comfort: to all who desire lo 
take themselves entirely out of their own hands 
— to get rid of that sort of responsibility which 
is sometimes extremely inconvenient — it is 
really a positive blessing. When this delight- 
ful science shall have made its way home to the 
hearts of mankind universally, as i' must, what 
a lovely scheme of life will be opened before 
us! — what a charming state of society will be 
based upon the ruins of our present dreadful 
system of civilization ! Then, and not till then, 
will mankind be quite happy! Then will per- 
fect liberty obtain. Then will men seethe sand- 
blindness of their ancestors, and sweep away 
like chaff the dreadful injustice which forms 
the very essence of punishment. Then will it 
be seen that law and liberty are inimical — a 
thing which has but to be seen for our statute 
books to be converted into one monstrous cin- 
der and placed upon a pedestal as an everlast- 
ing relic of excruciating tyranny. It will then 
be acknowledged that men are but men — that 
they are by no means accountable for their ac- 
tions — that they do thus or thus simply because 
they have been predestined to do thus or thus — 
and that therefore they cannot be censured or 
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punished with justice. It will then seem amaz- 
ing that punishments should have been counte- 
nanced — amazing that men should have been 
made hy their fellow-men to suffer for actions 
over which they clearly had no control — nay, 
actions which they were, in fact, bound to per- 
form 1— for, why, it will be argued, do men com- 
mit murders! Why do they perpetrate rapes 
and pick pockets! Why— clearly because they 
can’t help it! And what line of argument can 
be shorter! And as for its soundness!— why 
that will of course be perceived at a glance. 

It is lamentable — absolutely lamentable — to 
think that this extremely blessed state of society 
stands no sort of chance of being established 
before the next generation ; and we, who endure 
the atrocities of the present cramped-up scheme, 
may with infinite reason envy the sweet feel- 
ings, the delightful sensations, the charming 
state of mind, which the establishment of a 
phrenologically social system must of necessity 
induce. There are, of course, some unhappy 
individuals in existence sufficiently ill-condi- 
tioned to contend that phrenology never cun 
bring about this unspeakably glorious state of 
things; — and really none can wonder at it! — 
none can wonder that the cool contemplation of 
such a delightful state of society should confirm 
the incredulity of the naturally incredulous — 
but that it will, when carried out to its legitimate 
length, be productive of all those extraordinary 
blessings, reflection — disinterested reflection- 
will render abundantly clear. It is all very well 
and very natural for lawyers, physicians, and 
such kinds of people to uphold the present sys- 
tem, inasmuch as it is by that system they thrive. 
They perfectly well know that if a system were 
established upon these two bold and eternal 
principles — first, that “Whatever is, is right,” 
and secondly, that “They who are born to be 
hanged can never be drowned;” theirrespective 
occupations would be gone! seeing that nature 
would then be allowed to take the entire thing 
into her own ample hands. 

But there are also “phrenologists sufficiently 
weak to maintain that their own immortal 
science is by no means designed to accomplish ' 
the great objects to which reference has been 
had. These, however, are not pure phrenolo- 
gists. They take an extremely rotten view of 
the thing, and are much to be pitied. The pro- 
fessors of a science ought never to underrate 
the advantages of the science of which they 
are professors. It isn’t right; such a course has 
a direct and natural tendency to bring the thing 
eventually into contempt. If nature has im- 
planted in our skulls certain organs containing 
the germs of certain passions, whose internal 
working not only produce an external develop- 
ment, but force us to act as they direct or in 
obedience to their will, we have clearly no right 
to the reputation of being responsible creatures, 
and we have but to believe that we possess no 
such right, to recognize the injustice involved 
in all punishments, and thus to lav the founda- 
tion of that sweet social system which cannot 
be thought of without pure delight. 

Now with the view of inspiring a due appre- 
ciation of the blessings with which this delight- 
ful science teems, a distinguished professor was 
about to deliver a highly interesting lecture as 


Valentine passed an institution to which his 
attention had been directed by a crowd pour- 
ing in. 

Valentine happened to be dull that evening- 
for while he could obtain no tidings of Good’ 
man, he saw no probability of finding out th e 
residence of her of whom he felt more than 
ever enamoured. He, therefore, with an hour’s 
amusement for his object, applied for a ticket 
and having obtained one, entered a well con- 
structed room, in which there were seats raised 
one above another, and capable of accommo- 
dating about four hundred persons; while on 
the rostrum stood a table, upon which were 
placed several peculiarly formed skulls, the 
nominal relics of some of the greatest scoun- 
drels, fools, philanthropists, and statesmen, that 
ever had existence. The place was crowded, 
and when the appointed time had passed withl 
out the appearance of the professor, the audience 
began to manifest that respectable sort of im- 
patience which developes itself in a gentle timid 
tapping of sticks and umbrellas. The amount 
of intelligence displayed by the audience was 
truly striking; and as Valentine was able at a 
glance to perceive who were really phrenolo- 
gists, and who really were not, by the mode in 
which their hair was arranged — for the phreno- 
logists wore theirs entirely off their foreheads, 
in order that every bump which could be seen 
might be seen, while the anti-individuals suf- 
fered theirs to hang roughly, or, if it would curl, 
to curl accordingly upon their latent brows— he 
became extremely interested in speculating upon 
the extent to which the advocates of the science 
would be, at once, prepared to go. He had not, 
however, speculated long when a movement was 
made upon the rostrum — a movement which 
was palpably indicative of something. Every 
eve was, of course, directed most anxiously 
towards the door; and when the professor, who 
formed part of a solemn procession entered, the 
applause was exceedingly liberal and loud. The 
members of the committee then seated them- 
selves at a most respectful distance on either 
side, and when the professor had recovered his 
self-possession, he coughed slightly, gave seve- 
ral peculiar ahems ! and then, in sweet silvery 
tones, said: — “ Ladies and Gentlemen : In speak- 
ing of the science of phrenology the first con- 
sideration which suggests itself is, whether the 
external development of man’s propensities and 
passions be the cause or the effect of those pro- 
pensities and passions. Now, in order that I 
may illustrate clearly that such development is 
the effect, not the cause, I propose to direct your 
attention to the peculiar organization of the 
heads of certain well known characters, whose 
skulls I have here. Now,” continued the learned 
professor, taking up a very singularly formed 
skull in both hands and looking at it very in- 
tently — “this is the head of Tim Thornhill, the 
murderer.” 

“The what!” cried Valentine, dexterously 
pitching his voice into the skull. 

The startled professor dropped it on the in- 
stant; and as it rolled with peculiar indignation 
upon the rostrum, the audience simultaneously 
burst into a convulsive roar of laughter. 

The professor at first did not laugh. By no 
means; he looked amazed, turned pale, very 
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pale, and slightly trembled, as he stared at the 
rolling skull. But when he had sufficiently re- 
covered himself, to know that all were laughing 
around him, he certainly made a lamentable 
effort to join them. And this gave him courage, 
for he proceeded to pick up the object of his 
amazement ; but no sooner had he got his hand 
upon it again, than Valentine cried, “ A mur- 
derer!” in a tone of great solemnity. 

The professor again started back; but the 
laughter of the audience was neither so loud 
nor so general as before, seeing that many had 
been struck with the idea that there was some- 
thing supernatural about it. 

“This is strange, very strange — extraordi- 
nary!” said the professor, with great intensity 
of feeling — “very, very extraordinary!” 

“A murderer!” repeated Valentine, in a deeply 
reproachful tone, which of course seemed to 
proceed from the relic of Tim Thornhill. 

The audience laughed no more. They did 
not even smile. They looked at each other 
with an expression of wonder, and felt that the 
skull was under some ghostly influence, while 
the learned professor, albeit by no means prone 
to superstition, was utterly lost in amazement. 

“Is it possible,” thought he, “that this skull 
can be inhabited by the spirit of Tim Thornhill! 
Is it possible that that spirit can have spoken!” 
He was not prepared to say that it was impossi- 
ble, and the assumption of its not being impos- 
sible generated the consideration of its proba- 
bility, which, added to the evidence of his own 
ears, at length reduced the thing to a certainty, 
or something very like it. And this seemed to 
be the conclusion at which the members of the 
committee had arrived, for they looked extreme- 
ly grave and altogether at a loss to give expres- 
sion to their feelings on the subject. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the professor, 
after a very awful pause, during which it hap- 
pened to strike him that he ought to say some- 
thing. “I scarcely know how to address you. 
I his occurrence is of so extraordinary a charac- 
ter, that I really don’t know what to think. With 
a view to the promotion of science — ” 

“Ha!— ha! — ha!” cried Valentine, in a 
0 smithian tone, and at melo-dramatic inter- 
vals, throwing his voice behind the professor, 
who started, but dared not look round — “Ha! 

ha! — ha!” he repeated, making the voice ap- 
pear to proceed from a much greater distance; 
and while the chairman, the professor, and the 
gentlemen of the committee had scarcely the 
power to breathe, the skulls on the table seemed 
to enjoy the thing exceedingly; for they really, 
m the imagination of all present, appeared to be 
grinning more decidedly than ever. 

Ihere is nothing in nature which startles 
men more than a noise for which they cannot 
account. However strongly strung may be 
their nerves: however slight may be the sound 
which they hear, if they cannot account for that 
sound, it at once chills their blood, and in spite 
of them sets their imagination on the rack. If 
the voice which apparently proceeded from that 
skull had reached the ear of a man when alone, 

. effect would have been infinitely more strik- 
mg ; inasmuch as, if pious, he would have look- 
ed lor that protection for which we all think of 
ooking when no other aid is near ; while, if im- 


pious, he, with the greatest possible prompti- 
tude, would have exclaimed, “ why, the devil’s 
in the skull,” and run away. As in this case, 
however, there were nearly four hundred intel- 
lectual persons present, they stuck to each other 
for protection, and during the awful silence 
which for some time prevailed, the more re- 
flecting began to reason themselves over the 
shock thus:— “Why, What have we to fear! 
We never injured Tim Thornhill. He might 
have been a very ill-used man: but we never 
ill-used him : he might have been innocent of 
the crime for which he suffered, but we did not 
cause him to suffer. His spirit therefore can- 
not be angry with us, unless, indeed, it be a 
very unreasonable spirit. What then have we 
to fear!” 

By virtue of this profound course of reason- 
ing many recovered their self-possession, and 
as Valentine remained silent to enjoy the effect 
he had produced, he had time to reflect upon 
that moral weakness of which we are peculiar- 
ly the victims. 

“ It is probable,” thought he, “ that there are 
in this assembly many strong-minded men — 
men whom nothing on earth tangible could ap- 
pal, who would fight like lions undismayed, and 
who have courage to endure the most intense 
physical torture without a groan : and yet see 
how the slightest sound alarms them ! — they 
can stand unmoved while the mighty thunder 
roars; yet let them hear but a whisper for which 
they cannot account, and their blood runs cold 
and their hearts sink within them.” 

There are, however, some individuals in the 
world, who, as soon as the shock has subsided, 
begin to ridicule that which alarmed them, and 
one of these happened to be the chairman of 
the committee. He had been startled by the 
sounds perhaps more than any other man 
present; but when he could hear it no longer, 
he no longer feared it; and therefore com- 
menced laughing at and pinching those gentle- 
men who sat near him, and tried to bring the 
whole afiair into contempt. This course of 
proceeding was not, however, relished by those 
gentlemen much; for although they very 
naturally shrank back when he pinched them, 
they preserved a solemnity of aspect, which 
was, under the circumstances, highly correct. 
He then approached the professor, and laboured 
to convince him that it was “ after all, nothing,” 
and did certainly succeed in relaxing the rigidity 
of that gentleman’s features. 

“Pick up the skull!” cried Valentine, who 
was anxious to see what he would do with it ; 
and the chairman adjusted his cravat, looked 
magnanimous, and picked up the skull ! Valen- 
tine was silent, the professor was silent, and 
the audience were silent, while the chairman 
held the skull in his hand and examined it 
minutely. He felt that his courage had excited 
admiration, and was by this feeling prompted to 
show off a little more. He therefore turned the 
skull over again and again, and after placing 
its grinning jaws to his ear very boldly, he 
tossed it up as if it had been a mere ball, and 
caught it again with considerable skill. 

This had the effect of restoring the audience 
to something bearing the semblance of good 
humour. A smile seemed to be anxious to 
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develope itself upon their features, and al- 
though it was more than half suppressed, the 
valiant chairman grew bolder and bolder, and 
being determined to throw contempt upon their 
fears, he rolled the skull from one point to 
another, put his fingers between its huge teeth, 
and really treated it altogether with unparal- 
leled indignity. 

“ What is the matter with you, eh?” said he, 
playfully patting the skull; “what ails you? 
Are you not well, Mr. Thornhill? Dear me, 
I’m exceedingly sorry you’ve been so disturbed.” 

The audience now began to laugh heartily 
again, and to believe what they had wished ail 
along to believe, that they had been very grossly 
mistaken. But just as they were about to feel 
ashamed of themselves for having suffered the 
sounds, which they had heard, to alarm them, 
the chairman rattled the skull of Tim Thorn- 
hill against that of an eminent philanthropist 
so violently, that Valentine, in a deep hollow 
tone, which appeared to proceed from behind 
the committee, who were joking with great 
freedom and spirit, cried “forbear!” 

The effect was electric. The members of the 
committee were on their legs in an instant; the 
chairman dropped the skull, and stood trembling 
with due energy; the professor turned pale, 
opened his mouth, and held his breath, while 
the audience were, if possible, more amazed 
than before. “ Bless me !” cried one, “ what on 
earth can it mean!” “Good heavens!” cried 
another, “ it must be a spirit.” “The place is 
haunted,” cried a third. “Let’s go!” said a 
fourth; and “ let’s go,” had at once about fifty 
female echoes. 

There was a rush towards the door. The 
whole of the ladies departed, and none remained 
behind but really strong-minded men, who had 
been induced to do so in consequence of Valen- 
tine having shouted “surely two hundred of us 
are a match for one ghost!” 

This, however, was an excessively wicked 
observation. It was felt to be so generally, 
although it had the effect of inducing them to 
stop; for, however impious might be the notion, 
that a ghost, if it felt disposed to tackle them, 
could not beat them all into fits, they felt that 
it was probable that one might appear, and that 
in the society of two hundred men, they should 
rather like to see it. They therefore looked for 
its appearance with considerable anxiety, while 
the members of the committee were expressing 
their amazement in decidedly cabalistic terms. 

“ What’s to be done, gentlemen ?” at length 
said the professor; “ what is to be done?” 

Those gentlemen raised their eyes to the 
ceiling, and shook their heads solemnly. The 
chairman looked very mysterious. He shuffled 
and fidgeted and pursed his thick lips, and 
scratched his head violently — in fact his ap- 
pearance altogether was nothing at all like 
what it was when he playfully patted the skull 
of Tim Thornhill. 

At length one of his colleagues — a scraggy 
individual, whose nose was quite blue and as 
round as a ball — rose to observe that he had 
always maintained through thick and thin, 
right and left, that every effect must have a 
regular legitimate cause ; that although it would 
sometimes occur that when the cause was 


absent the effect would be present, it might not 
be so in that particular instance — and that he 
would therefore suggest that if the sounds 
which they had heard did proceed from that 
skull, it was perfectly probable that if the skull 
were removed, the sounds would go quietly 
with it. 3 

This was hailed as an excellent suggestion 
They all marvelled how they could have been 
so stupid as not to have thought of it before 
They felt that of course it was likely — that 
nothing in fact could be in reality more likely 
than that the removal of the skull would have 
precisely that result: they were certain that it 
would ; they were never so certain of any thing 
in their lives — but the question was, who would 
remove it? The. professor did not appear 
anxious to do so: the chairman did not seem 
to like the job at all : the gentleman by whom 
the suggestion had been made thought naturally 
enough that he had done his share towards it 
and his colleagues as naturally imagined that 
by urging the expediency of acting upon that 
suggestion, they had done quite as much as 
they could under the circumstances be reason- 
ably expected to do. 

At length the chairman was struck very 
forcibly with a bright and novel thought. The 
porter was in the hall? He might have heard 
something about the extraordinary occurrence 
from those who had departed, but it was held to 
be very unlikely, seeing that he was not only 
an Irishman, but a very sound sleeper. The 
porter was therefore sent for at once, and he 
came. He seemed rather confused as he bowed 
most respectfully, first to the professor, and 
secondly to the chairman, thirdly to the gentle- 
men of the committee, and fourthly to the audi- 
ence, for as it was clearly his first appearance 
on any stage, he felt very awkward, and looked 
very droll. 

“ Murphy,” said the chairman, “pick up that 
skull, and take it into the hall.” 

“ It’s the skull yer mane, sorr? Yes, sorr!” 
said Murphy; and he opened his shoulders pre- 
cisely as if he had been about to remove some 
remarkably heavy weight, but he had no sooner 
got it fairly up, than Valentine, sending his 
voice very cleverly into it, cried, “Beware!” 

“ Murther /” cried Murphy, dropped the skull, 
and raising his hands with his fingers stretched 
as widely as possible apart. He appeared not 
to have sufficient breath to give utterance to 
another word, but standing in that attitude with 
his mouth wide open, he stared at the skull 
with an expression of horror. 

“Well, sir? well?” said the dhairman after 
a pause. “What’s the matter? Take it up, 
sir, this moment.” 

Murphy stared at the chairman, then at the 
professor, then at the audience, and then at the 
skull. He had no wish to be disobedient, al- 
though he feared to obey. He therefore kicked 
the skull a little; then shrank from it a little; 
then examined it a little; and then kicked it 
again. 

“ Do you hear, sir?” shouted the chairman. 

“ Ye-ei, sorr!” cried Murpliv, who trembled 
with great freedom. “It’s alive, sorr! — taint 
didd !” 
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“Nonsense!” cried the chairman, “ away with 
it at once!” 

“ What the divil will I do,” said Murphy, 
whining in a most melancholy tone. 

‘Do you hear me, sir? Take it below in- 
stantly.” 

Murphy again approached it; then rubbed 
himself all over ; then tucked up his sleeves to 
gain time, and then touched it again with his 
foot, while he shook his head doubtfully, and 
eyed it with great fierceness. 

“Now then!” cried the chairman, and Mur- 
phy again stopped, and then put out his hand 
within a yard of the skull, and drew near to it 
gradually inch by inch; but the moment he 
was about to place his hand again upon it, 
Valentine again cried, “ Beware !’’ 

“ Ochl cried Murphy, striking an attitude of 
terror, in which, with his eyes fixed firmly upon 
the skull, he shrank to the very back of the 
rostrum. 

The chairman and the professor here held a 
consultation, of which the result was an an- 
nouncement that the lecture must be of neces- 
sity postponed. “ What we have this night 
heard,” said the professor, “is so mysterious — 
so strange, that I really cannot trust myself to 
speak on the subject. It is, however, a mys- 
tery which I trust we shall be able to solve 
by — 

“Bury me,” interrupted Valentine, “let me 
rest in peace, and seek to know no more.” 

fhe professor did not finish the speech he 
had commenced ; but bow'ing to the audience, 
he left the stage, followed by the chairman and 
the gentlemen of the committee. Murphy could 
not of course take the precedence of any one of 
them : he therefore, with his eyes still fixed upon 
the skull, backed out as closely to the last man 
as possible, but before he had made his exit an 
idea seemed to strike him — and that too with 
horror — that when all had departed, he was the 
man who would have to extinguish the lights ! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Brings Jlie reader back io Goodman, who boldly 
conceives a particular plan , the execution of 
which is unavoidably postponed. 

Although Goodman strongly felt that the 
parties to the conspiracy of which he was the 
victim would not escape eventual punishment, 
little did he think that retribution had already 
descended upon the head of his unnatural 
brother. Walter, he thought, might be living 
in luxury; having obtained possession of all, 
fie might be squandering it away, or existing 
apparently at ease, but he envied him not; he, 
on the contrary, pitied him sincerely; he felt 
that his outraged conscience would afflict him 
w uh mental torture, but he of course had no 
conception that he was at that time writhing in 
ttl n, most intense physical agony. 

1 here is a spirit — let 11s disguise its effects, 
or labour to repudiate its power as we may — 
which prompts us to cherish a feeling of grati- 


fication when they who have deeply injured us 
suffer those pangs which sooner or later bad 
actions induce. The entertainment of this feel- 
ing may indeed be attributed to want of charity ; 
but as it forms one of the chief characteristics 
of the human heart, it must be at the same time 
deemed perfectly natural, and as we are not 
divine, it may with safety be asserted that no 
mere man ever existed on earth, to whom retri- 
butive justice upon those who had deeply in- 
jured him failed to impart secret pleasure. 

Goodman was never vindictive; few indeed 
could boast of being actuated so slightly by the 
spirit of revenge ; he laboured to forgive his 
enemies; he would have forgiven Walter — 
freely, heartily would he have forgiven him ; 
still when he reflected upon the misery which 
springs from the wounded conscience, when he 
reflected that his brother must absolutely hate 
himself for doing that which he had done, the 
reflection imparted that amount of gratification 
which made him feel that, after all, he was the 
happier man. 

This feeling enabled him to bear up with 
firmness against all those indignities and bru- 
talities to which he was then subjected: in fact 
he became in a short time comparatively recon- 
ciled, and he and his friend Whitely, who was 
his constant associate, resolved to make the 
best of their position, by amusing themselves 
as much as the bitter circumstances would 
allow. 

Goodman very often thought of Valentine, 
whom he had introduced by name to his friend 
Whitely, and they frequently occupied their 
minds all day in conceiving the various scenes 
he had the power to produce. This was indeed 
to them a source of great enjoyment. They 
bound each other down to imagine and to de- 
scribe scenes alternately, and for hours and 
hours they forgot their cares, and laughed as 
heartily as if they had been free. 

Their laughter, however, struck them very 
often as sounding strangely, mingling as it did 
with the screams of a female who was shut up 
alone within four brick walls at the bottom of 
the garden. Goodman had frequently expressed 
a desire to see this poor lost creature; and 
Whitely, who was in favour with one of the 
keepers, succeeded, after much solicitation, in 
persuading the fellow to take him and Good- 
man into one of the upper rooms, which directly 
overlooked the den in which she was confined. 

From the harsh screams and bitter impre- 
cations which proceeded from this den, Good- 
man was led to imagine that its inmate was an 
old withered, wretched looking creature, whose 
intemperance had reduced her to a raving 
maniac, and whose former life had been spent 
among the vilest and most degraded. Con- 
ceive then, his astonishment, when, instead of a 
miserable, wasted, haggard being, he beheld a 
fair girl, whose skin was as pure as alabaster, 
and whose hair hung luxuriantly down her 
back in flaxen ringlets, running round, shouting, 
screaming, and uttering the most dreadful im- 
precations that ever proceeded from the lips of 
the most vicious of her sex. 

“ God !” exclaimed Goodman, “ what a sight 
is this !” 

“ Horrible !” said his friend, “ most horrible !” 
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“Poor dear girl! my heart bleeds for her. 
Has she no friends 1” 

“Relatives she has,” replied Whitely,“or she 
would not be here.” 

“ But she is insane ?” 

“Doubtless; but is that the way to cure in- 
sanity 1 Is it fit that a young creature like that 
— not yet arrived at womanhood, scarcely eight- 
een, should be buried within four walls, and not 
suffered to see a single soul, save the wretch 
who casts her food into her den during the 
day, and chains her down to her pallet at night? 
Is that the way, I ask, to effect a cure? Is it 
not, on the contrary, directly calculated to in- 
crease the disease ? But she has not been sent 
here to be cured ; poor girl ! Eternal shame on 
her unnatural relatives ! — their only object is 
to keep her confined.” 

“But suppose,” suggested Goodman, “that 
having done all in their power, they found her 
incurable?” 

“Her age,” replied Whitely, “forbids the 
supposition. The malady with which she is 
afflicted could not have developed itself until 
she had arrived at the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
and she is not eighteen yet. The idea of their 
having done all in their power to cure her is, 
therefore, absurd. If they had wished to have 
her cured, they would not have sent her here. 

It is monstrous that the lovely young creature, 
in the bloom of youth and beauty, should be 
subjected, under any conceivable circumstan- 
ces, to such horrible treatment as this.” 

“Hear how wildly she calls upon the skies,” 
said Goodman, “as if she expected aid from 
there.” 

“ From there, and from there only, poor girl ! 
will aid ever come to her.” 

“ Well, you two ! have you seen enough on 
her?” cried the keeper, on re-entering the room 
in which he had left them for a moment, as a 
special mark of favour. 

“Thank you, Johnson,” said Whitely, who 
knew how to manage the ruffian. — “How long 
has this poor girl been with you?” 

“ Oh, a matter of two year. That there place 
was built for her. Nice place for a small party, 
ain’t it? — capital patient, though — pays more 
than any on ’em — mopusses comes in reg’lar 
as clock-work.” 

“And has she been always as violent as she 
is now?” 

“ No, she wasn’t at first; but she soon found 
her voice.— I say, ain’t she got a throat ?— Can’t 
she come it when she likes? — and that’s in 
course always, for she never sleeps, she don’t 
— That’s the rummest go. I don’t suppose she’s 
had above a dozen winks the last twelvemonth. 
She’s night and day, night and day, eternally 
howling.” 

“That is her bed-room, I suppose,” said 
Whitely, pointing to the upper part of the den, 
for the place was constructed like a pig-sty, one 
part being roofed, and the other quite open. 

“Yes, that’s where she — sleeps, I was going 
to say— but it’s where she don’t sleep— ony 
where she’s chained down.” 

“The character of her disease,” observed 
Whitely, “ I suppose, is very dreadful ?” 

“No, there ain’t much the matter with her. 
She only wants a husband; but as she ain’t 


much chance of meeting one here, why she ain’t 
much chance of leaving us yet awhile.” 

At this moment the poor girl saw them at the 
window, and her shrieks were truly awful, gjj 1 
raved, and spat at them, and flew round the den 
and endeavoured to clutch them, and folded hej 
arms as if she had one of them in her embrace 
and then shrieked again horribly. 

“ Come,” cried the keeper, “ come, come alone 
down ; you have seen quite enough on her now” 
and he led the way back into the garden. ’ 
During the whole of that day the two friends 
spoke of nothing but the appalling spectacle 
they had witnessed, and when the time for beino 
driven into their cells had arrived, they retired 
with hearts full of sorrow. 

In the morning, however, Goodman was a 
different man. His spirits were buoyant, if not, 
indeed, gay; and as he shook the hand of his 
friend with more than usual ardour, he smiled 
with intense satisfaction. Whitely was delighted 
with his altered appearance. He felt that he 
must have heard some good news, and being 
well assured that his liberation would be the 
prelude to his owm, he manifested the utmost 
anxiety during the whole of the time they were 
at breakfast. 

On reaching the garden, Goodman again 
smiled; when Whitely grasped his hand, "and 
looking intently at him, said, “ My dear friend! 
you have heard — something?” 

“No,” said Goodman, still however smilin« 

— “ No.” 8 

“ Heard nothing?” cried Whitely, whose hopes 
at once vanished. “Then why do you smile?” 
“Because I have thought of something,” re- 
plied Goodman, “ which may perhaps answer 
our purpose as well.” 


“ Indeed ! cried Whitely, whose hopes again 
revived. “What is it?” 

“1 can of course confide in you, and will 
therefore explain. I have arranged it all in my 
own mind. I have been nearly the whole of the 
night bringing the plan to bear. We cannot 
fail. We are perfectly certain to be success- 
ful.” 


“ Well, what is it? what is it?” cried Whitely, 
with great impatience. 

“ I conceived a scheme last night,” said Good- 
man, “ which has but to be carried into execu- 
tion, for our freedom to be at once secured.” 

“I see— I see,” said Whitely, shaking his 
head, “an escape. Ah, my friend, don’t believe 
it to be possible.” 

“ But I do,” said Goodman, “ I cannot but be- 
lieve it to be possible. In the first place, how 
many of these fellows — these keepers are there 
here?” 


“ Six,” replied Whitely, “ with the man at the 
gate.” 

“ Six ; very well. How many patients or pri- 
soners are there who are perfectly sane?” 
“Thirty, perhaps; but say twenty-five.” 

“ Well, say that there are but twenty. I am 
an old man, still I have some strength; you are 
much younger, and have more strength than I, 
and many whom I could point out have much 
more than you. Now is it not disgraceful that 
twenty or five-and-twenty strong hearty’ fellows 
should suffer themselves to be kept in so dread- 
ful a place as this by half a dozen tyrannous 
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scoundrels, whom, if it were necessary, they 
could strangle in flue minutes ! Is it not, I ask, 
monstrous, that we, who have health and strength 

and justice on our side, should permit half a 
dozen degraded myrmidons, hired to sustain one 
of the most frightful systems with which men 
were ever yet cursed, to tyrannize over and 
trample upon us, to chain us down like felons, 
and to kick us like brutes, when by simply dis- 
playing the strength which we possess, we 
might at once obtain our liberty!” 

Mr. Whitely shook his head, and slightly 
smiled, and then sighed; but he made no reply. 

“ I admit,” continued Goodman, “ that, man to 
man, they would be more than a match for us — 
that we could not compete with them at all ; but 
twenty-five to six — that is more than four to 
one!— Upon my life, I do think that the fact of 
our being here reflects disgrace upon us as 
men. There would not be the smallest neces- 
sity for hurting those persons. God forbid that 
I should injure any man, however cruelly he 
may have injured me; but what, my friend — 
tvhat if we were to go in a body to the gates, 
and to tel! them firmly and resolutely to refuse 
us egress at their peril 1 Is it to be supposed 
that they would make more than the mere show 
of resistance, or that if they even were to resist 
us, we could not at once overcome them! Does 
it not, I ask, strike you as being dreadful, that 
five-and-twenty men, who have been stolen from 
society as we have been stolen, should continue 
to suffer these brutal indignities, should be kept 
here like convicts by a handful of wretches 
whom we have the power to crush!” 

“It does,” said Whitely, “ it does seem dread- 
ful.” 

“Then why do we continue to endure it!” 

“ Because — simply because we cannot help 
ourselves, my friend.” 

“But why can we not! What is there to 


would shrink from the attempt; they would not 
dare to join us ; they would at once agree with 
you, that our imprisonment under the circum- 
stance, reflects disgrace upon us as men, and 
that, if an attempt were made, success would be 
almost certain; but they would look at the con- 
sequences of a failure, and that would be suffi- 
cient to deter them from acting; for they know 
by sad experience, that albeit they are assumed 
to be unconscious of their actions, they are 
punished for those actions in spite of that as- 
sumption, and that the punishment which would 
inevitably follow the failure of an attempt like 
that which you have suggested would be dread- 
ful. I myself thought of the same plan the day 
I came here, and felt as certain as you now feel, 
that it might with ease be carried into imme- 
diate execution ; but when I sounded several of 
those whom I had fancied were likely to join me, 

I found their minds so enfeebled, their spirits 
so low, that if even I had succeeded in goading 
them on to an attempt, they would in all proba- 
bility have deserted me at the very moment 
when energy and resolution were most essen- 
tial to success. They have not the courage, my 
friend — depend upon it they have not the cou- 
rage. Every man, sir, in an enterprise of that 
kind, would act like a child.” 

Goodman was silent, but by no means con- 
vinced of the impracticability of this scheme. 
He still felt sure that it might be carried into 
effect, for “ what,” thought he, “ if the minds of 
these persons are enervated, is it impossible for 
their energies to be aroused!” As, however, 
precipitation was in a matter of this kind to be 
condemned, the subject was for that time drop- 
ped; but he still resolved to make every effort 
in his power to inspire his companions with 
spirit sufficient to join him and Whitely in ef- 
fecting their escape. 


prevent our escape in a body, and that too at 
once!” 


“ Do you think,” observed Whitely, with great 
calmness, “that you and I now could thrash the 
six keepers, were we to set to work manfully, 
and put out our strength !” 

“Alone! certainly not. I have already said 
that man to man they would be more than a 
match for us; but twenty-five to six! consider 
that.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“ I have, my friend, considered it, calmly con- 
sidered it, and have arrived at this conclusion, 
that if we cannot thrash the six keepers our 
selves, vour scheme is. under the circum 


Valentine visits the Victuallers' fancy fair. 


. your scheme is, under the circum- 
stances, utterly impracticable!” 

“But why is it impracticable!” 

“Because,” replied Whitely, “we should 
have to depend solely upon ourselves ; we could 
Dot calculate upon having the slightest assist- 
ance. Our poor fellow-prisoners have been 
here so long, that their minds have become en- 
ervated; they have not the strength — the moral 
courage to join us. I readily grant, that if all, 
or even a third of them were staunch, we might, 
hy taking these myrmidons by surprise, effect 
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our object; but their spirits are broken; they 
have lost all energy ; they could not be depended 


upon for a moment ; they have no heart, no reso 
lution. Were we to propose the thing to them, 


we io propose me inmg mem, 
Do matter with what eloquence and force, they 


lx the Coffee Room of the tavern at which 
Valentine occasionally dined he saw, a few days 
after his display among the phrenologists, a 
placard, which was headed, “The Licensed 
Victuallers’ Asylum,” and which announced 
that a Fancy Faih and a Fete Chamfetre 
were about to take plqce under most distin- 
guished patronage. , . , u. 

“ The Licensed Victuallers Asylum, thought 
Valentine, who had been taught to associate 
Licensed Victuallers with all that is selfish, 
"rasping and gross; is it possible that they can 
have erected an asylum— that they can have 
been prevailed upon to sustain the unfortunate, 
the aged, and the infirm! And yet why should 
they not!” 

He stuck at this question. He couldn t answer 
it. He couldn't tell why they should not be 
benevolent; and being anxious to study the 
character of every class of men with whom he 
came in contact, he invited a remarkably cor- 
pulent, good-natured looking old fellow, who he 
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felt could be nothing but the landlord, to have a 
glass of wine. 

“What is the nature of this asylum 1” said 
Valentine, when the old bov had squatted him- 
self down, which he did without a second invija- 
tion, and began to pant fiercely, blowing out his 
cheeks at every pant, as if, conscious of the re- 
markably precious nature of breath, he wished 
to retain it in his mouth as long as possible. 

“Why, sir,” said the landlord, whose name 
was broadsides, “that, sir’s the Witlers”Sylum, 
’stablished by Witlers, and a capital ’sylum it 
is, sir, too.” 

“No doubt,” observed Valentine, “ but what 
are its objects !” 

“ Why of course, sir, to perwide a good home 
for old broken down Witlers, and a werry good 
home it perwides. We take care of their children, 
too, poor things! We’ve a school for ’em fit for 
any nobleman in the land. You should see ’em, 
God bless ’em, how happy they are. It’s a bless- 
ing to look at ’em, that it is, a blessing.” 

“ You are going to have a Fancy Fair, I per- 
ceive !” 

“Of course, sir! We always do, annually, 
and an out-and-out thing it is too. You’d be 
pleased, if you never was there. If you’ve 
nothing better to do, I’d adwise you to go. It’s 
a treat sir. I love it, the object is so good.” 

Valentine was delighted with the feeling tones 
in which the old gentleman spoke, more especi- 
ally when he alluded to the children; for tears 
stood in his eyes, as he said, “ Poor things ! God 
bless ’em !” which, without the slightest effort 
to conceal them, he mopped up mechanically 
with his thick Belcher handkerchief, and seemed 
to blow away with considerably more freedom. 

“ There is much of the pure spirit of benevo- 
lence in this man’s composition,” thought Valen- 
tine, “ rough as he is ; and if he be in reality a 
fair sample of the lot, they are indeed a very 
good set of fellows.” 

“Say you’ll go!” cried Broadsides, slapping 
the thigh of Valentine, as if he had known him 
for years. 

“ Well, I will!” cried Valentine, rubbiDg his 
thigh, and smiling. 

“ Then I’ll tell you what it is. I rather like 
you; I think you’re a good sort, and I’m not 
often out of my reckoning ; if you’ll go I’ll drive 
you down, and give you as good a glass of wine 
as can be got when we get there.” 

“You must leave the wine to me in that case,” 
said Valentine; “ but I hope that I shall not be 
depriving any part of your family of a seat!” 

“ By no means in life ! My Missus and the 
girls goes the second day, ’cause you know, 
business must be attended to; so, of course, I 
shall be glad to have your company down.” 

It was settled. The morning came, and Valen- 
tine went to the house of Mr. Broadsides, who 
shook him bv the hand with the warmth of a 
friend; introduced him to his wife and two 
daughters, and after having what he termed a 
“ leetle snack” in the bar, the gig was brought 
to the door, and they started. 

The very moment they were off, the old boy 
began to talk. He, in the first place, gave the 
pedigree of his horse, explained how many miles 
an hour he had done, how many miles an hour 
he was able to do then, and how about twenty 


years ago, when he was younger, he trotted f ro ,, ' 
London to Brighton within the six hours, 1 
that, without sweating a hair. He then spot ' n 
of the peculiarly good qualities of Mrs. Broaj 
sides, as a woman of business; he explains 
that she was “an extrornary good wife, and a! 
excellent mother,” but that she had a “ particub, 
nasty temper,” and that that was all he )J 2 
to complain of. He then touched upon th 
virtues of his daughters, whom he described a - st 
“ the best girls anywhere— none could be better 
let them come from where they might;” ),.’ S 1 
showed very clearly what treasures they would H 
be to those who might have the good fortune 
to marry them; and after having dwelt up oa 10 
their peculiar characteristics for some consider. 1 
able time with great eloquence and pride, they 
reached a road-side inn, at which he put !l 
his horse, and then waddled by the side of Valen- 11 
tine down a lane, which led at once to the * 
Asylum. . 5 ti 

A scene of gaiety presented itself the moment '! 
they reached the gate; and after passing the i: 
marquee, in which toys of every description 
were set out for sale, they entered the building 1 
which was really very extensive, and reflected 
great credit upon the Victuallers as a body. 

Broadsides was recognized at once by a num- 1 
ber of jolly-looking persons, who wore their 
hats on one side, and their hands in their 
pockets, and never took them out, except indeed 
for the purpose of greeting their friends. Alter 
an infinite deal of nodding, and slapping, and 
squeezing through the passage, Valentine and 
Broadsides proceeded up stairs to the board- 
room, round which the names of the donors and 
the amounts of the donations were emblazoned 
in letters of gold. 

“That,” said Broadsides, pointing to a well- 
executed portrait which hung at one end of the 
room, “ that, of course, is the founder of the 
institution.” 

Valentine could not resist the temptation; he 
therefore threw his voice into the picture, and 
said, “ How are you ! how do !” 

Broadsides started; and the expression of 
his countenance was singularly droll. “ Didn’t 
you hear!” he cried, seizing the arm of Valen- 
tine, who replied that he heard something. 

“Something!” he continued. “It’s the pic- 
ture!” and he began to blow away with great 
energy'. 

“ Don’t be alarmed ! don’t be alarmed !’’ said 
Valentine, again throwing his voice towards 
the portrait, and the founder seemed to smile 
as Broadsides nodded, but in a way that seemed 
to indicate that he didn’t understand it all. 

“Isay, Bowles! Bowles!” cried Mr. Broad- 
sides, seizing the arm of a friend who had just 
entered. “ I say, here; look at that picturl— I 
just heered it speak!” 

“ Heered it what !” cried Mr. Bowles, with a 
smile of incredulity. 

“Speak!” returned Broadsides, and Mr. 
Bowles laughed very heartily. 

“As true as I’m here, it’s a'fact; I heered him, 
as plain as I ever did when he was alive!” 

“ Why what are you talking about, you jolly 
old fool! ’ said Mr. Bowles. “Have you been 
having a drain already this morning! What 
have you got into your stupid old head!” 
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>l r “I don’t care a farden about what you say. 

I tell you I heered the pictur speak as plain as 
til., flesh and blood !” 

“But how could it 1” 

]e “ I don’t know how it could ; I only know that 
,.jf f ; it did, and that’s enough for me.” 
jii Bowles slapped Mr. Broadsides on the back, 
a ;‘. and told him in friendly terms, that he was an out- 
j and-outold ass; and moreover observed that he 
should see him again, he supposed, by and by. 
ildf “ Wed, ibis is sartny about the rummest go,” 
lt . said Mr. Broadsides, when Bowles had left the 
room, “that mortal man ever heerd tell on.” 

“By no means,” said Valentine, through the 
d :; medium of the founder; “ did you never hear of 
a spirited portrait 1” 

The idea of a spirited portrait appeared to 
J.". strike a light into the soul of Mr. Broadsides. 
/ He had heard of a spirited portrait, and felt that 
he never knew, till then, to what species the 
1 term legitimately applied. He fancied, however, 
that he saw it then clearly; and, although he 
did no! exactly tremble, he felt very queer, 
f'.; “ Hid you know him ?” inquired Valentine, 

' who feigned great amazement. 

' “Know him!” replied Broadsides. “Him 
J and me were buzzum friends! Many’s the 
bottle of wine we’ve had together!” 

1 ■ “ Well, then, you’ve no reason to fear him.” 

’ “ Fear him !” cried Broadsides, “he would’nt 

hurt a hair of my head. It isn’t that — it’s only 
“ the rumness of the thing, you see, that gets over 
me.” And Mr. Broadsides sat down, and gazed 
upon the portrait, until he fancied that he could 
see the benevolent founder’s lips curl and his 
‘ eyes sparkle, as they were wont, when the 
original received an unusually large order. 

“Well, shall we see what they are doing 
below?” said Valentine. 

“Yes— yes!” replied Mr. Broadsides, whose 
eyes were still fixed on the portrait. “Yes: the 
only thing, you see, that puzzles me is, that it isn’t 
his voice;” a fact which was certainly by no 
means extraordinary, seeing that Valentine had 
r " jmver, of course, heard the founder speak. “But 
I suppose,” continued Broadsides, “ that spirits 
■ don t speak in the same tones as regular flesh 
•if and hlood.” 

“Good day,” observed Valentine, throwing his 
voice again towards the portrait. 

“God bless you ! good day,” said Mr. Broad- 
sides, who after taking another long gaze, caught 
hold of the arm of Valentine and waddled from 
the room. 

Now when Broadsides had got about half 
way down stairs, it struck him again as being 
very extraordinary. He therefore stopped short; 
and after blowing out his cheeks to the fullest 
extent, and looking with considerable earnest- 
ness at \ alentine, said, “Well, this is out of all 
doubt the most singularest thing I ever met with 
in all my born days,” and having delivered 
r himself of this remarkable sentiment, he and 
Valentine slowly descended. 

On reaching the end of the passage which 
i through the building, Valentine found that, 
although the Fancy Fair was confined to the 
, ro . IU 'he Asylum, the chief attraction was 
n-u’ a . s P ac ' 0US lawn ope»ed before them, 
■which was literally crowded with gaily dressed 
persons, promenading with great propriety, and 


looking very happy; while at the bottom of the 
lawn there were several well constructed mar- 
quees, which were uniformly pitched, and had 
a striking effect. 

“ Well, now, this exceeds my expectations,” 
said Valentine, waving his hand towards the 
scene which so brilliantly opened before him. 

“ Yes,” observed Broadsides, “yes, yes ; very 
pretty, very pretty ; but that pictur — I can’t get 
that out of my head; that gets over me above a 
bit.” 

“ Oh never mind the picture,” said Valentine. 
“What are they doing here?” and he dragged 
Mr. Broadsides, who looked very solemn, to- 
wards c ne of the marquees, before which a 
crowd of persons were standing. In this place 
there was a very great variety of toys, but the 
attraction was an affair which was termed “the 
wheel of fortune,” out of which, by paying the 
small charge of one shilling, any lady or gen- 
tleman w'as entitled to draw a slip of paper, the 
number emblazoned upon which referred to 
some valuable little article in stock. An inte- 
resting child about seven years old turned the 
wheel, and when a bluff individual — who kept 
continually recommending the ladies and gen- 
tlemen present to “try their luck, for as they 
was all prizes and no blanks at all, they couldn’t 
do nothing but win” — had looked at the papers 
drawn, he called the numbers, and another indi- 
vidual with a list in his hand named the articles 
to whom the numbers respectively applied, 
which articles were delivered to the individuals 
who had had the extraordinary good fortune to 
gain them. 

When Valentine had ascertained how this 
business was managed, he could not be silent; 
he felt himself bound to play some of his highly 
reprehensible tricks. He therefore imitated the 
voice of the bluff individual to such perfection, 
andcalled so continually certain numbers which 
had never been drawn, that at length that indi- 
vidual became extremely angry with the other 
individual, who kept as continually naming lit- 
tle articles which had not been won. 

“Now then,” said the former, “ twenty-two.” 

“No, twenty-seven,” cried Valentine, assum- 
ing his voice. 

“Twenty-seven,” said the person who held 
the paper. “Twenty-seven — ” 

“Twenty-two!” cried the bluff individual. 
“ Mind what you’re about.” 

“But you said twenty-seven,” said his assist- 
ant, who didn’t at all like to be spoken to thus 
before company. 

“ I say that I said twenty-two, sir,” shouted 
the bluff individual, looking particularly black. 

“ Twenty-two,” said his assistant, “is a shav- 
ing brush,” which article was at once handed 
over to the lady by whom it had been so appro- 
priately won. 

Valentine perceived that if he went on in this 
way he should probably destroy that good un- 
derstanding which had previously existed be- 
tween these two persons, and as he had no 
desire to do that, especially as one of them 
clearly felt compelled to put up with the blus- 
tering insolence of the other, he took the arm of 
Mr. Broadsides, who still kept harping upon the 
“pictur,” and walked to the principal marquee. 

“Oh, ho!” cried Valentine on entering, “all 
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■who drink here will not go home sober to-night!” 
which, although it was unheeded by Mr. Broad- 
sides, was certainly a very natural exclamation, 
inasmuch as the marquee in question was lined 
with flaming pink-and-white festooned glazed 
cambric, which had so exceedingly dazzling an 
effect, that a single pint of w'ine drank there 
would have excited a man as much as a couple 
of bottles would, drank in a quiet-coloured room. 

“Come,” said Mr. Broadsides, “now let’s 
have a little bit of summut to eat here. Here, 
waiter! Now, what have you got!” and an 
ugly little rascal, who was the counterpart of 
Fieschi, and w'ho personated the character of a 
waiter for that particular occasion, replied, 
“ Fowls, sir, ham, sir, fowls and ham, roast beef, 
ham and beef, sir, tongue and roast duck.” 

Fowl and ham were ordered for two, and part 
of a leg with part of a wing were eventually 
placed upon the table. 

“ What d’ye mean by bringing us these two 
mites !” cried Mr. Broadsides, indignantly dig- 
ging his fork into one of them with the view of 
inspecting its dimensions more closely. 

“Fowl and ham for two, sir, you ordered,” 
said the waiter. 

“ D’ye call this fowl and ham for two 1 Bring 
us a whole ’un, and plenty of ham, not two tiny 
dabs like them !” 

Fieschi looked if possible more ugly than be- 
fore.^as he took away the dish, the contents of 
which looked, after having been disturbed, by 
no means calculated to impart satisfaction to 
any man’s stomach. He soon however returned 
with what was by courtesy termed a whole fowl, 
particularly small and very skinny. But such 
as it was, Broadsides pushed it towards Valen- 
tm.e for the purpose of dissection, and Valen- 
tine not being a family man, thought the shortest 
way of carving up the animal would be to cut 
at once right across the breast bone, and thus 
to divide the thing equally ; but he had no sooner 
made the first cut, which effectually severed the 
body in twain, than Broadsides cried, “Send I 
may live ! What are you at ! Here, give us 
hold” — and called upon Fieschi to bring him a 
ske wer. Fieschi accordingly produced a skewer 
which he said he had “drawed from thebuttick 
o’ beef,” with which Mr. Broadsides stuck the 
fowl again together, and then proceeded to cut 
it up very scientifically into a number of pieces 
— which Valentine fancied unnecessarily small, 
as it would be all the same in the long run 
which was about to take place in the course of 
five minutes — Mr. Broadsides observing, as he 
dexterously took out the small bones which 
young ladies in farm houses pull to ascertain 
whose fate it is first to be married, that he had 
been “ head cook in the principalist tavern in 
London, and never in all his experience seed a 
chicken attempted to be carved in sich a fash- 
ion as that.” He contended that half the beauty 
of it was in the carving, while Valentine thought 
it all consisted in*the eating; but as the expe- 
rience of Broadsides enabled him to get the bet- 
ter of the argument, he felt satisfied, and called 
for a bottle of wine. 

“ Have you got a bottle now,” said he, “ at all 
fit to drink 1” 

“Capital wine, sir!” replied Fieschi. 

. “Well, bring us some of the decentest you 


have, d’ye hear!” — and a bottle of sherry was 
cordingly brought, which Broadsides no soon 0 " 
tasted, than he began at once to spit, and to b] 1 
and to make up such a very extraordinary fa 0 *’ 
that Fieschi imagined that he had by mista^’ 
brought forward a bottle of vinegar. 

“Do you call this wine!” cried Broadside 
spitting and blowing still with remarkable S ’ 
ergy. 

“ Beg pardon,” replied Fieschi, putting 
cork to his nose, “it smells like wine, sir.” 6 

“Smells like wine,” echoed Broadsides, con 
temptuously. “ It has nayther the smell non),’ 
taste of wine. It’s enough to give an elepham 
the deliberate tremens. Give my complimem, 
to your master, and tell him that my name’s 
Broadsides, and if he can’t send me a little bet. 
ter bottle of wine than that, he better set loworl- 
at once and drink it himself. Here, leave this 
now as it’s opened, and go fetch something 
little matter fit to go into a Christian’s stomach 
— Did you ever taste such wine!” he continued 
addressing Valentine, who thought it very f ai| ! 
wine, and said so; but Broadsides declared that 
“if he ever brought up such a bottle of wine as 
that to any customer of his, he’d go and cut his 
throat.” 

The name of Broadsides appeared to have a 
great effect upon the master of Fieschi, for h e 
not only sent a bottle of wine of which Broad- 
sides approved, but ordered Fieschi to bring th e 
other bottle away ! This act of liberality had 
in return a great effect upon Broadsides, who 
praised the last bottle before he had tasted it, 
and told Fieschi to let the other remain. Fieschi 
however, respectfully insisted upon obeying his 
master’s order, and Broadsides in return insisted 
upon Fieschi’s master coming to take a glass 
with him as soon as he had a moment to spare, 

“Now, this is very decent, considering,” said 
he, “ but lor! it ain’t no more like what’s in my 
cellar — but then, lor, how can you expect it!” 

By this time Valentine had demolished his 
share of the chicken, and had even commenced 
the process of flaying the back bone, when 
another was produced, which Mr. Broadsides 
instructed him how to carve properly; and he 
eventually did it to the entire satisfaction of that 
gentleman, who declared that, he “ would be fit 
to cut up any thing in the world, at any table in 
life.” 

Now, when Valentine and Broadsides had 
finished their meal, Mr. Bowles came into the 
marquee with three remarkably red-faced friends, 
to whom Broadsides, although he knew them 
well — was introduced as “the man wot heard 
the picture speak.” 

“I just did,” said Broadsides, “ and no mis- 
take !” Upon which Mr. Bowles and his red- 
faced friends began to laugh very heartily and 
very loudly'. “I don’t care a dump,” he con- 
tinued, “ about what you think, or what you say. 
If I didn’t hear it speak, why I never heerd no- 
thing.” 

“ You always was a rum ’un,” observed Mr, 
Bowles. 

“ I don’t care for that,” returned Broadsides. 
“ Come, I’ll tell you what I do now, I’ll bet you a 
rump and dozan I heard it now, come !” 

Tin's favourite and highly approved method of 
settling an argument, seemed for a moment to 
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slater Mr. Bowles, for he felt that he could not 

prove that Mr. Broadsides didn’t hear it, and that 
if the onus of proof even rested with Broadsides, 
he had the evidence of his own ears at least, to 
brinpr forward, while he himself could produce 
ao evidence at all; thinking:, however, subse- 
quently that the affirmative could not be proved, 
he said, “Done,” and Valentine throwing his 
voice behind Mr. Bowles, cried, “ You’ve lost.” 
“How lost!” shouted Mr. Bowles, turning 
sharply round. “ Who says I have lost 1” His 
red-faced friends stared at each other, but nei- 
ther of them spoke. “Who says I have lost I” 
he again inquired. “Who’s to prove it?” 

“1,” cried Valentine sending his voice above. 
“11— the spirit of Hodgson !” 

“Now, will you believe me?” cried Broad- 
sides, triumphantly, “Now am I a stupid old 
ass ?” 

Mr. Bowles looked amazed, and so did the 
red-laced friends of Mr. Bowles. They stared, 
first at each other, and then round the marquee, 
and after Mr. Bowles had expressed his decided 
conviction that the thing was “ onaccountably 
rum,” he and his friends at once sat down, and 
having thrust their hands to the very bottom of 
their breeches pockets, began to look particu- 
larly solemn. 

“Isn't it queer?” said Mr. Broadsides, who 
was the first to break silence. 

“Queer!” replied Bowles, — “ Here, give us 
some wine, and don’t say a word more about it.” 
And Mr. Bowles helped himself, and then pushed 
tne bottle round, and when his friends had filled 
“««■ glasses, they said with due solemnity, 
“Here’s luck,” and the wine was out of sight in 
an instant. 


Another bottle was ordered; and when Fieschi 
had produced it, Mr. Broadsides begged leave 
to propose as a toast, “The immortal memory 
? the Founder,” which, of course, was duly 
honoured in silence. 


A pause ensued. They were all deep in 
nought; they were turning the circumstance 
°'er in their minds, and were, apparently, just 
a l() ut coming to the conclusion that the sounds 
''ere imaginary after all, when Valentine, throw- 
ug his voice into the folds of the pink-and- 
he cambric, said in tones of appropriate so- 
cmnity, “Gentlemen, I rise to thank you for 
'e honour you have conferred upon me, and 
?••» return, to drink all your good healths.” 
fir! .“roadsides, Mr Bowles, and his red- 
., ec 1 'ends, held their breath. They stared at 
cambric with an expression of astonish- 
ntt» ’ i some rnoments neither of them 

.;if r£ a a word. At length, Mr. Bowles broke 
nee. “Well,” said he, “tins beats all my 
iL., ',' air || ance . I’m not going to stop here, and 

mat s all about it.” 

idea**. 6 . j, ends Mr. Bowles seemed to like this 
* , and as Broadsides did not appear to be by 
boiti!f eanS °PP°? e d to such a proceeding, the 
t, . l . " as e, nptied, and when the amount of 
thp | Wa , s terme( l the “ damage,” had been paid, 
me whole party left the marquee. 

11 rwching the lawn again, where they 
the ti -’ ° °^. eat * le with infinitely more freedom, 
Suns " n f °r cannon was heard, and several per- 
childr t» cro "'d ex c laimed “ the children ! the 
ten . Again and again the cannon were 


fired, and the visitors rushed to the sides of the 
lawn, round which the poor children were to 
pass. The band by which they were preceded 
drew nearer and nearer, and all hearts seemed 
gay, although the eyes of the old people glistened 
with tears. 

At length a policeman marched out of the 
passage which led through the asylum. He was 
followed by the band; then came a double row 
of octogenarian pensioners, whose appearance 
was calculated at once to upset all the tee-total 
doctrines in the w’orld, at least, as far as those 
doctrines have reference to longevity: then 
came the gentlemen of the board, with their 
blue rosettes and smiling faces: then came the 
children, then the schoolmaster! whose head, 
albeit remarkably large, and attached to a body 
weighing, at least sixteen stone, seemed inclined 
to repudiate the idea of its being impossible to 
find out perpetual motion. Thus formed, the 
procession marched round the ample lawn, and 
the children appeared to impart great delight to 
the bosoms of their benevolent patrons. 

“I don’t know 7 how it is,” said Mr. Broadsides, 
when they had passed, “ but them children there 
alwrnys makes me feel, I don’t know how;” and 
a couple of big tears, as he spoke, dropt into 
his white w 7 aistcoat-pockets. 

“I say, Broadsides,” said Bowles, who at the 
moment approached with his red-faced friends, 
“ what fools we all are !” 

“ What about!” said Mr. Broadsides. 

“ Why about that there voice, there,” replied 
Mr. Bowles. “I see it all now. Why mightn’t it 
have come from some vagabone at the top ?” 
and Mr. Bowles gave Mr. Broadsides a dig in 
the ribs, and laughed again loudly, and his red- 
faced friends joined in full chorus. 

Mr. Broadsides dropped his head on his left 
shoulder, thoughtfully : but after a time an idea 
seemed to strike him, and he exclaimed, “so it 
might! some wagabone might have been a top 
o’ the tent ; but how 7 could he get in the pictur 

This, in return, seemed to puzzle Mr. Bowdes: 
but after scratching his head for some consi- 
derable time, he cried, “ w r ell, I don’t care ; — I 
won’t believe in any of your supernatteral non- 
sense. I say there must have been some blag- 
gard outside. Will you make me believe that a 
ghost could return thanks in that there way ? 
Ain’t it out of all reason? Come, let’s go and 
see where the vagabone could have stood.” And 
he dragged Mr. Broadsides to the back of the 
marquee, when Valentine, fancying that if he 
remained with them the wdne w 7 ould go round 
perhaps a little too fast, left the spot, and pro- 
ceeded to another marquee, in w’hich the whole 
of the provisions were dispensed. 

The person who presided over this large es- 
tablishment was a man w'hom nothing seemed 
to please. He cut about among the bottles in 
such a dreadful state of mind, freely sweating, 
and loudly swearing that every body robbed 
him, and labouring apparently under the horri- 
ble apprehension that he was working very hard 
to make himself a ruined man. The good 
which he did himself was, indeed, very trifling; 
but he jumped from one end of the tent to the 
other with the velocity of a grasshopper', push- 
ing aside all who happened to come in his way 
— scolding some for putting too much spirit in 
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the grog, and others for not putting in enough — 
declared that one hadn’t paid him for a bottle of 
stout, and that another wished to swindle him 
out of a plate of boiled beef— in short he seemed 
to be, on the whole, a most unhappy individual, 
although a decidedly good-looking man. 

“ Well, old boy,” said Valentine, throwing 
his voice behind this remarkable person; “ and 
how do you get on!” 

“ On !” cried that person, “good luck to you, 
don’t say a word to me now, whoever you are. 
I shall go raving mad; — everybody’s robbing 
me ; every body’s at it ; I don’t believe I’ve got a 
sigle honest man about tne.” 

“Do you see,” cried Valentine, “how your 
wine’s going under the tent there!” 

“Under the tent!” cried the busy person, 
“ where ! Here, Tomkins ! Smith ! Lucas ! run 
behind, and knock down those vagabonds, d’ye 
hear.' Behind there ! behind !” and away went 
three waiters. “ I thought,” he continued, “ that 
the wine went somewhere. I’ve lost a couple of 
dozen, at least; and nobody ’ll look out, nobody 
’ll assist me, although I am surrounded by plun- 
dering thieves; nobody ’ll move hand or foot; I 
must do all myself.” 

“ There’s nobody behind!” cried Lucas, return- 
ing; and Tomkins, and Smith bore testimony 
to the fact. 

“I tell you they’ve been forking out the wine! 
but you’re all in a gang. I expect to see you 
all, by-and-by, as drunk as devils. If I’ve lost 
one bottle, I’ve lost five dozen. But let ’em come 
again — only let them try it on ! I’ll keep my eye 
upon ’em — I’ll sarve them out, the warmint!” 
and he placed an empty bottle near a hole in the 
canvass, and a carving knife upon a hamper 
beside it, with the view of having a cut at the 
very next hand that happened to be clandes- 
tinely introduced. 

Valentine feeling that it would be cruel to 
tease this unhappy man under the circum- 
stances any longer, left the spot, and proceeded 
across the lawn with the view of inspecting the 
female visitors, of whom all were well dressed, 
and some very beautiful, but none in his judg- 
ment one-half so beautiful as the fair unknown 
whom he had saved to lose, he feared, forever. 
There was in the crowd one who, with soft 
sleepy eyes, which when opened were brilliant 
and full, bore some slight resemblance to his 
idol ; but even she was not comparable to her of 
whom he felt so much enamoured, for while 
her features w-ere irregular, and her figure inele- 
gant, her voice, which he heard as he passed, 
contrasted harshly with those sweet silvery 
tones which he so well remembered. 

His ear was, however, at this moment assail- 
ed with a different species of music, for the 
band commenced the overture to Der Frieschutz, 
with the wild unearthly phrases of which he 
had before felt enchanted. He had scarcely, 
however, reached the lawn in front of the Asy- 
lum, on which the band was stationed, when he 
was startled by a remarkably heavy slap on the 
shoulder, which on turning round he found to 
proceed from Mr. Broadsides, who had evidently 
been taking more wine, and who exclaimed, 
“Well, old fellow, why, where have you been 
poking to! We’ve been running all over the 
place to find you. Come, let’s see v/hat’s a 


going forrard here;” and taking the arm 0 f y , 
entine, he at once led the way into the bowk 
termed the “ Ladies’ Bazaar,” in which all So „ 
of toys were exposed for sale, and the ave n „ 
was crowded, but they neverthless stopped i 
inspect every stall. 

“Will you buy me a work-box, please, Ip 
Broadsides,” said Valentine, assuming a fenial= 
voice, which appeared to proceed from a vJ 
gaily dressed little lady who stood just besi2 
him. 

Mr. Broadsides chucked the little lady un<] e , 
the chin, and said, “ Certainly, my little dear 
which would you like!” 

“Sir. 1 ” cried the little lady, tossing her heaj 
proudly, and turning away with a look of indi». 
nation. 

Broadsides blew out his cheeks with an enet. 
gy which threatened to crack them, and after 
giving a puff which nearly amounted to ) 
whistle, he tossed his head in humble imitation 
of the little lady, and turned round to Bowles. 

“ Hullo !” said that gentleman, “ Can’t let the 
girls alone, eh! still up to your old tricks ! I 
shall tell Mrs. Broadsides.” 

Now, although Mr. Bowles had no intention 
whatever of carrying this threat into actual es. 
ecution, the bare mention of that lady’s name 
caused Broadsides to blow with more energy 
than before. “ Why,” said he, “ didn’t you heat 
the cretur ask me to buy her a work-box !” 
“It’s all very fine,” replied Bowles, “ but it 
won’t do, old boy, it won’t do.” 

“Well, if she didn’t. I’m blessed!” rejoined 
Broadsides, “ and that’s all about it.” 

Mr. Bowles, however, still very stoutly main, 
tained that if she had, she would never have 
bounced off in that way, and as that was an ar- 
gument over which Mr. Broadsides could not 
very comfortably get, he seized Valentine’s arm 
and pressed back through the crowd. 

“ Well,” said he, on returning to the lawn, 
“how do you find yourself now!” 

“Why,” replied Valentine, “particularly 
thirsty, can’t we have some tea!” 

“Tea is a thing I never do drink,” said Broad- 
sides; “ but if you’d like to have some, I’ll tell 
you what we’ll do; we’ll give one of the old 
women a turn, you know, instead of going down 
to that there tent.” 

Valentine, of course, was quite willing to do 
so; and as the charitable suggestion w r as ap- 
plauded by Mr. Bowles and the only red-faced 
friend he had with him, they went into one of 
the little rooms in the Asylum, and after Broad- 
sides had warmly kissed its occupant, who was 
remarkably old, but remarkably clean, he at 
once ordered tea for half a dozen. 

“There are but four of us,” observed Mr. 
Bowles, as the delighted old lady left the room 
to make the necessary preparations. 

“ Oh! never mind,” said Broadsides, “ it’ll be 
all the better, you know, for the old woman. 
She don’t have a turn every day. You wouldn't 
believe it,” he continued, “ but that old cretur, 
there, when I first knew her, kept one of the 
best houses of business in London!” 

“Is she a widder!” inquired Mr. Bowles. 
“Now she is, but she wasn’t then; old Sam 
was alive at that time.” 
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1 “ And when he died I suppose things went to 

rack and ruin’” 

“ Oh, that occurred before he went home. He 
ei! was the steadiest man any where, the first seven 
0 ?F years he was in business, and made a mint o’ 
money; but when he lost his daughter, a beauti 
® ful girl, just for all the world like my Betsy, he 
Ji - all at once turned out a regular Lushington, and 
111 everything of course went sixes and sevens. 
s! > f He always made it a pint of getting drunk be- 
fore breakfast, and ruination in one way, of 
dj* course, brought on ruination in another, until 
■Ik I he was obliged for to go all to smash. Poor 
Sam died very soon after that time, you see, be- 
ta cause he couldn’t eat. It don’t matter what a 
oil man drinks, so long as he can eat, but when he 
can’t eat, he ought to leave off drinking till he 
ait can. That’s my sentiments.” 

:ad i “There’s a good deal in that,” said Mr. 
d I Bowles, “ a good deal.” 

imi: “Well, dame,” said Broadsides, as the widow 

ora re-entered the room ; “ why you are looking 
,'iIj younger and younger every day. It’s many 
jjj years now since you and me first met.” 

“Ah!” said the poor old lady, with a sigh, 
inlg “I’ve gone through a world of trouble sin’ then; 
c ij, but, God be praised for all his goodness, I’m as 
i.'jii happy now as the days are long.” 

, s; “That’s right, my old girl,” said Mr. Broad- 
, sides, “that’s right! I say now, can’t you get 
,i' us a bottle of decent port anywhere about 
here’” 

' " “I dares to say I can,” replied the old lady, 
and she put on her bonnet, and having received 
tsj 3 a sovereign, trotted out. 

Mr. Bowles now began to roast Mr. Broad- 
ly# sides about the little indignant lady and the 
er: work-box; but that gentleman turned the tables 
is# on Mr. Bowles by reminding him, that when he 
ooi lived at Brixton.and was at a party at Kenning- 
oe'ii ton, he insisted upon seeing a young lady home, 
not knowing where she lived; and when the 
ie if favour was granted, he had to walk with her, 
at twelve o’clock at night, into Red Cow Lane, 
jttl near Stepney Green. 

“ Is that a fact’” inquired the red-faced friend 
yj5 of Mr. Bowles. 

:,H “Oh, that’s true enough,” replied Bowles, 
tit “ at) d all I could do, I couldn’t get her to ride.” 
,gji Hereupon Mr. Broadsides and Valentine and 
the red-faced gentleman indulged in loud laugh- 
nyl ter ’ aQ d Mr. Bowles very heartily joined them, 
At an< l when the old lady entered with the wine, 
edit s t> e laughed too; but the sight of the bottle sub- 
j t! dued Mr. Broadsides, who in an instant began 
■io to uncork it. “ Keep the change, old girl, till I 
; lii'i f°r it,” said he, and the old lady said that 
1( k de was a very good man, and hoped that God 
would bless him, and that his family might 
f# j| prosper. 

]d ; . Valentine had to make tea; and Mr. Broad- 

sides sat at another little table over his wine, 
«ilf which he drank very fast and very mechani- 
cs cal| y> f° r his thoughts were on the mysterious 
occurrences of the day. Valentine, however, 
titi w °uld not let him rest, for taking advantage of 
an unusually silent moment, he introduced un- 
der the table at which he was sitting, an exact 
!es lm uation of the squeaking of a rat. 

“Hallo!” cried Broadsides, starting up in a 
moment, and seizing the poker, and in doing so, 


knocking down the shovel and tongs; “only let 
me come across you.” 

“What’s the matter with you now?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Bowles. 

“ Shet the door! shet the door!” cried Broad- 
sides to the widow, who had entered on hearing 
the rattling of the irons. “ Here’s a rat— a rat!” 
and the old lady dropped upon a chair, and 
wound her clothes in an instant round her legs 
as tightly as possible, while Broadsides was 
anxiously removing every article of furniture 
in the room, and searching in every corner with 
the poker in his hand. 

“Lor’ bless us!” cried the widow, “I didn’t 
know there was a rat in the place,” and another 
squeak was heard, upon which Mr. Broadsides 
jumped upon a chair with all the alacrity at his 
command, which was not very considerable, and 
looked very fierce. 

The laughter of Mr. Bowles and his red-faced 
friend at that moment was particularly hearty, 
for they were not afraid of rats! but Mr. Broad- 
sides was, and so was the old lady, who con- 
tinued to sit in an interesting heap. 

“ Only let me come across him!” cried Broad- 
sides again, and doubtless had a rat at that mo- 
ment appeared, it would have stood a very fair 
chance of giving up the ghost, for Mr. Broad- 
sides shook the poker with great desperation, 
and looked altogether extremely ferocious. 

“ Come down from that chair, do, you jolly old 
fool,” cried Mr. Bowles; “ as true as life, I shall 
bust!” and another roar of laughter proceeded 
from him and his friend, in which Valentine 
could not help joining. Indeed, he laughed so 
heartily, that all alarm subsided, for as he 
couldn’t squeak for laughing, Broadsides event- 
ually descended from the chair. 

“They’re nasty things are rats,” said he, 
“particular nasty things. I can’t bear ’em;” 
and he began to give an account of the ferocious 
characteristics of those little animals, describ- 
ing the different species and the different parts 
at which each of those different species took it 
into their heads to fly; and while he was draw- 
ing the line between the gray rat and the black 
rat, the old lady still holding her clothes down 
very tightly, managed to rush, with great pre- 
sence of mind, from the room. 

Mr. Bowles and his friend, however, con- 
tinued to laugh, and as the squeaking had 
ceased, Mr. Broadsides laughed too, while Va- 
lentine, who then had a stitch in his side, 
slipped away in a dreadful state of muscular 
excitement. 

The very moment he got out of the place, he 
met one of the red-faced friends of Mr. Bowles, 
walking between two gaudily dressed ladies, 
one of whom was remarkably short and fat, 
while the other was remarkable only for her 
decided skeletonian characteristics. To these 
ladies Valentine was formally introduced ; the 
short fat lady, as the wife of the red-faced gen- 
tleman, and the tall thin lady, as Miss Amelia 
Spinks. 

“ We are going to have a dance,” said the red- 
faced gentleman; “will you join us’” 

“With pleasure;” replied Valentine, looking 
into the little laughing eyes of the short fat lady, 
who mechanically drew her arm from that of 
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her husband, and Valentine as mechanically 
offered her his. 

Thus paired, though by no means matched, 
they proceeded across the lawn, and having 
reached the dancing booth, they paid the admis- 
sion fee, and entered. 

The place was dreadfully hot, as were indeed 
all who were in it, for they not only danced with 
all their souls, and with all their strength, but, 
in consequence of the place being so crowded, 
they bumped up against each other’s bustles at 
every turn, while the professional gentlemen in 
a sort of box were scraping and blowing away 
like North Britons. 

Valentine solicited the hand of the short fat 
lady for the next set. 

“ Oh, dear,” said that lady, “ I’m so werry 
horkard: but is it to be a country dancel” 

Valentine hoped not, from his soul, under the 
circumstances, and was gratified to learn that 
country dances were there repudiated as vulgar. 
He, however, ascertained that they were going 
to have a Spanish dance, which certainly was 
the next best thing, and, having communicated 
that interesting fact to the lady in question, he 
prevailed upon her eventually to stand up. 

The gentlemen now clapped their hands with 
due energy, with the view of intimating to the 
musicians, who were sweating like bullocks, 
that they were perfectly prepared to start off, 
and after a time those professional individuals 
did consent to sound the note of preparation. 

Now in order that all might be in motion to- 
gether, every third couple were expected to lead' 
off, and as Valentine and his partner happened 
to form a third couple, they of course changed 
sides, and the dance commenced. 

“ I do hope,” said she, when they had got to 
the bottom, “that we shall have to go all the 
way down again; it is beautiful.” But unfortu- 
nately for her the music ceased the next mo- 
ment, and the dance was at an end. And then, 
oh! how she did run on! Nothing was ever 
half so lovely, one quarter so nice, or one hun- 
dred and fiftieth part so delightful as that Span- 
ish dance. She was sure there never was such 
an elegant dancer in this world as Valentine, 
and she did sincerely hope to have the pleasure 
of seeing him often at “ the Mountain and Mut- 
ton Chops.” 

And Valentine was very happy; and the red- 
faced gentleman was very happy; and they were 
all very happy, and laughed very merrily, and 
perspired very freely. 

“Come,” said the red faced gentleman, hold- 
ing forth a glass of hot brandy-and-water. 
“Drink, sir: lam happy to know you as the 
friend of Mr. Broadsides, and you’re worthy of 
being the friend, sir, of any man — drink!” 

Valentine sipped. He fancied that hot brandy- 
and-water would not be exactly the thing after 
the work he had had to perform, and therefore 
went for some ices and sundry bottles of lemon- 
ade for himself and the ladies, who, during his 
absence, were lost in admiration of his pleasing 
companionable qualities, which certainly were 
very conspicuous. 

The next dance was called — the Caledonians! 
“Now,” thought Valentine, “ I am tn for it beau- 
tifully.” 


“I shall have you again for a partner ” s a ;j 
he, “ of course 1” 

“ Oh, dear me, yes, I shall be so happy,” cr j , 
the little fat lady, starling up; “but you m Qs , 
teach me, you know; and then I don’t mind’' 
Nor did she. Had it been a minuet or even 4 
hornpipe, it would have not been of the slightest 
possible importance to her then, so long indeed 
as Valentine consented to instruct her. 

The music commenced. “Hands across 
back again to places,” cried a person who o'ffi! 
ciated as master of the ceremonies in a voice 
so peculiar that Valentine fancied that he might 
as well imitate it as not. The first figure w as 
accomplished; and the little fat lady who would 
not stir an inch without being led by Valentine 
went through it very well; but just as they were 
commencing the second, Valentine assuming 
the voice of the M. C. cried, “ L’ete /” and those 
who happened to hear him, began to do L'tti 
in defiance of the master of the ceremonies, who 
shouted, “ no, no 1 Caledonians 1 — not the first 
set!” 

The error, after some slight confusion, was 
rectified, and they went on advancing, and re. 
tiring very properly; but when they arrived at 
the “ promenade” Valentine cried “ chnssez croi- 
sez /” and those who obeyed, met those who 
were promenading with great energy of mind, 
well knowing that they were right, and so vio. 
lent was the contact, that in a moment at least 
fifty couples were on the ground ! The prome- 
naders had the worst of it decidedly, for they gal. 
loped round at such a rapid rate, that when one 
couple fell in a set, the others rolled over them, 
as a purely natural matter of course. The con. 
fusion fora time was unparalleled, and the laugh- 
ter which succeeded amounted to a roar, but 
Valentine gallantly saved his little partner; for, 
suspecting what was about to occur, he seized 
her by the waist, and he drew her at once into the 
centre, where he stood viewing the tumult he 
had thus reprehensibly induced with feelings of 
intense satisfaction. 

Of course the fallen parties were not long be- 
fore they scrambled up again, and when they 
had risen, the brushing on the part of the gentle- 
men, and the blushing on the part of the ladies, 
were altogether unexampled, while the musi- 
cians, whose eyes were firmly fixed upon the 
notes, worked away as if nothing had happened, 
until they had completed the tune. 

“ Why did you call chassez croisez shouted 
several of the gentlemen, in tones of reproach. 
“We were all right enough until you inter- 
fered.” 

The master of the ceremonies assured thosv 
gentlemen, individually and collectively, that he 
did not call out “ c/iassez croisez ” at all, and that 
somebody else did. 

Valentine now thought that it would be a pity 
to disturb the clear current of their enjoyment 
again. He therefore permitted them, without 
interruption, to go through the various figures 
prescribed, and made the fat little lady perform 
so much to her own satisfaction, and that of her 
husband — who appeared to be exceedingly fond 
of his little wife — that at the conclusion, their 
pleasure knew no bounds. 

Every dance after that, she stood up for, and 
she and her husband appeared to be so grateful 
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lrtt5 ' to Valentine, and made him feel so conscious 
that the highest possible pleasure is involved in 
a PP the act of imparting pleasure to others, that he 
really felt happy in giving her instructions, al- 
ot,; though she did work him most cruelly. Indeed, 
1 i! ‘ : so much did he enjoy himself, that he continued 
l *' i? in the booth until the band struck up the na- 
tional anthem, when finding that it was past ten 
^ o’clock, he took his leave, and went to look after 
.nds t Broadsides. 

’“W That gentleman, he ascertained, after having 
s searched for him in all directions but the right 
hatbi one, had started ten minutes before with Mr. 
1 fc Bowles. He therefore immediately left the gay 
y»f' scene, and having found that every vehicle 
yh about the place had been previously engaged, 
a$b he set off on foot towards town. He had not 
ie i: proceeded far, however, before he arrived at a 
'"al spot, on one side of which was an open field, 
i to: and on the other a row of houses, which stood 
mot back some distance from the road. All was 
lot: silent, and dark: it appeared so especially to 
him, having just left the glitter and noise of the 
sfe fair. He, however, walked on pretty briskly; 
.ie . 2 but just as he had reached the termination of 
y air." this field, two fellows stood immediately before 
cte him. He could see them but indistinctly, but 
i tit*! he heard them with remarkable distinctness 
gr eft cry, “ stand 1 your money or your life !” 
act- “Oh, oh!” muttered Valentine; “that’s the 
letU game, is it !” and he drew himself back with the 
Tut : view of striking out with freedom, but the fel- 
fon lows, as if conscious of his object, seized him 
alii- in an instant, and one of them holding to his 
l ore' head something, he couldn’t tell whether it was 
!. T: the muzzle of a pistol, or the end of a bludgeon, 
idtk nor did he much care, cried “ out with it! quick! 
ar ,; — and your watch !” 

iar£ Valentine did not like to part with his watch; 
r,bt ! n °r was he very anxious to part with his money; 
11)t(l he, therefore, finding the rascals particularly 
, | 1E impatient, and by no means disposed to wait 
i fed "mil he had consulted a friend — shouted, throw- 
ing his voice behind him, “ here they are ! — here 
noli are the scoundrels ! — secure them !” 
i \i P’de fellows, on the instant, relinquished their 
f [be: n°ld> and turned round with unspeakable ve- 
fii! mcity; and just as the last man was darting 
lie a ' va y> Valentine presented him with a souvenir, 
j tj« ln perfect similitude of a kick, and proceeded 
ih.: Awards home without further molestation. 

ft ( ' \ 

ftf 

f 

;U ld CHAPTER XXVI. 

flj ^ 

H'H which Valentine visits the London docks, and 
most reprehensibly induces a wicked waste of 
IdK' xvine - 

eif , 

“ s a matter of Christian courtesy, Valentine 
it-’ ca e d upon Broadsides the following morning, 
an d found that gentleman undergoing the con- 
nubial operation of having his ears pierced 
. painfully by the amiable Mrs. Broadsides, in 
consequence of his having returned from the 
ancy Fair, in her judgment, a little too affec- 
-jS v 0I ? ate .and merry. The very moment, however, 

| alentine passed the bar-window, Broadsides 


felt somewhat relieved, seeing that, strange as 
it may appear, he had been waiting all the morn- 
ing for the entrance of some friend, whose pre- 
sence might cause his lady’s tongue to sound 
somewhat less harshly. He, therefore, on the 
instant started up, and having grasped the hand 
of Valentine, observed that he really was a very 
pretty fellow, for running away the previous 
evening; and, having made this truly remark- 
able observation, he caused him at once to sit 
down in the bar, and slapped his thigh with all 
the force of which he was capable, and wished, 
very particularly, to know how he felt himself 
then. 

“ Why, he’s not like somebody I know,” ob- 
served the highly sarcastic Mrs. Broadsides, 
volunteering an answer to the question proposed. 
“ He can go out and have a day’s pleasure with- 
out making a beast of himself, and that’s more 
than some people can do.” And she looked 
very spitefully at Mr. Broadsides, and bottled 
some bitters, and, having driven the cork against 
the edge of the bar very violently, began to darn 
up an extraordinary hole in Mr. Broadsides’ 
speckled worsted stockings. 

“ Why,” said Valentine, addressing Mr. Broad- 
sides, “you were all right when you came home, 
were you not?” 

“Right, sir!” cried the lady; “he never is 
right. Go where he may, and when he may, he 
always comes home like a beast. It’s wonder- 
ful to me — it really is wonderful, that men can’t 
go out without drinking and swilling, and gut- 
tling to such an extent, as to make themselves 
stupid. What pleasure — what comfort — what 
enjoyment can there be in it? That’s what I 
want to know ! We can go out, and be pleasant 
and happy, and come home without getting 
tipsy: but you! — there, if I wouldn’t have every 
man who gets in that state, kept on brown bread 
and water for a month I’m not here ! What, if 
I were to go out, and come home like you, reel- 
ing?” 

“ Oh, that would be a werry different thing,” 
observed Broadsides. 

“Not at all! Don’t tell me ! We have just 
as much right to get tipsy as you have. It’s just 
as bad for one as for the other, and no worse. 
If a woman gets tipsy, she’s every thing that’s 
dreadful. Oh! nothing’s too bad for her: it’s 
then the forerunner of all sorts of wickedness. 
But a man! — he has only to get sober again, 
and nothing more is said or thought about the 
matter. I say, that like many other things, it’s 
as bad for the man as for the woman, only the 
mischief of it is, it isn’t thought so, that’s all.” 

During the rapid delivery of these interesting 
observations, Mr. Broadsides was scratching his 
whiskers, and fidgeting, and winking and nod- 
ding towards the door, with the view to inspiring 
Valentine with the conviction, that by leaving 
the bar, their mutual comfort would, in all pro- 
bability, be very materially enhanced. It was 
some time, however, before he was able to make 
these peculiarly cabalistic signs understood ; 
but he was at length successful, and Valentine, 
acting upon the natural suggestion, directed a 
pint of wine to be sent into the coffee-room, and 
invited Mr. Broadsides to join him. 

“ You had better stay here,” said the lady, 
addressing Valentine, “I don’t allow every one 
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to be in the bar, but I don’t mind you ; and it I 
shall be more comfortable here than in that cold ! 
room: it has just been scoured out and still is 
very damp.” 

Valentine apparently felt flattered. He had 
not the smallest objection to remain; but Broad- 
sides most certainly had, and this was no sooner 
perceived by his lady, than she inquired, with 
bitter earnestness, whether he had any particular 
wish to have another fit of the gout!” This 
affectionate interrogatory settled the business. 
They remained in the bar, and Valentine, with 
appropriate solemnity, inquired if Broadsides 
were really very bad when he returned. 

“As sober as a judge, sir!” replied that 
gentleman. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the lady, as 
Broadsides left the bar to look after a boiled 
chicken. “ How can you say that, when you 
know that you were as tipsy as tipsy could be!” 

“ Well,” cried Valentine, throwing his voice 
immediately behind Mrs. Broadsides, “ that’s a 
good one.” 

“The lady, on the instant, wheeled round, ex- 
pecting, of course, to see some person there; 
but as this expectation was by no means realized, 
she felt, in some slight degree, alarmed, and 
looked very mysterious, and then turned to 
Valentine, of whom she inquired if he had 
heard that extraordinary remark. 

Valentine, who seemed to be reading most 
intently, took no apparent notice of this natural 
question, but added, with his eyes still fixed 
upon the paper — “I intended it for you. It 
could reach no farther. Why, I ask, are you a 
scold !” 

The tones in which this observation was 
made, bore, in the judgment of Mrs.Broadsides, 
some resemblance to those of the voice of the 
waiter, w'ho happened to be standing a short 
distance from the bar, counting his money again 
and again, scratching his head with great vio- 
lence, and endeavouring to recollect whether 
two very hungry individuals, who had con- 
sumed nine chops and six kidneys the previous 
night had, in reality paid him or not. 

“ What’s that you say, sir!” inquired the 
lady, with a sharpness wh'ich quite confused all 
his calculations. 

“ Me, mum !” cried the waiter, turning round 
with great velocity, “ 1 did’nt speak, mum.” 

“You did speak ! I heard you, sir! Let me 
have no more of your impertinence, I beg.” 

The waiter felt confused. He couldn’t under- 
stand it ! He twisted his napkin and swung it 
under his arm with great energy of mind ; but 
he could not unravel the mystery at all. He did, 
however, eventually venture to observe that, 
upon his soul, he had never opened his lips. 

“How dare you,” cried the lady, “tell me 
that wicked falsehood, when I heard you as 
plain as ” 

“No! you heard me, mum!” cried Valentine, 
throwing his voice with reprehensible dexterity 
into the mouth of the waiter. 

“Don’t I say so!” continued the lady, “I 
know it was you, and yet you have the impu- 
dence to tell me to my face, that upon your soul 
you didn’t open your lips !” 

“No more 1 did! ’twasn’t me!” cried the 
waiter, whose blood really began to bubble up. 


| “ If it wasn’t you, who was it then, sir! TW 

| is what 7 want to know’!” cried the lady; t 0 ! 
the waiter couldn’t tell her. He looked 
tremely puzzled, and so did his mistress, wb, 0 
at length began to believe that it couldn’t have 
been him, and while, with their mouths wife 
open, they were giving each other a lingerin. 
look, which plainly signified that it must have 
been some one; Valentine, who seemed to be ' 
still intent upon the paper, cried in a deep ho 1 ,, 
low voice, which appeared to recede gradual^ 

— “ Farewell ! treat him better. — He’s kind ii 
you: be kind to him!” lit 

Now, w’hether the tender conscience of tfe pi 
lady was pierced by these pointed remarks- 
whether she felt it impossible to treat Broadsides 
better, or was anxious to keep him in a blissful 
state of ignorance of better treatment, having 
thus been enjoined, a liberal and highly en . 
lightened public will in all probability be able 
to guess, on being informed that not a syllable 
having reference to the mystery was breathed ® 
when Mr. Broadsides returned to the bar. 
was, however, easy to perceive that an fin. j 
pression had been made upon the mind of the I 
lady, for albeit she appeared to be thoughtful 
and gloomy, her tone was considerably changed 
when in reply to Mr. Broadsides’ inquiry, as to <1 
whether she intended to go with the girls to the (■'< 
fair, she said — “ Well, dear, I don’t much care '» 
if I do.” 

“That’s right, my good girl!” exclaimed V 
Broadsides, absolutely electrified. “I love the «> 
old woman when she’s pleasant and happy!” ft 
and he rewarded her at once with a smacking lot 
kiss, which might have been heard in the midst :f 
of a storm. ft 

“ But,” said the lady, “ how long shall you be e 
gone!” Ip 

“ Oh, not above a couple of hours : but don't if- 
wait for me; run away now and make yourself a 
tidy, and go off at once. I’ll make it all right r. 
before I leave. — I’m going down to the docks," m 
he continued, addressing Valentine. “You stf 
never were there I suppose! What say you! jja 
you may just as well run down with me.” 

Valentine consented; Mrs. Broadsides led a 
the bar; and the waiter, who had evidently not r 
got quite over it, brought in the tray. 

“That’s the best wife in the world,” observed ig 
Broadsides, “that of mine. It is true, there .or 
ain’t none on us perfect, but if she could butgel r; 
over that temper of hern, sir, she’d be perfectioo, in 
and not a ha’porth less.” i- 

“ But you were of course tipsy last evening!’ e 
said Valentine. Su 

“ Why as to the matter of that, perhaps I was, tn 
you see, a little bit sprung, — I don’t deny it; I 'ar 
might have been a small matter so, but, lor! ter 
that makes no odds in the least. I’ve beau till 
married now two-and-twenty year, and I don't * 
suppose that during that period of time I ever Iv 
came home drunk, or^sober, without being, ac- v- 
cording to the old woman’s reckoning, a beast, id 
But lor! practice makes perfect, and use is 
second natur. She has done it so long, that r 
she has brought the thing at last to such per- tci 
fection, that I railly shouldn’t feel myself quite It 
at home without it. But she’s a werry good h>: 
sort: and you know there’s always something; -r 
and the best thing a man can do, is not to look Jo 
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at either the dark or the bright side alone, but 
to mix ’em up together, and see then what sort 
of a colour they produce. They say that white 
is the union of all colours, and depend upon it 
woman is the same. They’re in the lump, the 
union of all that’s good and bad; yet the mixtur 
you see is so particular pretty, that we can’t get 
on at all without loving ’em, no how.” 

Valentine agreed with this practical philoso- 
phy, and in due course of time, which was not 
inconsiderable, Mrs. Broadsides descended full- 
dressed — not indeed in an aristocratic sense, 
for in that sense the term “full-dressed” may 
signify, when interpreted, the state of being 
nearly half naked; but in a really legitimate 
sense full-dressed, swelled out to an enormous 
extent at every point; and as she was an ex- 
tremely stout lady, and rather tall for her age, 
which fluctuated at that interesting period of 
her existence, between forty-five and sixty, her 
lout ensemble was particularly fascinating — a 
fact of which she appeared to be by no means 
unconscious. She sported, on the occasion, a 
lilac satin dress, with four full twelve-inch 
flounces, which were delicately edged with 
crimson fringe, a yellow velvet shawl, striped 
with crimson, to match the fringe of the flounces, 
and trimmed with bright emerald bullion; a 
pink-and-blue bonnet of extraordinary dimen- 
sions, with a bouquet of variegated artificials on 
one side, and a white ostrich plume tipped with 
scarlet on the other; and a long white veil, 
sweetly flowered all over, and so arranged as to 
form a sort of festooned curtain, which hung 
about six inches over the front. Nor will it be 
improper to speak of the jewellery, with which 
certain points of her person were adorned, for 
she had on a pair of really Brobdignagian ear- 
drops studded with Lilliputian spangles, an 
elegant mother o’pearl necklace with a cross 
attached in front; a massive gold chain, which 
hung completely over her shoulders, and which 
communicated with an immense gold chrono- 
meter on one side of her waist, and on the other 
to an extraordinary bunch of about a dozen 
seals of all sorts and sizes ; an eye-glass attached 
to a chain made of hair, which enabled it to 
hang down in front quite as low as her knees ; 
an average of three rings on each particular 
finger of each particular hand, a scent bottle 
adorned with a chased gold top, which peeped 
fl'r a breath of air just out of her heaving bosom. 
Thus equipped, she had a small glass of brandy- 
attd-water warm, and when the young ladies 
had pronounced themselves ready, Valentine 
submitted a glass of wine to each, and then 
handed them elegantly into a decent hackney- 
coach, the driver of which had engaged to take 
them there and bring them back for twelve 
shillings and two drops of something to drink. 

“Now,” said Mr. Broadsides, the moment 
they had started “ we’ll be off,” and after having 
given certain instructit^is to his servants, he 
and Valentine walked to the stand, and got into 
a low sedan-chair sort of a cab, which, as 
Broadsides very justly observed, might have 
been kicked into very little bits if the horse had 
felt disposed to be handy with his hind legs. 
1 hey sat, however, in the most perfect safety, 
for they happened to be behind one of those 
Poor devoted animals which have not more 


1 than half a kick in them, albeit in the space of 
j half an hour he brought them to the entrance of 
the London Docks. 

“ Well, here we are,” said Broadsides, as they 
passed through the gates, at which certain offi- 
cial individuals were looking with peculiar sus- 
picion at every person who passed out. “ Them 
are the sarchers which sarch all the labourers 
afore they go home, which I don’t like the prin- 
ciple of, ’cause it is treating them all just as if 
they were thieves.” 

“And I suppose by that means they are kept 
honest!” observed Valentine. 

“ Why I des-say it keeps a good many from 
stealing; but that’s altogether a different thing 
you know from keeping ’em honest. Honesty’s 
honesty all over the world. If a man has the 
inclination to steal, he ain’t a ha’porth the 
honester ’cause he can’t do it. That’s my sen- 
timents.” 

“I suppose that, notwithstanding, there is a 
great deal of smuggling going forward !” 

“ I believe you ! The men does a pretty 
goodish bit in that way ; but the women are by 
far the most reglarest devils, ’cause, you see, 
them at the gate can’t so easily detect ’em. 
They wind long bladders, tilled with spirits, 
round their bodies to such an extent you’d be 
surprised. But they can’t smug quite so much 
away at a time now, ’cause in consequence you 
see of the alteration of the fashion. But when 
the balloon sleeves and werry large bustles 
were in wogue, they could manage to walk 
away gallons at a time.” 

“ Indeed !” said Valentine ; “but how 1” 

“ Why, you see, independent of the bladders 
which they wound werry comfortably round 
’em, they could stow away nearly half a gallon 
in each sleeve, for as them sort of sleeves re- 
quired something to make ’em stand out, they 
werry natterally fancied that they might just as 
well have the bulgers blown out with rum and 
brandy as with air, so all they had to do was to 
strap their little water-proofs carefully round 
their arms, and their sleeves look as fashion- 
able as life; and then, as for their bustles, why 
that you know, of course, was werry easily 
managed, for they had but to tie their big 
bulgers with different compartments round 
their waists, and they could stow away a gal- 
lon of stuff any hour in the day, and then walk 
through the gates with it hanging on behind, 
just as natteral as clock-work.” 

Valentine smiled; but Broadsides laughed so 
loudly at the idea, that his progress was for a 
very considerable time impeded. He did, how- 
ever, after having blown out his cheeks with 
great vehemence to check the current of his 
mirth, succeed in regaining the power to waddle 
onwards. “There,” said he, stopping at the 
window of one of the little shops which are let 
to certain merchants who deal in ship’s stores, 
and directing the attention of Valentine to a 
row of little canisters, labelled “ Roast Beef,” 
“Beef and Vegetables,” &c., “That there’s the 
stuff to make your hair curl! That’s the sort 
of tackle to take out on a long woyage ' There’s 
a pound on it smashed into about a square inch. 
Of course the merest mite on it will fill a man’s 
belly. He can’t starve any how, so long as he’s 
got a quarter of an inch of that in him. But ( 
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come, we must keep on moving, you know, or 
we sha’n’t get half over the business to-day.” 

« Are those empty !” inquired Valentine point- 
ing to several hundred casks which were lying 
to the left of the entrance. 

“Empty! Full of wine, sir — full, sir, every 
man jack on ’em. But lor! that’s nothing to 
what you’ll see below. Why they’ve got in the 
wault about a hundred thousand pipes; and the 
rent, if we awerage ’em at five-and-twenty shil- 
lings a-year a-piece, will be something like a 
hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds, 
while the walue, if we take ’em all round at 
five-and-forty pound a pipe, will be nearly five 
million of money! — five millions, sir! What 
do you think of that!” 

Valentine thought it enormous, and said so; 
and Broadsides expressed his opinion, that Eng- 
land could never be conquered, so long as she 
possessed such an immense stock of wine. 
“ What,” said he, “has made the British nation 
so glorious ! What has made our generals and 
admirals so wictorious! Wine, sir, wine, and 
nothing but wine! Wine, sir! — as sound as a 
nut. That’s my sentiments;” and the eloquence 
with which those sentiments were delivered, 
threw him into such a state of perspiration, that 
he stood at the entrance of the vault for some 
considerable time with his hat off, in order to 
wipe himself dry. 

“Lights!” shouted a man, as they eventually 
descended; and two very oily individuals fired 
the wicks of two circular lamps, which were 
stuck upon sticks above two feet long; one of 
which it was the custom to give to each person 
to carry in his hand round the vault. Broad- 
sides then drew forth some papers, and having 
arranged them to his own satisfaction and that 
of the clerk in attendance, a cooper was called, 
who conducted them at once into the far-famed 
place which contained, according to Broadsides, 
a hundred thousand pipes of the essence of 
Great Britain’s glory. 

Valentine was for some time unable to see 
any thing distinctly, but the lamps, which were 
stationed in various parts of the vault, and 
which burned very dull and very red; but 
Broadsides who had long been accustomed to 
the place, was not nearly so much affected by 
the gloom. “I say,” said he, holding up the 
lamp he had in his hand; “only look at the 
fungus!” and Valentine saw, suspended from 
the arches, huge masses of cobwebs, which had 
the appearance of fine black wool. Some of 
these cobwebs were hanging in festoons from 
point to point, about as thick as a man’s leg, 
while others hung in bunches about the size of 
a man’s body, and formed altogether an extra- 
ordinary mass of matter, which certain learned 
members of the British Associatian would do 
well to examine with appropriate minuteness, 
with the praiseworthy view of reporting thereon 
at the next merry meeting. 

“ How much of this rail is there down in the 
wault!” inquired Broadsides, of the cooper, as 
he pointed to the iron plates which were planted 
along the middle of each avenue, for the pur- 
. pose of rolling the casks with facility. 

“ Nine-and-twenty mile,” replied the cooper. 

“Twenty-nine miles!” cried Valentine in 
amazement. 


“Nine-and-twenty mile, sir; and I’ll be bounj 
to say there ain’t a foot over or under. Here 
we shall find them,” he continued, on reachin. - 
the arch under which were some of the winy 
that Mr. Broadsides wished to taste; and while 
the cooper was looking for the particular casks 
Broadsides called the attention of Valentine to 
one of the ventilators. “There’s a glorious bat. 
tie!” said he; “did you ever behold such a ' 
shindy! It’s the foul air fighting with the < 
fresh. One, you see, wants to come in, and the l 
other one wants to get out; neither on ’em seeia s 
inclined to wait for the other, and thus they g 0 
on continally at it in that state of mind, you see, 
world without end.” 

“This is No. 1,” said the cooper, at this nto. 
ment bringing an ale-glass full of wine. 

Broadsides took the glass by its foot, and 
held it up to the light, and then shook it a little 
and spilt about half, and then smelt it, and 
turned up his nose, and then tasted it, and 
spurted it out again, and having made up an 
extraordinary face, he proceeded to blow out 
his cheeks to an extent which made it appear 
that he might at that time have had in his 
mouth a remarkable couple of overgrown cod- 
lings. “That won’t do at no price,” said he, 
after a time; “just walk into Six,” and a glass 
of No. 6 was accordingly drawn, and when he 
had shaken it and smelt it, and tasted it, as 
before, he pronounced the whole lot to be “ pi. 
son.” 

“I suppose,” observed Valentine, while 
Broadsides was occupied in bringing his 
mouth into shape, “that you frequently make 
persons tipsy down here!” 

“ They frequently make theirselves tipsy," 
replied the cooper, “ when they come down to 
look and not to buy, you know — to swill and 
not to taste. There was yesterday, for instance, 
three young bloods came in with an order to 
taste five-and-twenty quarter casks, and sure 
enough they did taste ’em. They made me tap 
every cask, and swallowed every glass that 1 
drawed, and when I’d gone right clean through 
’em, they tried to overpersuade me to begin the 
lot again at the beginning. Now, there ain’t 
above four of these ’ere to a pint, so they 
couldn’t have taken in less than three bottles 
a-piece. I warned ’em of -the consequence, for 
I saw they knew nothing at all about it, but the 
fact was, they came for a swill, and a swill they 
most certainly had. They didn’t, however, feel 
it any great deal down here, but pre-haps they 
didn’t when they got out ! I knew how it’d be, 
so I went up the steps just to watch them, and 
lor! directly they smelt the fresh air, and saw 
the light of the blessed heaven, they all began 
to reel just like so many devils. I thought that 
bang into the dock go they must, and if they’d 
only seen the water, in of course they would 
have soused, for they ran right bust against 
every thing they tried to avoid.” 

“Then persons don’t feel it much while they 
are down here!” observed Valentine. 

“No,” replied the cooper, “very seldom un- 
less they happen to have had a glass of ale be- 
fore they come down, and then they just do if 
they drink at all any ways freely. The other 
day, now, a lushington of this kind came in 
with two others, and I attended ’em ; and when 
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they had tasted, and tasted, and tasted until I 
thought they’d all drop down dead drunk to- 
gether, this gent slipped away, and his friends 
very natterly fancied that, finding his stomach 
a little out of order, he’d started off home, and ! 
as I couldn’t see him nowhere about, why I i 
natterly fancied so too; but the next morning i 
just as I went into No. 5, north, for a sample, 
who should I see, but this identical indiwidual 
sitting in the sawdust with his head upon a pipe 
as comfortable as a biddy, and snoring away i 
like a trooper. I woke him of course, and he j 
got up as fresh as a daisy: but in order to 
avoid all row, you see, I made him keep behind 
till a party came in, and he slipped out with 
them without anybody knowing a bit about the 
matter.” 

“I presume you don’t drink much your- 
selves!” observed Valentine. 

“ Why, that, you see, depends upon circum- 
stances. The old hands don’t: the smell’s 
enough for them; but the new and werry green 
uns are contini/y sucking like infants. It’s a 
long time before sich as them can be weaned. 
It was only the Saturday night before last, that 
one of this sort got locked down. We didn’t 
know a word about the matter, and the vault 
wasn’t of course going to be opened again before 
Monday; but he got pretty sober in the course 
of Sunday morning, and after having spent a 
few happy hours at the grating, he gave wiew 
holler to one of the outside watchmen, who sent 
for the key, and got him out very quietly. But 
it cured him. I don’t believe he has had so 
much as a suck since then.” 

“Well, come,” said Broadsides, “now lam 
here, let’s see how my extra-particular get’s on.” 

This happened to be under the opposite arch, 
and while the cooper was in with Broadsides, 
Valentine, who was looking very intently at 
some cobwebs, perceived a tall dark figure 
march past him in a manner which struck him 
as being extremely mysterious. He was angry, 
very angry with himself for being startled, 
although he couldn’t help it; and after having 
reproached himself severely in consequence, he 
walked to the opposite arch. “ A tall person 
passed just now,” said he to the cooper. “ Who 
was it!” 

“One of the watchmen. They walk in and 
out in the dark to see that no indiwidual pays 
twice. There’s lots on ’em about. You’ll see 
him again by’n bye.” 

“ Very well,” thought Valentine, “ if I do, I’ll 
startle him,” and while the cooper was broaching 
the extra-particular, he looked round the vault 
with an anxious eye. 

“Now then,” said Broadsides, handing him a 
glass, “just tell me now what you think of 
that.” 

Valentine tasted, and found it so splendid, 
that he almost unconsciously finished the glass. 

“That’s something like, ain’t it! That’s what 
I call wine! It’s as sound as a nut. Let’s have 
another glass,” and another glass was drawn, 
and while Broadsides was smelling it, and 
shaking it, and spilling it, and tasting it, and 
spurting it over the sawdust, and making it go 
through all sorts of manoeuvres, the watchman 
passed again. 

“ Huh!” cried Valentine throwing his voice 


among the casks, which were near him. “ He’s 
here!” 

The watchman stood perfectly still. He would 
scarcely allow himself to breathe. He was a 
man who reflected upon the imaginary rehearsal 
of his actions — an extremely cautious man, and 
his name was Job Scroggins. Instead therefore 
of rushing like a fool to the spot, he, with ad- 
mirable tact, held up his hand to enjoin silence, 
and tried with great optical energy to pierce the 
extremely dense gloom of the vault. This he 
found to be impracticable. All was ‘dark, pitch- 
dark, in the direction from which the voice 
appeared to proceed. Nothing could be dis- 
tinguished. Twenty men might have been drink- 
ing there unperceived. Scroggins, therefore, 
having formed his plan of attack, said in a deli- 
cate whisper to the cooper, “ If you stand here, 
we shall nab ’em,” and crept very stealthily 
round to the opposite side of the arch. 

Now this was precisely what Valentine 
wanted. He wished but to excite the suspicion 
of the watchman that persons were having a 
clandestine treat, to enable him to keep up the 
game. Job Scroggins had therefore no sooner 
got round than Valentine sent a faint whisper 
very near him. the purport of which was that 
Harry was a fool not to get behind the casks. 

“Hullo!” shouted Scroggins in a voice of 
thunder, on hearing the faint expression of that 
affectionate sentiment. 

“Get behind! get behind!” cried Valentine, 
“ we shall be caught 1” 

“Hallo!” again shouted Job Scroggins with 
all the energy at his command. “ What are 
you about there! D’ye hear!” 

“ Hush !” said Valentine, “ hush ! not a word.” 
“ I hear you, my rum ’uns ! Come out of that, 
will you! Here, Jones!” 

“ Hallo!” shouted Jones. “ What d’ye want!” 
“Come here!” cried Scroggins. “Here, quick ! 
— No. 9! — We’ll nab you, my lushingtons! — 
we’ll find you out!” and be tore away a stout 
piece of scantling, while Broadsides handed the 
glass of wine to Valentine, and tucked up his 
sleeves to assist in the capture. 

Now then,” cried Jones, who had been 
engaged in the fortification of two pipes of port, 
and whose nose glowed with ineffectual fire. 
“ What’s the row!” 

“ Here’s a lot of fellows here,” replied Scrog- 
gins, “swilling away at the wine like devils.” 

“ Where?” cried the fiery-nosed cooper with 
extraordinary fierceness. 

“Here!” shouted Scroggins. “Lights! lights!” 
“What’s the matter! Hallo!” cried two 
voices in the distance. 

“Here! Nine! Lights! lights!” reiterated 
Scroggins, who appeared to be in a dreadful 
state of excitement just then. 

“All safe now. Lie still,” said Valentine 
throwing his voice behind a lot of quarter casks 
which stood to the left of Job Scroggins. 

“Ah, you’re safe enough !” exclaimed Job, in 
j a tone of bitter irony. “ Pray don’t alarm your 
blessed selves! you’re quite safe — to be nabbed 
in less than no time. Now then there look alive 
— now, quick !” he continued, as two additional 
coopers approached the spot with lights. “ If 
you get away now, my fine fellows, why, may I 
be bio wed. There, you go behind there, and you 
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stand here, and you keep a sharp look-out there. 
Now then, if they escape, we’ll forgive ’em 1” 

Having stationed the coopers with lamps in 
their hands at the various parts of the arch, Job 
Scroggins stole gently between two distinct rows 
of pipes, and Valentine, wishing to render all 
the assistance in his power, preceded him. Just, 
however, as he reached the darkest part of the 
arch, he cried, in an assumed voice of course, 
“ Lei’s drown him,” and threw the glass of wine 
he held in his hand over his head so dexterously, 
that the whole of it went into the face of Mr. 
Scroggins, who was looking about behind in a 
state of anxiety the most intense. 

“ Here they are 1 Here are the thieves !” 
shouted Scroggins, wiping his wine-washed face 
with the sleeve of his coat. “Look out there I 
— look out!” and he rushed past Valentine with 
great indignation, and peered with considerable 
fierceness of aspect into every cavity sufficiently 
large to admit the tail of a consumptive rat. 

“Hush!” cried Valentine, sending his voice 
right a-head; and away went Scroggins to the 
spot from whence the whisper appeared to pro- 
ceed, while the coopers were looking about with 
great eagerness, expecting every moment to see 
the thieves rise. 

“ Quiet, Harry ! quiet 1 They’ll catch us,” 
whispered Valentine. 

“Catch you!” cried Scroggins, “to be sure 
we shall !” And he poked his stick with infinite 
violence between the casks, and rattled it about 
with consummate desperation, and looked!— as 
the lamp was beneath his wine-stained face, it 
imparted so ghastly a hue to his features, that 
really he looked like a fiend. 

“ Ha! ha ! ha! ha!” cried Valentine, merrily 
sending his voice right under the arch adjoining. 

Away went Job Scroggins backed up by the 
coopers, who struck their shins cleverly against 
the corner casks, and stumbled over the scant- 
ling, one after the other with infinite presence 
of mind. 

“Away, away !” shouted Valentine, throwing 
his voice towards the spot they had just left; 
and Job Scroggins rushed back with the coopers 
at his tail, of whom the whole were inspired 
with the spirit of vengeance. 

“Stand there!” shouted Scroggins, “theymust 
pass that way!” and he poked his thick stick 
between the casks again desperately, and flou- 
rished it about with unparalleled zeal. 

“It’s all up with us, Harry: we’re blocked 
right in,” whispered Valentine despairingly. 
“ Forgive us !” he added in a different voice, as 
if Harry had really become very much alarmed 
— “ forgive us ! we’ll do so no more : have 
mercy !” 

Mercy ! If there be in the English language 
one word which tends more than another to 
soften a truly British heart, that word is beyond 
question, mercy. There is magic in the sound 
of that soft soothing word. A true Englishman’s 
sympathies swell when it is breathed, and his 
anger is strangled by that stringof benevolence, 
which he winds with pride round his com- 
passionate heart. Tears of blood, flow they 
never so freely, are not more effectual in cutting 
the throat of vengeance, than the magical sound 
of this beautiful word, for the moment it strikes 
on the drum of the ear, the spirit of Ate is kicked 


from the soul, and benevolence rises q reat 
glorious and free in loveliness, even surpassing * 
itself. About this it is clear there can’t be two 
opinions; and hence, none can marvel, that 
when the word reached the soft sensitive ear of 
the true-hearted Scroggins, he should have 
exclaimed with all the fervour of which he w as 
capable “ mercy ! mercy ?— You don’t have a 
squeak !” 

“Come out!” he continued; “you guzzling 
vaga bones ! — mercy indeed ! — with a hook !” S 

“ We have not drank a great deal,” said 
Valentine imploringly. “ We havn’t indeed. 
You shall have it all back if you will but fo r ! 
give us.” 

Scroggins smiled a sardonic smile. 

“ This is how the wine goes,” said Mr. Broad- 
sides. 

“ And then we gets blowed up sky-high for 
the ’ficiency,” added the fiery-nosed cooper. 

“Now then! are you coming out or not!’’ 
shouted Scroggins. 

Valentine sent forth a laugh of defiance, which 
caused the heaving bosom of Scroggins to swell 
with the essence of wrath. He might have been 
somewhat subdued by humility although that 
was not extremely probable then— still he might 
by such means have been softened ; but when 
he reflected on the monstrous idea of being 
defied ! he couldn’t stand it! he wouldn’t stand 
it! He flew to the spot from which the laugh 
had apparently proceeded, and struck the sur- 
rounding casks with peculiar indignation. 

“ Will you come out or not,” he exclaimed, 
“before I do you a mischief?” 

“ No,” shouted Valentine. 

“ Then take the consequence,” cried Scrog. 
gins, who looked at that moment remarkably 
fierce. “Now then,” he continued, addressing 
the coopers, “we’ll give ’em no quarter: we’ll 
have no more parley: we’ll drag ’em out now, 
neck and eels !” 


Previously, however, to the effectual accom- 
plishmentof this extremely laudable object, it 
was obviously and absolutely necessary to find 
them — a remarkable fact, which struck Scrog- 
gins and the coopers with such consummate 
force, that they set to work at once, with the 
view of effecting this highly important prelimi- 
nary, and displayed an amount of zeal, which 
really did them great credit. 

“They’re somewhere about here, I know,” 
observed the fiery-nosed cooper. 

“Oh, we shall find ’em! we’ll have ’em!" 
cried Scroggins; “and when we do catch ’em, 
they’ll know it !” 

The highly sarcastic tone in which these 
words were uttered, was clearly indicative of 
something very desperate ; and as the coopers, 
who were beginning to get very impatient, were 
runninground thearch with unparalleled energy, 
Valentine, unperceived, threw the glass he had 
in his hand upon a pile of pipes under the 
gloomy arch opposite, and immediately cried: 
“there’s a fool! now we can’t get another 
drop.” 

“ Here they are !” shouted Scroggins, on 
hearing the crash. “Now then, boys ! hurrah! 
we shall nail ’em !” 

This soul-stirring speech put the coopers on 
their mettle, and they rushed towards the arch 
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with unprecedented spirit; but before they 
reached the spot in which the broken glass was 
lying. Valentine — who did not exactly compre- 
hend the precise meaning of the words: “now 
we’ll nail ’em,” albeit he fancied, that if poor 
unhappy persons had really been there, they 
would have stood a fair chance of being merci- 
lessly hammered — cried “now let us start: we 
can get no more wine!” 

“ Stop there, you vagabones !” cried Scrog- 
gins, vehemently, thinking to frighten them out 
of their wits. “ We are cocksure to catch 
you, you know! You may just as well give up 
at once!” 

They had now reached the spot in which the 
glass lay smashed into a really extraordinary 
number of little pieces. “ Here we have hock- 
lar demonstration,” he continued: “ here’s where 
the vagabones was.” 

“Stoop down,” whispered Valentine. 

“Come out!" cried Scroggins. “It’s o’ no 
use, you know; we see you!” An observation 
which, how laudable soever its object might 
have been, involved a highly reprehensible 
falsehood. 

“Now then! — crawl gently,” whispered Va- 
lentine. — “ Come on !” 

Scroggins leaped over the pipes in an instant, 
and looked round and round with an expression 
of surprise. 

“ Have you got ’em!” inquired the fiery-nosed 
cooper. 

“Got ’em!” echoed Scroggins; “I ony just 
wish I had, for their sakes. I ’stablish a trifle 
or two in their metn’ries to sarve ’em for life. 
I’ll warrant they wouldn’t forget it a one while.” 

Valentine now sent a slight laugh so very 
near the legs of Mr. Scroggins, that that gentle- 
man spun round with the velocity of a cock- 
chafer, and felt very angry indeed with himself 
when he reflected that the “ Lushingtons” still 
were at large. “ Where can they be crept to!” 
he cried, in amazement. “They’re not a yard 
from me, and yet — why where the ” 

“There’s no room for two men to hide their 
bodies here,” observed the fiery-nosed cooper. 

“They must be particular small,” said Mr. 
Broadsides. 

“They must be particular active," said Scrog- 
gins; and Valentine sent another laugh very 
near him. 

Job Scroggins looked savage — undoubtedly 
savage! He shook his red head with extreme 
desperation, and ground his great teeth with 
maniacal zeal. “ Where can they be hid!” he 
exclaimed, with great emphasis. “ Blister ’em! 
Where can the scoundrels be got to!” 

He paused for a reply, and fixed his eyes upon 
his companions, and his companions fixed their 
eyes upon him, while Broadsides scratched his 
head with his right hand, and rubbed his chin 
very mysteriously with his left. 

At this interesting moment an intelligent 
cooper, who had theretofore searched without 
uttering a syllable, ventured to offer a rational 
suggestion, the purport of which was, that they 
certainly must be somewhere. 

“ Somewhere !” cried Scroggins, very an- 
grily: “ We know they must be somewhere; but 
where is that somewhere! That’s the grand 
Pint!” 


The intelligent cooper, who offered this sug- 
gestion, was silent, for he saw that Mr. Scrog- 
gins looked ready to eat him: and Scroggins 
was a big man, and had an excessively car- 
nivorous aspect. Silence was, therefore, a 
species of wisdom, which the little intelligent 
cooper displayed, and the search was resumed 
with increased perseverance. 

But Valentine himself now became some- 
what puzzled. He scarcely knew how to pro- 
ceed. He was anxious to send the invisible 
“ Lushingtons” off with eclat, but the question 
was, how could he get them away! While, 
therefore, the watchman and the coopers were 
hunting about in all directions, poking their 
sticks into every kind of cavity, asking them- 
selves all sorts of queer questions, and answer- 
ing themselves in all sorts of queer ways, he 
was quietly conceiving a design to carry into 
immediate execution, with the view of thicken- 
ing the mystery in which they were involved. 
He had not, however, to puzzle himself long, 
for, being blessed with an exceedingly vivid 
imagination, he had but to give it full swing for 
a time, and a host of ideas would dart across 
his brain with about the velocity of lightning; 
and, although it occasionally happened that 
they rushed in so wildly, and upset each other 
so wantonly, and caused so much confusion, 
that he was really compelled, in self-defence, to 
kick them all out together; in this particular 
instance they entered in the most orderly man- 
ner possible, and after playing at leap-frog clean 
down each other’s throats, the most powerful 
remained, having swallowed all the rest: and 
that Valentine seized by the collar at once, 
with the view of making it perform that par- 
ticular office for which it had been created. This 
was, however, a desperate idea, it being no 
other than that of introducing his voice into 
one of the pipes of wane, in order to see how 
Job Scroggins and his companions would act; 
but Valentine, resolved not to repudiate it in 
consequence of its desperate character, held it 
firmly, and just as the energetic Job, after run- 
ning round and round with great fierceness of 
aspect, and vowing the most extraordinary spe- 
cies of vengeance, had paused to regain a little 
breath, and to wipe the perspiration from his 
face, with the cuff of his bob-tailed coat, he 
pitched his voice dexterously into an extremely 
old cask and cried. “ Wasn’t it lucky we found 
this one empty, eh!” 

Job Scroggins stared; and so did old Broad- 
sides, and so did the fiery-nosed cooper ; and 
they drew near the cask from which the sound 
had apparently proceeded, and listened again 
with an expression of amazement. 

“Keep in the head,” whispered Valentine, 
very audibly. 

“They’re here!” shouted Scroggins, snatch- 
ing an adze from the fiery-nosed cooper. “ Look 
out! — now they’re nailed !” and without a single 
moment’s reflection, without considering whether 
the cask were full or empty, without even giv- 
ing the slightest notice to those who were with 
him, he smashed in the head of the pipe, and 
the wine, of course, rushed out in torrents. 

“ You fool !” cried the fiery-nosed cooper, as 
the stream dashed the lamps from their hands, 
and extinguished the lights. 
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“Help! help!” shouted Scroggins. 

“ Silence, you ass' hold your tongue!” cried 
the fiery-nosed cooper. “ Hoist the cask up on 
end 1— Now! — Stick to it! — Now! — All together! 
—Hurrah!” 

In an instant the thing was accomplished, for 
Valentine, who was really very sorry for what 
had happened, put forth with the rest all the 
strength at his command. 

“Now, don’t make a noise,” said the fiery- 
nosed cooper; “ get a light from the lamp, there 
— quick!” And Scroggins, who was then in a 
dreadful state of mind, groped his way at once 
out of the arch, while the rest were, of course, 
in total darkness, and up to their ankles in wine. 
It was not, however, long before Scroggins re- 
turned, and when he did, the very first question 
asked was— “ What cask is it"!” 

“ All right — all right 1” said the fiery-nosed 
cooper, after having examined it minutely. “It’s 
one of them old uns that’s been here so long.” 
“What, one of them three 1” cried his com- 
rade. “ Well that’s werry lucky, as far as it 
goes. It’ll never be cleared. It was only t’other 
day I was saying that I’d bet any money the 
warrants was lost.” 

“Come, that’s most fortunate,” thought Va- 
lentine. 

“ But what are we to do?” cried the greatly 
alarmed Scroggins. “How are we to hide it? 
— There’s such a rare lot on it spilt 1” 

“Now don’t make no noise,” said his fiery- 
nosed friend; “I’ll cooper it up, and you get all 
the sawdust you can — now be handy! It’s an 
awful puddle surely ; but the sawdust’ll soon 
suck it up.” And he began to repair the cask, 
while the rest were engaged in scraping saw- 
dust together and mixing it up with the wine, 
aud then throwing it, when it became perfectly 
saturated, under the scantling to dry. 

By dint of great labour — for all, including 
Broadsides, who puffed away frightfully, assisted 
— in the space of twenty minutes the pool be- 
came pretty well absorbed; and as the fiery- 
nosed cooper had by that time completed his 
job, the pipe was carefully placed upon the 
scantling again, and when more fresh sawdust 
had been strewn over the spot, the place looked 
so much as if nothing had happened, that it 
might even then have been passed unnoticed. 

“ Well,” cried Scroggins, “it’s well it isn’t no 
worse; but it I’d ony ha’ caught them ’ere war- 
mint, whoever they are, if I wouldn’t have sarved 
’em out, blister ’em, blow me 1” 

“But did you ever hear of such a fool,” ob- 
served the fiery-nosed cooper, “to smash in the 
head of a pipe, when he knew we hadn’t got an 
empty cask in the place ?” 

“ Why, you see,” said Mr. Scroggins, in ex- 
tenuation, “I didn’t then give it a thought. It 
was a mad go; I know it — a werry mad go; 
but, you see, I was so savage, that I didn’t know 
rayly what I did; and I fancied I heered the two 
wagabones inside.” 

“And so did I,” said his fiery-nosed friend; 
“but then I know’d it couldn’t be.” 

“They must ha’ been behind that ’ere pipe,” 
continued Scroggins, “I’m sartain they must, 
and I ony just wish I’d ha’ caught ’em, that’s 
all; if I wouldn’t ha’ given ’em pepper! — may 
I never set eyes on my babbies again 1” 


During this extremely interesting collo Qt 
Broadsides and Valentine were industrious ' 
occupied in wiping their sticky hands and f ac J 
and making themselves sufficiently decent f 1 
pass without exciting special notice. Th ■ 
found this, however, a difficult job, for the w,/' 
had spurted over them freely; but when th * ! ' 
had carefully turned down their collars, an5 i 

buttoned their coats so closely up to their chin 1 
that scarcely a particle of their deeply-stai n J 
shirts could be perceived, it was unanimous] 
decided that they might venture. 

“But you want to taste the other pipeofp ort 
sir, don’t you?” observed the cooper. 1 

“The stink of them lamps,” replied Broad, 
sides, “ has spy It my taste for a fortnit : besides" i 
I don’t care a bit about it; I only came to taste 
what I wouldn’t have at no price, them six pipes 
of pison.” ^ 5 ! 

The business being therefore at an end, th e 
fiery-nosed cooper polished Valentine’s boots ’ 
with his apron, when Broadsides gave the men 
half-a-crown to drink his health, and he and 
Valentine — who gave them half-a-sovereio n _ . 
were ushered very respectfully out of the vault 
and after passing the gates without exciting’ ■ 
more than ordinary attention, got into a cab, and 
rode home. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Valentine becomes acquainted with a frightful ca- 
lamity, and has a heart-rending interview on the 

subject with Horace. 

There is a remarkable bit of sublimity— a 
powerful, pale, universal reflector, which is 
sometimes above us, and sometimes below us, 
and sometimes on a line precisely parallel with 
us — a reflector of which the composition is un- 
known, but which is ycleped by our sublunary . 
philosophers— a moon. That this moon will be * 
ever cot up into stars, may rationally, notwith- 
standing the idea originated with our own im- 
mortal Shabspeare.be doubted; but there can 
be no doubt that as it derives its pale lustre from 
the sun, so mankind in the aggregate derive 
their lustre from money; and albeit the connec- ' 
tion between the moon and money may not at a 
glance be perceived, except, indeed, by super- 
ficial men of genius, and philosophers steeped 
to the very lips in learned mud, that there is a 
connection between them will be acknowledged 
by all, when they reflect upon the fact of the 
moon being silver by prescription. 

Now, money is said to be the devil ; and if it 
be, it is beyond all dispute an extremely pleasant 
devil, and one of which men are so ardently en- 
amoured, that they absolutely worship it as if it 
were a god. No matter of what material this 
money maybe composed — no matter whether it 
consists of precious metals, precious stones, or 
precious little bits of paper, for every converti- 
ble representative of money is equally precious, 
its accumulation and distribution in reality con- 
stitute the principal business of men’s lives. 
Some despise it for a time; they never despise 
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it long: they soon suffer for the indulgence in ! 
that bad passion. Others will do any thing, 
however dishonourable, to obtain it. If a man 
has money, he’s all right; if he has none, he is 
all wrong. It matters not what hermits and 
monks may say, if an honest man be poor, his 
fellow-men despise him ; while a wealthy vil- 
lain, in the world’s estimation, is a highly re- 
spectable member of society, and hence the 
penalty on poverty is greater than that which is 
attached to any absolute crime. Nor is this all, 
as the saying is; nothing like all. It’s astonish- 
ing the spirit of independence the possession of 
money inspires, and equally astonishing are the 
dejection and humility which the non-posses- 
sion of it induces. If a man has no money, his 
mind is ill at ease ; he cannot feel comfortable 
any how — it amounts to an absolute physical 
impossibility for him to hold up his head like a 
man who has lots. He can’t do it! It’s of no use 
to physic him with philosophy! All the phi- 
losophy in the world is insufficient to cure his 
pecuniary disease. He can’t understand your 
philosophy then, and he won’t understand. He 
knows better. He knows that he has got no 
money .' — a species of knowledge which affects 
alike body and soul. And yet, notwithstanding 
money is so valuable — so precious, that its ab- 
sence teems with misery and humiliation ; not- 
withstanding it is so dear, so highly prized when 
it is wanted, that we will risk even our lives to 
obtain it, how thoughtlessly we waste it ! how 
freely we squander it away, when it is gained, 
as if its possession inspired the belief, that we 
should never want another five-pound note so 
long as we had the ability to breathe ! Beyond 
all dispute — for there cannot exist two opinions 
on the subject — in this little matter a man is an 
ass. 

Now, all this is very profound, but Valentine 
really knew nothing about it. He only knew 
this, that in a pecuniary sense he was getting 
remarkably short, and that it became absolutely 
necessary to write to Uncle John for a fresh 
supply. A blessed position for a man to be 
placed in is that, in which he has but to say, “ I 
want so much,” and so much is sent as a matter 
of course. This was precisely the position of 
Valentine; but before he wrote home, he was 
anxious to see the Goodmans, in order to ascer- 
tain it they could, or would, give him any far- 
ther information with respect to his benevolent 
old friend. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the day on 
which he intended to write to Uncle John, he 
set off for the residence of Walter, and was cer- 
tainly somewhat startled on being unable to 
discover the house in which he had lived. On 
arriving at the spot where the house had stood, 
he could see but the foundation, and a few burnt 
beams; but on making inquiries at a shop in the 
vicinity, he not only ascertained what had hap- 
pened from a person who gave him a really 
heart-rending account of the occurrence, but 
t'as informed that Walter and his family were 
aj that time lodging in a house directly opposite 
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of course he immediately went, and 


l ’mg sent up his card, paced the parlour into 
which he had been shown with considerable 


anxiety; for, possessing a heart in which the 

f # 


kindliest feelings of uur nature had been im- 


planted, he deeply sympathized with those of 
whose dreadful sufferings so frightful a picture 
had been drawn. He had not, however, dwelt 
upon the calamity long, when a person dashed 
into the room, and exclaimed, “Hallo, my young 
trump! don’t you know me!” 

Valentine in a moment knew the voice to be 
that of Horace; but his person he certainly 
would not have known. “Good God!” said be, 
grasping his hand, “ is it possible 1” 

“It just is,” cried Horace, “and no mistake 
about it. Don’t I look a beauty, eh! Did you 
ever see such a Guy 7 ! But thank Heaven for 
all things,” he continued, pulling off a large wig, 
and displaying his head, the black skin of which 
had just began to peel. “It’s a comfort no doubt, 
if you can but just look at the thing in the right 
light.” 

“And how is your father!” inquired Valen- 
tine. 

“ Why,” replied Horace with great solemnity 
of aspect, “ he’s as much like a jolly old cinder 
as possible. He’s frizzled all up into one lump 
of coke. I’m rummy enough, but lor ! Ac’s out 
and out ! There’s no mistake at all about him.” 

“ But he’s out of all danger, I hope!” 

“Oh! yes; he’s getting on like a brick. I 
thought he was booked though at one time, for 
of all the unhappy looking bits of black crack- 
ling! — did you ever happen to see a smoked 
pig! Because if you ever did, you have seen 
something like him. — You wouldn’t believe him 
to be flesh and blood. It ou wouldn’t know him 
in fact from a jolly old piece ol burnt cork. He 
stood it, however, throughout, like a trump, and 
I’ll back him after this against any regular saltv- 
mander going.” 

“ And the ladies, how are they!” 

“Why, they’re only tollolish. Y T ou know 
what women are. They don’t like the look of 
the governor at all, and certainly he don t look 
particularly fresh.” 

“Well,” said Valentine, rising, “Ira really 
very sorry for what has occurred, and if you 
think that I can be of service to you in any way, 
I hope vou will command me. I’ll not detain 
you now.” 

“ I wish you would, old boy,” said Horace, 
with much earnestness. “Y’ou’d be doing me a 
very 7 great favour. The fact is, our out-and-out 
old fool of a doctor won’t let me have more than 
one glass of wine a day, which of course is par- 
ticularly rotten, more especially now I’m getting 
all right again. But the old fool won t listen to 
reason ; nor will the two women, who are of 
course on his side, and who keep the blessed 
wine locked up, just as if body and soul could 
be kept on decent terms with each other, by that 
nasty lush which he expects me to swallow by 
the pailful. Upon my soul, that little wretch of 
a boy, to whom he gives about two pence a 
month to carry out all his poison, is everlast- 
ingly at the door with his basket full of some 
infernal tincture of filth. I’ve kicked him right 
bang into the road three times; but he still 
comes, and comes. I’ll half murder him some 
day.” 

“ But of course it does you good ! 

“ Is it rational to suppose it! Is it any thing 
like rational to entertain the idea, that such 
hog-wash as that can do any fellow good! It’s 
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the nastiest muck that ever was concocted to 
disorder the bowels of a Christian. Do you 
happen to know what assafoetida is ? Because, 
if you do, you know what sort of physic I swill, 
for they shove a lot of that into every blessed 
bottle. I’m certain it’s that: there can be no 
mistake, I should know it a mile off; that, and 
the stuff they sell to poison the bugs, constitute 
‘the mixture as before,’ and an extremely plea- 
sant mixture it is, if you can but get it down. 
Now, I want you, therefore, to do me the kind- 
ness; if you’ll stop — if it be only for a quarter 
of an hour, I shall take it as an especial mark 
of friendship, for I can gammon them out of 
some wine for you, and that’s the only way in 
which I can see my way clear to get a glass for 
myself; for of course I can’t stir out of the house 
with this jolly old smoke-dried countenance, tat- 
tooed and scored like the nob of a Choctaw 
Chief. It’s worse, ten to one worse, than having 
the small-pox. The measles are a fool to it ; 
and as for the itch ! — there, you may believe me 
or not, as you like, but if all the infernal tribes 
of wasps, bugs, musquitoes, fleas, and every 
other kind of vermin in nature were marching 
about me in everlasting legions, they couldn’t 
produce an itch like it. I’ll defy them to do it 1 
and yet that old donkey that scours me out, has 
the face to tell me that I ought not to scratch it! 
I’m regularly drowned about seven times a day, 
in what he christens lotion — the nastiest, grea- 
siest, slipperiest muck that ever made a tom-cat 
sick. It does me no good ; it only makes me 
itch more, as I tell the old fool, who however 
takes no sort of notice at all of what / say, as if 
I didn’t know about my own feelings best! If 
I seriously expostulate with him, he only laughs 
and directs them to ‘rub it in;’ rub it in ! Oh! 
never mind ; rnb it in ! And they do rub it in 
like devils. But don’t go just yet, there’s a 
trump,” he added, and rushed from the room 
quite delighted with the idea of having an addi- 
tional glass of wine. 

“What an extraordinary creature !” thought 
Valentine, on being left alone. “ How dreadfully 
be must suffer; and yet how his spirits sustain 
him. Most men, if in his present state, would 
be lying in bed, increasing by dwelling upon 
their agony, and groaning as if groans alone 
were capable of effecting a cure.” 

“All right! all right!” cried Horace, bouncing 
into the room, “I’ve done the trick. I’ve gam- 
moned them both, that you’ve been walking a 
very long distance, and feel most particularly 
faint. So it’s to come down directly. They 
wouldn’t trust me with it, though ; I suppose 
they fancied that I should walk into the decanter 
on the stairs. But no matter — come in ! — Now 
I look upon this as very friendly.” 

The servant at this moment entered with the 
wine, and Horace observed that there was no 
mistake about her. 

“If you please, sir,” said the girl, addressing 
Valentine, “Missises compliments, and she’d 
take it as a particular favour, if you wouldn’t 
allow Mr. Horace to have more than half a glass.” 

“ Why you out-and-out, know nothing, wretch! 
what d’ye mean 1” cried Horace. “ Is this your 
gratitude? Didn’t I carry you over the tiles? 
Be off! — I hate the sight of you !” and he pulled 
off his wig and threw tt at her with great energy, 


as she darted like lightning from the room 1 
“You see!” he continued, as he picked up his ^ 
wig, “this is just the way they serve me J av i 
after day. If I hadn’t the temper of an angej ? 

they’d drive me into fits. But come! — Maywj !l 
never want nothing.” 

Having earnestly delivered this beautiful set,, 'i 
timent, and emptied his glass, he smacked his ’ 
lips with really infinite gusto, and replenished ' 

“ Bring me a bottle of wine, there’s a trump!" 
said he. “ Do, if you have any charity in yo ti t 
You haven’t an idea what a favour I should es! * 
teem it. It’s the handsomest present you cotilj 1 
possibly make me. You could call to-morroiv ' 
you know, and bring it snugly in your pocket l 
But don’t let them see it, if you do, I’m done. : 
It would be to me the highest treat in nature. • 
Success to you, old boy!” he continued, again 1 
emptying his glass. “ You don’t know how 
happy I am to see you !” 

“ Well, now,” said Valentine, “how did this 
dreadful calamity occur?” 

“ Why, you see,” replied Horace, “ the old ; 
governor was a little bit thick in the clear, and 1 
they fancied that somebody ought to sit up with i 
him. Of course, I saw in a twinkling, who that 
somebody must be ; I knew that, being a plea- 
sant job, I was to have it; and I wasn’t at all 
out of my reckoning. I did have it, naturally; 

I had it for three blessed nights, and as I went 
to bed immediately after breakfast, I snoozed 
very soundly till supper time came. Well, yon 
see, on the third night the governor was uni 
bearable, for what must he do but take it into 
his jolly old sconce, that Uncle Grim was in the 
room ! It’s a fact upon my soul ! He would 
have it that he was standing at the foot of the 
bed, and nothing could drive it out of him. 1 
tried all I knew to swindle the old ass into the 
belief that I had pitched him neck and crop out 
of the window; but no; he wouldn’t have it; he 
fancied he saw him there still ; and after cutting 
away like a jolly old lunatic for two or three 
hours, he dropped off, as I thought, to sleep. 
Well! as soon as I saw his eyes closed right 
and tight, I left the room to get a cup of hot cof- 
fee, which I knew was all regular in the kitchen, 
and I suppose that as soon as my blessed back 
was turned, the old ass jumped out and set fire 
to the bed-clothes, for on running up again, which 
I did like a wheelbarrow, I found the room in 
flames, and him laughing like a fool fit to split 
I called to him again and again, but he took no 
notice; I put it to him whether he didn’t think 
he was a donkey, but he made no reply; I 
couldn’t drag him out; I couldn’t get at him; I 
couldn’t even get into the room, and it was not 
until the whole house was one flake of fire and 
he was as black as an old tin pot, that I was 
able, by smashing in the pannel of the wainscot, 
to lug him into the passage, and thence out of 
the house. I ran up again after that, to lav my 
fist upon a little lot of documents; but lor! the 
room was full of blazes, and to add to the 
comfort of my position, I wish I may die if the 
jolly old stairs didn’t fall the very moment I 
wished to descend. Well, up to the attic I flew, 
and out upon the tiles I bounced like a ball. It 
was there that I met with that girl whom you 
saw — who certainly did startle me a little above 
a bit— and there we were forced to remain, till 
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n fen one of the firemen — who was a trump every 
C N:: inch of him — came to our assistance. Well! 
Wt having caught hold of the girl, with about the 
Mis same coolness as if there had been nothing the 
e -'-)lii matter, he cocked me into a sort of a long cotton 
stocking, and down I slipped gradually from the 
eantifuli parapet to the ground. But the friction ! — Oh 
nucbj don’t mention it ! My skin was like the crack- 
repfci ling of a roast leg of pork overdone ; and as for 
satm: my poor toggery ! — the fire had made it so par- 
iritj : ticularly rotten, that I came out as naked as a 
I sbotS new-born devil. I didn’t, however, feel much 
ityottf more then; but in the morning, when the ex- 
to-ri.- citement had gone a little off, perhaps I didn’t! 
onr pa Talk of Fox’s Book of Martyrs! I’ll bet ten to 
i, I'm 4 one there wasn’t a martyr among them that suf- 
inta fered a tithe of what I did. It made me so 
medis savage! But don’t let us talk any more about 
kirn: it. Every evil is pregnant with good; the off- 
spring of this is the fact of its being over, and 
>w d::t that is an absolute blessing.” 

Valentine listened to all this with the utmost 
, «ihi attention ; but that which struck him with greater 
cletr force than all the rest, was the fact of Walter 
sit opt having endeavoured to burn the apparition of 
>,wl his brother out of the room. What could pos- 
ing ap sibly have induced him,” thought he, “ to have 
isn’t » recourse to such an expedient 1 One would 
Mini have thought that the notion of his brother being 
ash presert, instead of exciting angry feelings, would 
[ S t have been calculated to comfort and console 

Wei hint. But every thing tends to confirm my be- 
f in hef of his being the victim of some foul play.” 
akeii There was a pause; but it was not of long 
aas duration, for Horace again replenished his glass, 
He 7 an( i pave as a toast: “ the knock-kneed quaker.” 
bon “Have you seen or heard any thing of your 
fii: uncle 1” inquired Valentine, with considerable 

. j, ; earnestness. 

| ere: Horace looked at him intently, as if he wished 

a ve. *° reat l the motive which prompted the question, 
!r a an( l then answered, “ No, I can’t say that I have; 
of; 1 believe that he is all right somewhere, but 
t( i! where I don’t know, nor does any one else but 
s eP the governor.” 

,fh:: “Then,” thought Valentine, “when the go- 

jlir yernor is convalescent, since his imagination 
stiii ! s so susceptible of apparently supernatural 
jv; mfluenc.es, I’ll wring the secret from him by ap- 
j B| ii Patently supernatural means.” 

“ What, are you off!” cried Horace, as Valen- 

$ t r I i r- , 

t nave letters to write, which will take me 
'i,; some time.” 

ri v “ Well, if you must go, you know, why you 
it: must: but mind, don’t forget me, there’s a cha- 

„ stable soul. You’ve no idea what a relief this 

ij ( ;l S‘ a ss or two of wine has been to me to-day. If 

a i[i y® 11 can ’ 1 bring a bottle, you know, bring a pint. 
„ that thief of a doctor, I know, wants to rattle 
my life out, with his nasty messes; therefore, 
i,: v™ 1 forget to bring me some, there’s a good 

■ , fellow.” 

Valentine promised that he would not, and 
t jjl * | r wishing him well over it, and requesting 
to be remembered up-stairs, he left the house, 
p; 'he view of writing forthwith to uncle John. 

mf 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

The Masquerade at Vauxhall. 

Moralists declaim against masquerades; 
they contend that they are things which ought 
not to be countenanced; they will not hear a 
syllable advanced in their favour, although it is 
manifest that they who denounce them, are ex- 
tremely inconsistent, if they fail to denounce 
the whole world, inasmuch, as the world is one 
grand masquerade, and all who live in it are 
maskers: from the king to the mendicant, all 
are masked and their actions form neither more 
nor less than one grand social system of mum- 
mery. Deception is the primary object of all, 
and there is nothing they seek to disguise more 
than that. What man can tell what another 
man is I He may guess ; he may make up his 
mind that he is this or that ; but he is able to 
discover his true character no more, than he i3 
able to discover the seal of the soul ; for while 
each assumes a character he wishes to sustain, 
all strive to appear to be that which they are 
not. 

Masquerades are therefore the types of the 
world, and are, with the world, to be applauded 
or censured equally. Each is a miniature world 
of itself, in which goodness, vice, folly, and 
knavery mix with the most absolute indiscri- 
mination, and whether our view be comprehen- 
sive or limited, we see that the object of ail is 
disguise. 

Independently, however, of this high consi- 
deration, masquerades are an exceedingly plea- 
sant species of entertainment, and the only 
wonder is, that in private life they are not to 
greater extent upheld. When men say, that 
vice invariably attends them, they say but that 
which is applicable to all entertainments; but 
if they be properly conducted a more really 
delightful kind of amusement can scarely be 
conceived. 

Now Valentine had heard much about mas- 
querades, but of course, as they are confined to 
the metropolis, he had never been at one. Hav- 
ing an anxious desire, however, to witness the 
scene, he embraced an opportunity which a 
“carnival” at Vauxhall afforded, and having 
purchased on the evening appointed a ticket, 
and a very extraordinary nose, which he placed 
in his hat, that it might not be spoiled, started 
off in high spirits alone. 

It was a beautiful evening, and as the moon 
shone brightly and the air was refreshing, he 
made up his mind to walk at least half the dis- 
tance ; but he had not proceeded far, before his 
attention was attracted towards a really magni- 
ficent-looking creature in a splendid Grecian 
dress, who was holding a conversation with a 
dirty-looking cabman. Valentine thought the 
association odd, but as he heard, in reply to the 
cabman’s remark, “It’s a hateenpenny fare” — 
the Grecian beauty say, “ I have but a shil- 
ling,” the mistery was solved in a moment. 

“I can lend you some silver,” said Valentine, 
“how much do you want?” 

“ I — feel obliged,” said the Grecian beauty 
who seemed greatly confused, “I want but six- 
pence.” 

Valentine placed half-a-crown in her hand. 
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and walked on until he came to the coach-stand, 
at Kennington Cross, when fancying he had 
walked far enough, he jumped into a cab, and 
was whirled to Vauxhall in the space of five 
minutes. 

There was a crowd round the entrance, con- 
sisting of about a thousand persons, who had 
assembled for the purpose of catching a glance 
of the maskers; and as Valentine had seen, at 
the bottom of the bills, an announcement to the 
effect, that no person would be admitted without 
a mask, he fancied it proper to put on his nose 
before he alighted from the cab. 

“Oh! oh! there’s a conk ! there’s a smeller! 
Oh! oh!” exclaimed about fifty voices in 
chorus. 

Valentine felt flattered by these notes of ad- 
miration, and having bowed to the crowd pass- 
ed in. 

Now when their Royal Highnesses Rieza 
Koolee Meerza, Najaf Koolee Meerza, and Sey- 
moor Meerza, of Persia, were in London, they 
went to Vauxhall on an ordinary night, and this 
is their description of the place and its glories : 
— “In the evening we visited a large garden, 
beautifully lighted up, and the fireworks we saw 
here made us forget all others that we had al- 
ready seen. A garden, a heaven ; large, adorned 
with roses of different colours in every direc- 
tion, the water was running on the beautiful 
green, pictures were drawn on every wall. — 
Here and there were young moonly-faces selling 
refreshments. There were burning in this place 
about two millions of lights, each giving a dif- 
ferent colour; the lanterns and lights are so 
arranged as to make poetry, in such a manner 
that they have no end. On every side there 
appeared the moon a,nd the sun, with the planets, 
each moving in its orbit; and in every, there 
were about 10,000 Frank moons, walking and 
gazing about, where the roses and their tribes 
were admiring their beautiful cheeks. Each 
was taken by the hand; such a company in 
such a place says to the soul, ‘ Behold thy para- 
dise !’ ” 

Now, however absurd this description may 
seem — however ridiculous it may in reality be, 
it portrays the feelings with which Valentine 
was inspired, when the brilliant scene opened 
before him. He felt absolutely enchanted, and 
gazed upon the spectacle in a state of amaze- 
ment the most intense. He beheld the apparent- 
ly interminable festoons of variegated lamps, 
and heard the merry shouts, and the martial 
music in the distance. His whole soul was 
inspired, and he felt that peculiarly thrilling 
sensation which modern philosophers so beau- 
tifully describe, when they say of a mortal, that 
“ he don’t know exactly whether he is standing 
on his head or his heels.” He pulled off his 
nose, but that made no difference: he was still 
completely lost in admiration; and when he did 
at length manage to find himself again, he saw 
around him groups of gaily dressed creatures, 
who appeared to have come from all quarters 
of the globe, with the view of imparting life 
and spirit to the scene. Greeks, Germans, 
Chinese, Russians, Dutchmen, Turks, Persians, 
Italians, apes, bears, sylphs, wild Indians, and 
devils, were the most distinguished foreigners 
present; while the most distinguished natives 


were, beadles, clowns, pantaloons, soldj c i 
sailors, sweeps, jugglers, barristers, knigfi 
jockeys, beef-eaters, firemen, nuns, footml 
widows, harlequins, ballad-singers, romps a 
old maids. The Persian princes saw the “f 
moons” in petticoats only; Valentine but behi 
a great variety of them in trowsers, and af 
having reviewed them for some consideral 
time, his astonishment somewhat subsided' 
began to feel himself again, and replaced ! 
nose, and having got into the middle of a stret 
of mortals and immortals, who were follow! 
the sound of a bell, he soon found himself win 
a really elegant little theatre, in which a p< 
man was mouthing what were termed “imj 
tions” of some of the most popular actors 
the day. 

Valentine listened to the commencement 
this pitiful business with an expression of ct 
tempt. He felt it to be a dreadful waste of tii 
which ought not, on such an occasion, to 
tolerated; and, therefore, throwing his voi 
just behind the poor creature, said solemnly 
the notorious jumping wobble of the particu 
actor whom the man was pretending to irnita 
“Sir-r-r, do you-er expect me to endure-er t] 
insult!” 

The fellow turned round very sharply in | 
full expectation of seeing his prototype behi 
him; and although he was in this little parti: 
lar disappointed, the confusion into which t 
idea of his being there had thrown him, ma 
him look so exceedingly droll, that the audien 
began to laugh very naturally and very merri 

“Enough! enough!” shouted Valentine, a 
the shout had at least a hundred echoes, whi 
had the effect of confusing the poor man s 
more; and although he tried desperately ht 
to recover his self-possession, every faithl 
imitation he attempted drew forth such lu 
crous expressions of ridicule, that he eventua 
shuffled off the stage with a look of scorn whi 
was highly theatrical, appropriate, and tellinj 

The audience, however, remained to see sot 
other dreadful business — a fact which Valenti 
held to be. under the circumstances, monstro 
He therefore rushed from the theatre with t 
laudable view of hunting up the individual w 
had the management of the bell, and havi 
happily found him with the instrument unc 
his arm, he made up his mind to get hold of 
somehow. 

“ Well , old fellow,” said he, silting down 
one of the boxes, “Do you ever drink brant 
and- water I” 

“ Always, sir, when I can get it,” replied I 
witty bellman. 

“Well,” said Valentine, throwing down 
shilling, “then run and get a glass and brinj 
hot.” 

The unsuspecting individual placed his b 
upon the table, and trotted off at once with 
expression of pleasure the most profound, whi 
happened to be precisely what Valentine wa 
ed, for he immediately laid hold of the no: 
instrument in question and taking it with h 
into one of the dark walks near the back of l 
theatre, commenced ringing away with un; 
ralleled fury. This suited his views to a ha 
The effect was instantaneous throughout t 
gardens: all were in motion — a living stret 
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issued from the theatre — in fact, from all quar- 
ters the rush towards the spot in which he rang 
the bell so furiously was sufficiently tremendous 
to realize his fondest anticipations. He beheld 
with delight the mighty torrent coming towards 
him in the full expectation of seeing something 
very grand; but as they approached, he slipped 
away through the shrubbery which led to an- 
other walk equally dark, where holding the bell 
in both hands, he began to ring again with all 
the energy in his nature. Back went the crowd 
thinking naturally enough that they had taken 
the wrong direction, and as Valentine kept ring- 
ing as if he wished to raise the dead, their curi- 
osity was excited to an extraordinary pitch, and 
they increased their speed in proportion. The 
stream turned the corner; and down the wmlk 
it rushed, wdien Valentine, perceiving a some- 
what short cui into the middle of the gardens, 
walked very deliberately in that direction, de- 
riving at the same time considerable amusement 
from the fact of the people still rushing down 
the walk, of course wondering what on earth 
was to be seen. By the time this particular 
■walk became full, he had reached the open 
space in the centre of the gardens, and having 
jumped upon one of the tables which stood just 
behind the grand orchestra, he recommenced 
ringing as furiously as before. The crowd for 
a moment hesitated, as if they really doubted 
the evidence of their own ears; but having sa- 
tisfied themselves as to the quarter from which 
the sound of the bell proceeded, they rushed 
back at once, and there Valentine stood, still 
ringing away with all the force at his command. 
He did not attempt to move an inch from the 
spot, nor did he mean to move until he had 
drawn them all round him, which he had no 
sooner accomplished, than, perceiving the hoax, 
they simultaneously burst into one roar of 
laughter. 

Determined to keep up the spirit of the thing, 
he now began to issue a formal proclamation; 
but the crowd were so convulsed, and made 
so deafening a noise, that his own voice was 
drowned in the general clamour. 

“Hurrah! now my lads!” shouted the leader 
of a press-gang — “Now, then! bear a hand!” 
and a dozen stout fellows, whom he led, raised 
the table upon which the Herald Valentine was 
standing, with the praiseworthy intention of 
bearing him in triumph round the gardens. 

Any thing but that would have met his views 
precisely ; but it did so happen that he had been 
, °™® * n triumph before! — the equal rightites 
ad borne him in triumph round Clerkenwell 
reen a factof which he had so lively a recol- 
ection, that, he seized the very earliest oppor- 
unity of leaping from the table, when, pulling 
o his nose, that he might not be recognized, he 
txed with the crowd, who seemed to enjoy the 
thing exceedingly. 

, ® rst ob J ect now was to restore the bell to 
e individual who had the really legitimate 
anagement thereof, and having accomplished 
ts to the entire satisfaction of that individual. 

ver y ^'surely towards the spot in 
„ Neptune was represented sitting majes- 
ca ly m his shelldrawn by fiery looking steeds. 

ol whose extended nostrils issued streams of 
'tug water. This group looked extremely pic- 


turesque, and while it was being admired by 
Valentine, a little fellow dressed as a school-boy 
with a hoop in his hand, approached with a 
child who had a skipping rope tied round her 
waist. 

“That, my little dear,” said the school-boy, 
“is Neptune the god of the sea,” and the tones 
in which this information was conveyed, had the 
effect of even startling Valentine, who thought 
it a most extraordinary voice to proceed from a 
boy ; and yet he was dressed in every particular 
like a boy, and had on an exceedingly juvenile 
mask. 

“ It’s very pretty, isn’t it I” observed the little 
girl. “ But what does it mean 1” The school- 
boy began to explain to her Neptune’s trans- 
formations and their object; but Valentine no 
sooner perceived his design, than throwing his 
voice towards Neptune, he exclaimed, “ Wretch! 
— Forbear!” 

The boy trembled, and dropped his hoop, and 
then fumbled about his pockets, and eventually 
drew out a pair of gold spectacles; but the mo- 
ment he lifted up his juvenile mask to put them 
on, the child shrieked and ran away, for he dis- 
played the shrivelled face of a decrepit old man, 
who really appeared to be an octogenarian. 

Valentine naturally felt disgusted, and drew 
a little aside ; when, as he took no apparent no- 
tice of what had occurred, the boy pulled off his 
cap, and exhibited a little head perfectly bald, 
and having lifted his juvenile mask up higher 
in order to see through his spectacles with 
greater distinctness, he examined the group 
with an expression of amazement. 

“ Shame !” cried Valentine, sending his voice 
in the same direction ; “ You wretched, wretched 
old man ! Are my actions fit to be explained to 
a child 1” 

The “boy” trembled again violently, and 
while looking and shuffling about in a state of 
great alarm, he placed his foot upon the edge of 
the hoop that had fallen, and as it rose on the 
instant it came in contact with his shin with so 
much force that he absolutely groaned with the 
pain it occasioned. 

“Away!” cried Valentine, through Neptune, 
“Reform! ere it be too late!” and the “boy” 
hobbled away as fast as his feeble legs could 
carry him tou'ards a spot in which the lights 
were most brilliant. Here he got into one of 
the boxes to look at his old shin, and while he 
was rubbing au’ay with great energy, and curs- 
ing both Neptune and the hoop very profoundly, 
Valentine entered the same box and sat down 
unperceived. 

“Have you hurt yourself much, my little fel- 
low!” said he at length. “Oh! never mind, my 
man. It will soon be well! Don’t cry! Let me 
rub it with a little cold brandy-and-water. Here, 
waiter! some brandy-and-water, cold — quick !” 

The very moment, however, the “ boy” be- 
came conscious of Valentine’s presence, he left 
oft’ both rubbing and cursing, and limped with 
considerable dexterity into the next box. 

“That poor little boy has hurt his leg,” said 
Valentine, on the brandy-and-water being pro- 
duced. “Just see what you can do for him, will 
you!” and he and the waiter proceeded at once 
to the box in which the little boy was rubbing 
his ^htn, with great apparent agony. “Here, 
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my little man,” he continued, “let the waiter 
mb some of this in for you, there’s a good boy. 
I’m sure you must have injured yourself very 
much.” 

The good little boy left off rubbing again, and 
having muttered something which sounded very 
much like a naughty exclamation, he limped 
across the gardens with his dear little hoop. 

“You’ll excuse me, sir,” said the waiter, who 
had been labouring very laudably to suppress a 
fit of laughter, “but how werry green you are, 
sir! Why that little boy’s a hold man !” 

“I know it,” said Valentine, “I was anxious 
to make him ashamed of himself, that was all.” 

“Ah !” exclaimed the waiter, shaking his head 
very piously, “ you’d never do that, sir; he’s too 
far gone. He’s a lord, sir, and nothing can 
shame him. He’s always here after the werry 
little gals, and the leetler they are, sir, the better 
he likes ’em.” 

As Valentine made no farther observation, 
the waiter of course left him, and he continued 
in the box until the fireworks were announced, 
when he proceeded at once to the gallery, in 
order to have an uninterrupted view. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” exclaimed at least a hundred 
voices, as the first splendid rocket ascended 
with a roar; but, albeit these ironical exclama- 
tions were perpetually uttered, they failed to 
divert the attention of Valentine, who really 
thought the whole exhibition magnificent. He 
had never witnessed any thing at all comparable 
in point of grandeur, and hence the only thing 
which failed to delight him, was the fact of the 
last device shooting itself away. 

The very moment the fireworks were over, 
there was a fresh importation of noise. A mob 
of sweeps, and a legion of recruits were intro- 
duced, and the clamour they raised was deci- 
dedly terrific. The sweeps had apparently been 
boiled for the occasion, and then very delicately 
tinted with soot; while the recruits were pre- 
ceded by the “merry fife and drum,” which had 
an effect so enlivening, that Valentine almost 
unconsciously marched with them, until he came 
in front of a place which was called the grand 
pavilion, and which commanded a view of the 
greater portion of the gardens. 

“ That’s a delightful place to sit in,” thought 
Valentine, “I may as well go up at once;” and 
accordingly into the pavilion he went, and found 
it thronged with very droll-looking creatures, 
apparently full of life and spirit. 

Having seated himself in one of the boxes in 
front, so as to have a full view of the scene, he 
again took off his really extraordinary nose to 
look round him with more perfect freedom. 
Immediately beneath him, some remarkable 
characters were having a quadrille, and this 
had a very curious effect, inasmuch as all dis- 
tinctions appeared to be levelled. A dustman 
was dancing with a Persian princess; a wild 
red Indian with a nun; a learned judge with a 
nut-brown gipsy; and a sweep in his May-day 
habiliments with a sylph ; while the style in 
which each of them moved, was so strikingly 
characteristic, that they appeared to have stu- 
died to make the scene as grotesquely ludicrous 
as possible. 

“Most potent, grave, and reverend signors,” 
said a scraggy creature, stalking into the pa- 


vilion, in the character of Othello, with a 
markably short pipe in his mouth, “ that I hj, 

taken away this old cock’s daughter .” * ! 

was about to proceed, but as he had placed h ! 
heavy hand upon the head of a very fiery^ ' 
gentleman, he received in an instant a glass , 
champagne in his sooty countenance— an j,‘ 1 
suit which the “valiant Moor” put in hispid ' 
and stalked out with appropriate solemnity V ' 
smoke it. 

“What did you order, sir!” inquired onej 
the waiters addressing Valentine. 

“Nothing: what have you to eat!” 

“Ham and chicken, sir, roast — ” 

“ That will do : let me have it as soon as p 0 , 
sible,” said Valentine, who in the excitenu, 
had altogether forgotten his stomach, which tu' t 
began to hint at the fact of its being empty. 

He had scarcely, however, time to reflect Uto 
this circumstance, before the dishes were pl ats ; 
before him, and having ordered some wine.il 
commenced a very pleasing operation, to whit' 
the gay scene imparted an additional zest. 

As the place in which he sat was so conspi 
cuous that those who passed the pavilion co£ : 
scarcely fail to see him, it was not longbefon 
he was recognized by the identical Grecia; 
beauty, whom he had seen in conversation \ni> 
the cabman, and who entered the pavilion a 
once. 

“ I have to thank you,” said she, removinghj 
mask, “ for your kindness to me this eveniti 
It is more than I could have expected from; 
perfect stranger.” 

“Oh, the cab!” said Valentine, recollect® 
the circumstance, don’t name it. You hari 
been here of course ever since!” 

“ I have,” she replied ; “ I have been looking 
in vain for a person whom I fully expected i 
see.” 

“ You must feel very faint!” observed Valet, 
tine, “ sit down and have some supper.” 

“ I’m extremely obliged, but — I fear I shall be 
intruding.” 

“ Not at all ! not in the least ! sit down.” An: 
she did so, but with evident timidity. 

“ There is,” thought Valentine, “ in the mils 
of this scene at least one heavy heart — a heat 
probably susceptible of all the most amiate 
feelings of our nature, yet blasted by the cot- 
sciousness of guilt.” And he gazed with afee! 
ing of pity upon the beautiful creature beta 
him, and as he gazed, he perceived the teat 
trickling down her cheeks, which she appears 
to be most anxious to conceal. 

Fancying that his steady look had sometrk 
embarrassed her, he assumed an air of gaiety- 
although he did not at that moment feel gay- 
and began to direct her attention to the mot 
grotesque creatures that came within view. Hi 
could not, however, extort from her a smils 
She appeared to feel grateful, exceedingly gra::- 
ful,for all the attentions shown, but her feature 
were as rigid as marble. She ate but little, an: 
was silent, except indeed when it became nt 

■ cessary for her to answer the direct questions t: 
Valentine. 

“You are not in good spirits this evening!' 
he observed, after having for some considerate 

■ time tried to divert her. 
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“I never am,” she replied faintly; “I have 
not been for many, very many dreadful months.” 
There was something irresistibly touching in 
the heart-broken tones in which these words 
were uttered; but as Valentine was anxious 
not to increase the pain she evidently endured, 
he at once waived the subject, and tried again to 
cheer her. 

“Is that the earl!” inquired a person who sat 
behind Valentine, pointing to a small sallow 
consumptive-looking creature, who was leaning 
against the side of the pavilion, as if he had 
not the power to stand without support. 

The Grecian beauty started, and appeared 
much confused. 

“Why do you tremble'!” inquired Valentine. 

“ ’Tis he,” she replied, “ he who has been the 
cause of all my affliction.” And the tears again 
sprang into her eyes, and she sobbed, while en- 
deavouring to conceal them. 

Valentine turned towards the earl, and looked 
at him with an expression of contempt. 

“But for him,” continued the miserable girl, 
“I should still have been virtuous — still pure.” 
“Is it possible!” said Valentine, “that a 
wretched-looking creature like that could have 
robbed you of virtue I” 

“It was his title;” she replied, “it was that by 
which I was fascinated — not by his person.” 
“But how came you first to know him !” in- 
quired Valentine. “ Come, come, tell me all;” 
and having at length succeeded in somewhat 
subduing her emotion, he prevailed upon her 
to explain to him. briefly, the circumstances out 
of which her affliction arose. 

“My poor father,” said she, “is a clergyman 
residing nearly a hundred miles from London, 
and the disgrace which I have brought upon 
him, afflicts me more, far more than all be- 
sides. By him, about six months since, I was 
taken to our election ball. The earl was there; 
I danced with him ; he paid me marked atten- 
tion throughout the evening, and called the fol- 
lowing day, and on becoming acquainted with 
the circumstances of my father, who had then 
an exceedingly limited income, he exerted his 
influence in his favour, and the result was my 
father’s preferment. I was grateful — we were 
all, of course, exceedingly grateful to him for 
this act of kindness, and he became a constant 
visitor; but his object — although, alas ! it was 
Dot then perceived — was my ruin, and that he 
eventually accomplished. I eloped and came 
with him to London, where he engaged a house 
for me, and was for a few short weeks most 
attentive and kind, but after that his visits 
gradually became less and less frequent, until at 
length he deserted me entirely.” 

“ And is your father aware of your present 
position I” 

“He is not; I have not dared to write to him.” 
“ Do you think that he would not receive you 
a gain, if you were to explain to him how you 
are situated, and that you are anxious to return!” 
, ' l j/ e ar Dot; I much fear that he would not; 
ut having heard that the earl would be here to- 
D'ght, I borrowed this dress, which is like one 
e gave me, and came expressly in order to 
prevail upon him, if possible, to give me a sum 
sufficient to enable me to return to my poor dis- 
graced father, that I may throw myself in peni- 
8 


tence at his feet, and on my knees implore for- 
giveness.” 

“How much do you require for that purpose!” 
said Valentine, whom the relation of these cir- 
cumstances had touched most acutely. 

“I could manage it with even thirty shillngs,” 
she replied ; “ even that would enable me to 
return.” 

Valentine instantly drew out his purse. He 
had but two sovereigns and some silver. He 
gave her the two sovereigns, and urged her not 
to speak to the earl, but to go home at once and 
prepare for her journey. 

The poor girl appeared to be overwhelmed 
with gratitude. She a thousand times thanked 
him with eloquence and warmth, and having 
blessed him and kissed his hand fervently, left 
the pavilion unseen by the earl. 

Valentine now tried to shake off the feeling 
which the tale of this beautiful girl had inspired. 
He replaced his nose, walked again round the 
gardens, went to look at the hermit, and aston- 
ished the persons who were standing around, by 
sending his voice into the moon-lit cell, and 
making the old anchorite apparently repeat cer- 
tain passages in Byron’s Corsair. 

Still he felt somewhat dull, and returned 
towards the theatre, and as he found that the 
maskers were dancing there merrily, he joined 
them at once, and having engaged an active 
partner, in the similitude of a little female mid- 
shipman, he became again one of the gayest of 
the gay. 

Having enjoyed himself exceedingly for about 
an hour here, his ears were suddenly assailed by 
a series of extraordinary shrieks, which ap- 
parently proceeded from the pavilion, and as 
several of the females rushed in to inform their 
friends that “Slashing Soph” was having a 
glorious set to with a broom girl, he ran with 
the stream which at once issued forth, towards 
the spot. 

In front of the pavilion a crowd had assem- 
bled: a ring was formed, and the spectators 
stood a dozen deep. He could still hear the 
shrieks, mixed with loud exclamations of “ Cut 
away, Soph !— Pitch into her, Broomy !” and so 
on, but could not obtain even a glimpse of the 
belligerent powers. 

“ I will see who she is !” shrieked a female in 
the centre. 

“That voice!” thought Valentine, “ that voice!” 
He instantly elbowed his way through the crowd 
and beheld in “ Slashing Soph” the Grecian 
beauty ! 

He rushed to her at once and drew her back ; 
but she desperately resisted every effort to hold 

her. • _ ... 

“Let me alone!” she exclaimed; “I can lick 
her !— I’ll murder her!— Let me alone !” 

“Foolish girl! I will not!” cried Valentine 
firmly; but he had no sooner uttered the words, 
than she turned round and struck him in the 
face with considerable violence. 

He indignantly relinquished his hold, and she 
no sooner found herself free, than she sprang at 
the broom girl, who was backed by a dustman, 
and tore her cap and mask in an instant to 
tatters . The broom-girl, although a much more 
formidable-looking person, stood no chance 
whatever with her, for she stood up firmly, and 
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struck fairly out right and left, like a man ; and 
while she did so, indulged in the most horrible 
language that ever proceeded from human lips. 

Valentine was so utterly dsigusted, that he 
pressed at once out of the ring, and on approach- 
ing a female in the character of a nun, he in- 
quired if she knew the Grecian beauty. 

“Know her!” exclaimed the nun; “what, 
Slashing Soph '.—who don’t 1 Why, I’ve known 
her ever since she wasn’t higher than six-pen- 
’orth of ha’pence. We were brought up together 

only she happened to have a better education 

than me, and that has made her the most artful 
card that ever walked on two legs.” 

“But her parents are respectable, are they 
not!” said Valentine. 

“Her father was, no doubt,” replied the nun, 
“for her mother made him pay pretty hand- 
somely for her. Why, she’s the daughter of 
old mother Maxwell; don’t you know!” 

Most certainly Valentine knew nothing of the 
sort: he knew, well knew, that he had been 
duped, and that was all he did know about the 
matter. “ But what was the cause of this battle!” 
he inquired. 

“ Why, you see,” replied the nun, “about an 
hour ago, Soph got together a few of the girls, 
and stood champagne all round, and then bran- 
d v-and-water. She had just been playing modest, 
she said, to a sensitive young fool, whom she 
wheedled out of a couple of sovereigns, to ena- 
ble her to return to her father, and she laughed 
so heartily as she explained to them how she 
did it, and' drank so freely, that when she had 
spent all she had, she became so quarrelsome— 
as she always is when she has been drinking — 
that she pitched into the very first girl she could 
lay hold of, who happened to be this poor 
Broomy, as harmless a creatuie as ever lived.” 

“ But he who gave her the money must have 
been a fool indeed !” observed Valentine, by no 
means expecting a reply very flattering to him- 
self. 

“ Why, I don’t know so much about that, 
said the nun; “ when she makes a dead set at a 
man, she never leaves him until she has accom- 
plished her object. He is down to every move 
on the board, who is able to get over Soph.” 

At this moment another fight commenced. 
The dustman, who had backed the broom-girl, 
becoming excessively indignant at what he con- 
sidered an unwarrantable interference on the 
part of an ape, thought proper to strike that 
gentleman, who at once returned the blow with 
full interest thereon, and at it they went with 
appropriate desperation. The ape being by far 
the more active of the two, had decidedly the 
best of the battle, a fact which so enraged a very 
singular looking Scotchman, that, determined 
to take his revenge out of some one, he began 
to hammer away at a tall thin military individual, 
who was conversing with a lady in a 1 urkish 
dress, and this a sailor regarded as so strikingly 
unfair, that he rushed upon the Scotchman, and 
beat him most cruelly. This in return had the 
effect of arousing the pugnacity of many others, 
and in a short time the battle became general. 
Nor was it confined to this particular spot, for 
as a gentleman in the character of Punch, 
while leaning over the frontof the pavilion, had 
amused himself by pouring a quantity of wine 


into the mouth of a mask which its owner h; 
raised expressly for the purpose of kissing" 
flower-girl, the individual thus operated up ( 
was so indignant at the outrage, that he rush, 
up at once with the laudable view of deliberate 
pummelling Punch in the pavilion, which he d 
so unmercifully, that, as some cried “shame 
and others cried “bravo!” two parties w e 
immediately formed, and the fight became geo 
ral there. 

From the pavilion, the battle gradually spre: 
over the gardens, and a series of running figfc 
were kept up with great spirit. The peaceab 
disposed shrieked with fear, and ran about 
all directions with desperate energy. Sot 
sought refuge in the theatre, but even that so, 
became a gladiatorial arena, while others rush 
into the bar, near the entrance, and the rattli 
of punch bowls and glasses became avvf 
Boxes were broken down, and benches we 
pulled up, trees were shorn of their branch 
and tables were smashed — in short, every thi 
which could be made available as a weapi 
was with the utmost avidity seized by the me 
desperate, while at the extreme end of t 
gardens, the more rational were engaged in | 
interesting occupation of pulling down the vat 
gated lamps, and pitching them dexterously 
each other, which had a very good effect, in 
much as each lamp contained a quantity of, 
with which those whom they struck were p 
fusely anointed, and contrasted very amusin, 
with the furious onslaught made by those w 
appeared to feel that they were bound by so 
just and eternal principle to do all the serii 
mischief in their power. 

Valentine wisely kept aloof from all this, 
saw the combatants dealing out desperate bio 
with the most perfect indiscrimination, and 1 
no disposition whatever to join them, fort! 
weapons were employed, in some instant 
with frightful effect. The men were shout 
and swearing, while the women were sere: 
ing; some were struggling on the ground, tvl 
others were trampling over them; some tv 
climbing into the pavilion, while others tt 
leaping from it upon the heads of those belt 
in| fact, they fought so fiercely, and yelled v 
so much fury, that had a corresponding num 
of maniacs been let loose, they could neii 
have made more noise, nor have battled v 
more desperation. 

The police did all in their power to quell 
riot, but were incapable of accomplishing mi 
their authority was utterly contemned, for t 
numerical strength was but small. They 
however, eventually, by dint of great exerti 
succeed in getting hold of the Grecian bea 
whom they dragged out of the gardens, with 
view of locking her up; when Valentine— 
by no means regretted this proceeding, 
who had seen quite enough of the madmen 
were battling, they knew not why nor 
whom — left them, while they were still 
desperately at it, with just sufficient mone 
his purse to carry him home, and no more. 
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"» CHAPTER XXIX. 

rissj Z 

In which Valentine has the pleasure of meeting 
ier - two persons in whom he takes great interest, 
and wham he accompanies to a wax-work exhi- 
cll “ bittern. 

SB! , 

leiI “It is!” exclaimed A r alentine, one calm de- 
®! lighlful evening, as he turned into Grosvenor- 
square. “It must be the dear, sweet girl whom 
I rescued !” And this was unquestionably, un- 
D » i der the circumstances, an exceedingly natural 
r exclamation; for he at that moment met a most 
tit; elegant creature, whose glance, as she passed 
him, appeared to pierce his soul. 
l !i; He stopped on the instant ; and breathed ex- 
tremely hard. His blood thrilled through his 
!E veins: he heard his heart beat violently, and 
E|1 felt altogether particularly odd. 

(il “I am sure,” he continued, “ quite sure ! — and 
^ — and — why what an idiot I am 1 ” and he began 
•if to be really very angry with himself for enter- 
'• mining a feeling so essentially queer; still he 
In had not the power to shake it off. “ValIVal!” 

1 he exclaimed, addressing himself in the second 
i®- person singular, “ what, what are you about! 
ten Do you mean to remain standing here like a 

02 statue?” The person thus addressed appeared 
* to repudiate the idea; for he instantly com- 
lj- menced an irregular rush towards the object of 
Bj his adoration. 

B r With what graceful dignity she moved! — 
; i with what elegant ease did she hang on the arm 
: of him who, as a natural matter of course, was 

2 her father! Her air was, in the bright imagi- 
nation of Valentine, that of a sylph, or of an 
angel ! — there was poetry even in the folds of 
lo: her train as it swept the ground clean at each 
i i fairy-like step. 

He approached her! and experienced that 
peculiar heart-sinking sensation in a greater 
degree than before. He passed ! — and felt that 
- he had never in the whole course of his life 
walked so awkwardly. He could scarcely 
K 1 walk at all ! and as for keeping on the same 
r ; 1 rcuji of flags ! that became at once an absolute 
impossibility'. And then, where were his hands? 
His right was sometimes in his breast; then it 
wandered to the armhole of his waistcoat — then 
U P to his stock — and then into his coat pocket 
e; —while his left was, if possible, more restless 
still. He could not tell exactly how it was, but he 
had never found his hands at all troublesome 
]'■ ,^* ore ' drew off his gloves, and then drew 
hem on, and in doing so, split one of them clean 

4 hhross the back. Well, then, that wouldn’t do: 
it. e pulled it off again, and carried it in his hand ; 

' nY fr ter forward in this most undig- 

‘ thed fashion for a very considerable distance, 
' 8 “ad? a dead set at some celestial body 

th k imagination had established in 

5 -u 6 , vens f° r that particular occasion, and 

upped with a view of making a few profound 
s ronomical observations thereon, until the 
eauttful creature came up. This he held to be 
iitoirable ruse, and therefore looked — and 
o ed and felt so droll ! — She was a long time 
ommg!— _ a y er y long time. He must have 
run aie ?^ ver y fast! — He became quite im- 
u ‘ em ~ h ' ventured to look back; and found 
u us horror that she had vanished ! Which 


house could they have entered? It must have 
been one of them! Did they reside there? It 
was then too late for them to be making flying 
calls! Well! what was to be done ? Was he 
to remain there till midnight, or, to give a look 
up in the morning? He stood still, and turned 
the thing over in his mind, and eventually ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that it would be, under 
the circumstances, best for him to walk up and 
down for an hour or so then, when, if they did 
not come out, the probability would be, that they 
did reside there, in which case he would simply 
have to come every morning until he saw her, 
which he argued must, in the natural course of 
things, be very soon. The instant, however, he 
had arrived at this remarkable conclusion, a 
most extraordinary idea struck him ! They 
might have turned down the street he had just 
passed over! — They might! — He flew to the 
corner of that particular street, and there they 
were walking very leisurely in the distance. 

“ Well, of all the stupid idiots,” thought he, 
“ — but no matter. I pass them no more until 
I see them safely housed.” And he followed 
them straight; and walked much more steadily, 
and felt himself very considerably better. “ And 
have I discovered you at last!” he exclaimed, 
as he viewed the graceful creature before him 
with a feeling which amounted to ecstasy. His 
heart told him that he had ; and he began to 
consider how he should act when he had suc- 
ceeded in tracing them home, and continued to 
be occupied with this important consideration 
until he saw them step into a house, near which 
stood a long line of public and private carriages. 
He hurried forward and reached the spot. It was 
not a private house. “ Some concert,” thought 
he, “and lam not dressed. Well, have I not 
time to run home?” He looked round for a cab; 
but before he called one, he inquired of a person 
who was standing at the entrance what place it 
was. 

“The Wax-work Exhibition, sir,” replied 
that person. 

“Excellent!” thought Valentine; “nothing 
could have been better;” and he passed through 
the hall and ascended the stairs, and having 
given some money, he scarcely knew what, to 
a little old lady who sat on the left, he pro- 
ceeded at once into a fine lofty room, in which 
a variety of life-like figures were arranged in 
strikingly picturesque groups; while from the 
ceiling were suspended innumerable lamps, 
which imparted an additional lustre to the 
scene, which, on the whole, looked extremely 
imposing. 

Without, however, giving more than a cur- 
sory glance at these figures, he walked round 
the room, and, of course, soon found himself 
immediately opposite the fair one, for a sight of 
whose beautiful features he had so long and so 
ardently panted. Her veil was down ; and as 
she held it in her hand, it was fluted, of course, 
treble, and it was, moreover, one of those tire- 
some thick veils which ought not, in any Chris- 
tian country, to be tolerated. He could not see 
her face. Her eyes he could perceive, and they 
appeared to sparkle brilliantly, but that was not 
enough : he wished to see her entire face, and 
that he could not do. Well! how was be to act? 
He looked at her father again and again, and 
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he certainly appeared to he a different man ; but 
then, men will look different under different cir- 
cumstances, and he had to consider that when 
he saw him before, he had just been rescued 
from the muddiest part of the Thames. His 
altered appearance was therefore held to be no 
proof at all of his not being the same individual. 
But that was of very little moment. The object 
of Valentine was to see the fine features of her 
— and his panting heart told him in language 
the most intelligible that it was her— of whom 
he was so deeply enamoured ; yet those features 
continued to be concealed by this villanous veil. 

“Patience, Val, patience,” he whispered to 
himself ; “ she may presently raise it.” And 
she might have done so; but as he perceived 
no symptoms of the fond hope involved in that 
act being realized, he felt himself bound by 
every principle of love and manhood to have 
recourse to some quiet manoeuvre. But what 
could he do! He considered for a moment, 
An idea flashed across his brain. They were 
examining every figure minutely; they would 
not suffer one to escape notice. Well, could 
he not himself represent a wax figure, and 
thereby attract their special attention ! It was 
then the only thing he could think of: he deter- 
mined to do it, and being thus determined, he 
placed himself firmly by the side of a life-like 
representation of some diabolical person at 
which he appeared to be looking most intently. 

He had scarcely been standing in this posi- 
tion a moment when a company of ladies drew 
near, and gazed upon him with an expression 
of wonder. “Bless me,” said one, “did you 
ever see any thing so perfectly natural !” “Why 
it seems absolutely to breathe,” said another. 
“Well, I declare,” said a third, in a somewhat 
merry mood, “ I don’t know what they will bring 
things to next; but I suppose they will be brought 
by and by to such perfection that we shall be 
having for husbands wax men, by mistake.” 

Valentine felt that it would do, and therefore 
kept his position, while the ladies were first 
looking about him to see if he were ticketed, 
and then referring to their catalogues respect- 
ively, in order to ascertain what distinguished 
individual he could be; but as he soon became 
anxious for them to depart, he turned his eyes 
full upon them, when they shrank back almost 
as much alarmed as if he had absolutely risen 
from the tomb. He could not avoid smiling at 
the astonishment displayed, and as the smile 
had the effect of destroying the illusion, the 
amazed ones, after indulging in a few highly 
appropriate exclamations of surprise, sotto voce, 
passed on. The very moment they had left him 
he perceived the approach of her whose atten- 
tion he was anxious to attract, and therefore 
stood as before like a statue. 

“ That’s very good ! — excellent indeed ! Is it 
not!” observed the father of the lady, waving 
his hand towards Valentine. “ Who is it!” 

The lady referred to her book, and Valentine 
stood with a firmness which really, under the 
circumstance, did him great credit. Being 
unable to find any thing like a description of 
him in the catalogue, she again raised her eyes, 
and looked earnestly at him, and as she found 
it impossible to see him with sufficient distinct- 
ness, she lifted her veil! In an instant Valen- 


tine turned his eyes upon her, and beheld— 
her in whom all his hopes were concentrated! 
no, nothing at all like her! It was a lady 
dark, piercing eyes, it is true, but with a f ac , 
thickly studded with scarlet carbuncles. 

“You did it excellently well, sir,” observe 
the old gentleman, smiling, and tapping him 
playfully on the shoulder: “Upon my life] 
imagined you to be a real figure.” 

Valentine of course felt flattered— high), 
flattered; but was really so enraged that h, 
would scarcely be civil. He did, however 
manage to force up about half a smile, of • 
particularly wretched caste, and walked at one* 
to the other end of the room. He had never 
before met with so serious a disappointment, 
and he felt so exceedingly vexed, that he conli) 
with pleasure have quarrelled with any mat 
breathing. He threw himself carelessly upon 
one of the seats, and looked upon all arouni 
him as if they had been really hjs nature 
enemies. He several times called himself) 
fool most emphatically, and twisted, and fidget 
ed, and knocked himself about— very naturally 
it is true, for he was then extremely wretchec 
— but certainly with most unwarrantable vio 
lence. He felt that he wanted something, eithe 
to do or to drink, he neither knew nor carer 
which, albeit at that moment he could havt 
drunk a pint of wine off with infinite gusto 
Wine, however, could not be had there; but, a- 
he saw a very decent old fellow in spectacle: 
sitting beside him, and looking about ven 
quietly with a little black box in his hand; b 
felt that perhaps a pinch of snuff, if it gave hiu 
no comfort, might somewhat revive him; ant 
therefore, addressing this spectacled persot 
said, “ Will you oblige me!” 

The old boy appeared not to hear him. H 
continued to move his head right and left, an 
to turn his eyes about in all directions, bi 
neither uttered a syllable nor offered the boj 
Valentine, therefore, fancying that he must b 
either deaf or lost in a maze of admiration, sail 
raising his voice, “May I trouble you!” 

The old fellow still looked about him, bt 
positively took no more notice of the reque: 
than if it had never been made! Of court 
Valentine thought this extraordinary conduc 
and began to be very angry with the cross ol 
bear; but just as he was about to expostula 
with him — to ask him what it was he real 
meant— for he was just in the humour to coi 
sider himself insulted — he heard a half-sn 
pressed tittering, which he found to procei 
from two merry little ladies behind him, whi 
in an instant his eyes were opened, and he sa 
at once that wax was the material with whii 
the old boy had been built 
“ Well, this is extraordinary!” thought Vale 
tine, whom the incident restored to good humoi 
and he smiled at the deception — indeed, he; 
nearly as possible laughed — and on lookii 
round, saw many very pleasant people tv! 
were laughing both at him and with him. 

“Thart’s a dead tak in, zir, thart there be 
observed a ruddy-faced person, who was dress 
like a farmer; “I thowt mysel it wor flash a; 
blud, darng me if I didn’t ;” and he grinned ve 
desperately, and crammed a great portion of! 
handkerchief into his mouth, feeling, probab 
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that, although he had a very sweet laugh when 
it had its full natural swing, it might not be 
altogether decent to allow it to break loose there. 

“It is very amusing,” said Valentine, address- 
ing this person; and he absolutely felt it to be 
so, and that feeling prompted him to walk round 
the room with the view of examining the rest 
of the figures, which he did with that species of 
pleasure which is at once very natural and 
very remarkable; for although curiosity may 
be generally acknowledged to be a feeling, of 
which the indulgence is essentia! to the plea- 
surable existence of us all, there is probably 
nothing in which that feeling is so strikingly 
manifested as in the peculiar gratification which 
we derive from a sight of the most famous 
and most infamous men of the age. Whether 
they, who step out of the ordinary track, be 
philanthropists, murderers, warriors, or villains, 
we are anxious to see what sort of men they 
are, and if that be impossible — if we cannot see 
them in propria persona — why the next best 
thing in public estimation, is to see their por- 
traits— — being public lions, or objects of public 
curiosity — and as wax models are a species of 
portraiture which is by far the most striking, 
and which approaches the nearest to nature, the 
gratification they impart, if they be perfect, is 
gt eater than that which is derived from repre- 
sentations on canvass. Nothing can give so 
correct an idea of the features and figures of 
men as wax models; every shade, every line, 
every little peculiarity, may be so portrayed as 
to make it appear that the originals are living 
and breathing before you. It is impossible to 
take aportrait on canvass for life; but a perfect 
wax model may be taken fora living man: and 
hence, if the most exact imitation of nature be 
the perfection of art, the art of wax-modelling, 
as tar as portraiture is concerned, may be held 
to be by far the most perfect. 

I his is, however, by no means established; 
nor is it absolutely essential to the progress of 
Ins history that it should be; for if all the legi- 
timate orthodox artists in the universe were to 
themselves into one grand corporation, 

' '.the view of upsetting it in tolo, it would 
o interfere with the indisputable fact, that 
‘‘entitle was pleased with the whole exhibi- 
on,and fancied that as he had taken one of the 
■“» 1 ou S* lt ’ * n justice to himself, 

ex end the deception, in order to witness its 
etiect upon others. 

. f 0 " 1 1 *'' s singular fancy hacl no sooner been 
. than he observed at the upper part 
0 b e r ° oma little ancient individual, who was 
musty, in his own estimation, a decided 
c„ Clssas ' His hair was powdered, and his 
tTinoa' aS F > 0 ' v de re d too: a white cravat sus- 
De-ir* i a Ver ^ highly glazed collar, which ap- 
k , . ,0 entertain the design of sawing off 
whim * S , e ? rs ’ an< ^ w '’i |e his waistcoat was 
corl -’ an< i . ^ at was w hite, he sported white 
in m ’ ? na " hi'e tops to his boots, and carried 
while k a, ‘ da P a ' r 01 white gloves, and a scented 
V-l .. 1 ant " kerchief gracefully in the other, 
with ,k lne I °‘ . course . became highly amused I 
indivi I* ! )eaian tl an d dress of this respectable 
that " lose politeness was so excessive, 

direeii lei1 P ers0Q s approached in an opposite 
°ti, he would bow and slip aside to allow 


them to pass — an operation which he had to 
perform about ten times per minute. He never- 
theless looked at every figure most intently, and 
as Valentine almost unconsciously drew near, 
it struck him that he might, perhaps, for a 
moment inspire the belief that there were fewer 
inanimate objects in the room than there really 
were. Accordingly, just as the ancient Nar- 
cissus was about to examine the representation 
of an elderly gentleman standing alone, Valen- 
tine, throwing his voice towards that elderly 
gentleman, exclaimed, “Ah! glad to see you!— 
how do !” 

Narcissus gazed very curiously, and bowed 
very profoundly, and then with a sweet smile, 
observed, “Upon my honour, you have the 
advantage of me — really — I beg pardon — but 
positively I” — 

“ What! have you forgotten me quite !” said 
Valentine. 

“ Why where have I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing — tut! — bless my life and heart, how stupid to 
be sure! — I know those features; and yet, for 
the life of me. I cannot call to mind” — 

“Do you mean to say,” observed Valentine, 
“ that you don’t remember me!” 

Narcissus dropped his head upon his shoulder, 
and tried with all the energy of mind he pos- 
sessed to recollect where he had met that gentle- 
man before. “ Why I know you,” said he, “as 
well as possible; and yet, do you think that I 
can call to my recollection! — bless my life and 
soul, what a memory I have! — Now this is really 
very extraordinary. But wait — wait a bit,” he 
continued, raising his hand to enjoin silence. — 
“At Brighton ? — Why to be sure ! — Mr. Pringle. 
My dear friend, how are you! I hope I have 
the pleasure” — 

Narcissus paused — and very properly; for 
albeit he heldout his hand with the view of grasp- 
ing that of Pringle with affectionate warmth, 
Mr. Pringle by no means displayed a corre- 
sponding amount of affection. Narcissus looked 
utterly amazed ! He was perfectly unconscious 
of having offended Mr. Pringle; and therefore 
felt quite at a loss to account for that gentle- 
man’s coldness. He could not at all understand 
it. He felt that an immediate explanation was 
due, and was just on the point of demanding 
such explanation with appropriate firmness and 
force, when a remarkable idea flashed at once 
across his mind, of which the substance was, 
that Pringle was not the man he took him for 
— that he was, in a word, a man of wax! He 
therefore pulled up his fiery indignation, and 
examined the figure before him more minutely, 
and having eventually satisfied himself on the 
particular point at issue, he took off' his hat and 
exclaimed, “Well ! I never!” And the fact of 
his having indulged in this extraordinary ex- 
clamation was, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, an extremely natural fact; 
and here the matter would have ended, but for 
the mystery! — he had distinctly heard a voice! 
His eyes might have been, and evidently had 
been, deceived: he was fully prepared to admit 
that : but he certainly was not prepared to admit 
that his ears had been deceived at the same time. 
And yet, whence could the voice have pro- 
ceeded! The thing was inanimate! It could 
not have proceeded from that: it was impos- 
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sible; and yet he heard it. He examined it 
again from head to foot very minutely, and 
drew his hand across his chin very lightly, and 
very thoughtfully ; but ha amid not get over it, 
and Valentine, leaving him lost in conjecture, 
adjourned to a seat in the centre of the room. 

Now on the left of this seat there was a figure 
which he had pot seen before, but which was 
nominally an exact representation of the beauti- 
ful Madame St. Amaranthe, of whom the wretch, 
Robespierre, became enamoured, and whom 
he eventually destroyed for being sufficiently 
virtuous to reject his addresses. This figure 
was lying at full length on a couch ; and it cer- 
tainly did look as much as possible like a lovely 
little creature asleep. It was perfectly evident 
that the sympathies of those who stood around 
were very strongly excited, and as they were 
descanting very freely upon the character of 
the sanguinary monster of whom Madame Saint 
Amaranthe was the victim, Valentine threw a 
series of well-directed sobs beneath the veil 
with which the figure was covered, when in an 
instant the persons who were standing around 
simultaneously shrank back appalled. 

“ My goodness !” cried a remarkably stout 
matron, “ if it isn’t alive, I’m not here 1” 

“ Gracious, ma !” exclaimed one of her inter- 
esting daughters, “How excessively ridiculous !” 
“ Don’t tell me, child,” rejoined the affectionate 
matron, “ when I heard the poor dear sobbing 
fit to break her heart.” 

Valentine here introduced a short cough and 
after that a long yawn, which, seeing that the 
arm of the figure was placed above the head, 
had a strikingly natural effect. 

“ There, there ! I knew it was alive ! I said 
so !” continued the old lady, who being disposed 
to render all the assistance in her power was 
about to remove the veil. 

“ You reeiv mustn’t touch, mam, if you please,” 
said a girl who was stationed near the couch, 
and who began to explain to an individual in 
her immediate vicinity how extraordinary a 
thing it was, that notwithstanding there was an 
announcement on almost every figure to the 
effect that visitors were not to touch, touch they 
would, and nothing in nature could keep them 
from touching. 

“Depend upon it, dear,” said the matron, in a 
whisper, “ it’s all an imposition ; it's alive, dear, 
and that’s the very reason why we musn’t touch, 
to see whether it is or is not.” 

This acute observation, on the part of the old 
lady, induced her exemplary daughter, who was 
dressed with extraordinary gaiety, to toss her 
head proudly, and to curl her lip contempt- 
uously, and to exclaim very pointedly, “ Dear 
me, ma! how excessively vulgar to be sure!” 
“You may say what you please,” rejoined 
the matron, “ but I know what I know,” and 
having made this highly appropriate and self- 
satisfactory observation, she looked at Madame 
St. Amaranthe very earnestly again. 

“Where are you pushing!” cried Valentine, 
assuming the shrill voice of a scolding woman, 
and throwing it towards the figure of a little old 
lady, in a black silk cloak which stood at the 
foot of the couch. 

“You are very polite, I must say,” observed 
a rough individual, turning very sharply round; 


“where did you go to school! You’d bette 
have the whole room to yourself, marm! ty.,. 
I’m sure! — what next!” and he looked ver» 
fiercely, and felt very indignant, until he dij 
covered his mistake, when he laughed y trt 
heartily, and the people around, of course, joined 
him very freely. 

At this moment, however, the two persons 
who had been the immediate cause of Valen 
tine’s visit to the exhibition walked past, and 
the sight of them plunged him into misery again 
He felt wretched, particularly wretched. }[;, 
dearest hopes had been dashed from the emi" 
nence to which they had been raised, and thai 
eminence was so high that they appeared t ( 
have reached the very depths of despair, “dm 
I never to see her again,” thought he, “never!’ 
He rose and left the room ; and as he proceeded 
towards home, two lines of a song which he hac 
heard in infancy suggested themselves, ani 
which ran somehow thus: — 

“ Shall I never again hear her voice 
Nor see her loved form any more 

And the peculiarly interesting interrogator) 
involved was so appropriate, that he inrolun 
tarily hummed the poetical reply, namely: 

“ No, no, no, I shall never see her more ! 

No, no, no, 1 shall never see her more ! 

No! no! no! 1 shall never see her more!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Goodman matures his plan of escape . — The Com 
missioners arrive . — He prepares to convince ttm 
of his absolute sanity, and is goaded on to man 
ness. — He reamers ,• and, honing reorganize 
his forces, resolutely makes the attack. 

NoTwiTHSTAirnixo Whitely laboured to ir 
spire his friend with the conviction that th 
design he had conceived would be impracticabh 
Goodman, who saw no other prospect befor 
him than that of perpetual imprisonment iftha 
design were not carried into actual executiot 
had been busily occupied, maturing his schem 
every day since that on which the importat 
subject was broached. He sounded all in whor 
he felt that confidence might be placed, and wit 
pleasure found all whom he sounded willing t 
join. Still Whitely felt doubtful of success. H 
saw twenty men, of whom the majority wer 
young and muscular, prepared to makeasimu 
taneous effort to regain that liberty of whic 
they had been with really cruel injustice dt 
prived; yet, although there were but five or si 
keepers to be conquered, he believed that th 
minds of the twenty had become so enfeeblet 
that their spirits had been, by brutal treatnien 
so broken, and their native resolution so con 
pletely subverted, that however delighted wit 
the project they might be, however anxious the 
might seem to carry it into effect, when the m< 
ment for action arrived, they would shrink bac 
dismayed, and thus secure to the six ruffians 
signal triumph. 

The process of organization, notwithstandinj 
went on — the day was fixed; but in proportio 
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guine of success, h 
more feverish and fe 
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more resolute and san- 
friend Whitely became 
rful. 

The da}' arrived; And on the morning of that 
day, they ascertained! that two of the keepers 
out of the six were tft be absent, in all proba- 
bility with the view oft seizing another victim. 

“Now,” exclaimed Ndodman, on hearing this 
news, “we are safe! Wothing could have been 
more fortunate. Evert, thing, my friend, is in 
our favour. There will \iow be but four of these 
men to overcome, and, if\alcen by surprise, there 
may be but one. Whai, therefore, think you 
now! Why if even the hearts of two-thirds of 
our companions were to sink, success would be 
certain.” 

Whitely shook his hard mournfully and 
sighed, and slightly tremblAl. 

“My dear, dear friend,” continued Goodman, 
“be firm. Upon my life, I ch ubt your resolu- 
tion more than that of any man to whom I have 
spoken on the subject. Considei the monstrous 
character of our position. Consder how we 
have been kidnapped — stolen from society ; con- 
sider also, that unless we do make our escape 
thus, imprisonment for life is inevitable.” 

“I do,” returned Whitely ; “I do consider all ; 
but I cannot avoid looking at the consequences 
of a failure.” 

“A failure!” exclaimed Goodman; “it is 
madness to think of it. Think of success, my 
dear friend, nut of failure. Suppose we admit 
the possibility, or even the probability of failure ; 
what then! Is not the chance of regaining otr 
liberty worth all the risk 1 Are we, or are we 
not to make the attempt 1 If we are, why then, 
perish the thought of a failure ! Why should 
we think of it I What was ever achieved by 
entertaining the thought 1 What would have 
been our national character if the consequences 
of failure had preyed upon our souls 1 We 
have been, as a nation, invariably successful, 
because we have invariably felt sure of success, 
even under the most adverse circumstances. 
Had it not been for that, we should have been 
in the world’s estimation a nation of cowards. 
Why speak of a failure, then, now! In a case 
bite this, which entirely depends upon indivi- 
dual firmness and resolution, we must succeed, 
if we believe we shall succeed; but we cannot 
succeed if we fear that we shall fail. Come ! 
come! be a man. Think of twenty opposed to 
four; and the cause of that twenty indisputably 
lust: think of this, and feel ashamed to dream 
even of a failure. If we be but firm, our free- 
dom will be achieved: I feel perfectly certain 
of that. All depends upon us. We are to lead, 
and have therefore the power within ourselves 
jo inspire our companions with the courage of 
lions, or to cause them to cringe like spaniels 
a 2 a ‘»- Shall we not make the attempt!” 

“ We will !” cried Whitely, with unusual firra- 
ness , grasping the hand of Goodman as he 
spoke; “We will! — come what may, the at- 
tempt shall be made.” 

Goodman was delighted. He felt far more 
s anguine than ever. He went round to his 
companions, spoke to them cautiously one by 
ne, lest suspicion should be excited, and found 
'em all impatient to commence the attack, 
"might, however, was considered the fittest 


period for the commencement of operations. 
Goodman was then to give the signal by draw- 
ing forth a sheet which he had cut into strips, 
with which the principal keeper was to be 
bound, when, having obtained the keys, they 
were to rush to the door which led to the resi- 
dence of the proprietor of the asylum, and 
which they had but to pass to be free. This 
was well understood by them all, and all were 
anxious for the day to wear away; but just as 
they were about to be summoned to what, by au 
extraordinary' stretch of the imagination, was 
conceived to be a dinner, it was announced that 
the commissioners had unexpectedly arrived, 
when, of course, a general rush was made by 
the servants of the establishment, with the view 
of getting things in order for the mockery of au 
inspection about to take place. 

“Now,” said Whitely, the moment he heard 
of their arrival, “ as far as you are concerned, 
this attempt need not be made. The commis- 
sioners were not expected: the keepers have 
therefore no time to excite you ; and as you are 
the only ‘patient’ whom they have not yet seen, 
you are perfectly sure to be called before them. 
Be firm; be composed: for Heaven’s sake, my 
friend, say nothing which may develop the 
smallest degree of excitement. Appeal to their 
judgment. Becalm — quite calm. The keepers 
may wish you to take a glass of wine before 
you enter the drawing-room : if they should, be 
sure that it is drugged ; be quite sure ! — on no 
account touch it. Remember, my friend, the 
way in which they excited me, and thus made 
it appear that I was really insane, which the 
commissioners believe to this day. Therefore 
do not touch any thing before you see them, as 
you value your liberty.” 

This caution was received with gratitude by 
Goodman, who felt sure that he should be able 
to convince the commissioners that he was a 
perfectly sane man, and therefore at once began 
to think of the best mode of commencing his 
appeal; but while he -was thus engaged in the 
full conviction of success, the proprietor was 
occupied in giving instructions to his head- 
keeper; for he also felt certain that Goodman — 
whose mildness and perfect self-possession he 
had had ample opportunities of witnessing— 
would, if fair play were allowed, succeed in 
establishing his perfect sanity; and he did not 
forget that, in such an event, he should, of 
course, lose one of the most profitable patients 
he had. 

Accordingly, Goodman had scarcely time to 
decide on the commencement of his address, 
before the head-keeper entered the garden, and 
addressing him, shouted, “Now then — here — 
you ! — This way here, you’re wanted!” 

“Success! success!” exclaimed Whitely; 
“Becalm! God bless you! My dear friend, God 
bless you !” And as the friends shook hands, 
the tear which stood in Whitely’s eye portrayed 
the feelings of his heart with far more eloquence 
than words. 

“Now then !” shouted the keeper, “ how much 
longer are you going for to make me keep wait- 
ing here, hay !” 

Goodman joined him at once with the utmost 
firmness. He felt that all depended upon his 
tranquil bearing then, and hence determined not 
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to notice any indignity that might be offered. In- 
stead, however, of being introduced to the com- 
missioners, who were appropriately taking wine 
in the drawing-room, the keeper led him to the 
cell in which he slept, and in which he found 
another keeper loaded with an arm-full of 
chains. 

“Now then,” cried the principal ruffian, 
“ come, strip ! and look alive.” 

“Am I not to see the commissioners!” in- 
quired Goodman, calmly. 

“ And no mistake, you are. They’re a coming 
here directly. So you’d better look sharp!” 

“ Pray,” said Goodman, humbly, yet earnestly, 
“allow me to see them as I am.” 

“Strip, I say, and be quick! d’ye hear me! 
come ! I’m not going to stand all thish ’ere dilly 
dallying. Sam! here, just lug off his coat.” 
And the fellow threw the chains upon the 
ground, and tore the coat off accordingly. 

“My good men, pray tell me your object 
in ” 

“Silence!” interrupted the ruffian. “Hold 
your mouth, or I’ll make yer!” 

The very moment the coat was off, they slip- 
ped on a strait waistcoat, and then threw him 
down upon the bed ; and while one of them was 
fastening an iron collar round his neck, and 
locking the chain attached to a stanchion, the 
other was engaged in pulling off his shoes and 
stockings, and chaining his legs firmly to the 
bottom of the bed. 

Goodman remained silent. “Let them do 
what the}' please,” thought he, “I shall still have 
the power to speak to the commissioners. Let 
them load me with chains, I must not be ex- 
cited.” 

The sleeves of the strait waistcoat were now 
tied to the bedstead, on either side ; his bare feet 
were chained securely; he was unable to move 
hand or foot; he had not even the power to raise 
his head. 

“ Now,” said the principal ruffian, addressing 
his assistant, “do you go down, and let me 
know when they’re a-coming.” 

The fellow obeyed, and the moment he had 
done so, the keeper deliberately drew a feather 
from his breast, and having straightened it, and 
looked at it with an air of the most intense satis- 
faction, knelt down at the foot of the bed. 

“What, in heaven’s name,” thought Good- 
man, “ is about to take place ! My good man,” 
he exclaimed, in a state of great alarm, “ what, 
what are you going to do with me!” 

Scarcely had the last word been uttered when 
the miscreant began to tickle the soles of his 
victim’s feet ! 

“Oh! oh.'” exclaimed Goodman; “Oh! Do 
not! Pray do dot! Oh! — God! I cannot en- 
dure it! Mercy! Murder! Murder! Murder!” 
and he struggled and shrieked, and the more he 
shrieked and struggled the more quickly was 
the feather applied. The blood rushed to his 
head. He strarned horribly. The torture was 
exquisite. His cries might have pierced the 
heart even of a fiend, yet that wretch still kept 
np the dreadful process. “My God! My God!” 
exclaimed Goodman, “ what agony!” 

These were the last words he consciously ut- 
tered, for his veins began to swell, and his face 
became black, and his eyes appeared to be in 


the 


act of starting from their sockets. The 
room shook with his con- ulsions. He ravet 
with maniacal fury ! In ;i word, he had been 
goaded to madness. 

“ They are here ! they are here !” cried th e 
assistant, rushing into the room. 

“All right; I’ve done the trick,” said the mis. 
creant, concealing the feather, and throwing j 
blanket over the feet of his victim. 

The commissioners et tered ! Goodman was 
a maniac !— laughing and raving, alternately^ 
torturing his features into shapes the most hide, 
ous— writhing with frightful energy to get loose 
and screaming horribly. 

“ Here is the poor m an,” observed the humane 
proprietor, with an expression of the purest sym- 
palhy; « Poor gentleman ! Really, it is enou«h 
to make one’s heart bleed to see him.” 

“ Dreadful !” cried one of the commissioners, 

“Dreadful, inde'd!” exclaimed another. 

“ Poor fellow ! Is he often thus!” inquired a 
third. 

“ Not very often so out-and-out bad, sir,” re. 
plied the brutal keeper; “ only about twice a 
week; and lie’s much to be pitied: there ain’t 
a patient I pities more than him.” And he 
winked at the proprietor, and the proprietor 
winked at him, as the commissioners drew near 
to the bedside, while poor Goodman was shout- 
ing, “Villains! Murderers! Fiends!” He was 
mad ! — raving mad ! The commissioners were 
satisfied. Accustomed as they had been to such 
scenes, this struck them with horror, and they 
pn pared to leave the room. 

“ It’s shocking when they are so,” observed 
the Christian proprietor, “ truly shocking. Take 
care of him, Johnson; treat him tenderly, poor 
man !” 

“I will, sir, depend on’t,” replied the keeper; 
and the commissioners quitted the scene, much 
affected. 

The very moment they had left, the mis- 
creant burst into a loud roar of laughter, and 
congratulated himself on the success of his 
brutal experiment. He had tried it before fre- 
quently; and although one of his victims had 
died under the dreadful operation, while another 
had been struck with paralysis, and a third had 
been reduced to a state of idiocy, in which he 
continued till death, it had occasionally so far 
failed as to induce almost immediate exhaustion, 
which had been found not to answer the pro- 
posed end so well. In this case, however, he 
had been perfectly successful, and therefore, 
after having remained in the room until the 
commissioners had quitted the asylum, he left 
his raving victim with a fiend-like smile to re- 
ceive the applause of his infamous master. 

Poor Goodman’s dreadful paroxysm lasted 
without a moment’s intermission for more than 
six hours; and when consciousness returned, 
his exhaustion was so absolute, that he instantly 
sank into a deep heavy sleep — a sleep, indeed, 
so profound, that although the two keepers di- 
vested him of the chains, the strait waistcoat, 
and the iron collar, and even completely un- 
dressed him, he did not awake. 

About twelve o’clock, however, that night, he 
was aroused by a series of desperate pinches, 
and, on opening his eyes, he perceived the 
proprietor — who had become apprehensive of 
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rets, ' ] os ing a patient for whom he was so liberally 
He i) paid— standing over him. 
bail “Wa-ater!” he gasped, after a violent effort 
to uncleave his tongue from the roof of his 
cried mouth; and the proprietor gave him a cordial, 
which in a short time considerably revived him. 
d tbei “How horribly! — oh! how horribly have I 
iron: been used!” said Goodman, faintly, as soon as 
he had recovered the power to speak. “ I hope 
luat: ym did not authorize this dreadful treatment 1” 
« he continued, as the feverish tears rolled upon 
noslt the pillow on either side as he lay. 
gel “Dreadful treatment!” exclaimed the pro- 
prietor, with an expression of utter amazement. 
?htE “ What dreadful treatment!” 
rest Goodman briefly, but warmly explained, 
see “Pooh! It’s all your delusion,” exclaimed the 
proprietor; “it’s all your delusion.” 
ssio; “Delusion!” echoed Goodman, in a mournful 
her. tone. “That man, that desperately wicked man, 
iquira well knows that it is no delusion. May God in 
his mercy forgive him!” he continued; and 
sir,': again the tears gushed from his eyes; his heart 1 
twib was full, and he sobbed bitterly, 
ere: “Johnson !” said the proprietor, in an angry 

An; tone, “ have you been ill-using this patient !” 
roprf “Me, sir! Me ill-use patients! I never ill- 
rem- uses ’em : on the contrayry, I always treats ’em 
is si in the kindestest manner. How ever patients 
Her can get up sich ’bom’nable lies, puts me out 
;rst; altogether: but then they know nothink, you 
i lot know, when they’re that way. The commis- 
Lodu sioners seed that there warn’t no mistake.” 

“The commissioners!” cried Goodman, 
beer “Then they have been here. They have seen 
g.B nie. in all probability, raving. They are satis- 
ly,p ficd that I am mad ! Oh, villany! — Monstrous 
W villany!” 

kef? ‘‘Come, come! none of that! none of that!” 
e, if cnei l the proprietor; “compose yourself, and 
don't run away with such fancies. I tell you, 
ie» lts a 'i your delusion, and nothing but delu- 
lerd f 10n > S° to sleep: go to sleep.” And thus he 
„(i left him. 

oref , “ Now,” said the ruffian, when his master had 
ms k le ^’ “do you want any other little thing afore I 
j[iS §°i cos if you do, you don’t have it. I ill-uses 
inlii you, do I! Nevermind. I’ll sarve you out for 
iicb ) ’ la ’’ one °f these here odd days, mark my words; 
■s id tjow, you mind ifldont!” And he slammed 
ijS ! lae door of the cell, and having locked it se- 
lf ® ure 'y>poor Goodman was left to his reflections 
,er,i for the night. 

ref?- ° ne entire week he never quitted his cell; 

til t tru'oh, independently of the acute physical pain 
hei he endured, was, of itself, a dreadful species of 
to i* ortnre, lor neither a book nor a paper of any 
er. escn ption was he allowed; not a soul was he 
Ijp permitted either to speak to or to see, with the 
(itf e e:tce ption of that savage ruffian, the very 
art* Sl ?d l of whom induced an involuntary shudder, 
iljtf reanwhile, his companions in misfortune 
alt* , ere marvelling what had become of him. The 
fit- ee pers would, of course, give them no informa- 
.fi# , on ' They could not hear of his being still in 
lyrt ® s y|um, nor could they hear of his having 
^ amed his liberty; but when four or five days 
btl 1 ., a “ ®lapsed, the impression became general 
& oaving succeeded in convincing the com- 
il |! " ,i,« S10r ! ers °f hi s sanity, he had been quietly 
suflered to depart. 


At the expiration of the week, however, he 
again appeared amongst them, and the feelings 
which were excited by his reappearance were 
those of mingled pleasure and regret. As far 
as they were concerned, they were delighted to 
see him; for the goodness of his heart, which 
was at all times conspicuous, had won their 
affections; but as far as regarded himself, they 
beheld him with sorrow. 

Their gladness was, however, soon permitted 
to preponderate; for although he was feverish 
and physically weak, his strength of mind had 
been unimpaired by the monstrous outrage to 
which he had been subjected, and being, if pos- 
sible, more firmly determined than before, to 
effect an escape, they viewed him as their libe- 
rator, and placed implicit confidence in his judg- 
ment and resolution. He aroused their enthu- 
siasm by an explanation of what had occurred, 
and they looked upon success as a matter of 
course. There was, however, one whose enthu- 
siasm he could not excite, and that was Whitely 
— the horrible consequences of a failure having 
again taken possession of his soul. 

“My friend, ’’said that gentleman, when Good- 
man had laboured to warm him again with his 
eloquence, “ let us now trust entirely to Provi- 
dence. He never deserts those who put their 
whole trust in Him.” 

“ I believe it,” said Goodman; “ I firmly, reli- 
giously believe it: I do trust in Providence, and 
have implicit confidence in His goodness; it is 
hence that I believe that our enterprise will be 
successful, being, as it is, indisputably based 
upon justice; but be assured that it never was 
intended that a man should trust in Providence 
and be inactive — that he should suffer those 
faculties with which he has been endowed to 
lie dormant, looking to Providence for the ac- 
complishment of that which Providence has 
given him the power to achieve.” 

“If we believe,” rejoined Whitely, “ that He 
who works the universe, guides even the worm; 
that He permits the varied ills of human life, 
and forms the varied moulds in which the minds 
of men are cast, and that in His judgments He 
is merciful and just: how can we believe that 
He will ever desert those who put their whole 
trust and confidence in Him! We have suf- 
fered; we suffer still; but did suffering increase 
in power with its age, we must have been goad- 
ed to death or to madness; but even in our posi- 
tion, we see that pain and pleasure cannot be 
divorced, for there is no wound which can be 
inflicted, at which we do not feel the God of 
Nature administering, at least, the balm of hope. 
Man never despairs. He cannot do so wholly. 
He looks to Him with confidence, even in the 
last extremity. In Him, therefore, let us con- 
fide. Let us look to Him for aid. Let us hope! 
— still hope! — and be resigned.” 

“ My friend,” said Goodman, solemnly, “ the 
presence of resignation in suefcj-a case as this 
of necessity supposes the abWice of hope. 
When liberty is wounded, men will hope; they 
mourn, and mourn, and call her virtues up, and 
pant and pray for her recovery— the slightest 
change reanimates their souls while they be- 
lieve that she yet may be restored : it is when 
she becomes to us dead, when we are sure that 
I she is gone, never, never to return, that hope 
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gives place to resignation. I feel, with yon, 
that they who (irmly confide in Him will not do 
so in vain; but that feeling by no means prompts 
the conviction, that all human exertion is there- 
fore unnecessary, or that all such exertion, of 
necessity, amounts to opposition to His will. 
We look to Him for aid; but is it, therefore, onr 
duty to lie dormant! That, indeed, would be 
illustrating with a vengeance the apathetic faith 
of the fabled wagoner, who called for the aid of 
Jupiter. We must put our own shoulders to 
the wheel, my friend. Aide toilet le del t’aidera." 

It by no means required all this to convince 
Mr. Whitely of the fact, that trusting in Provi- 
dence did not suppose it to be the duty of man 
to remain inactive; but being anxious to induce 
Goodman to forego his design, he had recourse 
to every thing bearing even the semblance of 
an argument which might tend to subvert his 
resolution. Finding, however, that this was 
impossible, he again declared his readiness to 
join him, and promised to think no more of a 
failure, but to act with the resolute firmness of 
a man of feeling and perfectly sure of success. 

Accordingly, the next day was fixed upon as 
the one on which the attempt should be made, 
about twilight; and Goodman, by calling into 
action all the eloquence at his command, suc- 
ceeded in inspiring his companions with so 
much courage, that they were to a man as de- 
termined as himself. 

The morning came; and on being turned into 
the garden, they all seemed to have the impres- 
sion that it was for the last time. They breathed 
more freely, and stepped more lightly, and 
smiled at each other with an air of satisfaction 
the most absolute. The day appeared to wear 
away but slowly, for they held as little commu- 
nication as possible with each other lest the 
keepers should have their suspicion aroused. 

T wilight approached ! and all, save Goodman 
and Whitely, who remained firm as rocks, were 
in a state of the most feverish excitement. 

Their lips were pale, and their hearts beat 
violently. They walked round and round, and 
to and fro, with hurried steps, tugging at the 
sleeves of their coats, trying the firmness of the 
muscles of their arms, and grinding their teeth 
with apparent desperation. They could not 
control the development of their feelings. “ Be 
firm!” whispered Goodman to each as they 
passed him, “ be firm!” and each replied with a 
look of resolution. 

“Now,” said Goodman, addressing Whitely, 
as the ruffian who had tortured him entered the 
garden. “The time is come! Every eye is 
upon us. See! all are prepared. They will 
rush to our aid in an instant. Not a man will 
keep back; not one of them — I know it! Now, 
all is understood. The very moment we have 
him down, we bind him; when, having obtained 
possession of his keys, we rush to that door 
which leads into the house, and we are free, my 
friend — free ! Once commence, we must, of 
course, break through all opposition.” 

The friends shook hands. “I am ready,” said 
Whitely. The__keeper approached, with his 
hands in his pockets, whistling snatches of po- 
pular tunes. Every eye was fixed on Goodman. 
The keeper passed! and Goodman, in an in- 
stant drew the cord from his breast, and having 


thrown it over the head of the ruffian, brou«ht 
him heavily to the ground. 

“Now!” cried Whitely, “Now/” and his com. 
panions rushed like lightning to the spot. “Help' 
Murder!” shouted the keeper, struggling desp^ 
rately, and dragging down several of his assail, 
ants. 

“Stop his mouth,” cried Goodman ; “ bind his 
legs! Now his arms ! The keys! the keys!” 
he shouted, holding them up, and his comp a . 
niotis gave a deafening cheer. 

Such a cheer had never before been heard 
within those walls. The poor insane people 
appeared perfectly electrified, and began i 0 
laugh and shout, and to perform the most extra, 
ordinary antics, dancing, capering, and rolling - 
about the garden in a state of ecstatic delight. ° 
Two keepers rushed out! The insane people 
ran into a corner; but Goodman’s companions 
were firm. “ Down with them !” cried Whitely, 
and the keepers were dashed to the ground o”n 
the instant. Another appeared! “Olfernoop. 
position!” shouted Goodman; “stand aside!” 
But the fellow at once sprang at him and seized 
him by the throat, which Whitely no sooner per- 
ceived,than with one well-aimed blow he struck i 
the ruffian to the earth; and another shout 
louder than the first re-inspired them. 

“To the door!” cried Goodman, “to the door! i 
— Follow me !” — and they darted through the 
asylum to the door which communicated with 
the residence of the proprietor. 

At that door, a gigantic keeper armed with a 
bludgeon, stood waiting to receive them. “Stand 
back !” he cried, “stand/ I’ll dash the brains out 
of the first man that dares to come near me!” 
Goodman sprang at him on the instant, and 
the uplifted bludgeon descended upon the head 
of Whitely with so much force, that it brought 
him to the ground. je 

“ Villain !” cried Goodman, seizing the instru- 1 
ment, which he eventually wrenched from the A 
ruffian’s grasp. 

“ Go on !” shouted Whitely; “I am not hurt ; -h' 
go on ! — Now ! — the keys !” 

They were lost! — “No matter!” cried Good- |T 
man, and he dashed in the door atone blow with ; ‘ 
the bludgeon. I 

“Hurrah!” again shouted the prisoners. An- w 
other door had to be passed. The proprietor j ‘ 
on hearing the shouts, had darted to that door, ' 1 
which he opened the very moment it was about M 
to be dashed down. ■{’ 

“Stand aside!” cried Goodman; “stop us at 
your peril !” and he and Whitely sprang through 
the house and were free ! 

None followed. “Let us go back,” cried V 
Goodman, “ to their assistance.” 

“Not for your life t /” — exclaimed Whitely; 1 
“come on!” § ! 

On they went. — Still none followed; — notone! ^ 
— The very instant they had passed, the propri- ^ 
etor, with desperate energy forced to the doot ^ 
and locked the spring! In vain the prisoners | ; 
dashed up against it. It defied all their efforts 
They could not make it yield. They evenluallj 011 
succeeded in kicking in the weakest portion o: h 
the lower panel, but at the moment three of tht ™ 
keepers, armed with pitchforks, came round ^ 
and, by striking at the legs of the patients througl 
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the aperture, lamed all who stood within their 
reach. 

“Back! back!” they shouted; “back! — if you 
value your souls ;” and having stuck their forks 
into the flesh of the patients until they retreated 
in despair, they threw open the door, rushed 
upon them with savage desperation, and in less 
than ten minutes they were in a state of the most 
absolute insensibility, handcuffed and chained ! 

“Where’s Johnson? Where's Johnson?” 
cried the proprietor, when this had been accom- 
plished. “ Where’s Johnson ?” 

He was still in the garden, where he lay bound 
and bellowing with rage, while half a dozen 
idiots were dangling their hands and dancing 
round and round him with infinite glee. 

His brother ruffians now heard him. He was 
instantly released, and, on being informed of 
the escape of Goodman and Whitely, he and the 
giant rushed into the stable, twisted the halters 
into the mouths of two horses, and, taking a 
rope with them, gallopped off at once without 
either saddle or bridle towards town. 

The two friends had got some considerable 
distance, when, being exhausted, they crept be- 
hind a hedge. They heard the horses tearing 
along the road, and saw the keepers urging them 
forward with looks of desperation. They ap- 
proached; and the two friends would scarcely 
allow themselves to breathe. They passed ! — 
at full gallop. “ Bravo !” said Whitely ; “now, 
now we are secure. Now let us be off.” 

“No, no!” cried Goodman: “not yet, not yet: 
they are not out of sight.” 

“Be guided by me,” rejoined Whitely; “I 
know every inch of the road. Let us once get 
across this field, and we shall be far more safe 
than we are here. Come, come! there’s not a 
moment to be lost.” 

Goodman yielded: they started off, and the 
keepers saw them in an instant. 

“Quick, quick! we are perceived!” cried 
Whitely. 

I lie keepers turned; leaped their horses over 
the hedge, and were in the field before Goodman 
had got half across it. 

011 •” shouted Whitely; “come on!” 
“ ? hey must catch us,” cried Goodman ; “ let 
t> s stop to take breath, and meet them firmly 
man to man.” 

C°m e ,°n! come on!” reiterated Whitely. 

> * U j n '” shouted Goodman ; “ we shall he ex- 

usted: we shall not be able to cope with them. 


^Vhttelydid turn. “Be resolute,” he c 
give me the stick : I am stronger than yo 
he next moment the keepers were oi 

y°u value your lives,” excla 
Whitely, “keep off!” 

he keepers alighted with an expressi 
w "'™P-’. and at once rushed upon i 
Bely aimed a desperate blow at the he 
oinson, and struck him to the ground, ai 
e same instant, Goodman was felled b 


' y and save yourself ! Fly !” shouted Good- 
*h e giant knelt upon him. 
a ,‘,' !Ver ' ’cried Whitely, “until you are free.” 
cm , e ms * le| d u P on the gigantic ruffian, who 

Hn, " nthlfn as rushed, and held them both 
down together. 


“Now, now!” cried the giant, “bring the 
ropes ! — bring the ropes !” 

Johnson rose and shook his head. Whitely’s 
blow had confused him. He did, however, 
manage to stagger up to the spot, and the giant, 
while kneeling upon Goodman’s neck, bound 
Whitely hand and foot. 

“ Now for the horses ! Bring the horses 1 — 
here!” shouted the giant. Johnson staggered 
towards them and fell. 

Goodman could not be bound. They had no 
more rope left. To secure him, the giant, there- 
fore, gave him a blow upon the head which 
stunned him, and ran for the horses himself. 
He soon brought them to the spot, and threw 
Whitely across the back of one of them, just as 
he would have thrown a sack of oats; and, hav- 
ing placed Johnson behind, he threw Goodman 
in the same way across the back of the other 
and mounted himself; and thus the two friends 
were carried back to the asylum as nearly as 
possible dead. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Unde John annotmces his intention of running up 
to town , and Valentine visits a wealthy indi- 
vidual, to whom he fails to impart much plea- 
sure. 

Ox the morning of the day on which the oc- 
currences recorded in the preceding chapter 
took place, Valentine received a long expected 
letter from Uncle John, which ran as follows: — 

“Mr Dead Bor I wish to know what it is 
you mean, sir, by wanting more money? Have 
you any idea how much you have had? Does 
it happen to strike you that you are living at a 
ruinous rate? I dare say that you have been 
at some expense in endeavouring to discover 
friend Goodman ; and you are a good boy, no 
doubt, for your pains, poor fellow 1 But do you 
think that I am made of money, eh? I shall 
send you no more, sir! — not another shilling. 
It puzzles me however you get rid of so much. 
When I was your age, a hundred a-year would 
have enabled me to live like a prince; and here 
you have been living away at the rate of four ! 
What do you mean, sir? Do you think that 
I pick up money in the street ? An extravagant 
dog ! Why, you’d beggar the Bank of England, 
and so your mother says, and I perfectly agree 
with her; and she insists upon your keeping 
an account of every shilling you spend, and 
how you spend it, that we may know that you 
spend it properly. No doubt you get sadly 
imposed upon, and living in London is very 
expensive I dare say; but these extravagances 
must be checked; your mother says that they 
ought to be checked ; and I am exactly of her 
way of thinking. Mark my words, sir, extrava- 
gance is the root of all evil; and I therefore 
don’t feel myself justified in encouraging you 
in any thing of the sort, by supplying you with 
the means of being extravagant. But don’t re- 
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turn. I’ll not allow you to come back until you 
have found Goodman. I am quite of your 
opinion that there has been some foul play. I’ll 
be bound to say that it is so; but I’m not at all 
satisfied with your exertions in the matter. Do 
you suppose that if I were in London I should 
not have discovered him long before this ! You 
don’t go the right way to work about the busi- 
ness. I’m sure you don’t. You can’t. And 
now I come to think of it, I’ll run up to London 
myself. I’ll soon find him out. It is all very 
well to look, and look; but it is always my plan 
to go to the fountain head at once. You will 
see me some day, about the week after next. I 
don’t exactly know which day.; but, as you have 
nothing much to do, you can be at the inn, 
where the coach arrives, every evening till you 
see me. 

“ Your poor mother has not been so well the 
last two or three days. She caught cold the 
other evening coming from the Beeches. I 
knew she would, because she always does; and 
I said so, but she wouldn’t believe me, and now 
she finds out her mistake. She sends her dearest 
love, which is more than you deserve, and 
accept the same from, 

“ My dear boy, 

“ Your most affectionate Uncle, 

John Lono.” 

“ P. S. — I have said, that I’ll not send you up 
another shilling, and I’ll not break my word; 
but, if you should — mark! if you should — want 
any money, before you see me, you can go to 
Mr. Pledger; you know his address, and as 
there is a balance between us of sixty pounds 
or so in my favour, you may get him to give 
you five pounds, if you like, but on no account 
draw more than twenty— mind that. 

“Expect to see me about next Wednesday 
se’nnight. Be sure, my dear boy, that you meet 
me at the coach. God bless you. — J. L.” 

The portion of this affectionate epistle which 
gave the greatest pleasure to Valentine was the 
announcementof Uncle John’s intention to visit 
London. He knew that, whatever might be said 
about extravagance in the body of the letter, 
there would be something in a pecuniary point 
of view rather pleasing in the postscript; but 
he did not expect that the old gentleman could 
ever have been prevailed upon to come up to 
town. It was precisely what Valentine wanted 
him to do, and he was therefore delighted with 
the announcement; and having ascertained 
from the widow, Smugman, that she would, with 
much pleasure, and moreover could, with great 
convenience and comfort, provide the accommo- 
dation required, he began to think of Pledger, 
who resided at Bermondsey, and of whom he 
was to receive not more than twenty pounds. 

Valentine had frequently heard of Mr. Pledger. 
He had heard of his being the owner of an im- 
mense number of houses, and consequently a 
man of considerable wealth. He knew that 
Uncle John became acquainted with the exist- 
ence of such an individual through a friend to 
whom he had sold some property in Essex, of 
which Fedger became subsequently possessed, 
in consideration of his paying to Uncle John the 
balance of the purchase-money due, and this 
was all that he knew of Mr. Pledger. 


He had however heard, in addition to this 
that there was no chance of catching that gentle’ 
man at home until the evening, and having ac " 
cordingly waited until the evening drew near 
he started off, with his heart and purse equally 
light. * 

It struck him, however, as he passed down 
Regent street, that the distance to Bermondsev 
was rather too great for him to walk ; and beim> 
anxious on that particular occasion to act up ( ,n 
the most approved principle of economy, h e 
decided upon patronizing an omnibus as far as 
the Elephant and Castle. He, therefore, hailed 
the very first that came up, and jumped in; but 
before he could reach a vacant seat, the con- 
ductor, who perceived at that moment an opp 0 . 
silion omnibus approaching, slammed the door 
when, as the horses, knowing the signal, at once 
started off, he was forcibly thrown backwards 
upon the knees of the passengers, who permitted 
him to slip very quietly upon the straw. 

This was pleasant. He thought it very plea, 
sant; especially as the people at that inte. 
resting moment began to laugh very loudly and 
very merrily. He scrambled up, however, by 
no means disconcerted, and having at length 
reached a seat, he waited patiently until the 
burst of merriment had subsided, when bein» 
determined to take his revenge out of the con- 
ductor, he shouted, “ Ho !” throwing his voice 
towards that person, who was perched upon a 
board by the side of the door, where, with one 
of his arms hooked in a strap, and the other 
raised high in the air, he perpetually bawled 
“ Ca s-a/l.' El’phant Cas -all! Cas -nil. 1 " 

“ Hoi" shouted Valentine, louder than before. 
“Hold hard!” cried the conductor, and the 
vehicle stopped. Of course no one attempted 
to move. “ Look alive, sir, please,” he continued, 
as the opposition omnibus passed him. “Any 
lady or gentle want to get out!” 

“The Circus!” cried Valentine, in an as- 
sumed voice of course. 

“The Cirkiss ! Why couldn’t yer say sol” 
observed the conductor, and he slammed the 
door to with additional violence. 

It thus became clear, that this course of pro- 
ceeding was one of which he did not exactly 
approve. He, notwithstanding, cried, “Hold 
hard,” on reaching the Circus, and descended 
from his perch to reopen the door. “ Now then, 
sir ! The Cirkiss !” he continued, “ what gentle- 
man wants to get down at the Cirkiss!” 

To this natural question no answer was re- 
turned, a fact which struck the conductor at 
being most extraordinary ! he didn’t know ex- 
actly what to make of it! he couldn’t under- 
stand it at all! 

“You will not forget to put me down at the 
Athenatum Club,” observed an elderly gentle 
man who sat near the door. 

“The Athneem ! — you said the Cirkiss jus 
now ! I wish people could know their own 
minds !” cried the conductor, who was not per- 
haps the mildest individual in existence, am 
who had possibly been prompted to make tha 
observation by the fact, that at that particulai 
instant, another opposition omnibus passed him 
“ It was not I,” observed the elderly gentleman 
whoevidently prided himself upon the strikingly 
grammatical construction of his sentences. “I 
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was not I who said the Circus : it was the 
gentleman whom you previous!}' addressed.” 
Long before this highly appropriate speech, 
short as it was, had been brought to a conclu- 
sion, the conductor had closed the door, and the 
horses had started off again ; while the passen- 
gers were looking very earnestly at each other, 
with the laudable view of ascertaining who it 
was that had signified a wish to alight at the 
Circus. 

They were utterly unable, however, to get at 
the fact which at that particular period of time 
interested them so deeply. They had their sus- 
picions; and the object of those suspicions was 
a cadaverous looking person, with black wiry 
whiskers, who appeared to be fast asleep at the 
farther end of the vehicle; but that, of course, 
according to the general impression, was a feint. 

“Now,” said the conductor, as he opened the 
door on arriving at the corner of Waterloo- 
place, “p’raps this ere ’ll suit yer?” 

“ L is here that I wished to alight,” replied 
tire Aihenreum gentleman emphatically. 

“ Well, come, that’s a blessing any how,” re- 
joined the conductor, who was by no means an 
ill-tempered man, but occasionally very sar- 
castic. 

“ What is that you say, sir?” cried the Athe- 
nantm gentleman, whom the Conductor’s ironical 
observation had failed to propitiate. 

“ Why, only that it’s a comfort you’re suited 
at last.” 

‘I beg,” said the gentleman of the Athenaeum, 
handing over his sixpence, “ that you will not 
be impertinent, or I shall be under the disagree- 
aa "; necessity of taking your number.” 

This roused the indignation of the conductor, 
,Tm 0 . ver y promptly, and very loudly cried, 
ake it ! D yer want to stop the buss a mil- 
|n n o limes, while all the other busses is cuttin 
past us ?” 


he gentleman of the Athenaeum looked per- 
ec . t }' a mazed, and was about to give expression 
o his sentiments on the subject; but before he 
iad time to commence, the conductor having 
a imated that that wouldn’t agree with his com- 
p aint, banged the door, hopped with infinite alac- 
v upon his perch, and renewed his “ Cas -all! 
‘ P ant, Cas -all! Cas-ra//.'”— and continued thus 
0 s out until they stopped at Charing Cross. 

n tront of the house before which the “ buss 
, °PP ec I, stood a person enveloped in a pecu- 
ar y constructed great coat, a small pocket on 
-• ® f 6 °* I ,a d been made for the recep- 

0 l !,° a watc h> upon the face of which he gazed, 
it 1c ' a 'erage, about twenty times per minute, 
ronntf d a P a P er his hand, and a pen in his 
in th il’ am • a PP ear ed to have been established 
nr P aitlcu ! ar spot for the express purpose of 
wn„u 1 t0 a " w hom it might concern, that time 
“ v > a "’ a y> despite his efforts to keep it. 
this i,° U r » ” a ^hid Bill again, Bob, and Joe too, 
ihe comh] Ct °^ SerVe ^ i nc *I v idual, addressing 

“ anH e ''' U< ^ and Joe !” cried the conductor, 
a havoo won< ^ er > nayther. An old file has been 
me null a ® ame w ' l h me a cornin’ along, makin 
to sr.m at ? ne pl ace t0 tell me he wanted for 
had JV- a ? ot , ler ' I should onyjust like to’ve 
wish / air t- C ^ at ^‘ m; that’s all the harm I 
• mm. 1 11 warrant he wouldn’t be able to 


sit in my buss a one while with any degree of 
comfort,” and having delivered himself thus, he 
proceeded into the house with the view of 
drowning his cares in a pint of porter. 

After remaining in this spot for about three 
minutes — duringwhich time the passengers had 
been engaged in the expression of ihe most con- 
flicting opinions, having reference immediately 
to the subject which had so much confused 
them— the individual with the watch cried, “All 
right !” and the conductor resumed his profes- 
sional position. 

“ Downing-street, please,” said Valentine, as- 
suming the voice of a female. 

“Yes, marm,” said the conductor, who ap- 
peared to have got over it a little; but the pas- 
sengers looked round and round with great 
curiosity. They had not perceived the lips of 
either of the ladies move; but that was attributed 
to the fact of its being dusk. At all events, the 
suspicion which attached to the individual who 
sported the wiry whiskers, was not, in this par- 
ticular instance, strengthened, and the omnibus 
went on until it arrived at the corner of that 
street, the offices in which are considered so 
extremely eligible. 

The door was opened. The conductor stood 
holding it in his hand. “Now, marm!” said 
he, when he found that no one offered to alight. 

“ Downing-street, marm, if you please! — Is this 
’ere another game?” 

“Please bring a lamp to find a purse in this 
straw,” said Valentine. 

“ Well, this is pleasant!” observed the con- 
ductor, “ we shall get the buss along by and by, 
p’raps, no doubt! I wish people ud just keep 
their pusses in their pockets. I aint got no 
lamps” — which was a fact; although one of 
which Valentine had no previous knowledge. 

“ I don’t care !” said he, “ I’ll not get out with- 
out my money.” 

“ Then you must go a little further till we 
gets to the shops,” cried the conductor; who, 
after having shouted “All right!” began to mut- 
ter away desperately, and to give indications of 
something being, in his view, decidedly “all 
wrong.” 

Having turned the corner of Bridge-street, he 
politely procured a lantern, and, on opening the 
door, cried, “Now then, where’s this puss?” 

“ Here,” said Valentine, throwing his voice to 
the extreme end of the vehicle, and the conductor 
thence proceeded, treading, of course accident- 
ally, but not very lightly, upon the toes of the 
passengers during his progress, when having at 
length arrived at the spot, he knelt down and 
searched with great perseverance among the 
straw. 

“I can’t see it no where about. It isn’t here, 
marm !” said he, raising his eyes to the lady at 
whose feet he had been so diligently prosecuting 
the search. “Are you sartin you dropped it ?” 

“ It does not belong to me,” replied the lady 
addressed. 

“Then it’s yours?” inquired the conductor, of 
the lady who sat opposite. 

“Oh! dear me, no; it’s not mine!” 

“Well, there’s no other lady in the buss!” 
cried the conductor, “it must belong to one on 
yer, any how ! Who does it belong to, ony say? 
Who told me to pull up at Downing Street?” 
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“Not I,” said one of the ladies. “ Nor did I,” 
said the other. 

“Well, then, what d’yer mean!” cried the 
conductor. “This here’s a nice game, and no 
mistake.'" And he looked very fierce, and grum- 
bled very naturally; and as another opposition 
buss passed as he retired, he gave it as his opin- 
ion, that in this, his extremity, it was enough to 
drive a man to make a hole in the water. 

“ What’s in the wind now, Bob !” shouted the 
driver. 

“ What’s in the wind !” echoed Bob. “ I’ve a 
nice load this journey, and no mistake about it. 
They’re only havin’ a lark.” 

“A lark !” exclaimed the driver. “We can’t 
stop for larks 1” and with great impartiality he 
lashed both his horses, apparently tjiat one might 
not laugh at the other, and they flew over the 
bridge as if unable to forget it. 

“Marsh Gate!” cried Valentine, “Stop at the 
Marsh Gate !” 

The conductor descended from his eminence 
to the. steps beneath the door, and having intro- 
duced his head into the omnibus, in which he 
saw his “ nice load” in a convulsion of laughter, 
said, with a drollery of expression which was of 
itself irresistible, “Now, is this another game, 
or ain’t it, ony say 1 Does any body want to get 
out at the Mash Gatel” 

“Did I not say the Marsh Gate!” replied 
Valentine, assuming a tone which seemed to be 
indicative of some slight degree of anger. 

“ Oh ! very well, sir, very well ! I only asked! 
There ain’t much harm in that, I suppose!" 

They reached the gate in question, and the 
omnibus stopped. “ Mash Gate !” cried the con- 
ductor, “Now then, sir, Mash Gate! — What, 
another dodge!” he continued, on perceiving 
that no one attempted to move; “Oh! It’s all 
very fine, but I don’t stop no more, you know, 
for nobody : that’s all about it! — All right!" 

The conductor kept his word. He would not 
stop. Valentine tried him in vain. An indi- 
vidual was anxious to get out at the Obelisk; 
but although this was perfectly legitimate, he 
could make no impression at all upon the con- 
ductor, who amused himself by quietly inform- 
ing that individual that he would take him right 
on to the Elephant and Castle, without any extra 
charge; and having reached his destination, he 
inquired very deliberately if they were perfectly 
satisfied with their evening’s entertainment, and, 
moreover, wished particularly to know if they 
were going to return that same night, because, 
as he explained, if they were, he would rather — 
if it made no difference at all to them — that they 
patronized some other “ buss.” 

This sally had the effect of inducing him to 
believe, that he really had the best of it after all, 
and as Valentine was by no means anxious to 
diminish the pleasure with which this belief 
very evidently teemed, he passed through the 
merry group of passengers, who continued to 
laugh with extraordinary zeal, and proceeded 
along the New Kent Road, until be arrived at 
an inn, ycleped the Bricklayers’ Arms, 

Not being well acquainted with the locality of 
the place, he entered a shop to make the neces- 
sary inquiries; and on being informed that he 
was to take the first turning to the left, and the 
second to the right, and then to keep s'raight on 


till he got Vo the top, he went down a sti 
which led to the bottom of the Grange Road, 
which appeared to be a spot to which the wh L 
of the labouring poor of the metropolis had setii 
all their children to play. He had never befo rt 
beheld such a dense mob of infants. They 
running about in legions, shouting, laughiti. 
crying, fighting, pelting each other with mud 
tumbling into the gutter, and scraping the fihh 
off their habiliments with oyster shells anj 
sticks. Some of the young gentlemen, larger 
than the rest, had, with bits of ragged pack, 
thread, harnessed others, whom they were driv. 
ing in the imaginary similitude of teams 0 f 
prancing horses : some very valiantly tucking 
up their sleeves, and giving expression to their 
anxiety that certain other young gentlemen, bj 
whom they had been assaulted, would only j Dsl 
hit them again ; some were squatting near the 
base of a highly popular piece of architecture 
while others whom they had chosen as the most 
eloquent members of the corporation they had 
formed, were importuning every passenger for 
a slight contribution, and begging of him ear. 
nestly to “remember the grotto.” By far 
most striking and apparently pleasurable spe. 
cies of amusement, however, was the perpetual 
shaking of two bits of slate or broken crockery 
which by being placed ingeniously between the 
fingers did, by dint of zealous exertion, produce 
a rattling which might in the dark ages have 
been taken for the soul-stirring music of the 
Spanish castanets; but, beyond all dispute, the 
great majority of the young ladies and gentle. I 
men were bawling, and running, and rolling 
about, without any specific object, apparently, 
in view, save that of promoting the circulation j 
of their blood. Valentine had never in the 
course of his life seen so many little children 
together. He could scarcely get along for them! 
really it was like walking through a flock ot 
sheep. 

He did, however, succeed eventually in wading 
through the swarm ; and having reached a cer- 
tain point, which appeared to be their boundary, 
he had nothing to do but to walk on and snift, 
for the air appeared to have a scent different 
from that of any air he had ever before inhaled 
— a remarkable fact which he was inclined to 
attribute to the children, but which was in reality 
attributable to the tan. 

On arriving at the top of the Grange Road, 
he inquired for the residence of Mr. Fledger, 
and was directed to a dirty, old dilapidated house, 
which stood fifty feet from the road, and which 
appeared to have been erected in a hole. The 
gate was split in divers directions, and the rails 
which once adorned it were crumbling delibe- 
rately away. Nearly the whole of the windows 
were broken — the apertures being filled up with 
old rags — while the tiles, the majority of which 
had already fallen off, appeared to threaten to 
split the heads of all who had the boldness to 
venture beneath them. 

As every thing, therefore, indicated penury 
and want, it was but natural for Valentine to 
suppose that this could not be the residence of 
the wealthy Mr. Fledger, and hence, on perceiv- 
ing a little shop almost immediately opposite, 
he crossed the road at once to inquire again. 

“ Can you tell me,” said he, addressing a per- 
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5 son behind the counter, “where Mr. Fledger 
lives'!” 


“Fledger! over the way, sir,” replied that 
person. 

“I mean the Mr. Fledger,” said Valentine, 
emphatically, “ the rich Mr. Fledger.” 

“Well, that’s it; you can't make a mistake,” 
replied the man. “There is only one Fledger 
in Bermondsey.” 

“Oh, indeed!— ah, thank you,” said Valen- 
tine, who began to be extremely apprehensive 
about the sum of twenty pounds, which he 
thought it most unreasonable to expect that he 
should ever get there ; and it must be conceded, 
that appearances were decidedly in favour of 
the irrational character of such expectation. — 
Across the road, however, he went, and having 
opened the gate of which the timber was parti- 
cularly rotten, while the hinges were remarkably 
rusty, he walked over the space in front of the 
house very firmly, and knocked at the door very 
boldly. 

“ Who’s there ?” demanded the cracked voice 
of a female, after a pause. 

“Is Mr. Fledger within !” inquired Valentine. 

“^es; what do you want?” cried the female. 

“I want,” replied Valentine, “to see Mr. 
Fledger.” 


The mild tones in which this appropriate 
information was conveyed seemed to allay the 
suspicions ot the female inside, for after draw- 
ing a few bolts, and removing a few bars, and 
‘ u ™ n g a f ew keys with very great apparent 
(litnculty, she opened the door as far as the chain 
would allow it to be opened; and having taken 
a survey through the aperture thus established, 
s e made certain inquiries which had immediate 
,f[ ence t0 'he business in hand. 

I wish to see Mr. Fledger,” repeated Valen- 
w my business is with him.” 

" ®P> so. I suppose,” returned the female, 
mew hat piqued, and having again examined 
1 ? lnute ly* an d being eventually satisfied 
there was nothing very desperate in his 
1 pearance, she closed the door, for the purpose 
artm' nh u°- tbe c hain, and Valentine was 
r ' nto a most filthy passage, where he 

in i ame ° ln 'h e dark, until the woman had taken 
■<* w'n and that of his uncle, 
r. ■ . ’ thought he, this is rather a black 
mf. * 1 ?. lr S> hut there may be something a little 
more hvely inside.” 

lookin° U ma ^ come * n •” shouted the miserable 
li»ht-'“ 'a°Tr an ’ a . s sbe returne< l with her rush- 
withtl, and „ entitle was accordingly ushered, 
wrpmt, e 5'™ a “ est possible ceremony, into a truly 
Darlm. e( L d< ; n ’ w h* c h appeared to be the kitchen, 
p ar'our bed-chamber, scullery, and all. 

bore ° W11 ;. Sa * c * Mr. Fledger, whose features 
supninki 1 ' 6 / resemblance to those of a re- 
wlnt i G dend ’ newly whitewashed. “ Well, 
, at ' s your business?” 

ter in fuf- r ® ce ‘ ve h.” replied Valentine, “a let- 

to you TSi my uncle states ’ that on a pp'y in s 

“ Ah » ” l « ceive twenty pounds.” 

no auth 0 Hf,! d r Fiedger ’ P ursin S his lips, “ I have 
_ ..nty tor paying you that sum. I can’t 


d °“V l'i h0Ut an ° r ‘* er -” 

Valent n ° l tb * s bea sufficient authority?” ss 
'he postscrFpt! dUCing the leUer ’ a “ d pointins 


said 

to 
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Fledger coolly drew his spectacles from his 
forehead, and cocked them upon his nose. 

“ five pounds,” said he, having read the im- 
portant postscript. 

“ Or not more than twenty,” added Valentine. 
“ Twenty is the sum that I want.” 

“Ah; but this you know isn’t an order. It 
should have been an order to me to pay the 
bearer, and so on.” 

“But will not my acknowledgment do as 
well?” 

“ No. How do I know that you are the person 
to whom this letter is addressed?” 

“ Do you take me for a swindler ?” exclaimed 
Valentine, fiercely. “ Do you think that I should 
make application for this money, if I were not 
the person to whom this letter is addressed ?” 

“I cannot tell;” was the laconic reply. 

“ You cannot tell !” echoed Valentine, whose 
blood began to boil. “ Do I look like a swin- 
dler ?” 

Fledger opened the drawer of the table at 
which he sat, and after searching for some 
considerable time, produced a coin, which he 
breathed upon, and rubbed very deliberately: 
he then drew forth another from his pocket, and 
having placed them before Valentine, said, 
“Did you ever see two coius look more like 
each other?” 

“That has nothing to do with me!” cried 
Valentine, very angrily; “I came to you on 
business.” 

“ I see that you are too hot to answer this 
question. I will answer it for you. They seem 
to have been struck from the self-same die — to 
be equally valuable. To all appearance they 
are precisely alike ; and yet one is a counter- 
feit! Sir, I took that for an honest shilling: I 
was deceived. What follows? Why, that if I 
take you for an honest man, I may be equally 
deceived. As nothing looks so much like a bad 
coin as a good one, so no man looks so much 
like an honourable man as an accomplished 
villain. Were it not for the resemblance they 
bear to each other, villany could never, to any 
great extent, succeed.” 

Valentine felt that he was correct in this par- 
ticular, and therefore became more subdued. 

“ How then ami to know,” continued Fledger, 
“that you are an honest man — that you are 
really the person you represent yourself to be?” 
“The possession of this letter, I should think, 
would be sufficient — ” 

“ Not at all ! not at all ! Y ou may have stolen 
that letter — mark me well!” he continued, on 
perceiving that Valentine was again getting up 
in his stirrups, “ I say you may have stolen it! 
How am I to tell that you have not?” 

Valentine indignantly crushed the letter into 
his pocket, and rose. 

“Don’t be rash! — don’t he rash, young man! 
— don’t be rash! I am an older, a much older 
man than you. 1 have lived long enough to 
know that no one can thrive in this world, who 
does not look upon and deal with every man as 
a rogue, until he has proved him to be an honest 
man. I don’t mean to say that I believe you are 
one; but I do mean to say, I can’t tell that you 
are not.” 

“Then, of course, you refuse,” said Valen- 
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tine, with impatience, “to let me have this 
money !” 

“ I did not say that. I am disposed to believe, 
in this instance, that all is straight-forward and 
correct. It is a risk, it is true ; but I am inclin- 
ed, notwithstanding, to run that risk — at least I 
should have been inclined, but that it happens 
that I have no money by me just now.” 

“ Had you told me that at first,” said Valen- 
tine, “ you might have saved yourself all this 
trouble;” and he again rose, and looked very 
angrily at Mr. Fledger. 

“Do you particularly want the money !” in- 
quired that gentleman. 

“ Of course I do, or I should not have come 
here.” 

“Well, if you want it particularly now, you 
can draw upon me if you like for three months.” 
“ Draw upon you !” said Valentine, who was 
ignorant of the meaning in this case, of that 
popular term — “ Draw upon you!” 

“ Aye ; I’ve no objection to give you my bill 
for the amount.” 

“ And of what use would that be to me !” 

“ Of what use ! Why certainly of no other 
use than this — that you could get it cashed im- 
mediately.” 

“ Where !” inquired Valentine. “ Who would 
do it!” 

“I don’t know whether you are aware of it, 
young gentleman, but my bill is as good as a 
bank note, sir ! Any man in the habit of doing 
bills, will do mine.” 

“But I know of no man who is in the habit 
of doing bills.” 

“ Well, in that case I tell you what I’ll do : I 
have got, I think, as nearly as possible, twenty 
pounds in the house, which I must of necessity 
pay away to-morrow ; but as I am anxious to do 
the utmost in my power to oblige -your uncle — 
and I suppose that by obliging you, I shall be 
also obliging him, — draw the bill for twenty 
pounds, deduct the discount, and I will give you 
the money now. It strikes me very forcibly that 
a friend of mine will be able to get it done for 
me in the morning.” 

“ Well,” thought Valentine, “this is certainly 
better,” and according to dictation he drew the 
bill. “Now,” said he, “what am I to deduct 
for discount !” 

“ Oh, the usual business: fifteen percent.,” 
replied Fledger. 

Valentine knew nothing about the “usual 
business,” but he deducted fifteen per cent, 
which reduced the amount to nineteen pounds 
five. 

“ But you have only deducted fifteen per cent. 
per annum” said Fledger. 

“I know it. Is not that correct!” 

“No; fifteen percent, upon the amount; that 
is to say, a shilling in the pound, per month.” 

“ Why that’s sixty per cent.!” returned Valen- 
tine ; “ I have then to receive, instead of twenty 
pounds, only seventeen!” 

“Exactly!” replied Fledger, “with a villan- 
ous grin, “deducting two-and-six-pence for the 
stamp, and a penny which they always charge 
for profit. I see you understand it.” 

“ But I don’t understand. I think it most ex- 
orbitant.” 

“And so it is,” rejoined Fledger, “so it is most 


exorbitant ; but these people always are most e » 
orbitant, always. The question amounts sirnnl 
to this: will it be worth your while to pay 
for the accommodation !” 

“ I had no idea that I should have all this dif 
ficulty about the matter, and I am sure thatm' 
uncle had not. I fancied the money was due”' 
“I know it’s due,” replied Fledger; “I j 0 *L 
dispute that. But then, what’s to be done! Y 0o 
want the money, and I have not got it; and 5 
man without money can’t pay ! The question 
therefore is, will it answer your purpose better 
to give a shilling in the pound, per month, f or j ( 
now, or to wait until I can pay, which will be in 
the course of three months, I’ve no doubt.” 
Valentine could not wait three months, that 
was clear: he therefore consented to take off ih e 
sixty per cent.,- when Fledger, delighted at having 
made so good a bargain, proceeded to a cupboard 
and brought forth an iron-bound box, which he 
placed very carefully upon the table. 

Of course Valentine knew not that this man 
had been a notorious money lender himself- 
that he had ruined more persons by discounting 
bills, than any other man alive — that he had ob' 
tained the whole of his houses by insisting upoa 
holding the titles as collateral security for dis. 
honoured acceptances, and by goading th e 
acceptors by renewals, extortion, and legal ei. 
penses, either to commit suicide, or to surrender 
all claim to those titles — and that he had then 
become an abject, miserable miser, and had 
given up the recognized game of extortion, ij 
consequence solely of his having become so 
distrustful, that he had not sufficient courage 
left to risk even a shilling. Of all this, Valen- 
tine was utterly ignorant ; but there was some- 
thing in the creature’s countenance when he 
brought out the box which inspired him at once 
with the conviction that he was, in reality, an 
usurious wretch; and therefore richly deserved 
to be frightened at least. 

Well, he opened the box, and placed the back 
of it towards Valentine, who could tell in an 
instant by the sound, as the sovereigns were 
carefully extracted one by one, that the box was 
as nearly as possible full, and that, therefore, in 
stating that he had but twenty pounds in the 
house, the wretch had told him an abominable 
falsehood, with the view of swindling him out 
of the sixty per cent. He therefore felt that, as 
a matter of justice, he ought to be punished; 
and having imbibed this feeling, which was not, 
under the circumstances, highly reprehensible, 
he cried, throwing his voice into the passage, 
just as ten of the sovereigns had been counted, 
“ In this room ! now the door !” 

The effect upon the miser was electric. He 
instantly leaped up, as if he had received a 
pistol-shot in his heart ; and in doing so, upset 
the rickety table. Down went the box, and 
away flew the sovereigns! — five hundred, at 
least, were rolling in all directions on the floor, 
This was somewhat more than was anticipated 
by Valentine, who smiled; but the miser stood 
aghast! — trembling with the utmost violence, 
and rolling his eyes from the door to the gold, 
and from the gold to the door, while his sister, 
who was not quite so utterly lost, seized the 
broom as the miserable girl whom they nomi 
nally kept, and who displayed far more courage 
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than either of them, peeped through the keyhole 
of the door. 

In this position they remained for some con- 
siderable time, as if utterly unable to move 
hand or foot. Valentine, however, at length 
broke silence by inquiring if he should assistln 
gathering up the gold. 

“No, no, no!” cried the paralysed wretch, 
whom the question at once restored to a state of 
consciousness, and he placed his skinny hand 
upon the shoulder of Valentine, as if in order 
to compel him to remain in his seat. He then 
flew to the cupboard, and bringing forth a brace 
of pistols, thrust them hurriedly into the hands 
of Valentine, and implored him to shoot through 
the heart of the first man 'that entered, when, 
sinking upon the ground, he commenced at 
once picking up the gold with unparalleled zeal 
and dexterity. 

His sister still kept near the door, her fears 
prompting her to fancy that she heard strange 
breathings, divers delicate whisperings, and fin 
infinite variety of footsteps outside ; while Va- 
lentine quietly amused himself with watching 
the grasping exertions of the wretch upon the 
ground, who still tremble'd as energetically as if 
he had been seized with a violent fit of the ague. 

At length he completed his task. The whole 
of the sovereigns — at least all he could find — 
were restored to the box, which he locked, and 
p'aced securely in a hole up the chimney, when 
dropping into a chair by the side of Valentine, 
apparently half dead, he inquired what was best 
to be done. 

f “Be silent!” said Valentine; “ let us first see 
what they mean to do. I am perfectly prepared 
to receive them.” 

“ I thank you ! I thank you ! I know that you are 
brave ! — very brave !” cried the miser; “you’ll 
be a match for them — I know you’ll be a match 
fonhem. Hark ! — didn’t you hear?” 

“ No, no !” replied Valentine firmly, and look- 
ing very valiant; “I think the noise alarmed 
them. It strikes me they are gone. If not, why 
let them come ! — they will meet with a warm 
reception.” 

I he unflinching firmness exhibited by Valen- 
nne gradually inspired the wretched trio with 
courage. The females withdrew from the door, 
e table was raised, the miser resumed his old 
position, and Valentine began in an ironical 
s rain to congratulate him on the sudden acqui- 
sition of so much wealth. 

t is astonishing how much easier men find it 
ih <0 k ev *' *' lan t0 bear to be told of the evil 
ey have done; and it is equally astonishing 
at mpn who can utter a series of straightfor- 
aril falsehoods, without a blush, find it difficult 
p e i>dure the painful process of conviction. 

ven this wretched miser, dead as he was ap- 
P remly t 0 every feeling which actuates the 
tman heart, save that of avarice, shrank from 
cgazeot Valentine — whom he could browbeat 
t 'I re 1 w hen he found that that gaze was in- 
-■ ed , to conve y to his sordid soul the impres- 
„ laat tb e falsehood of which he had been 
6 D0 " t0 ° a PP areal to deceive.. 

* e b!” said Valentine, when the limbs of 
Wlelc b had in some degree resumed their 
eustomed tranquillity; “since it seems that 
J ave a little more money in the house than 


you expected, you will be able to give me the 
twenty pounds in full ?” 

“ No, no,” said the miser, “at least, not now, 
not now— we’ll talk about it: give a look up in 
the morning.” 

“ Why that,” said Valentine, “will be very in- 
convenient.” 

“I cannot help it. I’m sorry for it, but cannot 
help it. I would not touch that box again now 
for the world.” 

“ Why you have nothing to fear,” rejoined 
Valentine, who now felt determined to have the 
money; “ I will keep strict guard.” 

“ I don’t care,” said the miser; “ it’s safe where 
it is. It shall not come out of that place to- 
night, if I know it.” 

“Indeed,” thought Valentine, “we’ll very 
soon see about that.” And he rose from his 
seat, saying, “ Well, then, I suppose that I must 
call upon you in the morning.” 

“If you please,” said the miser: “yes, do.” 

“ Have you got it !” inquired Valentine, throw- 
ing his voice very dexterously into the chimney, 
“I’m ruined! i’m ruined!” cried the miser. 
“I’m ruined!” and he darted, like lightning, 
across the room ; and having found the box, of 
course, where he had placed it, he drew it forth, 
and hugged it fondly to his heart, shouting, 
“Thieves! fire! murder! thieves! thieves!” 
His sister at this moment followed his exam- 
ple; “ Thieves ! thieves !” she cried, opening the 
window which overlooked a field; but as the 
room was at the back of the house, and they 
dared not go in front, the wind carried their voices 
from the road, and they gradually died away, 
unheard. 

“ Where are the pistols 1” shouted Valentine, 
They were lying upon the table. He seized one 
in an instant, and having cocked it with an air 
of invincible valour, let fly up the chimney. 

Of course nothing but soot descended; but it 
did the chimney good, for it was previously 
choked as neariy as possible up to the pot; it 
therefore cured that completely, and this was 
all the good it could do; but the bravery in- 
volved in the act so excited the admiration of the 
miser, that he almost relinquished the box to 
embrace him. 

“ Do you think that there could have been any 
one there?” inquired Valentine, very myste- 
riously. 

“ I heard a voice !” cried the miser, “ I’m 
sure I heard a voice! Didn’t you?” he con- 
tinued, addressing his sister. 

“Of course I did!” replied that respectable 
female, with infinite promptitude and spirit. 
“Do you think that I’m deaf? It’s my belief 
there’s a man in there now.” 

“If there be, he’s adead m'an,” said Valentine , 
“if the pistol I discharged contained a ball.” 
“Oh yes! oh yes!” cried the miser; “oh yes! 
and a capital ball it was too. It’s a pity it was 
fired off for nothing.” 

“ It is a pity when you come to think of it, ’’said 
Valentine. 

“That powder too: powder costs a deal of 
money; its very expensive — very.” 

“ Well,” said Valentine, apparently in the 
act of departing — an act which he had really no 
intention to perform, without having the sum of 
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twenty pounds in his pocket — “I suppose that I 
can be of no more service now'?” 

“ Stay, stay !” cried the miser. “ Pray, do not 
go yet. Stay a quarter of an hour loDger ; but 
a quarter of an hour!” 

“I really cannot,” returned Valentine, “if 
I’m to come up here again in the morning.” 

“ Well— stay ! I’ll give it you now — I’ll give 
it you now. Only stop.” 

Of course Valentine stopped! He had not 
the least intention of going, until he had gained 
possession of that which he came for. He 
therefore sat down again, without a second in- 
vitation, and displayed a very laudable anxiety 
to come to the point at once. “ You mean, of 
course,” said he, “ to pay me now in full.” 

“ Well, well; but you must take me off dis- 
count.” 

“ What, sixty per cent!” exclaimed Valentine. 
“No — no!” said the miser; “ I’ll be satisfied 
with ten. You must take me off ten ?” 

“As the money is due, I don’t feel myself 
justified in consenting even to that. But per- 
haps,” he added, rising again, “I had better look 
up in the morning.” 

“No — no,” said the miser, still dreadfully 
alarmed; “I’ll not trouble you ; no, I’ll not trou- 
ble you. But really you must take me off five! 
It’s a regular thing, you know, quite — quite a 
regular thing.” 

“ Well, you’d better settle that with my Uncle, 
when you see him. He understands more about 
the business than I do.” 

“ Well, well ; I suppose I must. — Hush !” he 
exclaimed, and, having listened most attentively 
for several Seconds, he opened the box. 

All was silent. He would not suffer one of 
the sovereigns to click against another. He 
drew them out one by one, very carefully and 
very reluctantly; and, having counted them 
over again and again, locked his box and said : 
— “There, there are twenty.” 

Valentine had been in the habit of counting 
money only when he paid it away; but in this 
particular instance he felt that, as a matter of 
common justice to himself, he ought to adopt 
the same plan when he received it. He there- 
fore did count it: he counted it twice as the 
sovereigns were lying on the table, and the re- 
sult was a natural result, under the circum- 
stances, seeing that there were but nineteen. 

“There’s one short,” said he, eyeing the 
miserable dog; "only one.” 

“ Dear me, I thought I counted twenty, I’m 
sure !” cried the wretch, with a villanous smirk, 
and he counted them again and again, for the 
show of the thing, and then added, “Why there 
ore but nineteen ! How singular!” 

“Very!” said Valentine, sarcastically, “ Very!" 
and he looked at the wretch as he reluctantly 
drew forth the twentieth, with an expression 
which seemed to confuse him a little. He never- 
theless counted them over again, being firmly 
determined not to suffer him to reap, even from 
sleight-of-hand villany, the smallest advantage; 
and having satisfied himself as to the correct- 
ness of the sum, he surveyed the wretched 
group with a feeling of disgust. 

There sat the miser, whose soul seemed to 
have sunk beneath the weight of his iniquities, 
trembling and groaning under the lively appre- 


hension of losing that which, to him, wj. 
trinsically valueless, seeing that, with therni'*' 


of procuring all the luxuries, he denied hh!^. 
even the common npppssaripc of Ufa. _ . 


even the common necessaries of life; and 

Lin nintA* ll. „ ..a... i r .1 • V ^ 


his sister, the very type of sordid wretchedn 
sat, with her elbows upon her knees, and ?! 
chin upon her hands, in a chair, th e 
horse-hair of which, that once formed itspif° 


bottom, hanging down to the floor, the poor^l 

O***! 


whom fate had doomed to live beneath the sa 
roof, lay miserably huddled up in one col•ne l^, • 
the room, starving, absolutely starving in 
midst of wealth ! 


Valentine sickened at the sight, and there?, 
put on his hat. 

“Must you go?” said the miser. 

“I must,” replied Valentine. 

“Well, well!” said the miser, seizing j, 
pistol that was loaded, “ do carry this for rL : 
you get to the door. My hand trembles, p. 
sure I can’t take a true aim.” 

Valentine carried the pistol accordingly, ^ 
after an infinite deal of listening, they rea'eS 
the outer door, which was no sooner openM 
than he fired the pistol off, which so alarm?-' 
the trembling wretch, that he closed the do, 
instantly, shutting his unsuspected torment™ 
outside. 


“What shall I do with the pistol?” 
Valentine. 


He had not to think long. He dashed jt 
once through the window, and departed; whit, 
the feelings with which the inmates were jj 
spired by the rattling of the glass, were q UE ;. 
tionless very lively, but not very gay. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

The first Concert given by the Native Talc/, 
Association. 

Vir.EXTr!rK had from his childhood beenet 
tremely fond of music. He was unable to pip 
upon any instrument; he knew nothing of lit 
technicalities of the science, nor had he tt- 
slightest wish to know. The enchanting effect 
were sufficient for him; he cared not to stndj 
the minutiae of the cause. Having had, hoi 
ever, an ardent desire at one period to becom 
acquainted with musical men, that desire to 
been gratified to no inconsiderable extent, a» 
he for some time enjoyed their society, beins 
delighted with their apparent simplicity of soil 
but the charm which their companionship pr. 
marily imparted was quickly broken, whti 
their prevailing characteristics were laid opt; 
to his view. He found them reckless, gav 
improvident, polite, but not one was he ablet 
point to as being a really virtuous man. H 
was aware, of course, that virtue in classes |w 
difficult to be found, but although in every othe 
class he had perceived it shining brightly in th 
actions of individuals, he had never had tk 
pleasure to meet a professionally musical mar 
whose private character would bear even 
superficial investigation. As men they wsr 
indolent and dishonourable; as husbands the 
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is; were faithless : as fathers they were heartless; 
iE 'us friends they were envious and insincere. 
Valentine had, in all probability, been unfor- 
tunate in his introductions to these musical 
•- people, seeing, that doubtless he might have 
been introduced to some who were really good 
: men; but having been in a position to analyse 
: the characters of many from the highest to the 
: lowest in the profession, it was but natural for 
i: him to infer from the result of his experience, 
that however kind, generous, and amiable they 
might appear, they were all at heart equally 
hollow. 

This consideration, however, by no means 
subdued the ardour of his passion for music, 
and he was anxious to do all in his power to 
promote its cause, by the cultivation of a musi- 
cal taste among the people, it being, to him at 
least, manifest, that nothing could have a more 
powerful tendency to soften their tone, to coun- 
teract their bad passions, or to induce that re- 
finement in popular pleasures which is so abso- 
lutely essential to a high state of civilization. 
It is true, that when this was placed in juxtapo- 
sition with the view which he entertained of 
the private characters of professionally musical 
men, they at first appeared inimical ; but when 
he looked at the mode of life so peculiar to 
those creatures, when he sqw the temptations to 
vice and dishonour with which they were per- 
petually assailed, and perceived that if their 
minds were not indeed too weak to make any 
resistance to those temptations, they exhibited 
no inclination to resist them; when he found 
that every thing bearing even the semblance of 
domestic happiness was their abhorrence, and 
that all they had to talk about, or cared to talk 
about, or even seemed to have the ability to talk 
about, was music mixed up with intrigue, he 
very soon became convinced that their charac- 
ters were not formed by music, but in spite of 
its softening influence, by their pernicious com- 
munications with those by whom vice and dis- 
onour in every shape are applauded. 

I '°w, it happened, that at this particular 
period of our history, a great outcry was raised 
a out what was then yclept native talent. 

e court was denounced; the aristocracy was 
enounced ; the whole country was denounced 
ecause native talent failed to be patronized 
in commensurate liberality. Cargoes of 
tittf 1 '’ 11 ? rl ’ stes were imported from time to 
e, and exported with wreaths of laurel and 
?■ rses cramme d with British gold, to the great 
ouragement of native talent. At the Royal 
none but loreigners were engaged; at 
, VPr SOlr6es tbe nobility none but foreigners 
forf 6 en ^ a » e d> while every theatre in which 
n * n f r ? ' vere not engaged was empty : in fact, 
SLato e .if' enl a PP eare d to be in such a dreadful 
> ’ • , tbe T '"'bo possessed the real and 

crn« n i Z ^ abilit y t0 snatch it from contempt, 
that tl 'a 6 At ! ant * c — it being well understood 
was r> e Amer ‘ cans upheld native talent, which 
c .,j erta| nly much to their credit — while our 
siewp n | S , ° r * et ^ * n being jammed in the pit, or 
hearth ° ’ n l b e gallery of the Opera, to 
stand r L Vb ' cb l .bey could by no means under- 
tosneai 1 - lbe v * e ' v having it in their power 
Prim-i \ Wlta en ’busiasm of the brilliancy of the 
aoona, and the surpassing richness of the 


primo lktffo, and to explain how the adored — 
You know wochee poke afar,- and how deeply 
they were enamoured of Dyepitch her my balsam 
core. 

Such being the lamentable state of the case 
then, certain highly influential and remarkably 
staunch, musical individuals, entertaining an 
extremely laudable anxiety to rescue native 
talent from the impending doom of extinction, 
conceived the idea of establishing a Native 
Talent Association, with the view of getting up 
a series of native talent concerts, at which 
nothing of course but native talent should be 
developed; and having perfected their project, 
they proceeded to carry it at once into execu- 
tion, in order to prove that, although foreign 
talent might then be the rage, native talent was 
of an infinitely superior caste, and, therefore, 
ought to be more liberally patronized by a truly 
enlightened British public. 

Accordingly, the first of the series was an- 
nounced, and Valentine having purchased a 
ticket, attended. The room was crowded. He 
at first saw no prospect at all of obtaining a 
seat; but having secured one at length near the 
orchestra, he commenced a perusal of the pro- 
gramme which had been given to him at the 
door. It began with a prospectus, and that 
prospectus read well, very well;— it promised 
much, it is true, but it promised no more than 
might, with ease, have been performed. He 
was, therefore, delighted with the prospectus; 
but how great was his astonishment, when, on 
looking below, he found that nothing but Ger- 
man and Italian pieces were to be sung! “ Is 
this,” thought he, “intended to develop native 
talent! Why, at best, it can be but the native 
talent of imitation ! Here we have a selection of 
Italian and German music to be sung by Eng- 
lish singers, after the fashion of the Italians and 
the Germans, and that with a view of inspiring 
an appreciation of native talent !” He, of course, 
and very naturally, felt that this ought not to 
be ; and' as he wished most sincerely to pro- 
mote the cause which its more active advocates, 
doubtless with the best possible intentions, had 
laboured with so much zeal to injure, he felt 
himself bound, as one who possessed the power, 
to warn them with effect against the course they 
were pursuing, to impress upon their minds that 
the act of imitating the singing of foreigners, 
however excellent that imitation might be, de- 
veloped native talent no more than the act of 
imitating the language of foreigners, and that 
instead of inducing a higher appreciation of 
native talent, its tendency was to depreciate it, 
seeing that it raised foreign talent in public 

estimation. , , ... 

This to Valentine appeared to be indisputa- 
ble- and while he was endeavouring to decide 
upon the course, which, under the circum- 
stances, he ought to pursue, the band commenced 
the overture to ' Zauberjbte, and certainly went 
through it very well. The audience applauded 
vehemently, and demanded an encore, which 
was of course extremely grateful to the feelings 
of the performers in the aggregate; and while 
they were taking snuff with due gusto and efiect, 
the conductor very quietly winked at the leader, 
who as quietly winked at the conductor in re- 
turn. 
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Having inquired of a polite old gentleman 
who sat in his immediate vicinity, Valentine 
ascertained that the projector of the scheme was 
the identical individual who on this occasion 
wielded the baton, and as he felt that he was, 
therefore, the man whom he ought to address, 
he fixed his eyes very intently upon him. 

Now the visage of this individual was ex- 
tremely long, and strongly marked, and pale in 
proportion. His hair was black; and while it 
was parted in front with the utmost njcety, it 
hung in wild ringlets upon his shoulders. He 
had on an undeniable black satin stock, figured 
delicately with very little lilies, and studded with 
three remarkably suspicious-looking Brobdig- 
nagian brilliants- An eye-glass attached to a 
piece of black ribbon was stuck with consum- 
mate ingenuity between his left cheek bone and 
brow: and a gold-coloured chain of surpassing 
circumference was really very tastefully ar- 
ranged over a' white satin vest. His coat was 
of course a full dress coat, an indigo blue coat, 
with black velvet collar, silk facings, and figured 
silk buttons, and while his left hand was adorned 
with a delicate French white kid glove, the taper 
fingers of his right were embellished with a 
variety of rings, which he positively felt himself 
bound to display as much as possible. 

Valentine cciuld not avoid smiling as he in- 
spected this elegant, fantastic, and really fasci- 
nating creature; but as the overture wms now 
again brought to a conclusion amidst thunders 
of applause, he was on the qui vive. A rattling 
Italian buifo song stood first upon the list, and 
as he perceived a professional genius stepping 
forward to do execution on the same, he very 
naturally conceived that it was then the time 
for action. 

Well! the symphony commenced ; and as the 
professional gentleman whose uvula appeared 
to be down, was a-heming with unprecedented 
violence, Valentine throwing his voice behind 
the exquisite conductor, who was then at the 
piano-forte, ran up and down the scale in such 
a singularly unprofessional fashion, that all eves 
were directed towards the spot in an instant. 

“Hist-! hist!” hissed tjie conductor, looking 
very sharply round, “ Hish ! lush.'’’ But Valen- 
tine kept on — changing the key for the express 
accommodation of each particular roulade — 
with a perseverance, which, under any other 
circumstances certainly would have been highly 
reprehensible. ' 

The conductor became indignant, and cried 
“ hish ! hish!" with greater vehemence than be- 
fore. It seemed perfectly clear to him, that there 
was some one very near him in a truly provok- 
ing state of inebriety. But who was it 1 He 
could not tell. He took the glass from his eye, 
for as he could see better without it, he thought 
it highly probable that that might have thereto- 
fore prevented the discovery upon which he had 
set his soul. But no, he saw the instrumental 
people looking with amazement at each other, 
and the bosoms of the vocalists swelling with 
scorn; but he could see nothing more: nothing 
more. He tried back: he recommenced the 
brilliant symphony, and the stout vocal genius, 
who felt much confused, for he could not at all 
understand it, again plucked up his courage and 
his collar to begin, when Valentine introduced 


a very admirable imitation of the p r • 

In an instant every eye. was u pon >v? C i'V „ 
horn players, who were zealously e „ 
amputating their instruments, with tl i ° t<! » 
view of pouring out the concentrated' 
tion which the performance of the 0v ^ ets P"» 
induced. It cnuld not have been il, erlUre hi; 
was clear. The conductor looked ant, lk a ’ 

No: their instruments were in bits. ’iv l!v 

held to be most extraordinary ; but y a i 1 ”! s 'hi 
not stop to wonder much at it, but pro ent ’ ne< W 
give excellent imitations of a variety 
instruments until the conductor becam 
raged, that he started from his seal, and i° t: ' 
round with an expression of indi’» nal - ^ 
most powerful his stroDgly marked r° n ^ 
could portray. 

The harmony produced by Valentine 
and all was silent. The audience were am' 
they were utterly unable to make it out 
anon they began to hiss with unequivocal 111 * 
the conductor, who looked as if he c i • 

really stand it much longer, bounced down n 

his stool, and struck the chord with an e ^ 
altogether unparalleled in musical annals 1 

The vocal genius became nervous. The, 

flashed across his mind, that in this world 
have not the choice of their own positi„ ns V? 
would clearly not have chosen that in which? 
then stood, for it certainly was a most unnlt 
.sant position. He slightly trembled: Valent? 
saw that he trembled, and pitied him— nav i 
was eventually so far melted as to suffer him? 
go through his Largo Factotum. 

The style, however, in which he accomplish*) 
this song was particularly droll. It was abn? 
dantly manifest that the genuis did not know? 
meaning of a word he had to utter, and equally 
manifest was it that he didn’t want to know: ail 
he eared a single straw about, was an imitation 
of the voice and gestures of the principal pri ffl0 
butlo, whom at the opera he had heard sin® ths 
piece with great applause, and as the gestures 
which he laboured to imitate were remarkably 
extravagant, the whole exhibition wasacaricl 
ture of the most gross and ridiculous caste. 

This Valentine held to be monstrous, and fell 
it to be incumbent upon him to express hist;, 
treme dissatisfaction, when the features of ike 
genius — who during the applause had smiled 
blandly as he bowed — underwent a most extra, 
ordinary change as he retired. 

“Native talent!” cried Valentine, thrown; 
his voice into the middle of the room. “ Is this 
the development of native talent!” 

The conductor stared wildly, and so did ike 
whole of the gentlemen in the orchestra; bill 
although two or three individuals cried “si. 
lence!” in a very authoritative tone, the majority 
of the audience were so powerfully struck will 
the novelty of the question, that they glanced at 
the programme, and looked at each other veqr 
mysteriously, and really began to consider it an 
extremely proper question, and one which ought 
therefore to be answered. 

“English music! English music!” again 
shouted Valentine, and the audience now re- 
sponded to the shout with loud cheers, which 
caused the conductor to shrug his shouldersati 
pass his taper fingers through his curls, and to 
open his eyes very widely, and to look altogelhet 
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: remarkably odd. He, however, said nothing; 
11 but began to play the symphony of an Italian 

■ tuna, as Valentine repeated his demand for Eng- 

■ lish music, the propriety of which was acknow- 
1 Icdged by the audience again. 

Several gentlemen who were stationed near 
the orchestra, and who appeared to be members 
of the native talent committee, now conferred 
with the conductor, who after the conference 
came forward and said with due emphasis, 
“Ladies and gentlemen : if there be\any person 
in the room at all dissatisfied with the perform- 
ances, his money will be returned on application 
being made at the doors.” 

This was fair, very fair; nothing in fact could 
have been fairer, but this was not at all what 
Valentine desired: he wished to make them un- 
derstand that mere imitations of the Italians 
could pot tend to the development of native 
talent, and therefore cried “No: the money is 
not what we want: we simply want English 
music!” and as this was again hailed with loud 
cheers, the conductor again conferred with the 
gentlemen of the committee, and during the 
conference, Valentine was occupied in assum- 
ing various voices, and sending them in various 
parts of the room expressive of an anxiety to 
open the eyes of those gentlemen, that they 
might clearly see the course which they ought 
to pursue; and eventually their eyes became 
opened: they appeared to be enlightened on the 
subject as if by magic! — but what was to be 
donel — the singing people had studied those 
pieces for the occasion, and although they had 
questionless the ability to sing others, it was 
neld to be unsafe for the experiment, without 
notice, to be tried. They therefore pretended to 
he still completely blind to the propriety of the 
suggestion, a course which Valentine held to be 
remarkably stupid, inasmuch as they had but to 
announce that the error would in future be 
rectified, and the concert might have gone on 
without any further interruption ; but as it was, 
as the committee were still stubborn, and as the 
conductor, who didn’t like it, as the selection 
had been left to him — began to look extremely 
big, and to shake his head angrily, and to purse 
jus "ps contemptuously, and to frown and pitch 
jhe music about the orchestra, and knock down 
•he stands in the fulness of his rank official 
Pride, of course Valentine felt determined to 
ring him to his senses, and therefore again 
“T a- eman ^ e ^ a dis P la y °f native talent. 
Ladies and gentlemen !” said the conductor, 

■ eppmg again in front of the orchestra, after 
fidulgiog in an additional series of really un- 
ecoming airs — “If any rival society has em- 
P °yed noisy persons to interrupt the perform- 
ances of the evening ” 

No, no !” shouted Valentine; “ no, no ! We 
re simply anxious to promote the cultivation 
native talent!” And as loud cheers followed 
ns appropriate explanation, the conductor felt 
o be a duty incumbent upon him to be sig- 
)’ savage, and he retired to the piano forte, 

■ str uck a variety of chords with unprofes- 
j onal violence; and after amusing himself in 
fem 7 ay * 01 ' sever al seconds, he commanded a 
sc , a C m cotne forward in order to sing the next 
j ' ie lady did not much approve the tone 
ich the conductor had assumed in this par- 
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; ticular instance, but she nevertheless glided 
| very gracefully forward, with a dirty piece of 
i music in one hand, and in the other a lace-edged 
handkerchief pinched precisely in the middle; 
but she had no sooner reached the front rail of 
theorchestra, than Valentine introduced a highly 
correct imitation of the trombone. 

This the conductor very naturally conceived 
to be dreadful, and he therefore began to per- 
spire with rage. He thought it quite enough — 
and so it was quite enough — that the audience 
was against him; but the idea of his own instru- 
mental performers having joined in the opposi- 
tion made his blood bubble up! He, therefore, 
instantly turned towards the professional indi- 
[ viduals who performed on the delicate instru- 
ment in question, and discovered them in the 
j very act of enjoying a quiet pinch if snuff to- 
' gether in the utmost amity. The trombone 
I nevertheless did apparently continue to sound. 
This he thought more extraordinary still ! He 
couldn’t tell, he didn’t know, what to make of it 
at all. It was clearly not the men whom he had 
suspected, and yet — well: the trombone ceased, 
but at that particular moment another most un- 
pleasant sound broke upon his ear! The ma- 
jority of the audience were roaring with laugh- 
ter! — and that too at him ! This he held to be 
extremely inconsistent with the character of a 
British audience, and he consequently felt quite 
confused. 

“Go on ! go on !” exclaimed several voices 
in the distance ; but albeit these highly appro- 
priate exclamations were benevolently intended 
for his especial solace, they in reality did not 
console him at all. 

The professional lady whose plume waved 
proudly about a foot and a half above her fore- 
head, now became extremely fidgety, and felt 
very awkward and very warm, and was about 
to retreat, when the conductor struck a chord 
with unexampled desperation. 

“Retire!” said Valentine, throwing a whisper 
just behind the fair artiste; and the lady, to 
j whom the whisper appeared to be most wel- 
come, bowed and blushed, and retired accord- 
ingly. 

“ Madam !” cried the conductor, as she passed 
him," remain.” 

“ You requested me to retire,” said the lady. 

“No such thing! No such thing, madam. 
No such thing!” But the lady, who felt much 
confused, without appearing to notice these 
hasty observations, passed on. 

The conductor now imagined — and perhaps 
it was but rational for him to imagine — that it 
was a regularly planned thing — that all in the 
room had conspired against his peace. He 
therefore bounced up again with the view of 
conferring with the committee, who saw plainly 
that a very wrong course had been pursued; 
but then he didn’t see it, and couldn’t see it, and 
wouldn’t see it! The committee, however, at 
length insisted upon his expressing their senti- 
ments on the subject, when he accordingly, but 
with infinite reluctance, came forward and said: 
— “Ladies and gentlemen: it appears to be the 
opinion of the committee of management, that 
the fact of English artists singing nothing but 
foreign music, tends rather to create a morbid 
taste for such music, and to enhance it in the 
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estimation of the public, than to promote the 
cultivation of native talent, which is of course 
their chief aim. I am, therefore, ladies and 
gentlemen, directed to state that as this appears 
to be also your impression, ladies and gentle- 
men, if you will be kind enough to permit the 
performances chosen for this evening to pro- 
ceed, as we are not exactly prepared on so short 
a notice to change them, especial care, ladies 
and gentlemen, will be taken, that in future, at 
these concerts, English music alone shall be 
sung.” 

The audience cheered this announcement. 
It was all they required, and as Valentine wished 
for nothing more, the performances proceeded 
without the slightest additional interruption; 
although every piece tended to convince him 
and them more and more that the view he had 
taken of the subject was correct, inasmuch as 
if it even were admitted that those pieces were 
well sung, it must also be admitted that the 
Italians sang them better, which alone had the 
effect of inspiring the conviction of their supe- 
riority, instead of a due appreciation of that 
style in which the English excel. 

Valentine was therefore quite satisfied. He 
felt that he had inflicted some pain by the con- 
fusion he had created; but he also felt that he 
had thus succeeded in accomplishing an excel- 
lent object; namely, that of promoting the cul- 
tivation of native talent, by inducing English- 
men, instead of imitating, and thereby enhancing 
the value of foreign singers, to leave foreign 
talent to itself. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


In which Walter and his amiable famili/ have a 
highly characteristic conversation on the subject 
of Goodman’s release. 


Although Walter had been gradually re- 
covering from the effects of the fire, he was 
still extremely weak, and continued to be occu- 
pied night and day by Nature, whose efforts to 
restore him to his pristine complexion were ac- 
/ companied by a certain cutaneous excitement 
which he held to be particularly disagreeable. 
His appearance at this time was indeed very 
singular: the skin on one side of his face being 
black, while on the other it was as sanguine 
and shiny as that of a fair-haired boy. This 
rendered it natural, perhaps, for him to amuse 
himself by prematurely peeling off the dead 
skin by inches, in order to re-establish a facial 
uniformity. This was not, however, the most 
interesting part of his active occupation : by no 
means. While under the regimen originally 
prescribed by the physician, his mind was com- 
paratively at ease; but no sooner was he per- 
mitted to take somewhat more generous food, 
and a glass or two of wine every day, with a 
view to the restoration of his physical strength, 
than his vivid imagination began to revel again 
in the creation of the most extraordinary phan- 
tasms which failed not to afford him perpetual 
entertainment Nor' were the minds of his 


amiable family at this time unoccupied: A ■ I 
nights were spent in dreaming, and their i 1 
in relating those dreams to each other, f or a S 
purpose of ascertaining and establishing 'cl I 
most approved interpretation thereof. Thehci ■ 
of Walter was therefore a very busv hnne„. l 
„ r ; use '°Ut 


j. n i 

of a character calculated to increase their 0<>t 


the business of its inmates was u 


nhappily r 


On the contrary, their spirits were dreadluH - I 
depressed: even those of the volatile Horace * ' 
albeit he still retained his vulgarity — sankse. I 
ral degrees below par; for while confinc me Ij < 
did not meet his views, three somewhat seve * S 
attacks of fever, induced by his going om a 
early, and drinking too freely, had convinced 1 
him that such confinement, how unpleasing S jj I 
ever it might be, was absolutely essential toll' 1 
perfect restoration. 

Of course every member of the family WJJ 
now acquainted with the manner in which Wai. I 
ter had disposed of poor Goodman, and the f e . ! 
male portion failed not to ascribe the whole of t 
their recent misfortunes to that. 

“I am sure,” said Mrs. Horace, one evening i 
when the family, for the first time since the a£ 
cident, were having tea in the parlour, “I aia , 
perfectly sure that we shall never have a mo- i 
ment’s peace of mind until uncle is released 
from confinement.” 

“I am quite of your opinion, dear,” observed 
Mrs. Goodman; “for we really have had nothing 
but misfortune and misery since; and I am fully 
persuaded by the truly frightful dreams I have 
had of late, that we can expect no comfort, no 
happiness, no peace, so long as he remains 
where he is.” 

“Then I deserve all I’ve got, I suppose !- 
You regard it as a species of retributive jus- 
tice,” cried Walter, with a scowl. 

“ No, no, my love ! I did not say that.” 

“ Didn’t say it! I know you didn’t say it; but 
you mean it nevertheless.” 

“All I mean to say is this,” rejoined his wife, 
with unusual firmness," that the horrible dreams 
I have had of late-convince me that until he is 
released, we shall have nothing but misfortune; 
and it really is very dreadful that he should be 
thus imprisoned, you know, when you come to 
think of it.” 

“The only question at issue,” said Horace, 
“is this — will the old hoy’s release tend to im- 
prove our position! That’s ttfe only point now 
to be considered. Never mind about dreams, 
because they are all rubbish, and may be pro- 
duced by pickled salmon or stewed cheese; let 
us look at the thing as it stands, thus: — what 
will be the effect of his release upon us!” 

Why this 1” replied Walter; “ we shall be at 
once reduced to a state of absolute beggary.” 

“ Well, in that case, you know,” rejoined Ho- 
race, “ there can’t be two rational opinions about 
the conclusion at which we ought, as reasonable 
beings, to arrive.” 

“ Well, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Horace, “ that for 
my part I had rather be poor and happy than 
live in such continual misery as this.” 

“ Poor and happy !” cried Horace. “ It’s all 
very fine. I might say the same thing: 1 might 
say, oh, I’d much rather live poor and happy: 
0 yes! — but who’s to do it! Had we been 
reared with the heavy hand of poverty upon us, 
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el:, we should probably not be much startled by her 
Jeiri slaps, because a thin?, you know, is nothing 
flit when you are used to it ; but fancy yourself now 
hit: in a state of destitution 1 I know that I should 
hei« be walking into the jugular, or perpetrating 
Me some other sanguinary business; while you 
)fi would be flying off the Monument, or pitching 
teir head first over Westminster bridge; and then 
esc how would you bring it ini — not, ‘poor and 
on happy 1’ ” 

lit “ but I’d work the very flesh off my bones, 
ns rather than continue to live as we do now.” 

>•' “ Work the flesh off your bones !” echoed 

oi Horace, contemptuously. “ How could you get 
ire it to do ; and if you did get it, how could you do 
ih it! and what do you fancy you are fit for? I 
1: might say that I’d work the very flesh off my 
bones ; but who’d employ me ? That’s the point ; 
ns and then what could I do? While thousands 
1 upon thousands, who are capable of performing 
“ the various jolly little offices of life are unem- 
ployed, how can I,, who know nothing at all 
about any thing, hope to walk over their heads? 

: I know better, you know; it’s all stuff.” 

“It certainly would, I must confess,” said 
Mrs. Goodman, “ be a very dreadful thing to be 
reduced; but do you realiy think we should be 
- so utterly destitute ?” 

“Nobody can doubt it for a moment,” replied 
Horace; “for what resource have we? What 
have we got to fly to ? The governor has given 
up his berth, which I have said all along he 
ought not to have done; and then what are my 
prospects ? I have no profession 1 — we have 
nothing to look to.” 

“ But don’t you really think,” said Mrs. Good- 
man, addressing her husband, “ that we might 
manage it so as to set him free, and yet be as 
well off at least as we were?” 


« w?°' r absurdl y -’ ou ta Bt 1” replied Walter, 
wu ' an ^ one woldd think you were an idiot ! 
hat on earth have I to hope for from him? 
oppose, for a moment, that I were to release 
>tm; what would be the consequence? He 
nows that I placed him where he is ; the house 
in which he lived of course is clean gone, and I 
'ave sold all his furniture. Well! he comes 
out. I am the first man to whom he applies. He 
annot proceed criminally against me, because 
,.*u- Cer i lblcate lb<? doctors had the effect of 
■' 'tng from me the whole of the responsibility 
seizure; but he demands the restitution 
ls Property, and how is it possible for me to 
- e that demand? A great portion of that 
{! P e „ rl I' n °t now in my possession; he has, 
ue ore, but to bring an action against me, and 
C , ruln ls complete. But let us take the most 
out Urab J e v * e ' v the case. Suppose he insists 
rest 0I1 | e res| oration of his papers. They are 
dkr>° i ’ 3n< ^ be ’ as a mutter of course, instantly 
nn n' l ™ S Us ‘ ^hat then are we to do? I have 
ass[' r | 0 * )ert '"’ no mcome- We must starve. Any 
auesi- 6 T rom him were ^together out of the 
whi't l ° n ' ” e VV0u| d have, of course, nothing 
that eVer , 10 w 'th us. How should we act in 
0 ca f e ■ We could not act at all ; we should 
to the dogs.” 

venPi course •” cried Horace. “And that’s the 
to bet 01101 l can ’t be such fools as 

ieve that he wouldn’t at once cut us dead. 


He might not, as the governor savs, proceed 
you know legally, but— blister this itching!” — 
he added, rubbing his back against the chair 
very violently, and making up a very extraor- 
dinary face. “I shall rub all the flesh oft' my 
bones: I know I shall ; and now the old govern- 
or’s at it! — Well, what was I saying? — Come, 
come ! I must rub if you do. If it were not for 
you, I shouldn’t do it at all. You put me in 
mind of it. Come, I say, governor! Give it 
up, come! I cannot think of any thing while 
you keep rubbing away thus.” And really the 
process of itching is a very extraordinary pro- 
cess. It amounts to a contagion. Mankind 
itch by virtue of sympathy; and it is highly 
probable that most living philosophers have ob- 
served that the power of sympathy is extremely 
comprehensive; but whether the profound ob- 
servations of those philosophers have extended 
to this interesting particular or not, it is never- 
theless true, that of this most extraordinary 
power men are absolute slaves. 

“But do you not think now,” observed Mrs. 
Goodman, “that if you were to acknowledge 
that you have acted very wrong, and were to 
throw yourself as it were at once upon his ge- 
nerosity, that — ” 

“ Pooh !” exclaimed Horace. “ Generosity ! 
Fancy the governor throwing himself upon any 
thing like the old boy’s generosity ! How would 
he have to go to work ? I’ll just tell you, and then 
you’ll know how it would sound: — ‘My brother’ 
— he would have to say, pulling the longest pos- 
sible phiz, ‘ my dear brother, I cocked yon into a 
madhouse, in order of course to swindle you out 
of your property. You are not mad, my brother; 
you never were mad — I know' that remarkably 
well; but notwithstanding, into the lunatic den 
you were thrust, as indeed you are in all proba- 
bility aware. Now, I really am sorry, particularly 
sorry; I have sold the house, sold the whole of 
the furniture, pocketed the pecuniary chips they 
produced, and as a matter of course, spent those 
chips liberally. My conscience, however, told 
me that I had done extremely wrong, and that 
I ought to release you. I acted upon the sug- 
gestions of that unhappy wretch of a conscience, 
and released you accordingly; and now, my 
dear brother, having acknowledged my error, I 
throw myself upon your generosity.’ Now I 
know the old boy pretty well: I know him to be 
occasionally rather of the warmest; but leaving 
what he would be likely to do for a moment out 
of the question, I’ll just explain to you how 1 
should act in a case of the kind myself: — In the 
first place, then, I should secure all the papers, 
and having secured them, I should say, ‘Now r I 
tell you what it is: you’re my brother — more’s 
the pity — but as you are my brother, why I don’t 
want to ruin your prospects in life; but if you 
don’t leave the room . before I can lilt up my 
foot, I’ll do my best to kick you into 1 the autumn 
of next year; and if ever 1 catch you near my 
house again, I shall consider it my duty on 
purely public grounds, to hunt you at once from 
society.’ ‘But I throw myself upon your ge- 
nerosity !’ you would exclaim ; ‘ I am sorry for 
what I have done, dear brother: I cannot say 
more!’ ‘Be oft!’ I should cry with certain 
highly appropriate epithets, ‘and never, by any 
chance, let me see you again!’ That I should 
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hold, without any disguise, to be about the most 
generous act of my life.” 

“You are right; you are right,” said Walter; 
“quite right. No, no, no; it won’t do. I am 
sorry, and that’s a fact, sincerely sorry I went 
so far; but I cannot now retreat: he must re- 
main where he is.” 

“As a natural matter of course !” cried Ho- 
race. “It would never do now. Let him be. 
The old boy, I’ve no doubt, is as happy as a 
Hottentot, and what can he want morel The 
idea of his being locked up there as an old luna- 
tic is rather of the ratherest, certainly; but he’ll 
soon get over that. And then they shouldn’t 
have such laws. Blister the laws ! they make 
it positively dangerous for a man to be safe. 
Therefore, henceforth, lay all the blame upon 
the laws, and let him remain. I don’t suppose 
— I can’t suppose he wants for any comfort: I 
dare say they treat him as a friend of the fami- 
ly: at all events we must not bring upon our- 
selves an uncomfortable load of starvation, 
that’s clear.” 

“ Well, I cannot but feel,” said Mrs. Good- 
man, “ that we shall never be happy again — that 
we shall never have any thing but misery and 
ill luck.” 

“And what sort of luck would that be which 
reduced us to a state of destitution !” rejoined 
Horace. “ It strikes me that such luck would 
be extremely rotten : it would not, at all events, 
be particularly brilliant; and as for your mise- 
ries !. compare them with the miseries with 
which abject poverty teems, and then say no 
more about it. We of course have no practical 
knowledge of those miseries; but it occurs to 
me that they must be unpleasant in the extreme. 
It is true that if we were thus reduced, the old 
governor, by trotting out daily with a broom, 
might manage to pick up a few odd coppers; 
and it is also true that, by driving a cab, I might 
possibly obtain enough to buy bread and cheese ; 
but when I take into calm consideration all the 
rotten ramifications of the business, I really 
don’t think that it would answer our purpose so 
well.” 

“ No, no, no !” cried Walter ; “ it will not bear 
a thought. Come what may, he must remain 
where he is.” 

And to this opinion, all of them eventually 
subscribed; for, although their dreadful dreams 
were recounted, and interpreted according to 
the best book of fate, when the miseries which 
they had to endure then were fairly weighed 
with those which Goodman’s release would en- 
tail, it was found that the former at once kicked 
the beam, and were therefore, of course, to be 
preferred. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ox the evening appointed for Uncle John’s 
arrival, Valentine went to the inn, and the very 


first man whom he recognized there was i 
waiter who had exhibited so laudable an an • 
to expel the invisible burglars. Of this n?*** 
he inquired how they eventually acted on r ^° 
remarkable occasion ; and from him he a „ " #t 
tained that it was generally deemed the L" 1 " 
extraordinary thing in nature, inasmuch as ° St 
withstanding one policeman paraded the led 
while another was stationed at the coffee-rn ’ 
door throughout the night, those burglarious 0 " 1 i 
dividuals could not be captured. “In the mo" 1 ' I 
ing,” continued the waiter, “we all thought th"' 
were still in the chimbley, you know, and to i»n 
you the truth, you know, I had a hidea th s 
having been smothered in smoke, we shnou 
have found ’em a couple of corpses, you l !ncilt . 
so what did we do, but we sent for a chimblev 
sweeper’s boy, who went up for to see into th ' 

merits of the case; but no, not a bit of it ! -th ", 

were not there— they were nowhere ! Howev7 
they managed to cut away, you know, as th'! 
must have done somehow or another, is a mvs l 
terv which can’t be exploded.” 

Valentine smiled at the recollection of ib e i 
scene; but as the waiter was about to sive ad- 
ditional particulars, the coach rattled into the 
yard. There sat Uncle John upon the box b v 
the side of Tooler, and Valentine, without wait, 
ing for him to alight, at once leaped upon the 
wheel and grasped his hand. 

Uncle John was for a moment unable to 
speak. His heart was far too full of joy; anti 
as he pressed the hand of his nephew with the 
warmth of affection, his eyes swam in tears, 

“I am so pleased to see you !” said Valentine, 

“ My boy !— my boy !” cried the affectionate 
old gentleman, gazing upon him as well as he 
could through his tears with an expression of 
ecstasy — “ God bless you ! God bless you!— 
Why how you have grown !” he continued after 
a pause. “ Your poor mother would scarcely 
believe her own eyes 1” 

“She is well, I hope!” 

“Oh, yes: quite well! — quite well!”— and 
while he answered, he continued to gaze upon 
his “boy” in the fulness of affectionate pride, 
He was then so happy that it singularly enough 
did not occur to him that he was still on the box; 
nor would it in all probability have occurred to 
him for the next half hour, had not Tooler ad- 
dressed him on the subject of his luggage. 

“Well,” said Valentine, when his uncle had 
alighted, “ what sort of a journey have you 
had!” 

“You young dog, sir!” exclaimed Uncle 
John, “I never had such a jouyney! My life 
has been in jeopardy all the way. I have as 
nearly as possible fallen off that box twenty 
times! How dare you serve a man as you 
served poor old Tooler the day you came up, 
sir ! He has told me all about it. I know' that 
it was you ! He has kept me for the last forty 
miles in one continual roar. The idea!— and 
then for him to fancy”— here he again began to 
laugh with so much energy and spirit, that it 
was with difficulty he managed to point out his 
ancient portmanteau and trunk. This feat was, 
however, eventually accomplished, and the 
coachman came up ostensibly with the view' of 
expressing his ynost anxious solicitude, having 
reference to its being all right. 


Uncle John arrives in town, and with Valentine 
attends the civic pageant and feast. 
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“Well, Tooler,” said Valentine, “how is the I 
witch?” 

“Oh ! — Ah! — Vow were the young genelman 
as were wi’ me, sir. Howd’ycdue? We were 
puty nigh makin a muddle on’t that time, sir, 
warn’t we ? — the baggage !” 

“Have you seen her of late?” 

“Oh blarm her no, not very lately ; nor don’t 
seems to want. She out to be swum, sir ! — that 
udculeher!” 

“ Oet away, you young dog !” said Uncle 
John, as he placed a half-crown in Tooler’s 
hand; when as Valentine smiled, and as Uncle 
John laughed, Tooler stared precisely as if he 
was unable to tell the meaning of it exactly, 
while Valentine who had no disposition to en- 
lighten him on the subject, directed one of the 
porters to call a coach, into which he and his 
uncle got with the luggage without any unne- 
cessary delay. 

On arriving at A r alentine’s lodgings, they 
found that every thing required had been duly 
prepared by the attentive little widow; the fire 
was blazing brightly; the tea was quite read;-, 
and a ham which had been cooked for that par- 
ticular occasion, stood prominently forward 
embellished with an infinite variety of devices 
which had been cut out of carrots and turnips 
with surpassing ingenuity, and truly artistical 
taste. Uncle John looked carefulfy round the 
room, and having expressed himself satisfied ! 
with the whole of the arrangements, drew the : 
sofa near the fire, and sat deliberately down | 
with the air of a man having no other object in | 
view than that of making himself quite at home. 

Alter tea, Valentine presented him with a 
meerschaum, which he had purchased expressly 
for that occasion, and which Uncle John ex- 
amined and appeared to prize more highly than 
any other thing in his possession. But before 
he commenced smoking, he insisted that Valen- 
tine should enter into a compact of a serious 
character, the spirit of which was, that the con- 
versation should be confined that evening to the 
extraordinary case of Goodman, for as he had 
a ready laughed enough for one day, he con- 
'-nded that he could not endure the relation of 
any reprehensible tricks. This was accord- 
ingly understood and agreed to, and on the sub- 
ject of Goodman’s absence, they therefore con- 
' Uncle John felt quite sure that he 

■ ould be able to find him, being determined as 
e ? x P“ i ' ne d> to go at once to head-quarters, and 
1 this conviction strongly impressed upon 
ynind, he eventually retired for the night. 

■ “ w happened that on the following morn- 
ik 'k occas * on to go into the city, and it ; 
m 0 happened that that very morning was the 

rning of the 8th of November. For the city, 
y i , rc ’ immediately after breakfast, he and 
(j, , f ? fine sta rted, and on reaching Cheapside, 
rilv' church bells ringing very mer- 

ima*' ver y fiercely', and hence naturally 

a nn"" 1 ™ l ^ at some civic business of import- 
nrn^ "j aS j a h° ut t° take place. They had not 
) ceded far before they heard a lively flourish 
'limpets, and saw a long line of private 
e a PP r<>a ching, some of which were 

d'iviH i . P rece ded by certain official in- 
lmm a- 011 horseback, having under their 
eaiate surveillance a little legion of con- 


stables, of whom Ihe majority were zealously 
occupied in striking the noses of horses attached 
to vulgar vehicles with their staves, and com- 
manding their drivers, in a duly authoritative 
tone, to get out of ihe way down the back streets 
at once, ifthey wished to avoid the consequences 
of their official displeasure. 

Of course Valentine inquired into the mean- 
ing of all this, and was informed that the newly 
elected lord mayor was about to be sworn into 
office: he also ascertained that none were ad- 
mitted into the Guildhall to witness the solemn 
ceremony, but those who had orders. “ I should 
like to be present exceedingly,” said he; “but 
then where are those orders to be procured?” 

“ Probably,” suggested Uncle John, “ we shall 
be able to get them of Clarkson, upon whom we 
are now about to call.” 

To Clarkson’s they therefore hastened, and 
after the business in hand had been transacted, 
Mr. Clarkson sent out for an order at once. 

“ But you should go to the Lord Mayor’s din- 
ner,” said that gentleman, when the messenger 
had departed. “That indeed would be a treat 
if you never were there.” 

“Is it possible,” said Uncle John, “for any 
but members of the corporation to be admitted 
without a special invitation?” 

“ Oh dear me, yes ! You have but to procure 
a ticket of an alderman, or one of the. common 
council.” 

“ It unfortunately happens, that I have not the 
honour to be acquainted with any one of those 
gentlemen,” rejoined Uncle John; “but could 
1 not purchase two, for me and my nephew, by 
applying at head-quarters?” 

“ They are not to be purchased there.” 

“I’d give ten pounds for two of them to any 
man With pleasure.” 

“ In that case,” observed Mr. Clarkson, “you 
have only to put an advertisement to that effect 
into one of the morning papers, to be gratified. 
The common councilmen frequently dispose of 
them in that way. But, now 1 come to think of 
it, it strikes me that there is a chance of my 
being able to get them without any such ex- 
pense. It is certainly rather late; but I’ll try — 
I’ll do my utmost. Leave your address. I think 
that I may almost venture to promise.” 

“ My dear sir!” cried Uncle John, “you can’t 
conceive how much obliged to you I should feel. 
Why, it would be to us the highest treat in na- 
ture ! Val, write the address.” 

This was accomplished of course with great 
alacrity, and the messenger having returned 
with the order, Uncle John again explained how 
highly he should esteem the promised favour, 
and proceeded with Valentine at once to Guild- 
hall, descanting with due eloquence on the 
politeness of Mr. Clarkson. 

On reaching the entrance, they found it sur- 
rounded by a number of constables, who were 
watching, with apparently intense interest, cer- 
tain groups of rather suspicious-looking young 
gentlemen, who wore their hats over their eyes, 
that the back of their heads might be sufficiently 
well aired, and one tastefully inverted curl im- 
mediately over each temple. Without entering, 
however, into the spirit of the interest thus 
created, Uncle John submitted the order to a 
person in attendance, and they proceeded at 
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once into the body of the Hall, which then 
assumed an appearance very different from that 
which distinguished it when Valentine imparted 
apparently speech to the civic giants. On this 
occasion, a great variety of banners, shields, and 
other insignia were displayed with appropriate 
taste in all directions; and while on the left a 
number of workmen were engaged, some in 
making all the noise they deemed essential to 
the manufacture of tables and forms, and others 
in taking the mock men in armour out of 
blankets, with the view of placing them in the 
various niches of the Hall; on the right stood 
between three and four hundred persons, who 
were occupied in looking, with great apparent 
curiosity, at about fifty solemn individuals, in 
gowns trimmed with fur, who were sitting with 
appropriate grace and gravity on either side of 
an open space, at the upper end of which stood 
a large arm chair, behind an ancient and dirty 
little table. 

“ W ho are those gentlemen V’ inquired Valen- 
tine, of a person who stood near hinj. 

“ The common councilmen,” replied that per- 
son ; “ they are waiting for the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen, who are now in the council chamber 
up them there steps.” 

At this interesting moment, sundry high 
official personages ran down those steps, and 
after bustling backwards and forwards, and 
looking very mysterious, ran up them again 
with great presence of mind. This proceeding 
appeared to be indicative of something, for it 
instantly caused many others to bustle, with 
equal dexterity and tact, and, doubtless, with an 
equally high object in view. 

At length an extremely important personage 
made his appearance, and every eye was in an 
instant directed to the steps down which he had 
majestically glided. The noise of the workmen 
ceased — a procession approached. A death-like 
silence pervaded the hall: the suspense was 
truly awful. The style in' which the mighty 
individuals who composed this procession step- 
ped out, was inconceivably grand ! Solemnity 
was the chief characteristic of eaqh look — 
importance was perched upon each ample brow. 
Their air was noble ! They seemed to feel the 
weight of their respective responsibilities, albeit 
they bore them with dignity and ease. Some 
were adorned with violet gowns, richly embel- 
lished with massive chains of virgin gold; but 
although some had gowns without any such 
embellishment, and others had no gowns at all, 
all who formed the procession looked equally 
immense, and equally resolved to inspire spec- 
tators with awe. 

Well! on arriving at that part of the Hall, in 
which the grave common councilmen were sit- 
ting in all their glory, the civic king, who was 
about to abdicate, proceeded majestically to the 
chair. He really appeared to know that it was 
for the last time, but he nevertheless kept up his 
spirits, and absolutely smiled upon all around 
with surpassing grace, although it was, beyond 
dispute, an extremely trying moment. 

It may have been in all probability observed, 
that when mortals do any thing for the last time 
conscious of its being the last time — they feel it; 
but who that hath not been a Lord Mayor him- 
self, can appreciate the feelings which rack a 


lord mayor on his resigning in Mo that whick 
had for years been placed upon the pinnacle of 
his ambition 1 It was suggested, some few year 
ago, that it was hard that the Mayor should ]„ 
his title with his office; and it is hard, very hard 
particularly hard ! — the title ought to be retained] 
To be addressed as “my lord” for twelve calendar 
months, and as “sir” for ever after, is monstrous! 
But this matter will be seen in the right light bv 
and by, and posterity will hold the age in which 
we now live, to be one of the dark ones in con. 
sequence. However, be this as it may, there ij 
one thing quite clear, and that is this — that thj 
Lord Mayor, in this instance, sat for the last 
time in the state chair, with truly admirable 
resignation, and that the Lord Mayorplect, who 
was a much stouter man, sat beside him. 

Such, therefore, being the state of the case 
then, an individual, who was at that time yclept 
the common crier, walked solemnly in front o( 
the state chair, and made an extremely profound 
reverence, with the mace upon his shoulder, 
He then took three very graceful steps, and 
made another low reverence, and then three 
steps more, when, having made another revet 
ence of a character still more profound, jie in 
geniously made the mace stand upright befon 
the table. On this highly appropriate piece o: 
unspeakable solemnity being accomplished t< 
the entire satisfaction of all concerned, a gravi 
personage, who rejoiced in the extraordinarj 
title of Town Clerk, marched in front of thi 
state chair, and after taking nine well-measurei 
steps, halting three times, of course, to mat 
three very distinctly marked reverences whicl 
were quite as low as those that had been madi 
by the Town Crier — he happily arrived at th 
table, when the Lord Mayor elect most majesti 
cally rose with a view to the reception of th 
oaths. 

Those oaths were administered; and whe: 
the Lord Mayor elect had placed his signatur 
in a journal expressly provided for that purposi 
the old Lord Mayor left the chair, and afte 
solemnly approaching the new Lord Mayor an 
taking him affectionately by the hand, he smile 
a peculiarly gracious smile, said an encouragin 
something, handed him, with unexampled eli 
gance to that seat which he had for twelv 
months occupied with honour to himself an 
advantage to the city, and sat beside him amid: 
a loud clapping of hands, which was at one 
very solemn and very enthusiastic. The wortli 
aldermen then rose with all the dignity at the 
command, for the purpose of congratulating tl 
new civic king, and shaking hands with h 
lordship individually, and warmly, and whe 
this had been gracefully an.d satisfactorily accon 
plished, the Chamberlain — a person, on the su 
ject of whose solemnity of aspect two ration 
opinions could not be entertained, stood in fro; 
of the new Lord Mayor and made a reverenc 
and having measured the distance with his ey 
took four steps — in consequence of his stej 
being shorter, although his legs were longer th: 
those of the common crier and the town cler 
who, in three steps got over the same space 
ground — and made another low reverence; ai 
then he took four steps more, and having mai 
a third reverence, equally profound, he present' 
the late Lord Mayor with a sceptre, and the la 
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Lord Mayor having-nothing then to do with it, 
handed it over to the new Lord Mayor, when 
the new Lord Mayorreturned it to the Chamber- 
lain, who placed it upon the table and made a 
fourth low reverence, and took four steps back- 
wards to make a fifth low reverence, and then 
four steps more to make a sixth low reverence, 
when he held out his hand for the seal, and 
having advanced and retired in like manner, 
taking the same number of steps, and making 
the same number of reverences, he gracefully 
held forth his hand for the purse, with which 
the sarhe solemn ceremony was performed, with 
this addition, that the new Lord Mayor did shake 
the purse with the view of ascertaining what 
was in it — a proceeding which shocked the grave 
personages present, who obviously held it to be 
a species of levity which was, under the awful 
circumstances of the case, reprehensible in the 
extreme. 

This feeling, however, lasted but for a mo- 
ment, and the Chamberlain had no sooner 
finished his task, which he appeared to hold in 
high admiration, than the junior clerk advanced 
in the self-same fashion, but with somewhat 
less grace than the Chamberlain had displayed, 
and having taken the sceptre, seal, and purse 
from the table, retired, stepping backwards as a 
matter of course, and making six profound 
reverences altogether, when another individual 
bearing a sword, which seemed to be within an 
inch or two as long as himself, advanced and 
presented it to the late Lord Mayor, who pre- 
senter! it to the new Lord Mayor, who returned 
it to the individual who had submitted it to 
their notice, and who retired with it backwards, 
having made the prescribed number of rever- 
ences with a tact which the junior clerk must 
have envied. 

This was all very solemn and very interest- 
ing; but Uncle John could not appreciate its 
importance! “What,” said he in a whisper, 
‘what in the name of reason is the use of it? 

*> hat does it all mean ?” 

. yMentine was not then prepared to explain 
either its use or its connection with the naipe 
of reason, but he suggested that the probability 
was that it meant something, and hinted at the 
possibility of those reverences being absolutely 
essential to the preservation of the city’s charter, 
struck him, however, at the same time forcibly 
at a sufficient number of reverences had not 
een made, for he remembered that at the House 
j 1 Commons they made eighteen bows — that is 
o say, three to every four steps — whereas here 
> e y had made but six, which amounted to a 
car taking off of two-thirds of the solemnity. 

hus, however, this part of the ceremony was 
ccompiished, and the late Lord Mayor, when 
. e bearer ol the sword had retired, rose again 
siahe hands with the new' Lord Mayor, u'hen 
al( lermen rose for the same solemn purpose, 
th n “J e whole of the common council men, and 
an i*,k S f eat officers of the various companies, 

. * !" en the rest of the functionaries attached 
i. car poration: in fine, his lordship was 
in, i 51 ^ l *’ e hand by about three hundred 
'Hduajs, and as they all shook as if they 
shirf ■ ani ‘ ou . s to shake his hand off, his lorcl- 
full 1 1' mediat ely after the operation, very care- 
) placed his right hand in his bosom with a ! 


view to the eventual restoration of his wrist, 
when the whole of the ceremony being thus 
completed, he and the late Lord Mayor, preceded 
by the officers, and followed by the aldermen, 
left the hall in the same solemn style as that in 
which they had entered. 

Uncle John, however, still thought the whole 
of the ceremony — with the exception of the pro- 
cess of administering the oaths — most absurd. 
He did not approve of it: he could not approve 
of it: he held it to be the most foolishly ridicu- 
lous piece of mummery he had ever beheld; 
but Valentine suggested that men should not 
denounce or even deem that absurd, the utility 
and meaning of which they could not under- 
stand. “In those reverences,” said he, “for 
example, there may be more, much more than 
meets the eye. Upon them the rights and 
privileges of the citizens may, for aught we 
know, entirely depend. But independent of this, 
it is abundantly clear that in denouncing these 
proceedings as mere foolery', we denounce by 
implication as fools, all by whom these pro- 
ceedings are upheld, and we must not allow it 
to escape us, that we are now in the very first 
city in the world, the most enlightened spot 
upon the face of the globe, the very centre of 
civilization. We therefore ought not to sup- 
pose it to be likely that these ceremonies, how- 
ever ridiculous they may appear, would be 
upheld if there were not something in them of 
a solemn and useful character.” 

Uncle John w'as by no means convinced of 
the soundness of this argument which he fan- 
cied at the time had been seriously adduced. 
He felt still that the ceremony was foolish, and 
although he would not go so far as to say that 
those grave and enlightened looking personages 
whom he had seen were really fools, he con- 
tended that they ought to repudiate those ab- 
surdities as things which were utterly beneath 
them. 

“But,” said Valentine, although he quite 
agreed with Uncle John, “if we even admit that 
these ceremonies are in the abstract absurd, 
are we sure that it is not expedient to uphold 
them 1 Authority must not be stripped of its 
trappings ; and as the world still consents to be 
deceived by ornament, the universality of the 
deception forbids the supposition of its main- 
tenance being utterly vain.” 

“ There is certainly a little more in that, 
said Uncle John, “and I. suppose we should find 
it the same at head-quarters ; but I must say 
that in this case the thing has been carried a 
little beyond bounds, for instead of those cere- 
monies having the effect of inspiring the people 
with awe, they have a tendency only to excite 
their contempt; and so that question’s settled.” 
And as Valentine permitted it to be thus settled, 
they at once left the hall; but as Uncle John 
on reaching Cheapside, would stop to inspect, 
minutely, the contents of almost every shep- 
window, their progress was indeed but slow. 
They did, however, eventually arrive at St 
Paul’s Church Yard, and as they perceived, on 
passing the north door of the Cathedral, that it 
was about half open, Uncle John expressed an 
anxious wish to enter the noble edifice, and 
having ascended the steps, they saw the door- 
keeper just inside, with a piece of cold meat on 
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a thick slice of bread in one hand, and a ^laspr 
knife of really assassinating dimensions in the 
other. 

“ Can we be admitted 1” inquired Valentine of 
this person. 

“Tuppence each!” said the fellow, as he un- 
hooked the chain which held the door. 

“Two-pence each !” cried Uncle John, with 
an expression of indignation. “What do you 
mean, sir 1 Here is my card; I demand admit- 
tance!” 

“It’s tuppence each!” repeated the door- 
keeper emphatically; and Y a l eat i ne drew out 
his purse. 

“By no means!” said Uncle John, restraining 
him, “by no means. It is not the money but 
the principle at which I look. It is a monstrous 
principle — a principle that I never will en- 
courage; it being neither more nor less than 
that of converting the house of God into a two- 
penny exhibition. It is perfectly disgraceful,” he 
continued, addressing the door-keeper. “ Your 
conduct shall be known, sir, at head-quarters!” 

The fellow replaced the chain, laughed, and 
took another mouthful of bread and meat, as 
Uncle John descended the steps with Valentine, 
descanting with due eloquence upon the mon- 
strous character of this truly impious species of 
extortion. 

They now proceeded home, where they found 
that Mr. Clarkson had already sent the tickets, 
with a most polite note, in which he strongly 
recommended them to seethe procession. This 
they thought extremely kind. Uncle John at 
once declared that he should never forget it, 
and a very considerable portion of the evening 
was in consequence occupied with a discussion, 
the object of which was to decide which had 
the preponderance in the world — good or evil. 

In the morning, immediately after breakfast, 
they started for Guildhall, and London seemed 
to have poured the whole of her artisans into 
the city. It was then, and had been for the 
three preceding centuries at least, a grand day 
for the sight-seers of the metropolis. The streets 
through which the glorious pageant had to pass, 
were densely thronged with men, women, and 
children, splashed up to their very necks, while 
the windows of the houses on either side were 
filled with gaily dressed persons, who amused 
themselves by making the most pleasing obser- 
vations upon those who were moving below 
them in the mud. 

The nearer they got to Guildhall, the more 
dense the crowd became, but as Uncle John 
insisted upon going to “ head-quarters,” they 
turned into King Street, and tried with despera- 
tion to thread the mortal labyrinth there estab- 
lished. Uncle John was, however, very soon 
out of breath, for he met with all sorts of 
obstructions ; and as those obstructions in- 
creased, and were likely to increase as he pro- 
ceeded, he wisely resolved upon seeking some 
spot, in which he might stand comparatively 
free from annoyance. 

“ What a shame it is, that women should 
bring children in their arms,” said he, on hear-* 
ing a female who had an infant at her breast, 
scolding two men for “ squeedging her babby.” 
On looking round, however, he saw that by far 
the greater portion of the women were similarly 


circumstanced, and hence, assuming that it 
fact might have some direct, or indtreci e 
nection with the privilege's peculiar to thec^ 
he said no more on the subject; but passed*' 
at once to a place, in which they felt the ntieb? 
pageant might be viewed without any serio ' 
pressure. 

“The sight must, I should say, be magnifier 
to draw such a multitude together,” observ 8 ) 
Valentine. 

“Magnificent!” exclaimed Uncle John ' m 
have always understood it to be the most 
geous affair the imagination of man can cot> 
ceive! But we shall see. I don’t pretend to 
understand the utility of it exactly; but Iexnp t i 
it will be splendid. We shall see.” 

The crowd now increased about the spot in 
which they stood, and all were naturally anxious 
to get in front. “ Vill you be so obleeging as i„ 
let my little boy stand afore you, if you please” 
said a woman, addressing Uncle John. ' 

“ By all means, my good woman,” and be 
immediately made way for the little boy;bm 
the moment the space was opened, the » 00( | 
woman herself, duly followed by a knot of tall 
coal-heaving creatures, rushed in, and thus 
placed Uncle John in a position in which be 
could not see at all. He, therefore, made an 
observation, of which the purport was, that 
such a proceeding was by no means polite land 
the coal-heavers heard this remarkable obser- 
vation ; and it struck them as being so novel 
and so good, that thdy enjoyed it exceedingly, 
and laughed very loudly. 

Valentine, therefore, drew Uncle John to at. 
other choice spot, in which they waited with due 
patience for some considerable time, making 
other observations of an equally remarkable 
caste, and being occasionally enlivened by sun. 
dry loud cries of “ Here they come !” 

At length they saw a mighty rush, and heard 
the trembling trumpets sound! The effect was 
electric ! The crowd was seized with an uni. 
versal thrill ! The glorious pageant was on the 
move ! The band approached ! — the drums 
rolled! — the earth seemed in convulsions! 

An immense individual on horseback now 
darted about, spurring his proud steed so hard 
that already had he fretted him into such a 
dreadful state of perspiration, that his neck, 
back, and haunches were covered with white 
steaming foam. 

That’s a fool !” said Uncle John, as this per- 
son galloped backwards and forwards with the 
view of making himself as conspicuous as 
possible. “He ought to blush. That horse is 
not his own ; or if it be, it’s the first heeverhad, 
and he hasn’t had it long. He seems to me to 
be quite new in office: hence he thus frets and 
stews that poor animal in order to show his 
official assiduity.” 

“ It’s essential to the progress of the pageant, 
no doubt,” observed Valentine. — “ Depend upon 
it, the procession couldn’t get along without 
him. Behold with what elegance he bows!— 
and see those respectable coal-heavers there, 
how gracefully, with a nod of recognition, they 
wave their lily hands. He has, doubtless, the 
honour of being extremely intimate with those 
gentlemen.” — And away the great officer gal- 
loped again, as Uncle John boldly declared it to 
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■fjj, , be his unbought and unbiassed opinion that the 
cl ( animal must very soon drop down dead. 

■Ii e , A mounted military band now passed playing 
w : fiercely; then came a mighty host of distin- 
guished individuals in blue and yellow caps, 
ser : and pink calico gowns, most appropriately 
headed by an extremely dirty streamer, the 
arms magnificently emblazoned upon which 
might, in ancient times, in all probability, have 
been sensible to sight. The first of these war- 
like creatures groaned beneath the weight of a 
mighty scaffold-pole, of which the circumfer- 
ence at iis base was about twenty inches, and 
to which were attached three other long poles, 
borne by three other creatures for the purpose 
of keeping the mighty one steady; but despite 
all their efforts — which were really very despe- 
I y rate, and very laudable — every slight gust of 
wind which caught the glorious streamer, made 
them stagger like warriors in the last stage of 
lovely intoxication. 

“ What do they make those poor men carry 
such an enormous thing as that fori” inquired 
Uncle John. 

“Doubtless,” replied Valentine, “ with a view 
to the maintenance of the peculiar rights and pri- 
vileges of the city.” — And other hosts passed with 
other long streamers, looking equally ancient 
and equally glorious; and after a line of glass- 
coaches— the drivers of, which were adorned 
with cockades of extraordinary dimensions — 
there came a, -mighty warrior clad in complete 
steel, with a countenance which, while it ex- 
pressed true nobility of soul, was embellished 
wnh whitening, burnt cork, and vermilion. He 
* a ? mounted, of course, on a warlike charger, 
which appeared to be endeavouring to under- 
stand the precise meaning of a piece of steel 
^V'ad been strapped in front of his head, 
ttn the view ol imparting to him the semblance 
? an unicorn; but the warrior himself really 
fni hi ver y fierce, very noble, and very uncom- 
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I , * s that fellow for ?” inquired Uncle 
0 n, with really reprehensible irreverence. 


In all probability,” 
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replied Valentine, “to 
;hts and privileges of 


th , u 11 • — an fi there’s another in brass ! Do 
s r oc “ ^e fighting men ? A cane would be 
hi„ IClent ,0 ur “fi° rse them, and what would they 
, « ‘t in their power to do then ?” 

tion t’ S W h S clear| y a very ungracious observa- 
„ ’ ° r tae nc lfi* e warriors tried to look as des- 
m e , a /* Possible as they passed, with the yeo- . 
hue ° i fettard — with remarkably low crowned 
ehhe^ 11 '^! ^ remar ' Ja ^'y high plaited frills 

tn his 6 * ate k° rc ^ followed, leaning back 

gl 00 carr L a S e i and looking very grave and very 
5 e n- “'s °hief object was to conceal him- 
Uiisi™^ ’^ e c rowd as much as possible, and 
ment a . cko ' v l e figed universally to be a develop- 
are seU sound discretion. Late Lord Mayors 
form., l<>m Popolar with the mob. In the per- 
Upon , nCe ol . t *’ e ‘ r high functions, they are called 
theme °i ! n,nis h so many, that were they to make 
SLlre at a " colls piouous, they would be 

t'uns of u P °P u,arl y recognized, and recogni- 
sidee „ . al kind are at all times, and on both 
Mremely disagreeable. 


The lute Lord Mayor, therefore, passed in 
solemn silence, without apparently wishing to 
provoke any unpleasant recollections, and was 
followed by six individuals who sported very 
highly polished pumps, and very delicate French- 
white si^k stockings, and who, as they walked 
on the tips of their toes, appeared to be in a 
dreadful state of mind, although the tact and 
dexterity with which they all hopped from stone 
to stone, were truly amazing. They took no 
sort of notice of the admiration they inspired; 
and as for raising their eyes from the mud ! — 
they wouldn’t have looked at their own mothers. 
Their whole souls seemed centered iir the one 
great and glorious object of avoiding the innu- 
merable little puddles in the road, and to this 
all their moral and physical energies were ex- 
clusively devoted, while they bore umbrellas — 
expecting rain as a purely natural matter of 
course — with the view of imparting to all around, 
the conviction, that a smart shower only was 
required to render their happiness complete. 

On that great occasion, however, this was 
denied them. They, nevertheless, passed on in 
peace, and were immediately followed by the 
chief object of attraction, 

THE BIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD MAYOR ! 

There sat his Right Honourable Lordship, in 
that extremely unique and notorious machine, 
yclept by the vulgar the “ civic state carriage,” 
scarcely knowing what to make of it, and look- 
ing as fascinating, and bowing as grotesquely 
as possible, while two important personages sat 
looking out of the windows, apparently with the 
view of exciting loud laughter, their prominent 
characteristics being really so droll. 

Hooray !” exclaimed a mob of very dirty in- 
dividuals on the left of Uncle John. “ Hooray!” 
His Right Honourable Lordship smiled gra- 
ciously, and bowed with excessive dignity, and 
looked very happy, and very healthy. The 
sight was glorious ! — but as this machine wound 
up the pageant, it had no sooner passed than 
Uncle John began to swell with indignation. 
“ Is it — can it be possible 1” he exclaimed, “ that 
this trumpery, pitiful, gingerbread business, 
should have induced so many thousands of per- 
sons to leave their homes to be knocked about, 
insulted, and covered with mud! Why, it is 
beyond dispute, the most vile and contemptible 
piece of mummery I ever witnessed. Is this, 
forsooth, your most enlightened city in the world? 
What is the object of it— what does it all mean? 
As true as I’m alive it’s the most paltry, the 
most absurd, unmeaning, tin-pot piece of foolery, 
the most ridiculous, disgraceful — I’ve been 
robbed!” he continued, thrusting his hand into 
his pockets. “I’ve been plundered !— they’ve 
stolen my handkerchief.” 

“Nothing else?” inquired Valentine. 

Uncle John felt in the whole of his pockets at 
once, and then searched them seriatim, and then 
said: “No — no — nothing else. But then what 
could I expect? If the object were to draw to- 
gether multitudes of thieves, it were utterly im- 
possible to conceive a better plan. Nothing in 
life could be more directly calculated to give the 
pick-pocketing scoundrels full swing. It is fit 
for nothing else in the world. The authorities, 
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and those who uphold or even fail to denounce 
it, ought to blush.” 

'“But how can you conceive it to be possible,” 
urged Valentine, “for the dignity of the city to 
Jje upheld without it l” 

“ The dignity of the city !” echoed Uncle John, 
contemptuously. “Don’t tell me that the dig- 
nity of the city can be upheld by such an atro- 
cious and trumpery mockery as this. It is an 
absolute disgrace to the city. It tends to bring 
every thing bearing the semblance of dignity 
into contempt. It is amazing, that the people at 
head-quarters should sanction so childish an 
exhibition. There is not a spark of reason in 
it — nothing tosave it from ridicule, orto qualify 
contempt. It is pardonable certainly under the 
circumstances that we came ; but if it were pos- 
sible for any man living to prevail upon me to 
witness such a display of tomfoolery twice, I 
should never forgive myself — never! If they 
must go to Westminster, let them go like men 
— but come along my boy, come along.” 

“But you’ll go and see the pageant on the 
water!” said Valentine. 

“ I see the pageant on the water!” exclaimed 
Uncle John; “No, no; I’ve had enough of it, 
more than enough;” and having called the first 
coach that came in sight, they at once proceeded 
home. ' k 

Valentine was highly amused at the indig- 
nation displayed by Uncle John. He regarded 
it as a sort of compensation for the disappoint- 
ment he had experienced, and he could not dis- 
guise from himself that he had been disappointed, 
for instead of the procession being magnificent, 
as he certainly expected it would have been, he 
held it to be a most senseless affair, and won- 
dered quite as much as Uncle John, how the 
grave authorities of the city of London could 
uphold a species of mummery so wretched. 

“ Well !” said Uncle John, on reaching home, 
“ we will go at all events and see the end of this 
business; but if the banquet be conducted in a 
similar style, I shall set down the great corpo- 
ration of London at once as a great corporation 
of fools.” And having thus expressed his senti- 
ments on the subject, he began to bustle about, 
and continued to be particularly busy until the 
time for starting had arrived, when they sent for 
a coach, and set off" for Guildhall, with no very 
magnificent anticipations. 

On entering the hall, Uncle John was, how- 
ever, so struck with the dazzling splendour of 
the scene, that Valentine could scarcely get him 
along. “Well,” said he, “this is indeed very 
brilliant. It makes up for all. They could pro- 
duce nothing better than this at head-quarters.” 

Valentine assented at once to this opinion, 
but urged him again to proceed, and after an 
immense deal of pulling and persuasion, he suc- 
ceeded in seating him at one of the tables, when 
he explained that he was at that moment per- 
fectly happy. 

This was pleasant ; and when the ceremony 
of receiving the distinguished guests had been 
duly accomplished, the tables began to crack 
beneath the weight of immense tureens: and 
when grace had been said with due solemnity 
and force, the guests commenced operations in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

Uncle John, however, at first felt quite ner- 


vous. The scene had so excited him, that • 
was not until' he had been challenged by’ seT , " 
gentlemen, with extraordinary politeness ** 
grace, that he was able to enjoy himself 
The wine, however, very soon braced un p 
nerves by placing him on somewhat belter teml* 
with himself, and he began to feel perfect ly 1 ., 
home, and succeeded in eating an exceli* 1 ! 
dinner, and freely expressed his sentiments*' 
the chief characteristics of the banquet, audcn, 1 
versed with much eloquence and warmth witv 
several exceedingly communicative perscj- 
who politely pointed out the most distinguish 
of the guests — an operation in the performanc ( 
of which, most men experience peculiar p]^ 
sure. 

Well ! in due time the Lord Mayor co tt 
menced the list of toasts, and the speeches 
cheers, and glees which succeeded were so«J 
livening and appropriate, that they seemed ^ 
impart universal delight." 

But it happened that at that particular period 
of British history, the Ministers of the Crowj 
were extremely unpopular with the party | 0 
which their immediate official predecessors be. 
longed — a fact which is of so striking and ej. 
traordinary a character, that it becomes highly 
correct to record it in these adventures. They 
were remarkably unpopular with that particular 
party; but as it was usual on such occasion) 
for the Ministers of the Crown to be invited, ail 
who happened at the time to be in London, not. 
withstanding their extreme unpopularity, came, 
and moreover the health of those Ministers of 
the Crown, was placed on the list of toasts. 

Now Valentine knew something of the power 
of party spirit. He knew that principle and 
honour were perpetually sacrificed at its shrine, 
In the town in which he was born, he had wit. 
nessed it rising upon the ruins of friendshipanl 
affection ; and had found it in the metropolistobi 
equally powerful, and equally pernicious. The 
little experience he had had of its effects, had 
hence inspired him with the conviction of in 
being alone sufficiently powerful to subverts 
most every generous feeling by which men are 
actuated; but he wondered if it were possible 
for its development to be induced there, where 
so many of the first men of the age — men dis- 
tinguished for wealth, probity, and wisdom- 
had assembled, and where joy and good fellow- 
ship seemed to be in the ascendant. 

He looked round : they all appeared happy, 
The dark passions were subdued. Envy, ha- 
tred, malice, and all uncharitableness seemed 
for the time being, by common consent, to te 
extinguished. They had assembled for no party 
purpose ; but with a view to the cultivation of 
those feelings which impart a zest to life, and 
which bind man to man. Every heart seemed 
open — every hand seemed ready to give and to 
receive the warm pressure of friendship. It 
appeared to be a moment peculiarly adapted 
for the reconciliation of friends who had be- 
come enemies, their hearts seemed so ardent- 
their feelings so pure. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, V alentine 
determined for his own satisfaction, on trying 
the experiment. He inclined to the opinion, 
that the slightest manifestation of party-spirit 
would, at such a time, be treated as so great at 
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indignity, that it would instantly be drowned in 
enthusiastic cheers, in which men of all parties 
would readily join; but in order to test the 
soundness of this opinion he resolved, never- 
theless, when the time came, to manifest some 
slis'lit disapprobation, just sufficient to make it 
understood, and no more. 

Accordingly, when in due course the Lord 
Mayor rose with the view of proposing the 
health of the Ministers, Valentine, the very 
moment their names were announced, sent a 
sound along the table, which amounted to no 
more than a murmuring buzz. In an instant 
the demon of party arose! That sound, slight 
as it was, was hailed as the signal for con- 
fusion. Every countenance changed as if by 
magic. They of the Ministerial party applaud- 
ed with unparalleled vehemence ; while they of 
the opposition hissed and groaned like tortured 
fiends. 

The Lord Mayor knit his brows and pursed 
his lips, and looked very indignant. His exer- 
tions ;o restore order were desperate but ineffec- 
tual. In vain he denounced it as an irregular 
proceeding. Innumerable were his efforts to 
convince them of its being one of which he did 
not, and could not, and ought not tq approve. 
The opposition would not hear him. The party 
tocsin had been sounded, and it proved the 
knell of peace. They who a moment before 
seemed so happy and so joyous, were now in 
fierce contention, their bosoms swelling with 
party spite. 

At length, however, the action of the Mayor 
was so extremely energetic, that it produced an 
effect which enabled himjo make a few addi- 
tional observations, which were really very just 
and very much to the purpose; but the moment 
the Premier rose with his colleagues, with a 
view to the simple acknowledgment of the 
toast, the frantic sounds which assailed them 
were comparable only with those which Valen- 
hne had heard in the House of Commons. 
Had the Ministers been fiends, the opposition 
pould not have expressed a greater amount of 
mdignalion : had they been gods, the minis- 
terialists could not with greater enthusiasm 
have cheered them. 

They nevertheless still kept their ground, 
and that with just as much calmness as if they 
had .been used to it. The Premier slightly 
smiled at his colleagues, and his colleagues 
smiled slightly at him. This seemed to enrage 
the opposition still more ; but the louder they 
Manifested their sentiments on the subject, the 
ouder were the sentiments of the ministerial- 
tsts expressed. The Lord Mayor again rose, 
and the opposition seemed to groan even at 
nn, when Uncle John deeming that most atro- 
cious, started up and cried “ shame 1” with an 
expression of indignation which nothing else 
could match. 

Valentine, however, immediately drew him 
own, and begged of him earnestly not to in- 
„ e ~® re ? but Uncle John could not endure it. 
lie ingrates!” he cried, “thus to groan at 
ead-quarters after having been swelled out as 
5i'r Ve been, and that with all the delicacies 
(l L. It’s really monstrous!” 

11 is, h is, I know it is,” said Valentine, 
out duu t interfere.” 


Uncle John shook his head very fiercely; he 
was very indignant; and the Lord Mayor said 
something which could not be heard ; but which 
appeared to be generally understood to be very 
severe, for it had the effect of somewhat sub- 
duing the most noisy; but the moment the Pre- 
mier opened his lips to address them, the oppo- 
sition recommenced operations, and the conflict 
between them and the ministerialists became far 
more desperate than ever. 

“Silence! You wretches!” exclaimed Uncle 
John. 

“Uncle! Uncle!” cried Valentine, pulling 
him down, “they’ll take you for one of the op 
position 1” 

“Let them!” returned Uncle John. “Let 
them take me for one of the opposition ; I am 
one of the opposition ; but I’d scorn to oppose 
men in this cowardly way.” 

The Lord Mayor again rose, and with most 
indignant emphasis said," Really;” — but as this 
was all the the opposition suffered him to say, 
he at once resumed his seat with a look very 
strongly indicative of anger. 

It became quite impossible now for Uncle 
John to remain quiet. He kept fidgeting about, 
grinding his teeth, and biting his lips, and ex- 
claiming as he clenched his fists, “Oh ! I should 
like to be at some of them dearly!” He put it 
to those around him, whether it were not most 
disgraceful, and their affirmative replies made 
him infinitely worse. Had they wisely dis- 
sented, they might have calmed him at least in 
so far as to induce him to argue the point, but 
as the case stood, Valentine found it impossible 
to restrain him. 

“ If,” said the Premier, with really admirable 
coolness and self-possession, taking advantage 
of a temporary lull: “If the gentlemen will only 
be silent for one moment — ” No ! — They would 
not be for one moment sjlent : they recommenced 
groaning like furies, and this, of course, again 
induced thunders of applause. 

“Where are these groanersl” thought Valen- 
tine. He could hear them distinctly enough, 
but couldn’t see them, “Are they all Ventrilo- 
quists 1” 

His attention was at this particular moment 
directed to an elderly individual whose mouth 
was apparently closed. He watched him nar- 
rowly. He was straining at something. His 
face was remarkably red, and while his eyes 
appeared to be in the act of starting from their 
sockets, he was obviously perspiring with infi- 
nite freedom. Could he be a groaner! He 
was! He was then hard at work: no man 
could have beeg more zealous although he kept 
his eyes fixed with surpassing firmness upon 
the table as if watching the evolutions of some 
very minute natural curiosity, and apparently 
noticing no other thing. 

“Shame!” cried Valentine, throwing his voice 
dexterously behind this indefatigable person, 
who turned sharply round, being duly appre- 
hensive of detection, but as, contrary to his 
lively anticipations, he saw no one there, he 
wisely returned to his interesting task, which 
really seemed to afford him unspeakable plea- 
sure. 

“I see you,” said Valentine, throwing his 
voice again just behind the individual in ques- 
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tion, and again he looked round with an ex- 
pression of intense interest; but as of course 
he could see no one near him, he appeared to 
regard it as by far the most astonishing circum- 
stance that ever occurred to him during the 
whole course of his life. “I see you!” repeated 
Valentine, which was really the fact: he saw 
him in a state of amazement the most remark- 
able he ever beheld. The individual seemed 
not to know at all what to make of it. He felt 
that surely he could not be mistaken, that surely 
he had heard some one speak, and that surely he 
was at that moment under no direct or indirect 
supernatural influence ! — and yet, where was 
the man who had addressed himl This was a 
mystery which he had by no means the ability 
to solve, but it had the effect of inducing him to 
be silent, although the groaning in other quar- 
ters was as fierce as before. 

The opposition, however, were not alone to 
be blamed. The ministerialists themselves 
were highly culpable. Had they left the groan- 
ing people to pursue that great course, which 
appeared to inspire them with so much delight, 
unmolested; had they been content with giving, 
at the commencement, three glorious rounds of 
enthusiastic cheers, and then leaving the groan- 
ers to themselves, the confusion might thus 
have been avoided. But this they would not 
do. They would have a battle. They seemed 
to be prompted by some eternal, and essentially 
cabalistic principle, to beat them. They would. 
make more noise: and they did make more 
noise: they made ten times more noise than 
the groaners. It was they who would not let 
the Premier speak: it was they who drowned 
the voice of the Lord Mayor. The groaners 
could never have stopped the speeches them- 
selves, and of this, the ministerialists appeared 
to be conscious, for they lent them throughout 
their most powerful aid. 

It is a fact, which may in all probability be 
held to be extraordinary, that the slightest sound 
of disapprobation, if persevered in, is sufficient 
to create in an assembly, however honourable 
and enlightened, universal confusion; but there 
is yet another fact, which is not perhaps of 
quite so extraordinary a character, but which is 
this — that constant straining, to state it shortly, 
will in fulness of time produce exhaustion ; and 
the moment a practical illustration of that fact 
was in this particular instance afforded, the 
Lord Mayor, who was a manly and rather a 
handsome individual, again rose, and said very 
properly, and very energetically, “ that he and 
the sheriffs had not been treated as they ex- 
pected.” 

“Of course not!” exclaimed Uncle John, who 
very seriously thought, that as every thing had 
been provided in a style the most delicate, and 
the most sumptuous, from the two hundred and 
fifty tureens of real turtle to the several hun- 
dred thousand plates of pippins, such treatment 
was monstrous in the extreme. 

The Lord Mayor said no more: he resumed 
his seat with dignity, but still with an expres- 
sion of noble indignation, and that expression 
was hailed with loud cheers ; but the moment 
the Premier — who with his colleagues still man- 
fully maintained his position — re-opened nis 
lips, the opposition, who felt themselves bound 


to produce the next harmony, favoured the cn 
pany with a little more groaning. The * 
terialists again knew their cue, and they a ».- 
set to work as one man', and did really suceT!! 3 
in the production of the greatest amount ' 
noise that ever issued from a correspondjn ; 
number of human throats. Nor were they ct^ 
tent with vocal music. By no means. The. * 
beat the tables with all the energy of y 01 2 ! 
drummers, while Uncle John was striking tha’i ' 
at which he was sitting with the force'’of " 
Cyclops. 

The glasses danced with peculiar animation , 
and shook out the wine that was in them tb al 
they might do it with all possible effect ; anj , 
while the pippins seemed to fancy, that they had 
been 1 magically metamorphosed into marbles '• 
the dishes they had deserted rattled after the® 
fiercely, with the apparent view of convince 
them that such was not the fact. 

The Lord Mayor now appeared to be some, 
what more tranquil. It seemed to have struck 
him with peculiar force, that it was perfects 
useless to manifest anger. There the bellije. 
rents were: some were hissing, some were 
groaning, some were shouting, and some w er( 
laughing, while others were indignantly fi^et- 
ing about and explaining what they thought of 
the matter on the whole. It was impossible 
therefore, for his lordship to do any good by 
being angry. He could not by such means quell 
the riot. He seemed to feel this forcibly, and 
hence, quite conscious of having done all he 
had the power to do, he very wisely made up 
his mind that it was a duty incumbent upon 
him as ,a magistrate, as a mayor, and as a man, 
to endure it all with the most perfect resigns- 
tion. 

The Premier stood like a smiling statue. He 
was anxious to have it distinctly understood, 
that if they conceived him to be the man to sit 
down, before he had said what he had to say, 
they were dreadfully mistaken. He therefore 
stood as firmly as a rock, and continued thusto 
stand, until the majority of those who were en- 
gaged in the conflict displayed unequivocal 
symptoms of exhaustion, when taking advan- 
tage of that interesting moment, he managed to 
say something, which appeared to have some 
slight reference to the army and navy, ami 
resumed his seat boldly and instantaneously, 
amidst an unexam pled burst, composed of hisses, 
cheers, and groans. 

This, however, in a very few minutes sub- 
sided, and the glorious conflict was over. The 
opposition party prided themselves on havin' 
produced it, and the ministerialists, with equal 
pride, felt that they had had the best of it on the 
whole. The Lord Mayor expressed his senti- 
ments on the subject to those around him, and 
those around him expressed theirs, with doe 
eloquence and point: in fact, every man presenl 
— not excluding the professional individuals in 
the orchestra — was on this subject warmly con- 
tributing to the universal buzz, which for a Ion; 
lime pervaded the hall. 

Valentine really was very much annoyed al 
having tried the experiment. He contended 
within himself, that he ought to have known 
that party spirit was sure to develope itselt 
whenever an opportunity arose; it mattered not 
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whether it were irf the senate, the banqueting 
hall, or the church. He was, therefore, by no 
means content: for although he was perfectly 
conscious, that they who had permitted them- 
selves to be so powerfully influenced by party 
feelings at such a time, and on such an occa- 
sion, ought to blush ; he felt, nevertheless, that 
he had awakened those feelings; that — although 
it had all been accomplished by a murmur — he 
had converted a joyous, happy scene, into one 
of malicious confusion. 

The mischief, however, had been done, and 
as he thought that it was, therefore, extremely 
impolitic to vex himself any more about the 
matter then, he turned, with the view of divert- 
ing the current of his thoughts to some more 
agreeable subject, and found Uncle John fast 
asleep! He had been beating the table with so 
much energy, and shouting — order! silence! 
and shame ! — with such extraordinary zeal, that 
he had become quite exhausted; and there he 
sat with folded arms, his soul sealed to the con- 
sciousness of care, and his lips pouting perfect 
contentment, while, as he nodded, nature gave 
him an occasional jerk, with the sublime view 
of keeping him up. 

“Uncle!” said Valentine, shaking the sleeper, 
who murmured and nodded, and went to sleep 
Jgain. “ Uncle !” he continued, “ do you know 
where you are!” 

The sleeper was unable, at that precise mo- 
ment, to tell whether he really did or not, but he 
opened his eyes in order to satisfy himself on 
he subject, and then said: — “ Why, bless me! 
j d no idea that I was asleep ! not the slightest ! 

' hope no one noticed it! Dear me ! it’s highly 
ncorrect ; very wrong — very wrong. But I’m 
dl right non' — as wide awake as I was in the 
morning. Well ! they have settled it I see: you 
taVe had no more disturbance!” 

“No,” replied Valentine; “but look at the 
oeople: how dull they all are ! The Lord Mayor 
las been labouring very hard to restore them_to 
■ood humour, but without any sensible effect. 
‘ hey have made up their minds now not to be 
'leased.” And this really appeared to be the 
•ase. They seemed to be dissatisfied with every 
ning. Toasts were proposed, and speeches were 
made; but neither speeches nor toasts could re- 
nspire them. 

Of course the Lord Mayor could not, under 
hese circumstances, feel very happy. He did 
1 °f which he was capable with a view to the 
fstoration of those harmonious feelings which 
listed before the disturbance commenced; but 
‘s he failed in this — signally failed — he left the 
ai r as s °on as he could with due regard to his 
ignity, and, before twelve o’clock, every guest 
‘ad departed. 

^he matter was, however, by no means al- 
°wed to rest here. The effects of the disturb- 
ance were terrific! — it induced a paper war of 
® *most desperate character — a war which 
aeed with really unparalleled fierceness for 
reeks. The opposition journals hailed it as a 
i wious and indisputable proof of the surpass- 
n S unpopularity of those Ministers whom they 
iat > with extraordinary acuteness discovered to 
ie . totally unfit to rule the destinies of this 

ntghty empire. 

How,” they exclaimed, “ can those atrocious 


and disgusting political anthropophagi dare to 
drag on their disreputable, dirty, and degraded 
official existence after this unexampled — this 
mighty demonstration of universal scorn! It 
is an insult to the whole British nation ! — a 
gross, comprehensive, unmitigated insult ! — an 
insult which cannot, and shall not be endured ! 
What can be in reality more contemptibly atro- 
cious than the conduct of men who have the 
brazen audacity — the unblushing impudence — 
to pretend to rule a deeply reflecting people who 
cannot regard them but with loathing and dis- 
gust! Can anything reflect more disgrace upon 
a mighty and highly enlightened nation, than 
the existence of men as ministers, so utterly con- 
temptible, so justly abhorred! How, then, with 
any show of decency, can they for a moment 
retain office after such an universal burst of 
popular execration! Yet are they in office still ! 
Conscious of the whole country being against 
them ;— conscious of being the laughing-stock 
of Europe; — conscious — they cannot but be 
conscious — of being despised and contemned 
by all the intelligence, all the wisdom, all the 
wealth, respectability, and virtue of this great 
nation ; these abhorrent, these imbeoile, shabby, 
contemptible, political jugglers still cling, with 
the tenacity of polypi, to power, that they may 
dip their unhallowed fingers into the public 
purse to enrich themselves and their execrable 
satellites! Englishmen! will you suffer this 
humiliating state of things any longer to exist! 
Britons ! are you prepared to become the slaves 
— the vile, crawling, abject slaves— of that de- 
testable clique, of which the members now bid 
you defiance! If there be a single drop of the 
patriotic blood of your forefathers thrilling 
through your veins, you will arise, and, with 
one universal and simultaneous burst of indig- 
nation, denounce these degraded political rep- 
tiles — as they were denounced at Guildhall — 
and hurl them at once from that position in 
which they now have the impudence to stand !” 

While the opposition journalists were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of these highly appro- 
priate philippics, they on the ministerial side 
were contending with extraordinary force and 
ingenuity, that the disturbance in question, in- 
stead of being, as pretended, a striking proof of 
the unpopularity of the ministers, in reality 
proved that they never were so popular, seeing 
that whereas it all originated with a disappoint- 
ed alderman who had under his immediate sur- 
veillance just forty individuals, about twenty 
years of age, from whom the whole of the gioan- 
in or proceeded, it would not have been worth any 
disappointed alderman’s while to have organ- 
ized those groaning individuals, if the popu- 
larity of the ministers had been on the wane, or 
if it had not in fact been increasing. 

And this was held to be an extremely strong 
argument— one which absolutely carried con- 
viction on the face-of it; and as the opposition 
journalists, in their presumptuous efforts to an- 
swer it, tried desperately to shake it to its base, 
it was again and again repeated with additional 
tropes, and hereupon the fierce journalists fell 
foul of each other. 

The ministerialists commenced the attack; 
they undertook to prove, with mathematical pre- 
cision, that they of the opposition were black- 
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guards; and the opposition journalists being 
equally chivalrous, assumed to themselves the 
province of reducing to a dead certainty, that 
they on the ministerial side were natural fools. 
And strange to say, they both eventually suc- 
ceeded to their own most entire satisfaction, but 
— which is still more strange - they were utterly 
unable to obtain acknowledgments of success 
from each other! — hence, at the happy termina- 
tion of the struggle, they ostensibly held the 
same views on the subject as those which they 
held when the struggle began. 

It is a duty, however, which the historian 
owes as well to himself as to the public, to state 
that these amiable and truly ferocious journal- 
ists in all their contentions for the one grand 
point were sincere. They who were on the op- 
position side of the question, did most sincerely 
think that the statesmen who were at that par- 
ticular period in office, ought not to retaijj it — 
that they ought to make way for the statesmen 
whom they had supplanted, and who — with a 
species of patriotism not often to be met with, 
but as admirable as it is rare — were absolutely 
readv again to take upon themselves the cares 
of office, and thus to sacrifice, to an extent alto- 
gether unknown, their private comforts and 
conveniences to the public good: they did most 
sincerely feel that this glorious opportunity was 
one which ought not to be lost — that the coun- 
try owed those patriots a debt of gratitude 
amounting to something verv considerable, for 
o tiering without the slightest solicitation, to come 
forward at that truly awful crisis, to snatch the 
British empire from the jaws of destruction, and 
thereby to save those institutions which were 
crumbling into one undistinguishable mass of 
revolutionary dust. And equally sincere were 
the ministerial journalists, when they declared 
it to be their decided opinion that the ministers 
ought by no means to resign — that the govern- 
ment of the country could not by possibility be 
confided to men of whose principles and gene- 
ral conduct they could so highly approve — that 
they were just the very men whom the people 
should support through thick and thin as the 
only men capable of meeting the exigencies 
peculiar to that period— and that they could 
have no manner of confidence in those who 
then formed the corrupt and purely factions op- 
position. Hence they laboured night and day 
to inspire the people with a due appreciation of 
the importance of sustaining the ministers, as 
the only chance left of averting a most sangui- 
nary revolution, and hence they were indefati- 
gable in their elforts to disseminate the belief 
that every act of the ministers developed sur- 
passing soundness pf judgment, and perfectly 
unexampled intellectual vigour — while every 
act of the opposition displayed an extreme nar- 
rowness ol soul and a dearth of judgment really 
pitiable. 

The sincerity of those journalists being then 
so conspicuous and extensive, it can scarcely 
be deemed marvellous, that the contest on that 
occasion should have been so extremely despe- 
rate as it was ; but that which in all probability 
will, in the present day, appear more extraor- 
dinary than all, is the fact, that notwithstanding 
the ch ucest epithets were culled on both sides, 
with due care, and applied with due ferocity, 


the contest failed to affect in any way ffi e s . 
lity of the government, for while the zeal" 1 
exertions of the opposition did weaken it b v ° 
means, it derived from those of the minij ' 
alists no additional strength; and the result 
the glorious /war was, that while on the 0 , 
hand, the ministers were recommended tier 
again to accept an invitation to the grand civ 
feast; on the other, it was boldly and p 0B . ( 
fully urged, that as ministers they surely n e? 
would. 

From this struggle Valentine certainly ^ 
derive much amusement, and when he had e 
plained to Uncle John, that the whole aff 
originated with his own slight murmuring bu- 
that genrleman — albeit he very properry C n 
demned the thing at first — viewed the pro°re 
of the battle with feelings of delight. Mornii 
after morning, and evening after eveningdid I 
study the various modes of attack and defem 
but although he laughed heartily and constant 
at the arguments based upon arguments tb 
were themselves based upon nothing, the co 
test failed to increase his admiration of tb 
uncompromising zeal, which forms so p ec 
liarly the characteristic of the fourth estate 
the realm. 
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Valentine recovers the highly valued card, and pi Id to 
ceeds with Uncle John to the exhibition of J felt 1 
cattle. Bi;t 

i ft' 

Albeit Uncle John had come to London e in'- 
pressly to go at once to head-quarters, with jolffl 
view to the discovery of Goodman; he was nth 
town more than a month before he managed lb<T 
find time to take even, the preliminary step.- zttti 
He had formed highly laudable resolutions eve illik 
evening, with a speciesof regularity which w; nniit 
really of itself truly striking; but every mor shd 
ing with precisely corresponding regulari ship 
there had arisen fresh temptations sufficient ties 
powerful to set those highly laudable resolutioi gettl 
at defiance. “I never saw such a place as th fcca 
London,” he would observe; “upon my life Jbin- 
don’t appear to have time to do a thing: I ket feat; 
going on and on in a perpetual state of fevt fen 
driving here, there, and everywhere, racing at te 
chasing, and bobbing in and out, and real ' 1,1 
seem to do nothing after all. I can’t understat >iy- 
it. It’s a mystery to me. The place seems ■well 
have been designed expressly to worry men Ike 
death.” And it really is an absolute fact th (in; 
he did feel occasionally very much confused- Inn 
nay it would sometimes happen that a temp i> ' 
rary derangement of his intellects would dev rfe 
lope itself — and hence it will not be deemed jt l 
the long run extraordinary that every day aft ifein 
dinner he should fall fast asleep with hishighl ; lki 
prized meerschaum in his mouth. a 

Now as it is not very generally known, % 
cannot be very incorrect to observe that Unc Hr 
John was one of those remarkable men wl *y 
invariably make a dead stop in the street whf * 
they have any thing striking to communicate, jjh; 
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look at. or to learn. — This practice at first 
annoyed Valentine exceedingly, for although 
his uncle never stopped dead in the road, but 
(lew over every crossing with as much of the 
facility of a grayhound as he comfortably could, 
whether carnages were or were not within 
view, he would frequently do so in the midst 
of a mortal stream, when they who happened 
to be behind could not avoid running forcibly 
against him. Sometimes a butcher’s boy would 
poke his hat off with his tray, and then a heavi- 
ly laden porter would send him staggering a 
dozen yards or so, and then a carpenter shout- 
ing politely “ by’r leave,” would cut a piece out 
of his coat with the end of a saw, which in- 
variably disdains to be wholly smothered in a 
basket; but even these natural results tailed to 
cure him of the practice: he would adhere to 
it in spite of them; but certainly the most re- 
markable stop he ever made was precisely at 
the bottom of Holborn Hill. 

“Now there’s a place!” said he on that me- 
morable occasion. “Did you ever! — How 
people can breathe in such holes puzzles me! 
Let’s go and have a look at them; come; I dare 
say the poor creatures are all fit to drop; pale, 
emaciated, spiritless, and wretched. Shall we 
go!” 

“Oh ! with all my heart,” said Valentine ; and 
they entered the hole which bore the semblance 
of a great commercial alley, the ancient houses 
on either side of which seemed as if they had 
been striving for a century at least to lean 
against their neighbours opposite for support, 
and had still a trembling hope of accomplishing 
that object before their tottering frames had 
quite crumbled into dust. Instead of being 
spiritless and wretched, however, the inhabi- 
tants were all life and jollity — laughing, singing, 
joking, and chatting as gaily as if they had been 
in the Elysian fields. Some were vending old 
shoes, some fried fish, and some tenth or ele- 
venth-hand garments ; but the real aristocracy 
of the place were those who exhibited an in- 
finite variety of handkerchiefs pinned upon 
sticks, and so arranged that each windowless 
shop formed a most attractive picture. Into 
these shops from time to time sundry young 
gentlemen darted, and taking off their hats as 
became them, produced from the interior m 
some cases three, and in some half-a-dozen 
bandannas which they seemed to have been 
fortunate enough to pick up in the street just 
before. 

“Can’t I sell you one to-day!” said a black- 
eved Jewess, whose tightly twisted ringlets, like 
' f ell tarred cords, lashed her bosom. “ I should 
hke to deal with you,” she continued, address- 
tog Uncle John with a perfectly heart-winnin ~ 
smile 


| did understand it but smiled, Uncle John at once 
followed the fascinating Jewess, who proceeded 
at once to a drawer, and producing a bundle, 
said, “Now I’ve something here that'll do your 
eyes a world of good to look at.” 

The bundle was opened, and the first thing 
which struck Uncle John was the handkerchief 
he lost in Cheapside while looking at the Lord 
Mayor’s pageant.— “ Why,” said he, “what’s 


this! Why that’s mine! 

“That’s what every gentleman says when he 
sees a hankecher at all like his n,” replied the 

J 6W6SS1 

“But how did you come b/ it!” inquired 
Uncle John. 

« Oh, I took it in the regular way of business, 
of course.” 

“ But it’s mine,” exclaimed Uncle John. „ 
“ Now what a mistake that is when it s mine, 
said the Jewess. “But how do you know it 


ever did belong to you 


Do you think they 


“ They don’t appear to me to be new,” ob- 
Se UJ e d that really unsophisticated gentleman. 

Ihe Jewess turned her black eyes full upon 
b| m, and seemed in an instant to have read the 
whole history of the man. “ I think we can do 
a llt | e business together,” she observed. “Just 
* ,e p inside here. — There’s no harm done, you 
I have something particular to show 

Uncle John looked at Valentine as if he did 
hot understand it exactly; but as Valentine who 


never make two hankechers alike! 

“/’// soon convince you : mine are all mark- 
ed,” said Uncle John ; and while he looked at 
each corner with very great minuteness, the 
Jewess smiled, and eventually asked him it he 
were satisfied. 

“No, I am not,” said he; “I am not by any 
means. Although I can’t find the mark, I still 
believe it to be mine.” And as he looked round, 
it absolutely struck him that the whole of those 
handkerchiefs which then met his view had 

been stolen!— an extraordinary idea, which at 

that moment made him so indignant, that he 
prepared to leave the shop. . , , 

“But come, we can deal for all that, said the 
Jewess. “ Here, take it for three-and-six, and 
sav you’ve got a good bargain. 

“What, compound a felony! exclaimed 

^ “Well, here take it for three,” said the Jewess, 

“ and I sha’n’t get a ha’penny by you.” 

Uncle John looked remarkably tierce, and 
said, very severely, “It’s my firm belief that 
these things you have here were not honesdy 
come by,” and having pointedly delivered him- 
self to this effect, he turned his back upon the 
Jewess, who was laughing very loudly, and 
quitted the shop. “It is ready my opinion 
he continued, addressing Valentine that the 
whole of those things have been stdien. „ 

Why, of course. That is well un^ rst0 °d- 
“Indeed!” cried Uncle John, and as he stop- 
ped short to wonder that things which were 
well understood to have been stolen, should be 
unblushingly exposed in open day, the attention 
of Valentme was fixed upon a jacket which 
hung at an old clothes shop opposite. It must 
be the same,” thought he; - surely !-but then 
there’s no chance of the card being in it. 

“Iny things in ma vay to-day!” said a Jew 
who had been watching his countenance. Ai y 

S fhaf jacket,” said Valentine. 

“ What are you about ! cried Uncle John. 

“I merely wish to see that jacket. 

“ What, are you going to set up on your own 

account, Val, as a barber!” 

Uncle John smiled and felt much amused, 
but Valentine smiled not at all: he took 
jacket with great eagerness from the hands of 
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the Jew, and searched the pockets. They were 
empty! His hopes were again blasted. He 
searched them again and again, and at length 
found — a hole ! He revived. The card might 
have worked its way through it. He extended 
his search zealously between the striped mate- 
rial and the lining, and eventually in the corner 
he felt something closely doubled up. He drew 
it forth ; it was the card of him whom he had 
rescued ! — the father of her in whom his dearest 
hopes had been centered. He saw the name of 
Raven distinctly: he could also make out the 
greater part of the address. At that moment 
how pure was his happiness! He felt so de- 
lighted, so joyous ! Uncle John looked amazed, 
and the Jew, whose first impression was that 
the card was, at the very least, a fifty pound 
note, looked quite as much amazed as Uncle 
John. 

“ What is the price of this jacket?” inquired 
Valentine. 

“ Vy,” said the Jew, “ it sha’n’t be tear at a 
crown. The card sheems to pe vorth arl the 
moneesh.” 

“I want but the card,” said Valentine, giving 
the sum demanded. “I’ll make you a present 
of the jacket.” 

“Nothing elsh in ma vay?” said the Jew, 
who felt very much dissatisfied with himself for 
having asked so small a sum. 

“No, nothing,” replied Valentine. “Nothing,” 
and he hurried his uncle out of the lane as soon 
as possible. 

“Now, what’s all this — what’s all this busi- 
ness;” demanded Uncle John, having made a 
dead stop at the corner. 

“I am happy,” cried Valentine, “perfectly 
happy,” and he entered at once into a minute 
explanation of the circumstances connected 
with the much valued card. 

“ Well, and what do you want to see the girl 
again for?” inquired Uncle John. “You can 
do nothing more for her now.” 

“ Rut she wished me to call,” observed Valen- 
tine; “and so did her father, and. therefore I 
must, as a matter of mere courtesy.” 

“Courtesy! Fiddlesticks!” rejoined Uncle 
John. “It’s my opinion that you’d not be so 
anxious about the business if it were but a 
matter of mere courtesy. Did you ever see the 
girl before?” 

“ No, never!” 

“Then it’s my firm belief that you had better 
not see her again. You’ll only make a fool of 
-yourself. I don’t at all like these romantic 
affairs — they never come to any good. It was 
all very well for you to save a fellow-creature. 

I admire your spirit and your motive; but, take 
my advice and don’t go.” 

“ But she is so sweet a girl,” observed Valen- 
tine. 

“ Sweet ! pooh ! so they are all : I never heard 
of a girl being saved who was not. Besides, 
how do you know who she is, or what she is ? 
that’s the point.” 

“I don’t know— of course I can’t tell. I am 
hence the more anxious to ascertain.” 

“ Well, I know how it will be — I see it all 
plain enough. But you can’t go to-day, that’s 
quite clear.” 

“ But, why can I not!” 


“ What ! have you forgotten that this 
last day of the cattle show? I wouldn’t ■ 
that for fifty pounds.” 

“ But it surely is not necessary for m P , 
with you?” 

“ Not necessary ! How do you think it p 0 
ble for me to find my way about in this wjif 
ness alone? Besides, I may be run over i 
thousand things may occur. How can vo't 
I, or any body tell what may happen?” t: 
Of course Valentine could not pretend toa 
knowledge of what might occur; but he 
theless wished the fat cattle were drowned'' 
the Dead Sea. He had, however, one o r . 
consolation — he had recovered the card; and 
they rode towards the place at which the ca(ll . 
were exhibited, he felt twenty times to asceria • 
if it were secure, and eventually determined! 
wait, with all the patience at his command if 
the following morning. 

“Now,” said Uncle John, on arriving at q 
place of exhibition, “ I expect to have a tr ( -. 
Val — a glorious treat!” and having entered, th,.. 
found' the place crowded with all sorts of pe' 0 ni, 
from the nobleman down to the butcher’s W 
without a hat. 

To the pigs on the left Uncle John first dine, 
ed his attention. He was a great judge of Jig, 
and there lay the poor animals, grunting ait 
snoring, and panting, and squeaking, whde th, 
connoisseurs around were engaged in the plea 
ing occupation of slapping their haunches a» 
pinching and twisting their tails, with the ostec 
sible view of ascertaining how much noise i 
was possible for them to make. They had, r 
course, been made so fat that their ability p 
stand was out of the question altogether; yet 
although they were all in the finest state of cot 
pulency, they looked as comfortable as pig 
could look bv any conceivable possibility. 

“ Now, there’s a pig for you!” observed Uncli 
John, as he pointed to a black lump of desk 
which appeared to be particularly unhappy 
“That pig weighs — now, what shall I say ? — ] 
weighs above fifty score!” 

“ You’re wrong !” cried Valentine, thro®™ 
his voice towards the head of the pig; “I’ll be 
you a bottle of wine I don’t weigh above forty!’ 
Uncle John pursed his lips and knit his brow 
and then looked at the pig’s head in a ven 
straightforward manner, and then cocked hi 
hat on one side, and scratched his head will 
great freedom, and felt altogether in a confusei 
state of mind, until he turned towards Valentine 
who happened to be smiling, when he saw in thi 
twinkling of an eye what it was, and cried, lift 
ing his stick, “You young dog! there! if I didn' 
think that pig spoke, I’m not here !” and Unci 
John roared with laughter. “ What a fool!” hi 
continued. “The idea of a pig offering to be 
a bottle of wine he didn’t weigh forty score! 
and again Uncle John burst out very merrily 
until at length, screwing his countenance to; 
very solemn pitch, he gravely added, “But b 
weighs fifty score for ali that.” 

Well, they now left the pigs, and went a 
once to the other side, where the first clas 
oxen were arranged, with backs as broad a 
those of full-sized elephants, and withal sore 
markably flat, that had they happened to hav 
rolled upon those backs, they would have stooi 
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no more chance of getting up again, without 
mortal aid, than a turtle, on being placed in a 
corresponding predicament. And they appeared 
to be perfectly cognizant of this, for whenever 
nature called upon the beasts to lie down, they 
obeyed her call as cautiously as Christians. 

“'What is the use,” inquired Valentine, “ of 
fattening these creatures up to such an extent?” 
“The use!” cried Uncle John— “ the use! 
Why, the use of it is to see how fat they can be 
made.” 

“But what is the use of seeing how fat they 
can be made?” 

“Why, of cpurse, to ascertain which kind of 
cattle will fatten, and which kind will not.” 

“Is that the only good accomplished?” 

“The only good!” exclaimed Uncle John. 

“Is not that good enough? What would be the 
use of throwing away a lot of fodder upon cat- 
tle that won’t fatten at all ?” 

“There is,” said Valentine, as gravely as 
possible, “ a society in this wilderness, as you 
are pleased to term it, for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. Now the officers of that 
society, I think, ought to take special cogni- 
zance of this exhibition, for in my view there 
cannot be a species of cruelty more refined than 
that of fattening animals up to a state in which 
they are compelled to gasp at least a hundred 
and twenty time per minute. Just notice those 
poor distressed creatures, how they pant ! Can 
any man believe that they are not in great pain? 
Suppose, for instance, that you and I were in 
the power of graziers who felt disposed to ex- 
perimentalize upon us; what a sweet state of 
rnind we should be in, if they succeeded in 
malting us in proportion as fat as those beasts.” 
“The grazier who could succeed, Val, in 
making you fat, would deserve a gold medal, 
thickly studded with precious stones. But we 
are men, and they are beasts ; that makes all 
the difference. The cases are therefore by no 
means analogous.” 

Valentine did not suppose that they were ; 
but he conceived that Uncle John might have 
been brought to explain more distinctly' why 
beasts were thus fattened to an extent which 
rendered their existence a burden, and hence, 
following the example of Uncle John with the 
pig, adhered firmly to his first position, that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
were bound to interfere. 

Now it really was interesting to observe how 
me farmers and the butchers felt the various 
popular parts of the animals as they stood ; but 
more interesting still was it to notice how the 
far more fashionablv-dressed individuals, having 
stolen a few lessons from the butchers and the 
farmers, felt precisely the same part of those 
Animals, and looked quite as learned as the 
butchers and the farmers themselves. One indi- 
v ‘dual, an external pink of the purest water, 
made himself particularly conspicuous in this 
way; first performing the operation of nipping 
me animals, and then giving his judgment upon 
each to two ladies, who were of his party, with 
infinite eloquence and point. Valentine was 
highly amused by this exquisite pretender; he 
■elt his proceedings to be ridiculous in the ex- 
treme, and therefore watched him very narrowly 
until he reached the ox which had gained the 


first prize, and which he began to feel, of course, 
with consummate dexterity. 

“Now, don’t pinch 1” cried Valentine, throw- 
ing his voice towards the mouth of the ox, which, 
as if to complete the illusion, at that moment 
turned its head round; “it’s of no use! — you 
don't understand it!” 

The exquisite started back greatly confused, 
while the ladies were excessively alarmed at 
the announcement. 

“ Well, dang my boottons !” cried a country- 
man, “ if ever I heered tell o’ the like o’ that!” 
“It is very extraordinary,” suggested the ex- 
quisite. 

“Strornary! I never come across such a 
thing afore in all my hoorn days. That’s woot 
he goot the prize for, dang me, I shoodn’t won- 
der; I’ll he bound to say — no doot.” 

Uncle John could keep silent no longer. He 
burst into a roar, which so powerfully con- 
vulsed him that he felt himself bound to hold on 
by the tail of the next ox. 

This seemed to awaken the suspicions of the 
pink. He could not, it is true, understand it ex- 
actly ; but he was satisfied that the animal had 
spoken by no means. His courage therefore 
returned, and being positively brave, he placed 
his hand upon the animal again. 

“Don’t! there’s a good fellow!— pray don’t!” 
said Valentine, throwing his voice as before,; 
“ Yofi’ve no idea how sore I am round abou 

the tail." . , 

And this doubtless was precisely what the 
animal would have said, if it could in reality 
have spoken ; for as he had been at the exhibi- 
tion some days, his most popular pointg, that is, 
being interpreted, those points which true judges 
invariably assail, must have been extremely 
tender ; but whether these were the words which 
the animal would in such an event have uttered 
or not, it is perfectly certain that they had the 
effect not only of inducing the exquisite to with- 
draw his hand on the instant, but of inspiring 
those around him with wonder. 

“Here, Bill!” cried a butcher, addressing his 
friend; “p’raps this uint a rum start! sen I may 
live if this hox carn’t talk reg lar. 

“Do vot?” cried the gentleman to whom this 
important communication had been addressed. 

“ Vy, talk like a brick, and as reg’lar as a 
Christian.” 

.■Yes— over 1 ” said his friend, with an expres- 
sion of incredulity. 1 

“But I tell yer I heered him — so there earn t 

be no mistake.” 

“Vot! do you mean to go for to think that 
gammon me into that ere ? 


you 1. „ 

“ Veil arks these ere genelmen ! — don t believe 
me arout you like '-they all heered him.” And 
the butcher proceeded to accumulate such col- 
lateral evidence as he felt must establish the 
thin® to the entire satisfaction of his incredulous 
friend; but as Uncle John still roared with 
laughter, and kept holding on by the tail of the 
next ox with such unexampled firmness that 
the animal must have felt that the design was 
to pull out that ornament by the root, it was 
deemed right by Valentine— just as the butcher 
was eloquently entering into the details of the 
affair— to leave the interesting group to solve 
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that which of course was regarded as a mys- 
tery by all. 

It was, however, by no means the work of a 
moment to release the ox’s tail from the grasp 
of Uncle John. The poor animal stood the 
tugging with really exemplary patience; and 
being too fat to kick, looked round simply, as if 
anxious for a brief explanation of the circum- 
stances connected therewith; but he clearly 
must have felt that if an assault of such a cha- 
racter had been made before he was fattened, the 
assailant would have had his reward. 

By dint of great exertion on the part of Va- 
lentine, however, Uncle John was eventually 
severed from the tail ; but before they had reach- 
ed the place in which the sixth and seventh 
classes were exhibited, loud cries of “A bull! 
a bull ! a bull broke loose !” were heard, and an 
awful rush was made towards the pigs. Some 
terror-stricken gentlemen leaped with due agi- 
lity upon the broad flat backs of the cattle, others 
mounted the frames near the horns of the 
beasts, which those beasts were by no means 
inclined to submit to, and hencq used the wea- 
pons with which nature had provided them, with 
no inconsiderable force and effect; but by far 
the greater jDortion of the alarmed connoisseurs 
rushed with all discreet haste towards the en- 
trance with countenances strongly expressive 
of the most lively apprehensions, while the 
females were screaming, and the male alarmists 
shouting, “ A pole axe ! — a pole axe ! there— let 
him he killed !” 

As soon as the place from which the terror- 
ists had so unceremoniously decamped became 
clear, Uncle John, who had slipped with sur- 
passing dexterity behind an ox, followed Valen- 
tine in, and beyond all dispute there was a 
short-horned heifer endeavouring with all the 
zeal and ingenuity of which she was capable to 
slip the halter over her head, having evidently 
been pinched until her popular points had be- 
come so sore that she had made up her mind to 
endure it no longer. Two labourers, however, 
most bravely approached and effectually frus- 
trated her ladyship’s design — a striking fact 
which was duly and promptly announced, and 
as the alarmists were returning with appro- 
priate caution, Uncle John ascertained that it 
was time for him to start, when he and Valen- 
tine left the exhibition highly pleased with the 
varied entertainment it had afforded. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The mutual recognition and the interview — the 
polite invitation , and the dinner. 

It mav, as a general thing, be stated that men 
spend their most miserable hours in bed, when 
they are anxious to go to sleep and cannot. 
They turn and turn, and with every turn thoughts 
of a most uncomfortable character are engen- 
dered ; yet although they pray heartily and fer- 
vently for the morning, their heads really seem 
to be sealed to their pillows, when that which 
they prayed for, arrives. Such, however, was 
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case with Valentine. It is true t, 
turned over and over continually througjjis 
the ifight, but his thoughts were of the^mJ?* 
pleasing character, being of her whom h e n 
that he loved : it is also true that he wished] 
the morning, but when it arrived, instead \ 
finding him apparently sealed to the pi|| ow 0 
found him knocking violently at Uncle Job!/ 
door, and exerting all the powers of suasion,! 
his command to induce him to get up atone 
He really marvelled that men should lie in |w 
so long. It was then eight o’clock, and althouok 
his own time had been heretofore nine, it u,L' 
struck him as extraordinary that it had not beer, 
seven, and having eventually extorted a promise i. 
from Uncle John that he would rise on tb e 1 
instant, he returned to his own room to dress. 

Now, it has been said that all is vanity; and if 
vanity be thus contradistinguished from pride 
that whereas pride prompts us to esteem our! 
selves highly, vanity stimulates us to win u, e 
esteem of others — it is clear that 
bad passion, but on the 


le 


vanity )s 

not a bad passion, but on the contrary one 
which ought fondly to be cherished. But it hi s 
also been said, and that too by an ancient ph,. 
losopher, that man is too proud to be vain 
and if he be, it is abundantly manifest that 
vanity is not quite so general a thing; but as. 
suming this to be wrong, that is to say, assum. 
ing that men are in reality vain, and that vain 
men are in the abstract essentially wicked, it 
still appears to be quite consistent with reason 
to contend that if there be a time at which the 
development of vanity is venial, it is that at 
which men are about to see those whom they 
love, and by whom they therefore hope to be 
loved in return. They are then the most anxious 
to win the esteem of others; and if this be the 
true definition of vanity, it follows that Valen- 
tine himself was most vain on the memorable 
morning in question. He was never so long 
dressing before. He was indeed so extremely 
particular that he even astonished himself; but 
eventually, conceiving that Uncle John must be 
out of patience, he gave a last long lingering 
look at the glass, and went down into the par- 
lour. Uncle John was not there. He too mast 
have been more than usually particular that 
morning, for in general he was dressed and 
down in less than five minutes. Well, Valentine 
waited: he waited ten minutes, and thoughtthat 
sufficiently horrible; but when he had waited a 
quarter of an hour, he darted at once up to 
Uncle John’s room, and knocked as if the house 
had been in flames. 

“ Aye, aye,” cried Uncle John, whom the 
knocking had awakened from a dream which 
had reference to some astonishing turnips which 
he had seen at the show the day before, and im- 
mediately after he had said, “ Aye, aye,” he gave 
a very, very long cosey yawn. 

“ What, are you not up yeti” cried Valentine. 

Uncle John instantly rolled out of bed, and 
cried, ‘.‘Up! yes, of course!” which, of course, 
was the fact. “I’ll be down in five minutes,” 
he added with truly remarkable presence of 
mind, and within the five minutes he was down. 

“ What a time you have been 1” observed 
Valentine, seating himself at the table. 

“I’ve been dreaming,” returned Uncle John, 
“ of those turnips. I thought that you undertook 
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to swallow one six and thirty inches in circum- 
ference whole.” 

“And did ( do it I” 

“To the utter astonishment of all beholders 
it slipped clean down like a pill.” 

“It must have appeared that I possessed a 
most extraordinary swallow; but do you think 
ongoing out this morning at all?” 

“ Why no. my bov, really I don’t think I can. 
This racing about day after day knocks me up 
altogether.” 

“Then I’ll return as soon as possible. I shall 
not be gone long.” 

“Gone? Why, where are you going?” 

“To call on those persons I named to you 
yesterday. Don’t you remember?” 

Uncle dohn it was clear had forgotten all 
about it; but he now recollected the circum- 
stance, and shook his head gravely. “ I know,” 
said he, “ that if I endeavour to persuade you to 
keep away from that girl, you will be the more 
anxious to go; that is perfectly clear. I shall 
therefore say no more about it. You are at 
liherty to go, sir, but remember, if you associate 
yourself with any creature who can be picked 
up on board a steam-packet, I disown you — at 
once, sir, I disown you.” 

“Uncle!” said Valentine, in a tone of remon- 
strance, “can you suppose—” 

“I’ll hear nothing more ahoul it,” interrupted 
Uncle John; “I see clearly how it will be. 
You'll make a fool of yourself, sir ! — but go by 
all means, and if you are not back in less than 
two hours, I shall go out without you. I can’t 
live in this hole of London without a little exer- 
cise; no man can do it. Therefore, two hours, 
mark! I’ll not wait another moment.” 

It will hence be perceived that Uncle John 
was rather angry ; but he, notwithstanding, 
shook hands with Valentine, and explained be- 
hire he left that, as he had great confidence in 
his judgment and discretion, he felt sure that 
he would commit no act of folly that would 
shake it. 

The concluding observation he deemed highly 
politic. “ Suspicion,” thought he, “ is the parent 
°i the thing we suspect: but let anyone feel 
that lull confidence is reposed in him, and he 
will think and think a long time before he be- 
trays it.” 

Without hearing another discouraging word, 
therefore, Valentine started for Bryanstpne- 
square, but on his way felt as if within the hour 
he should know if the germ of his life’s happi- 
ness would strike root or wither. He had never 
before conceived it tp be possible for the slight- 
est imperfection to characterize her in whom 
his hopes were concentered. His impression 
had been that he had but to see her again to be 
happy. Uncle John had placed his thoughts in 
a doubting direction : yet where the grounds 
were that could justify doubt, really Valentine 
could not conceive. “ If she be not,” thought he, 
what I feel that she is, why — why then must I 
strive to forget her: but I’ll not do her the in- 
jaslice to suppose that she is not. I feel con- 
vinced that I am not mistaken.” And with this 
conviction firmly impressed upon his mind, lie 
reached the house. 

h was a /urge one ! rather awfully large : he 
could not help feeling that he should have liked 


it somewhat better, had it been a little smaller! 
— he had had no idea of its being such a size! 

It could not be the right one! He must have 
made a mistake, either in the name of the 
square, or in the number! He passed it, and 
drew forth the card. No! — all was correct! 

“ Surely,” thought he, “this must he the name 
card ?” And he really began to feel not quite 
sure even of that ; hut, in order to put an end to 
all doubt on the subject, he went to the door 
and knocked boldly — albedt there was something 
in the sound of the knocker a little too aristo- 
cratic. 

“Mr. Raven,” said he, when the door had 
been opened, in a tone more than usually de- 
cided and severe. 

“ Not at home, sir,” replied the servant, whose 
livery was of the gayest description. 

“ What time is he usually at home ?” inquired 
Valentine, drawing forth his card-case. 

“About this time, sir, generally,” said the ser- 
vant. “ He is seldom out before one or two.” 

Valentine having left his card, thereupon 
turned from the door: but his. eye was at the 
moment attracted by one who had ilarled to the 
window, and who recognized him instantly ! 
What was to be done? The recognition was 
mutual ; vet ought he — she bowed to him I — that 
was sufficient: he returned: the door had not 
been closed; but before he had time to say a 
syllable to the servant, an angel, in the perfect 
similitude of her whom he had saved, seized his 
hand, and led him into the room. 

“I am so glad to see you!” she exclaimed. 
“Indeed I scarcely can tell how delighted lam!” 
—and she led him to a scat, and sat very, very 
near him; and they gazed upon each other, and 
looked very pale, and felt really very awkward 
and stupid. 

Valentine could not get over it at all!— but 
he had always been a fool in the^ presence of 
ladies. He would have met Satan himself, in 
the shape of a man, without a nerve being flut- 
tered; but if one of his majesty’s most minute 
imps had appeared in the semblance of a wo- 
man, that imp would in limine have beaten him 

hollow. . 

It will not, therefore, by any means be deemed 
very extraordinary, that tiie lady, in this instance, 
should have been the first to recover: in lac.t, 
the recovery of Valentine was rather remole, 
when she exclaimed, "Oh, how I r/o wish that 

papa would return ! He would, indeed, be so 
happy to see you. He has been talking about 
you every day since: and we did so wonder von 
had not called— there he is!” she continued, 
starting up, as a knock came to the door. And 
it really was a most undeniable knock. It was 
like the commencement ot thd overture to Semi- 
ramitle. She therefore could not by any possi- 
ble chance have been mistaken. It seemed, 
too, as if the servant knew something of the 
tune; for the last bar had scarcely been executed, 
when he Hew across the hall, with an appa- 
rently just and well-grounded apprehension ot 
an immediate encore. 

Valentine now heard the voice of authority, 
which was also the voice of Mr. Raven; and as 
his daughter glided gracefully to meet him in 
the hall, he cried, “ Well, Louise ! — any thing 
turned up fresh?” 
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“ This is the gentleman, papa, who preserved 
ns,” said Louise, as he entered the room. 

“Ah! my brave fellow !” exclaimed Mr. Ra- 
ven. “ How are you 1 Glad to see you — very 
glad — right glad! — God bless you! — But why 
have you not been here before!” 

Valentine — whom the presence of Mr. Raven 
had relieved from all embarrassment — now 
explained all the circumstances connected with 
the card; and as he dwelt with considerable 
emphasis and eloquence upon his anxiety to 
regain it, and the pleasure its recovery had in- 
duced, Louise watched his countenance with 
the earnestness of love; and every word, every 
tone, sank deep into her heart. 

“God bless you! — God bless you!” exclaimed 
Mr. Raven, and something like a tear stood in 
his ej'e as he spoke; and he shook the hand of 
Valentine again very warmly, as he added, 
“You don’t know — you can’t know — how anx- 
ious we have been to see you! But come, 
come ! — you’ll dine with us to-day, as a matter 
of course !” 

“I should be happy — most happy — but my 
uncle is in town,” observed Valentine. 

“ Well, bring your uncle with you of course!” 
said Mr. Raven. “Give my compliments, and 
tell him I shall be happy to see him to take pot- 
luck. I’ll send my carriage for him at five.” 

“Pot-luck!” thought Valentine — “ that's very 
extraordinary.” He had heard of pot-luck be- 
fore, certainly; but never in immediate con- 
nection with a carriage. However, he fancied 
that all this would tend to astonish the nerves 
of Uncle John ; and therefore having acknow- 
ledged the politeness of Mr. Raven, he rose and 
took leave, as the bell rang a peal that would 
have inspired a whole village with spirit. 

“Well, what think you now, Val? — What 
think you now!” said he, addressing himself in 
the second person singular, the moment he had 
left the house. "She is indeed very beautiful — 
very! But what sort of people can they be! 
She is elegant in her manners — very ladylike 
indeed — but her father is clearly not very re- 
fined; and yet what a superb style they live in! 
He must be some one of importance — yet I can- 
not remember to have heard the name asso- 
ciated with distinction !” He was puzzled — 
greatly puzzled. He conceived that Mr. Raven 
had scarcely the manners of a gentleman, and 
certainly not those of an aristocrat! Still he 
found it hard to associate vulgarity with the 
style in which he lived. What he had been, or 
what he could be, therefore, Valentine was un- 
able to conceive. It was a mystery altogether; 
and one in which he continued to be so men- 
tally involved, that he had reached home before 
he even thought that he was near. 

“ Well, my boy,” said Uncle John, who as 
Valentine entered was sitting with his heels 
upon the mantel-piece; “well, have you seen, 
her!” 

“I have,” replied Valentine. 

“Ah! she’s a lovely girl, isn’t she! fascinat- 
ing, interesting, beautiful ! eh !” 

“She is indeed!” 

“Of course!” cried Uncle John; “I could 
have sworn it! She is all that is graceful and 
elegant, highly, very highly accomplished, with 
a German or perhaps a Grecian nose, and a 
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remarkable couple of beautiful black ey es Ls 
course blazing away like brilliants. That’s th| " jji 


girl! Is she a milliner!” 

“ No, she lives with her father.” 

“ Is her father a cobbler, or does he keen 
snuff-shop!” " a 

“I can’t make out at all what he is, 


am , 
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unable to imagine what he can be.” 

“ He lives by his wits, perhaps; a gambler 
something of that sort!” ,uf fjj: 

“No, I don’t think he is,” said Valentine, care. Xr 

lessly. 

“ Don’t think he is ! Pray, did you see him!” iff, 
“ Oh, yes; he has invited you and me to p 0 Vi 
and take pot-luck with him.” 

“Pot-luck!” said Uncle John; “I expect it jk 
would indeed be pot-luck, and very poor p 0 t. 

luck too. What is he going to have, Val, picku nU 

pork and cabbage!” 

“I don’t at all know what he’ll give us - hut , 
of course you’ll go!” 

“ Go — I go ! Decidedly not.” 

“But his carriage will be here for you at 
five.” ft, 

“His what!” cried Uncle John; “his car- y 
riage !” The idea struck him as being so amus. i*r 
ing and so good, that he laughed very heartily - 
he really could not help it. “What sort of a 
carriage is it, Val !” he inquired; “ what sort of «[* 
a carriage, my boy !” 

“Upon my life,” replied Valentine, “I don’t 
know what colour it is, never having seen it; a 
but if it corresponds at all with the liveries, and o 0 
I dare say it does, it’s a dasher!” 

Uncle John looked at Valentine earnestly, V 
He thought there was something in it — certainly -"j,” 
he did go so far as to think that; but then he 
really could not go one single step farther. 
“Now,” said he, “tsthis one of your jokes! 
Because if it is, you had better tell me, that I 
may know how to act. Is it, or is it not, a 
joke!” 

“Upon my honour,” said Valantine, “no,” 
And to the utter astonishment of Uncle John, 
he explained all the circumstances just as they 
occurred. 

“ Why, what an extraordinary piece of busi- 
ness to be sure !” said Uncle John, with an ex- 
pression of amusement. “ But I’ll go! — oh! I’ll 
go! although I’m sure to make a fool of myself. 
I’m sure of it! I know nothing of aristocratic 
etiquette, which changes, I’m told, about twenty 
times a month. It may, for example, be the 
fashion to take soup with a fork, and I’m just as 
likely as not, you see, to catch up a spoon.” 

“ Oh, you’ll be able to manage it very well. 
Besides, these are not very, vtry aristocratic 
people.” 

“ I don’t know so much about that,” said 
Uncle John — “ you can’t judge. Sometimes 
that which is in others deemed the essence of 
vulgarity, is in them held to be the veryacmd 
of refinement. They do it, I suppose, to show 
off their independence — to prove that they can 
do that which, but for them, others would never 
dare attempt. I recollect that, at our last elec- 
tion dinner, we had Lord George Rattle, who is 
considered, of course, the very perfection of re- 
finement, gnd every eye was, in consequence, 
upon him. Well — he cocked the knife in his 
mouth, and took the wing of a fowl in his fin- 
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' l* g^rs, and planed his elbow upon the table, and 
' “ 4|J | picked his teeth violently. Why, such proceed- 
ings had been considered by all rather unparlia- 
mentary, if not indeed vulgar in the extreme: 
but then, what was the consequence ? Why, at 
the next public dinner we had, there was scarce- 
, *• ^ ly a fork used; the flesh of the chickens was 
grlawed off the bones, and while almost every 
a 'Mu man placed his elbows upon the table, there was 
really such a picking of teeth, you would have 
1 Hi* thought that all the crickets in all the bake- 
houses in the empire had assembled in honour 
) elk of the occasion. But I’ll go! — of course, that I 
ielO| have made up mv mind to.” And he commenced 
at once bustling about, with the view of making 
tpec himself as tidy as possible. 

'of P Well, five o’clock came, and a carriage rat- 
piett tied up to the door. Uncle John ran to the win- 
dow, and was amazed 1 It was one of the very 
i| is; It gayest he had seen, not excepting even that of 
the uncTer-sherifT. The widow Smugman was 
struck almost dumb! she could scarcely art- 
yon nounce its arrival. 

“Are you ready!” said Valentine, addressing 
is » Uncle John, who really felt fidgety himself at the 
am moment. 

art! “Yes, quite ready — quite,” was the hasty 
1 rt dl reply, and they descended, of course with due 
sold dignity of aspect, and entered the carriage forth- 
with. 

| do:’ “I^don’t think that fellow could look at a 
:ent man,” said Uncle John, as the, carriage drove 
•s,U " without touching his hat. It comes, how- 
ever, natural to him, I suppose. A little less of 
l ied' >t. perhaps, would be as well. But what will 
I lair the widow think of a cairiage like this, lined 
I cult ^tl' rose-pink satin, driving up to her door! 
I : rlk» Why, she’ll he about as proud of it as if it were 
oket! her own! Did you see how astonished she 
[hill looked? Upon my life, she must suppose that 
out, 1 we are highly connected.” 

And it really was an elegant carriage; but 
“nt-’ men no man could see it without feeling sure 
Jofc mat display was the hobby of its owner. The 
itW oorses, too, were of the most showy character, 
snd, as they seemed to be unable to go at u less 
t®> rap'd rate than that of ten miles an hour, they 
»«J course very soon reached the house, before 
ill- w ‘'m" they stopped almost as instantaneously 
fid 8S " the pole had been absolutely driven against 
raP an unyielding stone wall. 

.a? . " * he Y /mint have gone upon their haunches. 

•# , dont myself see how they could .” At 

s i;i us moment Uncle John was interrupted by art 
» unexampled knock at the door, which was in- 
fill * antly opened, when he and Valentine alighted 
Ilk ' Pl1 ' aN Urn tlignity of which they were capable, 
and were shown at once into a magnificent 
ijii < rawing-room, in which the really-beautiful 
inti muise and her father received them with great 
. 0 1 co rdiality and warmth. 

y 'Ouise looked more lovely than ever; and as 
,)1 ale ntine was comparatively free from embar- 
ju ssment, he certainly did appear to great ad- 
rt f ’’antap himself. This imparted mutual pleasure, 
Lf . mey chatted very freely, and with infinite 
■ if Saiety, while Uncle John was made to feel just 

ie T milch at home as if he had known Mr. Raven 

, lor years. 

Hi ^' s "’as pleasant — they all felt it to be plea- 

y ant: and when dinner was announced, Mr. 


Raven looked at Valentine, as he bowed and 
waved his hand towards Louise, and then seiz- 
ing the arm of Uncle John, observed, “ We two 
old fogies will go down together;” an observa- 
tion which was certainly remarkable in itself. 

Now the first thing which struck Unc,le John, 
qs he entered the dining-room, was the plate. 

It was really of the most massive and gorgeous 
description, and displayed in such style, and 
moreover in such extraordinary quantities, that 
he could not but think that Mr. Raven must pos- 
sess the wealth of Crasus. 

There was, however, one thing which, in 
Uncle John’s judgment, spoilt all; and that was 
the restless anxiety of Mr. Raven to inspire him 
with the belief that he was totally unprepared 
to receive him. “ I beg that you will excuse us 
to-day,” be would observe: then, “You see we 
are quite in the rough ;” then, “ I’m afraid you’ll 
not be able to make a dinner” — then, “ You see 
we have only a snack, as, of course, we didn’t 
expect to have the pleasure of your company.” 
And these apologies were so constantly reite- 
rated, that Uncle John — who had never in his 
life sat down to a more sumptuous dinner — was 
heartily glad when it was over, for he didn’t like 
to say, “ Oh, don’t mention it;” or, “I beg that 
you’ll not apologize”— or “ Really it will do very 
well;” or indeed any thing of that sort, because 
he felt that that would not convey quite enough : 
nor did be like to say, “Upon my life, I nevejr 
sat down to a more splendid dinner,” because 
he felt that that might convey a little too much! 
—he therefore said nothing in reply to those 
apologies; hut laboured to put down the nuisance 
by bowing./ 

Of course Valentine could not help noticing 
this; hut he was then far too deeply engaged # 
with Louise, to think much about the motive 
which prompted the annoyance. It was per- 
fectly manifest that he was not annoyed. On 
the contrary, he had never felt so happy before : 
nor, indeed, had Louise. They were really de- 
lighted with each other: and their eyes!— It will 
probably bo useless to say how they looked ; hut 
that they met as if the two pair had been under 
the absolute guidance of one soul, is quite cer- 
tain. \ 

Mr. Raven, immediately after dinner, com- 
menced drinking with great freedom; and this 
had the effect of causing him gradually to throw 
off that sort of restraint which his wealth and 
the style in which he lived had imposed. lie 
became very communicative indeed, and very 
joyous, when Valentine, who had taken special 
care of his own faculties, discovered the real 
character of the man. 

“Come, come! you don’t drink!” cried Mr. 
Raven, slapping Uncle John heartily upon the 
shoulder. “ Come 1 never mind the young un’s 

leave them to themselves, while we two old 

codgers enjoy ourselves, eh? You’re just the 
sort of fellow I like ! None of your sti/T, upstart 
penniless men in buckram, for me! You’re 
just the man after my own heart! so let’s both 
be jolly, eh? let’s both be jolly !” 

Uncle John had no objection. 

“But,” continued Mr. Raven, with truly awful 
solemnity, “I feel that I have one great duty to 
perform. Louise, my girl, fill up a bumper— a 
bumper, my girl, for this toast! I rise!” he 
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continued, very slowly and very emphatically, | 
“ I rise to propose the health of one to whose [ 
brave and noble nature we — I and my girl — ! 
owe our present existence. That young man,” 
he auded, pointing to Valentine and looking at 
Uncle John, “ saved my life, he saved the life of 
my child 1 — God bless him!” Here Valentine 
rose to take the hand extended towards him, the 
owner of which was for some time unable to 
proceed. “I can’t,” he at length added, “givd 
expression to my feelings; my feelings won’t 
let me; but if ever I forget him, may I be for- 
gotten! If ever I cease to be grateful — God 
bless you!” He could then say no more, but 
sank back in his chair, and having wiped away 
the tears which almost blinded him, emptied his 
glass and replenished. 

The. pride of Uncle John at that interesting 
moment was quite beyond conception. His 
opinion of Valentine had previously of course 
been very high; but at that moment really, in 
his judgment, he was the most splendid fellow 
that ever lived, and in the warmth of his feel- 
ings he expressed himself precisely to this effect, 
and Mr. Raven entirely agreed with him, when 
Valentine acknowledged the toast in a highly 
appropriate speech, and shortly after Louise, 
though reluctantly, retired. 

“There,” said Mr. Raven, addressing Uncle 
John the very moment Louise had left the room, 
“what do you think of that girl, eh! — what do 
you think of herfora pawnbroker’s daughter!” 

“ Upon my life,” said Uncle John, “ you ought 
to be proud of her.” 

“Proud, sir, I am proud ! Why that girl, 
when I was in business, kept the whole of my 
books, sir! — what do you think of that! and 
never made an error of a penny !• Would you 
believe it! She was worth to me more than 
fifty clerks put together. She worked like a 
horse, and now see what she is !” 

“ She is indeed very elegant,” observed Uncle 
John. 

“I believe you!” exclaimed Mr. Raven. 
“Talk of your aristocracy! I’d back her against 
the first lady in the land, although she is but a 
pawnbroker’s daughter.” 

“You have of course been out of business 
some years?” 

“Five, sir, five years come Christmas. I’d a 
long spell at it, a very long spell ; but I’ve done 
the trick, although I did. commence as a poor 
ragged boy ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Uncle John, “can be more 
pleasing than the reflections of a man who has 
been the architect of his own fortune.” , 

“Of course not!” exclaimed Mr. Raven, who 
was highly delighted. “ Of course not. I glory 
in it. I feel that there’s the more credit due to 
me, eh? Why when I began life I hadn’t, if 
you’ll believe me, such a thing as a penny in 
my pocket, nor scarcely a rag to mv back; yet 
see now what I am ! I began as a boy to run 
of errands, clean knives, shoes and windows — 
in short, to make, myself generally useful. I 
did so; and worked my way into the shop, and 
then married the governor’s daughter and had a 
share in the business; and then I got it all, and 
now I can buy up one-half of your beggarly 
aristocracy, and be even then a rich man !” 


.. 


“It must be a very profitable business,” oh. 
served Uncle John. 

“Yes, it is — it is profitable; thdre’s no deny, 
ing that. But people make a mistake when 
they suppose that the profits are chiefly derived 
from the poor. The little sums tell up, no 
doubt; but fortunes are made by supplying the 
wdnts of our proud peacock beggarly arisiocra. 
cy! That is how fortunes are realized; when 
you come to fortunes! Why I’ve had in o ne 
morning in my little room no less than ten 
ladies of title! — in one single morning, sir!-. 
What do you think of that?” 

“You astonish me!” exclaimed Uncle John, 
and it really is a fact that Uncle John was asto- 
nished. He had never before heard of such a 
thing in his life. 

“Some,” continued Mr. Raven, who was now 
fairly warmed upon the subject — “some brought 
me their cases of jewels ; some wore them and 
took them off before me, while others brought 
with them the most valuable portion of their 
plate.” 

“But did they go into. the shop?” 

“No! — bless your soul, no; they were some- 
what too cunning for that. They would come 
to the private door, and whenever thev came 
they were sure to be trembling on the very verge 
of ruin. Of course I understood it! I knew 
what it meant. I used to teaze them sometimes 
— you know — pretend to be poor — just to hear 
what they would say. It wouldn’t do, however, 
to carry on long, because they’d go right clean 
off into hysterics. I have had them, sir, crying 
tjrincr nnH nravinfr* i IV/nw 
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and fainting, and begging and praying ! ‘ Now 

upon my word,’ I used to say, ‘money is very 
scarce, but how much will do for you?’ .‘Oh!’ 
they would almost scream — ‘I must have a hun- 
dred pounds, or I’m ruined. I’ll leave you my 
jewels, which cost a thousand — I must .have 
them again to go to Lady Tontino’s ball — and 
I’ll give you for the accommodation thirty. forty, 
fifty, sixty pounds, or any thing you like to 
name. Dear, dear Mr. Raven, do oblige me!”’ 
“I wonder,” said Uncle John, “they were not 
ashamed of themselves.” 

“Ashamed!” cried Mr. Raven ; “your beggarly 
aristocracy ashamed! Catch them at it! — Sir, 
they are ashamed of nothing! — they’ve got no 
shame in them. I’ve seen such scenes, and heard 
such tales !— they’ve made my hair stand on end, 
sir, right up on end ! — they’ve almost mafle me 
vow that I’d never again put the smallest faith m 
woman ; and I surely never should, but that I 
\ knew these tricks were confined to our beggarly 
aristocracy. They’ll do any thing to cheat their 
husbands — an v thing in the world; they glory in 
it — absolutely glory in it! But, really, I couldn't 
help laughing sometimes. There was old lady 
Lumlev— she’s dead now; she died about the year 

, but that’s of no consequence — well, she 

would come, say on a Tuesday, bustling into 
the room, in such a fidget and so out of breath, 
you’d have thought she had not got another mo- 
ment to live. 'Well, Mr. Raven,’ she would say, 
‘I’ve got into another dreadful scrape, and I 
must have your dear, kind assistance; I Install 
my money last night. I positively never mo 
cards go so cross. There really must have been 
cheating; but I’m going to meet the same parly 
to-night, and unless I have a hundred pounds 
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now, I shall never be able to recover my loss. ! 
I'll leave my suit of brilliants; I am sure not to 
want them till Friday; but I have no doubt at 
all of being able to call for them to-morrow.’ 
Well, I’d lend her the hundred, and after calling ! 
me a ‘dear good creature,’ and the rest of it, al- 
though if I passed her in the park, or elsewhere, 
she’d turn up her aristocratic nose and wouldn’t ; 
know me, she’d trot off delighted to her car- 
riage, which she invariably left at the corner. 
The next morning she’d call again, not to take 
away her diamonds, but to beg of me to let her 
have another hundred pounds. She’d have lost 
the hundred she had the day before, and perhaps ! 
two or three hundred besides, which had been 
given to her by the earl for some very special 
purpose. I’d let her have another hundred, for 
the diamonds were worth three thousand at least; , 
I believe they originally cost five; and the very j 
next morning she’d bustle in again — the earl 
had missed them I They were his first gift, and 
unless she could have them to wear that night, 
she would be for ever ruined ! She would bring, 
perhaps, a suit of torquoise, pearls, or any thing 
else she might happen to have worn the night 
before, to deposit, until she could bring back the 
diamonds. And thus she went on — and thus 
they all go on, paying in the long-run at least a 
thousand per cent, for their money; and I’ve 
had in my house at one time, sir, jewels which 
couldn’t have cost less than five hundred thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“But of course,” said uncle John, “they 
eventually redeemed them?” 

“By no means, sir, is it a matter of course — 
by no manner of means. They would go on • 
and on, getting deeper and deeper, until they j 
could not pay the money advanced, and then of 
course would come another jewel robbery.” 

“ Why, I’m utterly amazed !” cried Uncle j 
John. 


“Amazed, sir? Why, sir, I have known nL 
less than three most mysterious jewel robberies 
to be blazing away in the papers in one single 
w eek, when the identical jewels have been in 
toy possession. Rewards have been offered for 
the apprehension of the offenders, the servants 
have been searched, the houses have been 
turned upside down, and the track of the vil- 
hans distinctly chalked out, while the crefitures 
themselves, the very creatures from whose hands 
J received them, have been running about from 
place to place, to give colour to the thing, appa- 
rently in a state of the most absolute distraction. 

I hose lovely brilliants, those beautiful pearls, 
Ihose amethysts, those rubies, which they would 
not have lost for the world; their birthday pre- 
sents and their marriage gifts, were, alas! all 
gone, the cold-hearted robbers had not left a 
gem ! These are the tricks, sir — these are the 
tricks; and this is how fortunes are made — 
''■hen you come to speak of fortunes, not by 
taking in a string of flatirons for twopence, or 
ending a shilling upon a chemise ! But come, 
el us sink the shop and talk of something else. 

ut you wouldn’t have supposed it though, 
Would you?” 

i«tt ^ s h ou ld not, indeed,” said uncle John. 
. hpon my life, I could scarcely have conceived 

II to be possible.” 

At this moment a servant entered with a com- 


l 

munication from Louise, which was found to 
be the prelude to the introduction of coffee. 
This induced Uncle John at once to look at 
his watch, and to declare, when he had dis- 
covered to his astonishment that it was already 
past twelve, that he had not an idea of its being 
so late. He however had coffee, and so had 
Valentine, who had been throughout an atten- 
tive auditor, drawing inferences, and balancing 
conclusions, as Mr. Haven proceeded, and at 
length fully made up his mind to this, that he 
ardently loved Louise, but could not have a very 
high opinion of her father. 

Uncle Jdhn now developed strong symptoms 
of impatience, and a servant was accordingly 
despatched for a coach, and when its arrival 
had been announced, he and Valentine took 
leave of Mr. Raven, who was then, as in fact 
he had been throughout the evening, on very 
high termsWvith himself indeed. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Shows how Uncle John and Valentine managed 
to ascertain that Goodman was confined as a 
lunatic, and how they also managed tv introduce 
themselves bodily into the asylum. 

“Now I sav, governor, what’s to be done with 
this old guv?” inquired Horace, alluding to 
Uncle John, the morning after he and Valentine 
had dined with Mr. Raven. “He has been here 
a series of times, you know, and I suppose he’ll 
commence a new series to-morrow. Now I 
think you’d better see him. You can’t keep on 
‘not at home’ for ever; besides, it looks rotten, 
precisely as if you were anxious to avoid him, 
which don’t do, you know, and never did ; there- 
fore my undeniable opinion upon the matter is, 
that you’d better make a formal appointment; it 
will look more like business.” 

“But what am I to say to the man?” cried 
Walter. 

“Say to him! stick to your original text — 
pecuniary uncomfortables — unexampled short- 
ness of chips — a horrid accumulation of respect- 
able duns striking his monetary system with 
paralysis. You know how to do it.” 

“But he’s Grimwood’s greatest friend,” said 
Walter. “He has come to town, depend upon 
it, expressly in order to get him out oi those 
pecuniary difficulties in which we have stated 
he is involved. He will, therefore, insist upon 
knowing where he is. He will put it to me 
whether I would rather see my brother kept in 
a state of embarrassment or completely disen- 
cumbered. That’s the way he’ll pul it. I’m 
sure of it, and what can I say then ? Can I say, 
No, let him be; don’t give him any assistance; 
all will come right by and by? It strikes me 
that that wouldn’t look quite the thing!” 

“Then I’ll tell you what had better be done. 
I’ve just thought of it. Suppose we were to 
write a lot of letters, you know, dating the first, 
for example, at Penzance, there, out by the 
Land’s End, signed of course ‘ Grimwood Good- 
man,’ all regular, inviting the old buffer to run 
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down, and when he gets there let him find 
another dated Great Yarmouth, with a similar 
invitation, and when he gets to Great Yarmouth 
let him find another addressed to him stating 
that business, which pressed immediately, com- 
pelled the undiscoveratile to go to York, where 
he should be inexpressibly delighted to see him, 
and then when he reaches York let him in a 
precisely similar fashion be seduced over to 
Shrewsbury or Welch Pool; and thus keep him 
cutting about the country until he gives the 
thing up as a bad job — eh? don’t you think that 
that would be about the sort of thing?” 

“ Horace,” said his father, “you are a very 
ingenious fellow; but you are always making 
the one little mistake of supposing that every 
other man is a fool.” 

“ Well, but don’t you think it would answer 
to make him go to the extremes of east, west, 
north, and south? I don’t know what your 
sentiments may be upon the matter, but my 
impression is, that there’s nothing in life so well 
calculated to make a man give up a chase of 
this description.” 

“ And you fancy he’d go from place to place 
in that way 1” 

“Go! — of course he’d go — can there be two 
opinions about it ?” 

“Psha! nonsense! We might get him, no 
doubt, to any one of the places you have men- 
tioned; but what if we did? Why, he’d find 
out at once that it was a hoax, and then his 
suspicions — for that he has suspicions now is 
quite clear — would be stronger than ever.” 

“ Well, have it your own way — of course you 
always will. You never were, you know, guilty 
of being influenced by those who were anxious 
to advise you for your own good. My opinion 
is, still, that this dodge might be managed; hut 
if you won’t do it, why, then the next best thing 
is to put a bold face upon the matter, and see 
him at once. It is perfectly certain that he’ll 
never leave London until he has seen you, and 
he may come across you when you are quite 
unprepared.” 

“There is certainly something in that,” said 
W alter, “and as of course, I’m never safe, if I 
leave the house but for a moment, I begin to 
think that it will perhaps be better to see him 
here, when I’m perfectly cool and collected.” 

“There can’t be half a doubt about it. You 
know your old nerves are not worth so much 
as twopence when you are taken by surprise.” 

“Well, giveme the pen and ink: I’ll write to 
him now: I’ll be at home this evening at seven? 
— say eight.” 

A note to this effect was therefore written and 
despatched; and when Uncle John and Valen- 
tine, whom Raven and Louise had engaged in 
conversation that morning for nearly two hours, 
returned, they found it lying upon the table. 

“Well, come,” said Uncle John, having read 
the contents, “I’m to se&this man at last. We 
shall now, perhaps, hear something about Good- 
man.” 

“I fear not,” said Valentine, looking at the 
note. “His object, I apprehend, is to tell you 
the tale he told me, and if it should, there will 
remain but one way in which it Is possible to 
get at the truth. But then that depends so much 
upon you.” 


“Well, my boy! Well! Am I not to be trusted?” 
Scarcely in this matter: I’ll explain to you 
why. This man is very nervous. He conjures 
up spectres and so on : he actually set fire to 
his house with the view of burning out the 
phantom of his brother, a. circumstance which 
tended, more than any thing ,else, to confirm 
my suspicions of foul play. Now, if I thought 
that you could keep your countenance, let what 
might occur, I’d so frighten that man, that, if 
there be any thing wrong, we should be per- 
fectly certain to have a full confession.” 
“There’s no danger,” said Uncle John, “of 
my being unable to do that. The thing is too 
serious — far too serious.” 

“ But can you look steadily at the object, and 
at nothing but the object, however ridiculous 
may be the circumstances connected with its 
attainment?” 

' “ In such a case I can : I feel that I can — and 
will.” 

“Then,” said Valentine, “it shall be tried. 
We shall see how he will act; we shall hear 
what explanation he will give; and if that ex- 
planation be not satisfactory — and I cannot sup- 
pose for a moment that it will be — why then we 
must work upon his fears, and I have not the 
smallest doubt of the result. There is only one 
draw’back: Horace, his son, who is perhaps 
quite as reckless as he is vulgar, will doubtless 
be with him. It will not be very feasy, I appre- 
hend, to alarm him; but our point will be gained, 
notwithstanding, provided you look at the object 
alone.” 

“I’ll do it,” said Uncle John firmly. “I’ll do 
it ! I’ll not move a muscle, except indeed it be 
with the view of expressing surprise.” 

Very well. This point being thus satisfac- 
torily settled, they sat down to dinner, and at 
half past seven precisely they started for Wal- 
ter’s residence, where they found him and 
Horace with a pile of documents before them, 
with which they appeared to have been deeply 
engaged. 

“ Ah ! my old tar?” exclaimed Horace, seizing 
Valentine’s hand as he and Uncle John entered 
the room — “Why what have you been doing 
with your body for the last half century? We 
havn’t seen so much as a bit of you for an age!” 
“You are so seldom at home!” observed 
Valentine significantly. 

“Sir,” said Walter, addressing Uncle John, 
“ I’m proud to know you. Take a seat. I am 
sorry that I should have been so unfortunate as 
to be out whenever you have done me the 
honour of calling: but I have been so much 
engaged with my brother’s business that really 
I’ve had scarcely a moment to myself.” 

“Have you heard from him lately?” inquired 
Uncle John. 

“The other day,” replied Walter. “Last — 
what day was it Horace? — Thursday? — Friday?” 
“Thursday, you know,” said Horace. “Don’t 
you remember? — The day you went to Lin- 
coln’s Inn.” 

“ Aye ! so it was, of course ! — it was Thurs- 
day. I had forgotten.” 

“He was quite well, I hope?” 

“ Why, yes : as well as you might expect, you 
know, under the circumstances. His difficulties 
have been and are still very pressing and very 
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vexatious. When a man once gets back, sir, 
it’s a long time before he gets forward again.” 
“That is true,” said Uncle John; “very true. 
But what is the nature of those difficulties, may 
I ask 1” 

“They are of an exceedingly complicated 
character; indeed, so complicated are they, that 
I fear we shall never be able to arrange them 
with any degree of completeness. These papers 
which you now see before you all relate to the 
variuus speculations in which he has been en- 
gaged. My son and I have been working at them 
constantly, almost night and day for the last 
month, but we really can make nothing of them.” 
“Well, I’ve known him for a number of 
years,” said Uncle John, “ but I never before 
-knew that he was a speculating man. I know 
he used not to be.” 

“No; it’s only within the last year or two that 
he has been mad enough to engage in them, and 
some of them are really of the wildest descrip- 
tion that can possibly be conceived. It would 
have been indeed a happy thing could he have 
been satisfied/ with that which he had. But he 
was led into it — blindly led into it.” 

“But what kind of speculations were they !” 
“Speculations, sir; some of them of a de- 
scription so absurd, that you’d think that the 
man must have been insane to have any thing 
to do with them.” 

“But what is their nature I” 

“Upon my word they are so various and so 
mixed up together, that it is perfectly impossible 
to explain. There is only one thing quite cer- 
tain, which is this, that he’s an utterly ruined 
man.” 

“ That is indeed most unfortunate ; but if such 
be the case, why does he continue to keep out 
of the way 1 — why does he not meet the thing 
boldly 1 Is he in town I” 

“Oh! dearme.no: he left immediately: he 
wouldn’t stop an hour after he found how things 
were.” 

“I suppose,” said Uncle John, — “in fact, I 
believe you have explained to my nephew — 
that he is anxious for his present place of resi- 
dence to be kept a profound secret. Now sir, 
we are friends of long standing: I have known 
him now nearly forty years; and during the 
whole of that period, our confidence in each 
other has been of a character the most implicit 
and unreserved. I therefore feel that he cannot 
object to my knowing where he is; my convic- 
tion, in fact, is strong, that he cannot be anxious 
to remain concealed from me.” 

“ My dear sir,” said Walter, “ if there be one 
friend whom he respects more than another, it 
is yourself; but he has enjoined me most strictly 
to communicate the secret to no one, not even 
to you.” 

“’Tis false!” cried Valentine, assuming the 
voice of Goodman, and making it appear to pro- 
ceed from the passage. 

t “ Hal-lo 1” exclaimed Horace. “ Why, what’s 
o clock, now!” — and seizing one of the candles, 
he rushed towards the door — while Walter 
trembled from head to foot. 

“ W hat’s that!” quickly demanded Uncle John 
—looking earnestly at the trembling wretch be- 
fore him. “What’s that!” — he repeated in a 


whisper, which seemed absolutely to strike to 
the wretch’s heart. 

Walter started: he was speechless: his eyes 
glared wildly; and although they were directed 
stealthily towards the door, he had not the cou- 
rage to turn his head. 

“ Who are you ?” cried Horace, on reaching 
the passage. “ Come in ! — don’t stand shiver- 
ing there in the cold! — Oh, there’s nobody” — 
he continued, as he banged the door with vio- 
lence. “ It’s nothing but fancy.” 

“ It’s a very extraordinary fancy,” observed 
Uncle John, “if fancy it be; and very mysteri- 
ous in its effects.” 

“Why governor! governor!” cried Horace, 
shaking his father — an operation which was 
perfectly unnecessary — seeing that he was shak- 
ing quite sufficiently without such assistance. 
“ Why, what are you about ! are you mad !” 

The blood of Walter appeared to be freezing 
in his veins; his lips became livid; while his 
eyes seemed glazed with an unearthly film, and 
he looked altogether very horrible. He did, 
however, at length, on being roused, manage to 
articulate indistinctly what was understood to 
be a declaration that, since his illness, his 
nerves had been so weak, that the slightest 
noise alarmed him. 

“ Valentine is right,” thought Uncle John. 
“There is, indeed, something very wrong here.” 

“ Walter!” said Valentine, in a lone of great 
solemnity, throwing his voice as helore. 

“ Who's there?” cried Walter, with an expres- 
sion of terror the most absolute. 

“ Governor!” cried Horace, “ don’t be a fool ! 
You’re enough to make a man jump clean out 
of his skin. There’s no one ! — of course, there 
is no one.” 

“ Some one pronounced the name of Walter,” 
observed Uncle John, looking seriously at Ho- 
race. 

“ Oh ! it’s only somebody having a game !” 
returned Horace; “I should like to be behind 
him, whoever he is. I’d make him remember 
it.” 

“ Walter!” repeated Valentine. 

“ Oh ! this won’t do !” cried Horace, darting 
to the door. “ Who’s there ? I’ll soon see who 
it is,” he continued, returning for a light. “ Now, 
old fellow, where are you! I only want to see 
you, that’s all. D’ye hear ! Susan ! Have you 
any fellow there with you! — because if you 
have, I’ll just break his blessed neck, you know ; 
and no mistake about it.” 

Susan, on the instant, indignantly flew up, 
with the view of repudiating the implied impu- 
tation. 

“ Have you let any fellow in, I ask you 1 
cried Horace. 

“ Feller ! Me let a feller in ! Well, I’m sure !” 

“I only want to catch one! that’s all! If I 
wouldn’t give him pepper! — Has any one 
been !” 

“ No !” cried Susan ; “7 never lets fellers in ; 
I’ll not have my character taken away, 7 know.” 

“Oh! don’t bother me with your rubbish,” 
cried Horace, returning to the room, and closing 
the door again violently. “I should only just 
like to set eyes on him ! — that’s all the harm I 
wish him. But, governor !— come ! c/on’t be a 
fool!” 
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Walter tried desperately to shake off his 
fears, but in vain. He still sat as if utterly 
paralyzed. His mouth was open, his limbs 
were powerless, and he looked as if he expected 
every instant to hear the voice again. 

“This won’t do, you know!” cried Horace. 
“ Here — have a glass of wine.” And he rose 
in order to reach the decanter, which stood on 
the sideboard ; but the moment he had risen, a 
knock was heard at the door! 

Again Walter started, and caught his breath 
convulsively ; but Horace, lifting his hand to 
enjoin silence, crept softly across the room. 
Another knock was heard, and in an instant 
Horace had opened the door, and seized Susan 
by the throat. 

She screamed, of course, violently, and strug- 
gled with appropriate desperation ; but it was 
not until Horace — whose face having recently 
been burnt, was very tender — had been dread- 
fully scratched, that he becanie sensible of the 
error he had committed. 

“ Good Heavens !” exclaimed Mrs. Goodman 
from above. “ What on earth is the matter 1” 

“Here’s Mr. Horace, ma’am, been throttling 
at me just for all the world like a polecat, and 
all ’cause I knocked at the door just to tell him 
you wanted to see him.” 

“Well, how did I know!” cried Horace. 
“ Why didn’t you speak! How do you think 
I could tell who it was in the dark !” 

“Horace! for Heaven’s sake come up !” cried 
Mrs. Goodman. 

“ I’m coming,” muttered Horace; and, as he 
returned for a candle, it was plain that his per- 
sonal appearance had not by any means been 
improved. 

At this moment Uncle John felt an almost 
irresistible inclination to smile; but on turning 
towards Walter, that inclination was subdued 
without an effort. There the guilty creature 
sat, without the power either to move or to 
speak, writhing under the torturing lash of con- 
science, and looking as pale as a ghost. He 
was indeed the very picture of horror, present- 
ing altogether a spectacle which would have 
excited the powerful commiseration of those 
who were near him, but that they felt — strongly 
felt — that he had been guilty of some dreadful 
crime. 

“Brother!” said Valentine, in a deep sepul- 
chral tone. 

“Mercy !” cried Walter, whose agony at the 
moment appeared to be most intense. 

“ Brother !” repeated Valentine. 

Walter again started; and stopping his ears, 
shrank back appalled. 

“ Well ! how do you bring it in now!” cried 
Horace, re-entering the room with his face bleed- 
ing freely. “What! not got over it yet! Here 
— take a glass of wine: you’ll feel fifty per cent, 
better after that. Whatever is the matter with 
you, I can’t conceive.” And he filled a glass, 
and handed it to his father, who had no sooner 
raised it to his lips than he dropped it; for at 
that moment Valentine, throwing his voice as 
before into the passage, again most solemnly 
cried, “ Walter !” 

“It don’t signify talking,” said Horace; “there 
must be some fellow in the house. I’m sure of 
it !” And he again went to the doer, and list- 


s' 


ened very attentively, and ground his teeth 
and clenched his fists with great desperan 
“ You’d better look out, my fine fellow,” he cn7i 
“because if I do happen to catch you, you’ll fir!)? 
no mistake about me ! Well, how do you j.j 
yourself now, after spilling your wine like 4 
senseless old infant! I’ll make it out now )J* 
fore I sleep.” - 

“No! Horace, no!” said Walterfaintly ; «y 01 
will find no one there.” 3 * 


“Oh! but I know better! You don’t think 
there is any body then, don’t you!” 

Walter shook his head very mournfully, atu} 
heaved a sigh, which amounted almost to a 
groan. 

“Brother, brother!” said Valentine, solemnly- 
throwing his voice just behind the trembling 
man. 

“I will not, I cannot endure it!” cried Walter 
with startling energy. “It’s far worse thaa 
death. I must and will explain.” 

“ Don’t be an ass !” said Horace. “ What 
have you got to explain !” and he pinched his 
father’s arm very secretly, but very severely. 

“There is evidently something,” observed 
Uncle John, “that requires explanation, and I 
certainly do think it had better be done at once,” 
“ Explain !” cried Valentine in a truly awful 
tone, which really had the effect of startling 
even Horace, for he looked towards the spot from 
which it apparently proceeded, with an expres. 
sion, if not indeed of absolute terror, of some- 
thing which looked very like it. 

“Explain!” repeated Valentine in a tone of 
still greater solemnity, and Walter, who con- 
tinued to tremble as if with the palsy, was about 
to explain, when Horace stopped him, and,wiih 
a countenance indicative of no inconsiderable 
alarm, said, “If it must be known, I’ll — pooh, I 
won’t have it !” and he looked round as if to 
defy that influence which a moment before ha 
had conceived to be supernatural. 

“ Beware !” — cried Valentine — “beware !” 

“ What is it!” inquired Uncle John. 

“ Why, the fact of the matter is this,” replied 
Horace, whose firmness the voice had agaiu 
shaken. “The fact is, the old man went mad, 
and the governor deemed it prudent, you knuw, 
for his own personal safety, to have him taken 
care of. And that’s the long and the short of 
it.” 

“Mad!” cried Uncle John. 

“ Mad, sir! mad as a four-year-old.” 

“ Bless my life and soul ! I’d no idea of such 
a thing. I’d always supposed him to be a re- 
markably strong-minded man.” 

“He is mad and no mistake,” rejoined Ho- 
race, “and I’m sorry to say that madness runs 
a little in the family. The governor there is 
frequently mad, but then when the fit’s on him 
he’ll no more believe it than nothing. You 
might just as well try to persuade a brick 
wall.” 

“ Mv poor old friend mad ! Dear — bless me!" 
said Uncle John, who believed it, and was really 
very sorry to hear it. “And what have you 
done with him! Where is he confined!” 

“ In a nice quiet private asylum, where he is 
well taken care of, and treated with the utmost 
kindness and attention.” 

“Yes,” said Walter, faintly, although he felt 
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' quite relieved by the manifest credulity of 
Uncle John, “it is very expensive to me, cer- 
tainly, but I really did not feel myself justified 
: in sending him to any one of those horrible 
■- public places where poor creatures are treated 
you don’t know how. I therefore went to the 
; expense of placing him in a respectable private 
establishment, where he has every comfort, and 
7 is, I am glad to say, as happy as possible.” 

“You acted well, sir. It does you great credit, 
and proves that you possess a good heart,” said 
Uncle John. 

“I feel that I have done no more than my 
duty,” said Walter. “ He is my brother.” And 
having got thus far, the hypocrite began to 
breathe freely and to feel very considerably 

- better. 

“Kight; right: very right,” said Uncle John; 

I “that consideration is, indeed,' very powerful. 
And with whom have you placed him 1 — what 
establishment is he in ?” 

“Dr. Holtlein’s,” said Walter, and Horace 

- looked at him as if with the view of conveying 
his conviction that in stating that fact he had 
done very wrong; but Walter, who knew the 
strict rules of the establishment having refer- 
ence to communications between patients and 
their friends, also knew that unless suspicion 
were excited and a public stir made, his brother 
would be just as secure as before. “Dr. Hol- 
dem,” he continued. “ is a most humane, and, 
moreover, a man of extraordinary talent. I 
therefore feel much more satisfied under the 
circumstances than I should if he were here.” 

“Of course! of course!” said Uncle John. 
“You could do nothing with him, poor fellow ! 
He is better where he is — much better. Then 
his affairs 1” — 

“ Why, they certainly are somewhat embar- 
rassed,” said Walter; “but if even they were 
not, such a misrepresentation would be, under 
the circumstances, venial. You are aware — as 
a man of sense and reflection, you must be aware 
—that it is very, yery painful, to have the fact 
°* a relative being confined as a lunatic gene- 
rally known. The calamity is sufficiently afflict- 
m? of itself, but the torture would be far more 
exquisite if accompanied by theeperpetual in- 
quiries of anxious friends.” 
u “ Ver y true, very true,” said Uncle John ; 

you would be placed in a position very similar 
to that of a man having multitudes of friends 
pouring in to console him for the loss of one 
whom he most dearly loved.” 
b “^ recisel y” said Walter, who conceived that 
, e had made a most palpable hit; and so he. 
ad, indeed, as far as Uncle John was con- 
cerned. “ You therefore see,” he continued, 
and properly, I hope, appreciate, mv motive in 
avtng attributed his absence to the existence 
° u^’ CUlneS a P ecun 'ary character!” 

Oh ! you acted very right. Under the circum- 
stances, no doubt I should have done the same 
myself.” 

You will believe that it was out of no dis- 
r SS ? f Ct 10 Y ou that I hesitated to explain the 
cal tacts as they stood. I do assure you that I 
esteem most highly all who take a kind interest 
o my poor brother’s welfare; but had I not 
'noun that he and you had been bosom friends 
so long, I really could not, in justice to my own 


feelings, have entered into this most afflicting 
explanation.” 

“ Poor fellow !” said Uncle John; “who’d have 
thought it ! I always fancied that he was rather 
eccentric, but I never for an instant supposed 
that he was not in reality sane. And yet he cer- 
tainly would sometimes run on very strangely ! 

I should like, although I should, at the same 
time, be very sorry, to see htm. I wonder 
whether he’d know me !” 

“ In a moment,” said Walter. “That is, un- 
fortunately, the worst of it. While none but 
strangers are near he is full of gaiety and 
happiness ; but if he sees an old friend, he 
becomes so excited, and his subsequent de- 
pression is so dreadful, that it is absolutely 
dangerous to allow a friend to go near him.” 
“In that case then, certainly,” said Uncle 
John, “ I must subdue my anxiety to see him. I 
would not be the means of exciting him for the 
world; although, I must confess, that I should 
like to have had a word — if it were only a word 
— with him before I left town. However, under 
the circumstances, I shall return far more satis- 
fied than I came — for even to know the worst is 
more tolerable than to be tortured with vague 
suspicions; — and I trust that before long I shall 
have the happiness to hear that he is perfectly 
recovered.” 

Uncle John now rose, with the view of tak- 
ing his departure; and when Walter, having 
breathed an apparently fervent prayer for the 
recovery of his brother, had promised to advise 
him of the slightest favourable change, he and 
Valentine, with minds more at ease than when 
they entered, left, much to the satisfaction of 
Walter and his son. 

“It’s very dreadful: is it not?” said Uncle 
John, as he left the house. 

“ Do you believe it?” inquired Valentine. 

“ Why, my boy, I don’t see how there can be 
much doubt about the business.” 

“I believe that they have placed him in a 
madhouse,” said Valentine. “ I do go so far as 
to believe that; but I’ll no more believe that he 
is mad than I’ll believe that you are mad.” 

“But if he’s in a madhouse, he must be mad! 
They can’t answer to put a man there unless he 
is ; so that the fact of his being there is proof 
positive of his madhess !— don’t you see ? The 
thing is as clear as the sun at noonday.” 

“ Uncle,” said Valentine, “you have not heard 
of the system upon which these privale lunatic 
asylums are based; you have riot heard that 
under that villanous system, men— perfectly 
sane men— can be seized, gagged, chained, and 
imprisoned for life, to promote the interests or 
to gratify the malignity of those to whom they 
are prompted bv mature to look for affection; 
you have not heard that husbands can be incar- 
cerated by wives, wives by husbands, brothers 
by sisters, sisters by brothers, sons by fathers, 
and fathers by sons ; you have not heard—” 
“Now before you go any farther,” said Uncle 
John, stopping in his usual manner, “have 
. 11 ) 

you f 

“I have,” replied Valentine, “and firmly be- 
lieve that such things are of constant occur- 
rence.” 

“ I tell you they can’t answer to do it.’ 

“ To whom need they answer?” 
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“To the law! — to the law, sir,” exclaimed 
Uncle John — “to the law!” 

“What has the law to do with private lunatic 
asylums! They are virtually placed beyond 
the pale of the law. The private rules of each 
establishment absolutely form the constitution 
under which the inmates live ; they are the only 
laws by which they are governed — the only 
laws to which they have the power to appeal.” 
“But their friends, my dear boy! — their 
friends !” , 

“How can their friends act in ignorance of 
the matter! A man is stolen from society — 
from his home: he is carried away secretly: 
none but those who have been instrumental, 
and are interested, perhaps pecuniarily, in his 
capture, are cognizant of the place of his con- 
cealment: how, in such a case, then, can his 
friends appeal to the law, or act at all, not 
knowing where he is!” 

“ Clearly, if they don’t know where he is, it’s 
quite impossible for them to act; but do you 
mean to tell me that such monstrous iniquities 
are in reality practised!” 

“Uncle,” said Valentine, “I have conversed 
on this truly dreadful subject with many who 
have been, like you, incredulous, and they 
have all asked the self-same question, namely, 
Are these iniquities practised! My answer 
has been invariably — If I say yes, you’ll turn 
away, disbelieve me, and thihk no more of it: 
let, therefore, the first question be this — Can 
these monstrous iniquities be practised! — and 
when you have clearly ascertained that they 
can, you have simply to look at the temptations 
which exist, and the facilities which are afforded, 
to feel perfectly sure that they are. Suppose I 
were a villain and wished to enjoy your pro- 
perty, what need I do to secure it — write to the 
proprietor of one of these private bastiles, who 
would at once send doctors to sign the certifi- 
cate of your insanity, and keepers to manacle 
and carry you off, without a soul besides know- 
ing a single' word about the matter. Suppose I 
were married and had an abandoned wife, who 
wished with impunity to enjoy the society of 
her paramour, what need she do to get rid of 
me for ever! — The same! — Nay, suppose any 
case in which the concealment of a man, or 
even a child is deemed necessary, either to the 
promotion of the interests, or to the gratification 
of the malignant spirit of any relative or friend, 
the same need but be done for the object to 
be secured! I therefore have not the smallest 
doubt that in this case those creatures whom 
we have this night seen, have sent our poor 
friend to one of these dreadful places, expressly 
in order to secure whatever property he may 
havq, paying a certain sum weekly, or monthly, 
with the view of depriving him for ever of the 
power to reclaim it. This is my conviction — 
a conviction which every circumstance that has 
occurred since his absence now tends to con- 
firm.” 

“ You amaze me !” exclaimed Uncle John. 
“But if it should be the case, we’ll have him 
out to-morrow. He shall not be there another 
day! — We’ll have him out to-morrow.” 

“That, I fear,” said Valentine, “is much 
easier said than accomplished. But we’ll first 
ascertain where this Holdem’s asylum is, and 


in the morning we’ll go and see what can v 
done.” 40 

“ So we will ! — so we will ! You 1 


fellow, Val! We will go in the mornin 


re a fi„, 


if he be there ! — Well, well: we shall see'' 41 "* 

shall spp ' tc p shall lpn„w hpttpr thpp 1 * 'U 


shall see: we shall know better then how 


t°a ct 


shall wenot! Poor fellow! Bless my ljf c T 
what a world this is to live in ! Iam 




astonished that I feel quite confused!” i 
this indeed was a fact. t„i *1 


Uncle John was con 
fused ! There were so many things entire 
new to him pressing upon his mind, that 1 ]/ 
scarcely knew what he was about: in fact i* 
felt so bewildered, and so perfectly exhausted 
that from eleven that night till eleven thenen 
morning he was utterly lost to the cares of s. 1 
world. 


Valentine, however, rose early. His fm, 
object was to learn where the establishment of 


Dr. Holdem was situated, and having 


„ eventually 

succeeded in this, he returned just as U nc | e 
John came down. 


“ Well,” said Valentine, “I have ascertained 
where this place is.” , 

“ There’s a good fellow!” sdid Uncle John, 
“Then we’ll just have a little bit of breakfast 
and start off at once. We shall manage it, 
Val ! — I feel sure that we shall do it! — But the 
existence of such a system as that which yon 
explained to me last night is an absolute dis. 
grace to the country. We’ll not, however, say 
any more about that now: come! — let’s mate 
a breakfast.” 

They did so, and sent for a cab, and in less 
than an hour they were at the gates of Dr. Hoi- 
dem’s asylum. 

“ Well, this don’t appear to be a very dread, 
ful place,” said Uncle John. “It looks quiet 
and comfortable enough: at all events it has a 
very fair outside.” 

Without replying to this observation, which 
was, however, quite natural under the circum- 
stances, Valentine rang the bell, and in due time 
a person appeared at the gate. 

“ I wish to see Dr. Holdem,” said Valentine. 

“ He is out,” said the man; “ but if it's on 
business, Mr. Jones, perhaps, will do just as 
well.” 

“ It is on business : let me see Mr. Jones.” 

They now entered, and when the gate had 
been secured they were shown into a hand- 
somely built private house, which formed the 
front of the asylum. 

“You have,” said Valentine, addressing Mr. 
Jones, who had immediately made his appear- 
ance. “You have a gentleman in your estab- 
lishment named Goodman.” 

“How do you know that!” demanded Mr. 
Jones. 

“ We have it from good authority,” replied 
Valentine, “and we are anxious to see him il 
it be but for a moment.” 

“Oh, is that all you want!” 

“That is all,” said Valentine. 

“ Well then, if that’s all, of course you can'l 
see him.” 

“But we are friends,” said Uncle John. “I 
have known him for at least forty years.” 

“It don’t matter if you’ve known him for at 
least forty thousand j — I tell you again you can’t 
see him.” 
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9 “ But we only wish to speak one word.” 

“It can't be done, I tell you ! — So that if that’s 
i all you want I just wish you a very good morn- 

- ing.” 

? “My good friend,” said Uncle John, in a 
: soothing strain, “ I have travelled between 

- seventy and eighty miles in order to see him, 
i and—” 

“It don’t matter a button,” interrupted Mr. 
Jones, “ if you have travelled between seventy 

- and eighty millions of miles; it don’t make a bit 
: of difference.” 

- “But surely there can be no serious objection 
to my having one wordl” 

“It isn’t to be done! there, that’s all about it!” 
t “Indeed, I think it very hard that I should not 
be permitted to see a friend whom — ” 

“Now the bottom of it is,” said Mr. Jones, 
“that it isn’t of any use talking. If you were 
to stop here till doomsday, and talk all the time, 
I you wouldn’t be a single bit nearer the mark.” 

“ But consider, my good friend, what a dread- 
. fu' thing it is to be thus precluded — ” 

“ It s of no use, I tell you ! By stopping here 
' you’re only wasting your own time and mine.” 
; “Then I can’t see him 1 Nothing will induce 
: you to let me have a word with him 1” 

“Nothing ! You may safely take your oath 


“ Then’’ said Uncle John, who now began to 
feel particularly indignant, “I see how it is. I 
1 see it all ! I’ll have recourse to other means ! 
to other means ! Justice shall be had if it cost 
ten thousand pounds ! — I’ll see if the law is in- 
i operative here.” 

“Oh ! don’t bother me with your law!” cried 
.T*’ " * 10 was real ly impatient for them to go. 
Bo \vh a t yo U Iik e ! — we don’t care what you 
uo. W hat do we care 1” 

‘Well see, sir! — we’ll see!” cried Uncle 
; ohn, who, after looking at Mr. Jones with sur- 
passing fierceness, took Valentine’s arm and j 
; departed. “ I’m satisfied now,” he continued as 
e passed the outer gates ; “ I’m perfectly satis- 
1 du that the practice which you explained to 
e last night has in this case been put into 

operation.” 

I wish,” said Valentine, “ that we could but 
ave got inside. But I scarcely expected that 
e should. \ou see how impossible it is for 
16 mm ates of these dreadful places to hold 
in ^^^H'uation with their friends. But what’s 
tint 6 r? 1 now * We have gained one point — 
„ T ° knowing that he is in reality there.” 

TInni et /l s Back at once to his brother,” said 
cinn 8 ’ * <anc * te B him plainly our suspi- 

u I s ’ a . threaten him boldly with exposure, 
" ,, lmm ediately consents to release him.” 
the . cr ' e d Valentine, looking back from 
load-” W1 , ndow ' ** B e t us go a little out of the 
ti on ’ an< ‘ having given the necessary instruc- 
to l, e.l? ' 16 Bfiver, he continued, “ that seems 
a ini) garden of the asylum. I wish we had 
top of L 'the 'I?, P ei 'haps see him from the 

the eV 6 m ‘S ht! ” cried Uncle John.— “Stop 
S ° " e m '»ht. But then you see a 
ls a thing we have not got! However, 


the wall is 


not very high, certainly. We’ll gei 


Oil! on J , 

out and see what can be done.” 

toy accordingly alighted, and having di 


rected the cabman to wait, went round by the 
side of the wall. It was higher, much higher 
than it appeared from the road, but they not- 
withstanding walked to the back, where Valen- 
tine perceived a kind of shed built against it, 
which had been raised to within four or five feet 
of the top. 

“The very thing,” said Valentine. “If we 
can but get upon that shed, we shall be able to 
look into the garden.” They therefore went 
round, with the view of ascertaining to whom 
the shed belonged; and having easily obtained 
the permission of the owner, Valentine instantly 
mounted. 

He was at first very cautious, and taking off 
his hat, just peeped over the wall, lest, by being 
seen, his object should be frustrated. He saw 
a number of emaciated creatures crawling 
about; but he could not distinguish poor Good- 
man amongst them. Some looked idiotic, others 
seemed to have reached the very depths of de- 
spair; but as Valentine’s object was not to con- 
template the chief characteristics of the scene, 
every feeling was merged in his anxiety to dis- 
tinguish his friend. 

“ Can you see him!” inquired Uncle John 
from below. 

“ No !” replied Valentine; “ or if he be one of 
those whom I do see, he must indeed be dread- 
fully altered.” 

“ Here, let me come up,” said Uncle John; 
“ I shall know him from a thousand.” 

“ I’m afraid, sir, it wont bear you,” observed 
the owner of the shed. 

“Oh! I’m bulky, but not very weighty: I’ll 
trv it,” returned Uncle John, who, by dint of 
great exertion, reached the roof. He looked 
round: Goodman was not amongst them! — 
“Bless my life! I wish they’d come this way,” 
said he. “ Val, can’t we beckon to one of them! 
Now, there’s a man ! — he seems to be no more 
mad than I am; can’t we attract his attention!” 

“Keep your head down,” cried Valentine; 
“he sees us — he’s coming this way;” and as he 
spoke, the person alluded to, who happened to 
be no other than Whitely, approached. 

“Do you know Mr. Goodman!” inquired 
Valentine. 

“Alas, yes!” replied Whitely. 

“ Will you do me the favour to tell him cau- 
tiously that Valentine is here!” 

“I’ve heard of you,” said Whitely, at once 
bursting into tears. “ But he cannot leave his 
bed ; nor will he ever again until he ceases to 
breathe.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Valentine. “ What has 
been the cause!” 

“ Brutality, sir ! absolute brutality ! We some 
time since tried to escape, and succeeded to a 
certain extent, but were retaken; and, on being 
brought back, we were subjected to the most 
horrible cruelties you have the power to con- 
ceive. He happened to be the originator of the 
scheme, and on this becoming known, they 
inflicted upon him the greatest amount of tor- 
ture.” 

“ The wretches !” cried Valentine. “But is 
there no hope of his recovery!” 

“ None !” replied Whitely. “ They have mur- 
dered him, sir— cruelly, brutally, murdered him. 
He is now on the very brink of death.” 
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“What’s that I what’s that you say?” cried | 
Uncle John, starting up and leaning completely 
over to the top of the wall. “Murdered, say 1 
you? — murdered him?” 

“Hush!” said Mr. Whitely; “for Heaven’s 
sake, hush 1” And he instantly walked from 
the spot; for at that moment Uncle John was 
seen by the whole of the patients, who raised a j 
shout, and ran towards him with an expression 
of amazement the most intense. 

“ But one word!” said Uncle John, addressing 
Whitely. “But one single word!” Mr. Whitely, 
however, fearful of being seen by the keepers, | 
did not turn his head. He had but just reco- 
vered from the dreadful effects of the treatment 
he had experienced on being recaptured ; he 
therefore dared not again excite the vengeance 
of the keepers, well knowing that if another 
brutal attack were made upon him, it would be 1 
utterly impossible for him to survive it; and 
hence he walked away with a heavy bursting 
heart, without taking, however, the slightest ■ 
apparent notice. 

“Do you also know my friend Goodman?” 
demanded Uncle John of the poor insane crea- 
tures, who were by this time beneath him. 

“Hoorav!” they cried, dangling their hands 
and dancing about, and looking altogether as 
delighted as possible. 

“Sir!” cried Uncle John, again shouting after 
Whitely, and putting one leg over the wall, in 
order to get as near to him as he could. “ Sir ! 
but one word ! — Is he mad?” 

The energy with which Uncle John put this 
question, and the anxiety which he manifested i 
to receive a reply, were so excessive, that he at 
once lost his balance, and fell over the wall. 

Valentine, who had seized the tail of his coat, 
and thus split it completely up the back, as he 
was falling, now saw two brutal looking fellows 
running fiercely towards the spot. He therefore 
instantly leaped from the wall to join his uncle, 
and to protect him, if possible, from the keepers, 
who appeared to be inspired with the spirit of 
vengeance. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A forcible expulsion , and a totally unexpected 
escape. 

As Uncle John, in falling, threw his arms round 
the neck of a poor idiot who, conceiving him- 
self to be the king of the universe, had embel- 
lished his cap with a variety of young onions, 
he alighted without sustaining any very serious 
injur)-, although his weight drove his majesty, 
the monarch of the world, with great violence 
against a friend who was perfectly clear only 
upon the one grand point of his having been 
swindled out of his privileges as the Lord High 
Chancellor of England ever since a certain I 
antediluvian era, the chief characteristics of [ 
which it appeared had been washed from his ' 
memory by the Flood. 

Before, however, Uncle John could rise, one 


of the keepers had seized him by the collar, m 
the laudable view, as he promptly explained/!* 
letting him know the difference ; but Valenti 
in an instant, sprang at the throat of the ruffiJS 
and compelled him to relinquish his hold. *•)( 
violence!” he exclaimed: “It will not do toil 1 
us.” 


“No, it won’t do with us, sir!” echoed Un C ] 
John, inspiringcourage from Valenline.althou!* 
it must be confessed, that he even then felt rathe, 
frightened than not. “There’s the law a»ain« 
violence! the law, sir! the law!” 

“ What’s the law to do with us 1 what riffii 
have you in here ?” demanded the keeper. 018 
“I overbalanced myself,” said Uncle Joh n . I 
“ I overbalanced myself. Do you think that i ! 
should have tumbled if I could have helped it!” : 
“But what business had you on the wall!” 1 
“To look for Goodman!” cried Valentine,! 
“Goodman, whom you are murdering!” , 
“Valentine! Valentine!” faintly exclaimed an i 
emaciated form whom the noise had attracted to 
the window of his cell. 

“It is Goodman!” cried Valentine. 


“My friend! my dear friend!” cried Uncle! 
John. “ But one word !” 


The form sank back, and was seen no more. 
“My good man!” said Uncle John, addressing 
the keeper, “ if you are a Christian, you will let 
me see my friend. Let me have but a word 
with him ! and I’ll give you all the money I’ve 
got.” 

“ What ! corruption !” exclaimed the immaco- 
late keeper, alternately looking most virtuously 
indignant and wistfully glancing at the well, 
filled purse which Uncle John very promptly 
held forth. “ Do yer want to corrupt me ?” 

“Let me speak to him but for an instant!” 

“Come along!” cried the keeper; “ we’ll werry 
soon see what you’re made on.” 

“Now then !” shouted Valentine, making his 
voice apparently proceed from the other side of 
the wall. “ Let’s attack them at once ! Xotr, 
down with the ruffians !” 

“Hal-lo!” cried the principal keeper, look- 
ing round with an expression of amazement. 
“ What, more on yer !” he continued ; and as at 
that moment the person to whom the shed he- 
longed peeped over the wall to see how things 
were going on, he raised an alarm which in an 
instant brought four additional keepers to the 
spot. 

“ Look out ! We’re attacked ! There’s a mob 
on ’em coming!” cried the fellow, as his scor- 
ing companions approached. 

“ Where are they?” demanded a ruffian, who 
looked as if he had that day returned from trans- 
portation. 

“ Over the wall !” was the reply, and a ladder 
was procured, while Valentine still in a feigned 
voice, kept shouting. 

“ Let’s see how many on ’em there is !” cried 
the creature who looked so much like a returned 
convict; and he ascended the ladder and looked 
anxiously round, but the only man whom he 
could see was the owner of the shed, whose 
person was perfectly well known. 

“ Have yon seen a mob o’ pipple any wheres 
about here?” he inquired of this person. 

“No,” was the reply; “there’s been nothing 
of the sort.” 
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olt “There’s none here!” said he who occupied 
the ladder, looking round, 
fifc “I know better!” cried the principal keeper; 
htr:“Iheard’em!” 

oli “I tell yer there ain’t then! can’t yer believe 
)t4|me?” 

“ Well, come, let’s secure these ere too as 
we've got!” and while the principal keeper and 
Y.two of his companions seized Valentine roughly, 
fe the other three fastened, like tigers, upon Uncle 

iv -John. 

“Keep off!” cried Valentine ; “we’ll go where 
rit you please, and before whom, you please, but 
we will not be dragged!” 

tlti In an instant one of the ruffians seized him 
[S : by the legs, while two others secured his arms 
. and lifted him bodily upon their shoulders, and 
as Uncle John was favoured with a precisely 
IY. similar lift, they were carried struggling des- 
r perately but ineffectually across the garden, 
awhile the sovereign of the universe, and those 
;K idiotic subjects whom he termed continually, 
and with all the characteristic regularity of 
nature, “ my people,” were dancing and shout- 
;i ing, and performing the most extraordinary 
antics, apparently with the view of rendering it 
m ,obvious to all that they were absolutely filled 
diffWith delight. 

The keepers now reached the house with 
n j their burden, and as Holdem, the proprietor of 
...the Asylum, had just returned from town, they 
threw Uncle John and Valentine before him. 

10 “ Hollo, hollo, hollo ! What’s all this 1” cried 
i^Df. Holdem, whose grateful impression at the 
^moment was, that he had been blessed with two 
r . additional patients. “Won’t they be quiet 1 
; What’s the meaning of it, eh!” 

.. “ Why, these two owdayshus indiwiduals,” 

replied the chief keeper, “ is the leaders of a 
whole mob o’ rabble as is come here to let out 
.. the patients.” 

U “What!” exclaimed the. doctor with an ex- 
j pression of unlimited astonishment. “And how 
did they get in 7” 

“Why, they shied ’emselves over the wall: the 
j big un come fust, and the tother un follered.” 

" “And what have you to say to this monstrous 
proceeding!” cried the doctor with a highly ap- 
P r °P r 'ate scowl. “ Pray, what is your object!” 
j “This:” said Valentine; “you have in con- 
finement a friend of ours whom you have cruel- 
15 ' ly ill-used.” 

... . “How dare you talk to me in that fashion!” 
interrupted the doctor. 

15 “Dare!” said Valentine; “you shall find that 
H'e dare do more than talk. Our object was to 
' see that friend whose name is Goodman, and 
who has been wickedly incarcerated here as an 
insane man. We applied for permission to see 
‘ J* im > and as that was refused us, we mounted 
i ' the wall.” 


' I admire your impudence! But are you 
Y a ware that in trespassing thus upon my pre- 
inises, you have rendered yourselves liable to 
: , Punished most severely !” 

But that was an accident!” cried Uncle John ; 
1 overbalanced myself, and fell into the garden 
By accident.” 

Indeed!” said the doctor sarcastically. “In- 
eei}! And did you overbalance yourself, and 
t sup down by accident!” 


“ No,” replied Valentine ; “ I did not. But we 
are quite prepared to answer for what we have 
done before a magistrate at once, or in any other 
way, for I presume the thing will not be allowed 
to drop here.” 

“ I have a great mind to give you into custody, 
and have you both dragged off like felons.” 

“ Do so,” said Valentine, “ that we may have 
an opportunity at once of explaining publicly all 
the circumstances connected with our present 
position. Let us be taken without delay before 
a magistrate. It cannot but tend to promote the 
object we have in view.” 

“ Upon my word, young man, you treat the 
matter very coolly. But pray, how many did 
you bring with you 1” 

“None,” replied Valentine. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the pure and incorruptible 
keeper, apparently shocked at what he believed 
to be a falsehood. “What! none! when I heered 
a whole mob on ’em a hollerin! Oh!" 

“ We came alone,” said Uncle John. “There 
was no mob with us.” 

« Well !” said Valentine, “ are we to be given 
into custody, or how do you mean to act!” 

“As I please !” replied the doctor. “I shall 
act as I please. If I thought you were worth 
powder and shot I should pursue a very differ- 
ent course, but, as it is, I shall simply have you 
bundled out of the place, believing you to be a 
couple of characterless vagabonds.” 

“Vagabonds! characterless vagabonds!” ex- 
claimed Uncle John, whose indignation had 
gained the ascendancy over his fears. “ W hat 
do you mean, sir! Here is my card!” But 
before he had time to produce it, the six keepers 
seized him and Valentine as belore, and having 
carried them to the entrance, threw them com- 
pletely into the road. 

The moment Valentine recovered himself, he 
flew at the chief myrmidon and certainly did 
administer unto him one blow which made him 
wink and shake his head, and screw up his fea- 
tures, until they portrayed great intellectual 
confusion. As, however, Uncle John on the one 
hand dragged Valentine away, and the doctor 
on the other ordered his men in at once, the 
gates were closed before the intellects of the 
fellow were perfectly restored, or doubtless 
Valentine would have felt the full force ol his 
vengeance. 

“Thank Heaven, we are out!” exclaimed 
Uncle John, when he saw the gates closed. “ I 
really at one time began to feel alarmed.” 
“Alarmed at what !” inquired Valentine. 

“ Why, suppose they had kept us in there 
with the rest!” 

“Surely you do not suppose they would do 
that!” 

“ Why, my boy, I didn’t know what to think. 
But if they had kept us in, it would have been 
dreadful, seeing that not a single friend would 
have known that we were there.” 

“ You now see precisely the position in which 
the victims of this horrible system are placed. 
Their friends are not suffered to know that they 
are there! But we were quite safe, for none 
are kept but those who are paid for. No, all 
that I was afraid of was, that they would have 
taken it into their heads to half murder us, for 
those fellows are very powerful, and we should 
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have been able to do nothing -with the six. As 
for taking us before a magistrate, I felt sure 
that they would not do that. Their object is 
secrecy ; it would never do for them to make a 
stir.” 

“ Well, well, we ought to be thankful that 
things are no worse. But poor Goodman ! My 
heart bleeds for him! The vile wretches ! But 
we’ll have him out, my boy ! We’ll never rest 
till we have him out.” 

“I fear that it is now too late,” said Valen- 
tine. “ My impression is that on seeing us he 
sank to rise no more.” 

“I hope not, my boy,” said Uncle John; “I 
hope not,” and as he felt for his handkerchief 
to wipe the tears from his eyes, he became cog- 
nizant of the fact of his coat being split from the 
waist to the collar. “ Why, my boy ! why what 
on earth! — why what’s this!” said he, turning 
round and pulling the tails of the coat before 
him. “What is it!” 

“ Why it looks something like a small slit,” 
replied Valentine. “It is by no means bad 
cloth : if it had been, it certainly would not have 
had two tails now. It was done when you fell 
from the wall.” 

“ Well, well,” said Uncle John. “Well, never 
mind that. I don’t care a straw about that.” 
And as he spoke they came within sight of the 
cab which they had ordered to wait their return. 

The driver was standing with the door in his 
hand, and seemed somewhat confused when 
they appeared, for he hastily closed the door, 
mounted his box and drove towards them. 

“ We have kept you a long time,” said Uncle 
John. 

“No sconsequence at all, sir: I knowed you 
was genelmen,” replied the man, who looked 
anxiously inside the cab before he opened the 
door to allow them to enter. “ Beg pardon, 
sir he added, as Uncle John was stepping in ; 
“but de yer know, sir, as yer coat’s a leetle 
damaged in the back, sir!” 

“ Oh yes,” said Uncle John, good-humouredly. 
“I met with an accident.” 

“ Beg pardon ; I didn’t know as you was 
awares on it, that’s all,” rejoined the man, who 
then mounted his box, and made his horse un- 
derstand that he had not only a whip, but the 
power to use it 

“ We’ll go and see that wretch of a brother 
to-night,” said Uncle John, after a pause, during 
which he and Valentine had been completely 
lost in thought. “That’s the first step, my boy: 
that’s the first step : we’ll work him !” 

“ My friend !” said a voice which appeared to 
proceed from under the seat of the cab. 

“Valentine! Valentine!” cried Uncle John, 
starting up as if some dog had bitten his calf. 
“ My dear boy ! you should not ! you really 
should not, particularly at such a time as this !” 

“Upon my honour,” said Valentine, “it was 
not I that spoke.” 

“Not you!” said Uncle John. “Bless my 
life, it was some one!” 

“My friend!” repeated the voice, and Uncle 
John again started, for at the moment he felt 
something touch his legs. Valentine therefore 
examined the cab, and found crouched beneath 
the seat poor Whitely. 

“ Do not be alarmed, my good friends,” said 


he, “it is only the poor creature whom y 05 
spoke to in the garden.” 

“ I’m right glad to see you, sir,” cried Und, 
John; “but come out of that hole, you’ll u 
smothered ! There’s plenty of room.” 

“ I thank you,” said Whitely, “ but I am mvtcli 
safer here. They may suddenly pass by anj 
see me.” 

“ Well, sit between our legs,” said Uncle 
John; “and then I’ll defy them to see y™ 
You’ll be cramped to death there.” 

“No, indeed, I’m very comfortable,” say 
Whitely, although there was scarcely sufficient 
room for a dog. He was, however, at lengffi 
prevailed upon, although with great reluctance 
to sit at the bottom of the cab. 

“And how did you manage to escape!” jj, 
quired Valentine. 

“I owe it all to ymu,” said Whitely, grasping 
his hand. “ Our poor friend had told me y 
your power as a Ventriloquist, and therefor; 
when I heard what appeared to be voices in tl e 
distance, I felt quite sure that it was you. Y 0 tt 
will remember that a ladder was brought into 
the garden immediately after the shouting was 
heard. It was by that I escaped. The man tvho 
ascended it to look over the wall, instead o' 
taking it away with him, simply threw it down 
to assist his fellows in carrying you into % 
house, when, taking advantage of the confusion 
that prevailed, I raised the ladder, and having 
reached the top of the wall unperceived, drew 
it over to the other side, and thus alightedin 
safety. I had not proceeded far before I saw 
this vehicle, and having ascertained that it was 
waiting for two gentlemen, I begged of the man 
to allow me to lie concealed beneath the seat, in 
order that if it had happened that the cab was 
not waiting for you, I might still have been safe; 
but when I heard you mention our friend’s 
wretched brother, arid thus knew you were 
alone, I ventured to speak, feeling perfectly 
sure that you would not only not betray me, bit 
pardon my intrusion.” 

“My dear sir!” cried Uncle John, extending 
his hand, “I’m glad to see you. I only wish 
that I had found my poor friend here as well 
But we’ll have him out ! we’ll have him out be 
fore ” 

‘ Hush /” cried Whitely, trembling with great 
violence, and crouching again beneath the seat, 
“I hear them coming! they are behind us! 
For God’s sake, don’t suffer them to seize me 
again.” 

At this moment the sound of horses’ hods 
were heard in. the distance; and Valentine tu 
looking back perceived two persons on horse, 
back tearing along the road at full gallop, 
“ Don’t be alarmed,” said he; “ don’t be alarmed; 
let what may occur, you are safe.” But pool 
Whitely trembled from head to foot, while tie 
perspiration poured down the face of Uncle 
John, who was scarcely less frightened than 
Whitely himself. 

The horsemen now gained upon them fast, 
and their excitement increased in proportion. 
“ These men may be after our poor friend,” said 
Valentine, addressing the cabman; “ifitbel 
necessary, you will stick to us!” 

“And no mistake,” replied the man; “I don’t 
stop for nobody. Keep him snug. They 
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shouldn’t ketch us at all, ony the wust on it is, 
I carn’t git this ere hold oss along. Phit! — 
I® keame up 1” he added, as he pulled out of the 
road. ‘-Here they come ! fit for to bleak their 
blessed necks, good luck to ’em!” 
s k They were now just behind, and Uncle John 
perspired more freely. They passed! Two 
butchers were testing the speed of their horses 
s® to decide a bet of some given quantity of beer. 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Uncle John, 
!«, much relieved. “All right, my friend; come 
sis forth, all safe.” 

i Mr. Whitely, however, remained where he 
lues was ; he neither moved nor uttered a word. 

“There is no danger now,” said Valentine, 
ft-, endeavouring to rouse him. He still, however, 
continued to be motionless, and silent, 
jrr “Come, come, my friend!” said Uncle John, 
d 8 who thought it strange. 

It?- “Are you not well, my friend"! are you not 

es it well!” 

ii, 1 As Whitely made no answer, Valentine gen- 
jii. tly drew him forth. He was inanimate ! 
it! “Good God!” cried Uncle John, “the man 
iff. has been frightened to death.” 

■la “No, he’s not dead,” said Valentine ; “I feel 
it:- sure that he’s not dead. He has fainted — only 
a: fainted. Pull up at the first house you come 
to,” he continued, addressing the cabman, 
h “All right, sir! there’s one close at hand.” 
i: And in less than three minutes they were be- 
lli fore it. 

1 1 Aalentine now darted into the house, and 
having procured a glass of water, applied it to 
ii! the temples and palms of poor Whitely; but 

■ "without any sensible effect. No pulse was per- 
j|i ceptible; not a muscle moved; some brandy 
i. was brought, and when that had been zealously 

applied for some time, he inspired as Y’alentine 
exclaimed, “ He’s alive !” 

Uncle John now began to breathe with some- 
i Waat more freedom. He had been dreadfully 
apprehensive of Whitely being dead ; but when 
: he ■ saw the first symptom of reanimation quickly 
iollowed by other signs of returning conscious- 
neSS f he Por the moment quite happy. 

, “ My friends !” said Whitely, at length, look- 
ing up. “Am I still safe! God bless you, my 

■ „! , trends— God bless you !” 

Will you go with us into the house, till you 
re I‘^ e '” int l uired Valentine. 

No, my good friends, no; let me remain 
ere J i shall not be out of danger, until I reach 
own. Pray, proceed; I am quite well now; I 
am indeed quite — /yitf/c well now !” 

Uncle John and Valentine accordingly read- 
justed themselves, and having given instruc- 
ts to the cabman — who drove off as fast as 
ns horse could go — they stopped no more, till 

e y reached the house of the widow Smug- 

man. 

,' v ‘d° w was utterly but very naturally 
° n ' s hed when, on answering the knock, she 
p'nr M C ' e an d Valentine assisting a poor 
eebled creature, who looked like death in a 
Qressmg-gown, out of the cab. She had, how- 
ei ’ an extremely high opinion of those gen- 
, m ® n; and, hence, when Uncle John intro- 
con - 1 ” hite 'y as his friend, she expressed her- 
«w ap P y t0 see him. 

Now then,” said Valentine, placing Whitely 


upon the sofa, “you must banish all your fears; 
you are quite secure now.” 

Whitely, however, was unable to rally. He 
tried with all the power at his command; but 
sank back in a state of exhaustion, in which 
Uncle John attended him, while Valentine was 
rewarding the driver of the cab with a libe- 
rality altogether unexpected. 

The dinner was now immediately served up, 
but of this poor Whitely was unable to partake; 
he was, however, after a time prevailed upon to 
have some slight refreshment, and was then 
placed in Uncle John’s bed, completely over- 
whelmed with gratitude. 

The attention of Uncle John and Valentine 
was now turned to the course which they, under 
the circumstances, ought to pursue. The es- 
cape of Whitely was held to be a grand point 
gained. “ We can take him with us,” said Va- 
lentine, “ and convict poor Goodman’s unnatural 
brother at once.” 

“So we can,” said Uncle John; “that’s quite 
right. So we can ; and we will! but it can’t be 
done to-night.” 

“ No ; but I think that I had better go to-night, 
and make an appointment, if possible, for to- 
morrow. Whitely is uninjured; he has only 
been alarmed, and will therefore be himself 
again doubtless in the morning. What do you 
think! Shall I go!” 

“By all means, by all means. Tell him I 
wish to have five minutes’ conversation with 
him before I leave town, which is the fact, you 
know, of course ! I do wish to converse with 
him before I leave town. But I’ll leave it to 
you, my boy; you know how to manage it. Go; 
go at once. I’ll remain at home, and see after 
our friend. We must have him restored by to- 
morrow.” 

Valentine accordingly started, leaving White- 
ly in the care of Uncle John, who threw him- 
self at once upon the sofa, and went soundly to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Valentine becomes initialed into the mysteries of 
the Anti-Legal-Marriage Association. 

Os reaching Walter’s residence, Valentine 
was informed that he and Horace were out, but 
were certain to be at home at nine o’clock or 
half-past at the very latest. It was then but just 
seven; and as Valentine conceived it to be 
scarcely worth while to return to Uncle John, 
he walked leisurely on, without having any ob- 
ject in view, save that of strolling about for two 
hours. 

He had not, however, proceeded far, when his 
attention was attracted by a flaming placard, on 
which was inscribed 

THE UNIVERSAL AIXTI-LEGAI.-MAHni.Vor 
ASSOCIATION ! 

NOTICE ! 

A Professor of surpassing eminence will deUver 
a Lecture on the Natural, Social, and Universal 
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Community Principle this evening, precisely at 
•seven. 

“The natural, social, and universal commu- 
nity principle!” thought Valentine. “What do 
they mean! The universal anti-legal-marriage 
association ! Anti-legal-marriage association ! 

I must look in here.” And having paid the ad- 
mission-fee, he was shown into a room in which 
a number of persons, of whom the majority were 
gaily attired females, had assembled. 

The professor had not arrived, and therefore 
Valentine had time to look round before the lec- 
ture commenced. He thought it strange, — very 
strange, — that the persons whom he saw there 
should patronize or in any way countenance 
such a thing as an anti-legal-marriage associa- 
tion. What the natural, social, and universal 
community principle might be, it is true he 
could not very clearly comprehend ; but what 
was meant by the term, “ Anti-legal-marriage,” i 
was so plain, that it could not be misunderstood. | 
And yet, was he to infer from the presence of 
those persons that they were opposed to the in- 
stitution of marriage! Impossible ! They ap- 
peared to him to be the very persons by whom 
marriage would be held to be one of the greatest 
sublunary blessings. He changed his position, 
in order to command a full view of the counte- 
nance of each. The females, he thought, looked 
particularly wicked ! He really never saw eyes 
rolling about with such extraordinary restless- 
ness before. Such smiling, such leering, such 
glancing he beheld! He was perfectly puzzled. 
He could not understand it! And yet they 
seemed to understand each other very well ! 
Had any thing like a mutual dead set been 
made; had one pair of eyes been brought to 
bear upon another, with the view of being em- 
ployed with reciprocal firmness — the object 
would not have been quite so inconceivable; 
but as it was, as they wandered about with such 
peculiar inconstancy, as if the design of their 
owners had been to inspire the souls of all at 
whom they glanced with affection, Valentine 
could not tell really what to make of it, although 
he did think it just possible, that they had as- 
sembled for the purpose of quizzing the pro- 
fessor. 

The bare possibility of this being their object 
was, however, repudiated on the entrance of that 
gentleman, for he was cheered, loudly cheered, 
and with an enthusiam which forbade the idea 
of its being ironical. No, it was plain that they 
were perfectly sincere, and therefore Valentine 
became more than ever impatient for an expla- 
nation of this natural, social, and universal 
principle, of which it was clear they were 
deeply enamoured. 

« My friends,” said the professor, after proving 
to the apparent satisfaction of the ladies that he 
knew as well how to use his eves as the best. 
“ My friends ! The last lecture I had the plea- 
sure to deliver to the members of this peculiarly 
wide-spreading association, had reference to the 
assumed Free Agency of Man, and as I proved 
to dMjionstration that man is not a free agent, 
conwquently not a responsible agefit, and there- 
fore no agent at all, I propose now to show that 
human laws in opposition to the laws o ('.nature 
ought not to be upheld. [Loud cheers.] My 


friends ! It is on all hands admitted that natar» 
is perfection, yet the state of society in whirt 
we now live is essentially and purely artificial 
What is the inference! Why that, being esse® 
tially and purely artificial, it is essentially 3 
purely the most imperfect state of society tfij, f 

ever obtained. To be perfect we must be natural & 

That I hold to be as clear as the proposition^ | 
the great Huxley in his Wonderful Heart , 
Liver of Love, that to be natural, man must bt ■ 
perfect. It hence follows that the nearer u e \ 
approach to nature, the nearer we are to pe t , , 
fection, and that that state of society is, , 
reality, the most perfect which is, in reality, the • 
most natural. [Applause.] Now look at o® ‘ 
present social system ! Is there any thing nj, >, 
tural about it! Have our natural feelings anj L 
passions fair play! Is not their development p 
checked at every point by human laws diante. i 
trically opposed to the laws of nature! Look i 
for example at those unnatural laws to which! 
have so frequently directed attention — I mean ' 
the laws relating to marriage ! What is mir. , 
riage! Is it not a most unnatural bond! See l 
with what consummate tightness individuals t 
are tied! It is indeed a Gordian knot: there's ' ! 
no end to it! — nor can they cut it. My friends! ! ! 
just look at its operation for one moment: a 
man marries — not naturally, but legally mar. 
ries — well ! in a month he becomes tired of his j | 
wife, yet is he by law compelled to keep her! j 
She may not at all suit him : they may quarrel i 
perpetually, nay, they may fight ! — Still keep her 
he must till she sinks into the grave ! Why,i s j 
not this monstrous! But even this is not alL 
He may see some one whom he likes infinitely . 
better — some one more interesting, amiable, and 
accomplished, yet he cannot marry her because, , 
and solely because, he is married to another! 
Surely such an unnatural state of things ought 
no longer to exist ! What, I ask, does a man 
commonly marry a woman for! The law, it is 
true, says ‘for better for worse.’ [Loud laugh 
ter.] But is it because she is handsome! Well, 
her beauty fades: she no longer possesses that - 
for which he married her; still must he keep 
her! Does he marry her because he believes 
her to be engaging, and sweet tempered! A 
month after marriage she begins to let out in a 
style of which hecannot approve, by any meats 
—yet must he stick to her still! Is it for her ' 
wealth that he marries her! Well: he obtains 
full possession of that wealth, which he may 
either spend or lose, but in any case is he com- 
pelled to keep her even after that for which alone 
he married her is gone! Why, my friends, this 
appears to be so truly diabolical, that the only 
wonder is that a system so repugnant to the 
perfect laws of nature should not have been 
blown up centuries ago. But let us take the 
case of a woman — for women I contend have 
natural rights as well as men. She marries; 
and why! Because she believes that the man 
whom she marries will be kind! Well, she 
finds that he is not: still must she be his! Does 
she marry because she believes that she shall 
be happy! She finds that she is not, but she 
must be his still ! Sickness may overtake him; 
he may become poor; he may have no other 
prospect than of starvation ! yet let what may 
happen to him she must stick! Is this just! Is 
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it rational! Does it bear even the semblance 
of anv principle by which men of intelligence 
should be guided! My friends ! legal marriages 
have cursed every country into which they have 
been introduced. They are the bane of society. 
They utterly spoil both women and men. Wo- 
men would indeed be very different beings were 
it not for the institution of marriage. It destroys 
their amiability, poisons their sweetness, and ren- 
ders them insolent, cross-grained, and vicious. 
When legally married, they know that they are 
secure, and that very knowledge prompts them 
at once to show off: whereas, were they as they 
ought to be, naturally married, the absence of 
that security would induce them to preserve all 
their natural sweetness of disposition, all their 
amiability, in short, all which renders their so- 
ciety charming. Nor would men, were it not 
for legal marriages, be so tyrannous, haughty, 
and overbearing. The security which those 
legal marriages impart, has a precisely corres- 
ponding effect upon them. Hence, I say, let none 
but natural marriages be sanctioned. [Lour? 
cheers.] If persons be unable to live happily 
together, let them part and marry, as nature pre- 
scribes, those with whom they are able to live 
happily. Why should we, as intelligent beings, 
adhere to social wretchedness when we have 
the purest social felicity within our reach! We 
should tolerate natural marriages only ! — ” 

At this interesting point the enthusiastic pro- 
fessor was interrupted by Valentine, who con- 
ceiving that he had gone far enough, cried — 
making his voice apparently proceed from an 
individual who was deeply engaged with a lady 
from whom he had just received a card — “ And 
pray what are natural marriages!” 

“Natural marriages !” exclaimed the profes- 
sor with a look of astonishment the most abso- 
lute, “ What are they !” 

“Turn him out! Turn him out!” shouted 
several gentlemen, by whom the natural, social 
and universal community principle was upheld. 

“What are natural marriages!” repeated the 
professor. 

“Aye!” said Valentine, assuming the same 
voice, “ I simply ask you what they are ! Do 
you mean those peculiar broom-stick solemni- 
ties!” 

“Broom-stick solemnities!” exclaimed the 
professor with an expression of contempt the 
most supreme, and again the universal commu- 
mty-principle-mongers expressed their strong 
disapprobation. 

“ W ell, tell us,” said Valentine when the 
n °« S p * lat ^ su * )s ided,“what it is you really mean!” 
“By natural marriages,” said the professor, 
addressing the person from whom he imagined 
the voice had proceeded. “ By natural mar- 
r mges I mean those which are in conformity 
Wl, h the law of nature ! — marriages by which 
Parties are solemnly bound to live with each 
0| her as long as they like.” 

Loud applause followed this clear explana- 
,• The ladies waved their handkerchiefs 
and screamed with delight; but as during their 
enthusiasm, Valentine perceived that the ma- 
J0 . r ‘ t .'’ °1 them wore that golden shackle by 
which they appropriately conceived they had 
^een enslaved, he at once became perfectly dis- 
gusted. He now distinctly saw what the social 


community principle meant! — he saw that it 
struck at the very root of social virtue and 
fidelity. 

“Is that gentleman satisfied!” inquired the 
professor. 

“Perfectly,” said Valentine, “perfectly satis- 
fied that immorality forms the basis of the prin- 
ciple in question.” 

“Immorality!” exclaimed the professor, who 
really appeared to be utterly shocked. *• Im- 
morality ! That principle forms the basis of 
the new moral world ! It is the present cor- 
rupt system of legal marriages that is based 
upon immorality. With natural marriages im- 
morality has nothing to do, seeing that that 
which is natural cannot be immoral. Is it na- 
tural, I would ask, for two persons whose dispo- 
sitions and feelings and passions are inimical to 
be bound to each other for life! Is it not, on 
the contrary, natural for them to part with the 
view of forming alliances more to their taste! 

I contend that it is monstrous to bind two ra- 
tional beings together when their sentiments 
and views are diametrically opposed. Disa- 
greements should prompt them to separate at 
once and form other unions in the pure course 
of nature.” 

“ How often !” inquired Valentine. 

“ How often ! As often as they conceive that 
their happiness will be thereby enhanced. Why 
should a man be bound to a woman whom he 
once might have loved when circumstances 
have led him to love another better! Why 
should a woman be tied to a man for whom she 
might once have had an affection, when her 
natural passions prompt her to repudiate him, 
and turn to one upon whom she has set her soft 
heart! I say that the law which prohibits this 
indulgence in those passions which are im- 
planted in us by nature is an infamous law, 
and one of which the existence reflects in- 
delible disgrace upon us as rational and intelli- 
gent creatures.” 

At this point the professor was again enthu- 
siastically cheered, and so perfectly were his 
sentiments in unison with the views ot his ami- 
able satellites, that when Valentine inquired if 
they really expected that their principles would 
be adopted by any but the most vicious aud de- 
praved, their indignation knew no bounds. 

He had certainly heard yelling before— yel- 
ling too of a really extraordinary character — in 
sundry places and on divers occasions; but 
never — not even in the House of Commons ! 
had he heard any species of yelling at all com- 
parable with that which proceeded from the 
members of the anti-legal-marriage association. 
They were not very numerous it is true, but 
being extremely energetic they fully made up 
for the absence of any numerical strength, and 
as the room in which they were, wa? compara- 
tively small, their shouts, groans and shrieks 
were absolutely stunning. 

“Who is he! Where is he! Drag him 
forth !” they exclaimed. The ladies were es- 
pecially anxious to see him. 

“That’s the man in the corner!” cried the 
professor, promptly pointing to the individual 
l0 whom £ie lady had given her card, and the 
association doubtless would have pulled him to 
pieces hi^d he not had the presence of mind to 
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declare his perfect innocence; for nothing hut the 
tones of his voice would have convinced them 
that the professor had made a mistake. 

“Wretches!” cried Valentine, throwing his 
voice immediately behind the professor, who 
turned with all the velocity of which he was 
capable, and really appeared to he somewhat 
alarmed. 

“Who’s that!” cried the professor. “Who 
was that 1” 

None could tell. He looked firmly and with 
an eye of suspicion at every member, in his 
immediate vicinity, but no ! — they were equally 
amazed with himself. “Who was it!” he re- 
peated. “ Who was it, I ask!” 

“One,” replied Valentine, in a lone of great 
solemnity, making his voice appear to proceed 
from the ceiling, “ One who sees that you are 
faithless, abandoned and profligate — one by 
whom vice is abhorred.” 

In an instant every eye was directed towards 
the ceiling. The gentlemen became very ner- 
vous, while the ladies became dreadfully alarm- 
ed, which was not at all wonderful, seeing that 
superstition and immorality invariably go hand 
in hand. It was held to be very mysterious ! 
They could not make it out ! They were filled 
with apprehension, and as the ladies clung to 
their natural protectors, the gentlemen started, 
and shrank from their touch, so cowardly a 
slave does vice make the human heart. 

The professor, who looked quite as pale as 
the rest, however, felt himself bound to say 
something. He therefore rose with a view of 
addressing his satellites, when Valentine cried, 
“Down! I denounce you as a villain. But 
for you and wretches like you, hundreds who 
are now depraved, would have been reaping 
those blessings of which virtue is the germ.” 
The professor seemed utterly paralysed: and 
his satellites stared with open mouths round the 
room with an expression of terror. 

“Let us go,” said one of the females, ad- 
dressing her friend — “pray, pray let us go, I’m 
very frightened 1” 

“Go!” cried Valentine. “Repudiate these 
proceedings, if you be not quite lost to every 
sense of female delicacy and virtue. Be not 
blinded by sophistry : spurn those who, to gratify 
their own bad passions, would place you on a 
level with the beasts of the field. Be virtuous 
and happy in the perfect assurance, that from 
virtue alone real happiness can spring.” 

The females now tremblingly rushed to the 
door; and so exceedingly terrified were the}', 
that scarcely one minute had elapsed before 
they had vanished from the room. The profes- 
sor was utterly astounded, and stared at his male 
disciples, who in return stared at him. Had 
any man come forward to deliver that address, 
which had just been delivered by Valentine, he 
would have contested every point with warmth, 
eloquence and firmness; but as his opponent 
was apparently invisible, he could not say a 
word. He seemed perfectly lost, and so indeed 
did they all, and as Valentine, who in straining 
to give effect to his speech, had become very 
warm, lie left them at once in a state of great 
amazement to solve that which they manifestly 
felt to be a mystery of no inconsiderable depth. 


' CHAPTER XL. 

Uncle John has another important interview 
Waller, to whom he declares his intentions H’ 
force and effect. 

With those feelings of satisfaction whirt 
commonly spring from the consciousness o n« 
having promoted the cause of virtue, Valentin I 
returned to the residence of Walter, and f 0ll J j: 
him and Horace at home. 

“Well, my young rattlesnake!” cried Horace d 
as he entered, “andhowdo they bring it in no w : 
Come to an anchor ! Is there any thing extr; 
o’clock! How’s the ancient!” 

Uncle John was the gentleman to whom hi 
alluded, and Valentine said that he was per. 
fectly well; but was struck with the extremei, 
wretched aspect of Walter. He was the ven 
type of misery. His cheeks were hollow, am 
his lips were parched, while his eyes s’wait 
dimly in their sockets by which they were alinos 
entirely concealed. 

“You are not so well this evening!” sai ( 
Valentine. 

“ I am not, indeed,” said Walter faintly ; “I an 
not, indeed.” 

“No, the governor, don’t look particularh |t 
spicy !” cried Horace. “But then, you see it’, c 
all his own fault! he won’t be ruled! If I’ve toli 
him once, I have told him five hundred times 
that he’ll never be well till he gets beastly drunk 
I am sure of it! — nothing can alter my opiniot 
upon the point. If he were but to get into a pro 
foundly elaborate state of mops and brooms 
he’d be as right as a Roman. But then he won’ 
do it! You may as well talk to a turnip.” 

“I wish I was dead!” exclaimed Walter. 

“ Of course ! that’s a species of donkeyficatioi 
you never will get over, if you live a thousanc hi 
years. You wish you were dead! And wha « 
would you do, if you were dead!” 

Walter sighed. j | 

“ Are you engaged to-morrow evening!’ Jr. 
inquired Valentine, taking advantage of a tenn 
porary pause. 

“ Not that I am aware of at this moment,’ 
replied Walter. 

“My Uncle,” said Valentine, “is anxious tc 
have five or ten minutes’ conversation with you. . 
before he leaves town.” 

“ What,” cried Horace, “is he going to cut it!’ 5 
“If you will say,” continued Valentine, “at 10 
what hour it will be convenient for you to see jj 
him. he will be here; he’ll not occupy much ^ 
of your time.” 

“Will eight o’clock suit him! If not, sat *0 
nine.” E 

“Eight will suit him well. He will be here . 
at that hour.” , fi 

“But, I say,” cried Horace, “ are ym going tc Bi 
toddle back with him!” 

“I am not sure of that; but at all events 1 8 
shall see you again before I leave. Good even- ut 
ing.” ' " cl 

“Well, remember me, you know, to the old n 
tar,” said Horace. “He’s perhaps about the ft) 
rummest and roughest old reed that ever dia pi 
come to town. But I don’t dislike him. Good pi 
night!” 

Valentine now left the house, and he was nc si 
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sooner gone, than Horace put it to his father 
very pointedly, whether he did not consider liitn- 
W self an idiot. “ What did you want to sigh away 
wifor,” said he, “like an old distressed alligator, 
right before him? And why couldn’t you let 
that old Rufus trot o(T, without having him boring 
1 ' here again 1 You know that you have got just 
,ll( as much nerve as nothing!” 
ale “I was anxious to make him think that I was 
til not afraid to see him,” replied Walter, “and thus 
to allay any suspicion that may have been ex- 
ploited.” 


mi " Well, but you know that you are not at all 
S ' fit to be seen. Besides, there is more in the 
wind than you expect. I know, by that fellow’s 
hot., manner, there’s something o’clock. 1 shouldn’t 
as: be a bit surprised to hear that he has found it 
irei all out.” 

iet! 11 Mow could he?” 

nv,i 11 Why you told him all about the place your- 
>' self! How do you know that he has not been 
all there 1” 

"And if he has, is it likely that they would 
give him any information 1” 

“Well, if you’ll take my advice — but you 
; “I: never will, you know, and hence it is that you’re 
invariably wrong — but if you wish to be secure 
till* you’ll remove him to some other crib, and then 
w no one will know a bit about it.” 
vc* “ But how can that be done ?” 
lii “Why, don’t you seel Old Ncversweat — 
lire what s his name 1 Holdem, has connection with 
n pi* another den a hundred miles o(f. Well, can’t 
ap you make arrangements with him to send the 
'ooi old boy there in another name?” 

\\t “But, why in another namel” 

“ Because then they may search all the books 
r, in the universe without ascertaining where lie 
i }*• ^ hey may go to Dr. Ifoldcin’s — ‘Is Mr. 

| woodman here!’ ‘No, he has left !’ ‘Where is 
he. ‘Can’tsay.” They may apply to the com- 
missioners, and get a sight of the register. They 
li° u r name °1 Goodman. Goodman was at 
jnp Br.lloblcm’s. Discharged such a date. Don’t you 
,10 sec . Suppose he is entered as Jonathan Scrog- 
gins. Who is Jonathan Scroggins'! They may 
mil see the name of Stjfoggins. They know no such 
a man. He may call himself Goodman down 
nisi mere, it is true; but then they’ll call him Scrog- 
lyS gm.s, and if he insists upon it that Goodman is 
is name, they will rationally conclude that he 
labouring under some strong delusion, and 
ii V,° an '"vincible proof of his being 
curably mad. To be secure, therefore, all you 
vc to do is to send him away under some 

■ sumed name, when, if they ever find him out 
}on may safely forgive them, discovery in such 

ase being an utterly impossible thing.” 

\y. | l(!re ( '^ s ometbing in that, certainly,” said 
D ll . cr ‘ “ I'here certainly is something in that. 
, 'i we not better, in the first place, see 
““Ibetr object is in corning here to-morrow 1” 
usn v ? s lar as t* 1 ''** goes, there is no earthly 

■ • m doing that which is useless: that’s as 
in ih ra,Cream ’ an d his removal will be useless, 
b „„" T 1 ! 1 '" Gieir having no doubt about its 
nicin. i nghl! .but ^ they have the least sus- 
In „,! I’ 1 a "y thing wrong, take my advice, and 
Pack him off at 0 nce.” b ’ y 

6Ue a * ar saw in a moment the force of ibis 
bb'-slton, and as security was his object, it 
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was eventually decided, that if any thing should 
transpire to convince him that the secret bad in 
reality become known, Goodman should bo 
removed in the name of Scroggins to some dis- 
tant asylum, and thus placed forever beyond 
the reach of his friends. 

By the time these two amiable persons bad 
arrived at this decision, Valentine lmd reached 
home, where he found Uncle John, still asleep 
on the sofa, playing loudly upon his nasal organ, 
that notorious tune of which Morpheus alone 
can be really enamoured. 

By dint of great exertion on the part of Valen- 
tine, Uncle John awoke, and when lie did awake, 
he Said with great presence of mind, “ All — yes 
— well;” and yawned, and then added, “ What, 
not off yet? Come, come, you had better start. 
I’ll see after Wliitely : I’ll take care of him.” 

“Will yon do me the favour to look at your 
watch?” said Valentine. 

Uncle John did him this favour, and then 
observed, that the thing had stopped ever since 
eleven that morning. 

“ You are really a very watchful attendant,” 
said Valentine. “Why, you have been asleep 
nearly five hours.” 

“ Nonsense,” cried Uncle John, “ Nonsense I 
I hav’n’t had half-a-dozen winks.” 

“ It was half-past six when I left, arid it’s now 
past eleven.” 

"Tut! bless my life and soul ! Why, I couldn’t 
have believed it. Have I been asleep all that 
time? Dear mo, how very neglectful! — Our 
poor old friend!— let’s go and see how he gets 
on.” 

They accordingly went into the bed-room 
softly, and as, much to their satisfaction, they 
found Wliitely asleep, they returned with equal 
caution to the room they had just left, when 
Valentine dwelt upon his interview with Walter. 

“ He is now extremely ill,” said he, after an 
explanation of all that had occurred. “My linn 
impression is, that ho is on the very brink of 
the grave. If, therefore, Wliitely cannot go with 
us to-morrow, it will he better for me and I lorace 
to leave the room, while you explain what you 
know, and how you mean to proceed, if poor 
Goodman ho not immediately released.” 

« I see — exactly,” said Uncle John, “I see 
precisely what yon mean. It will be better— 
much better.” And Uncle John was engaged 
in rehearsing his part from that time until ho 
retired to bed. 

In the morning, Wliitely found that his net ves 
had gained considerable strength! his feats 
were calmed, and he paced the 100 m firmly. 
Jle felt that he was free ; and that feeling, how- 
ever limited may be the space in which bo 
dwells, will prompt a man to be content to 
remain within it, where the knowledge of being 
confined even to Europe, would generate within 
him a wish to go beyond. As, however, lie did 
not feel equal to the task of meeting Walter, 
and as moreover bis presence on that occasion 
was not absolutely necessary, Uncle John and 
Valentine left him, and at the hour appointed 
found Walter and his son deeply engaged with 
a pile of dusty documents as before. 

When a variety of common-place observa- 
tions bad passed between them, Valentino en- 
gaged the attention of Horace, while Uncle John 
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intimated to Walter that he wished to say a few 
words in private. . 

“ Horace,” said Walter, “ entertain your young 
friend. We wish to he by ourselves a short 
lime.” 

Horace looked at his father with unspeakable 
significance. He clearly did not think it safe. 
However, feeling that he could not with any 
show of politeness remain in the room after 
that, he rose, and taking the arm of Valentine, 
said, “ Come ; let us leave these old incompre- 
hensibles together.” 

“Mr. Goodman,” said Uncle John, when he 
found that they were alone, “my object in com- 
ing here this evening is to speak upon a subject 
which concerns you deeply. It has reference, 
sir, to your brother, whom yesterday I saw ! — I 
perceive,” he continued as Walter started and 
trembled, “I perceive that you did not expect to 
hear that; but I saw him, sir, yesterday at the asy- 
lum you named, and there discovered him to be, 
sir — not mad! — but an enfeebled, emaciated 
martyr to that foul, that iniquitous system, the 
existence of which is a national disgrace.” 

“Not mad!” said Walter, hurriedly. “Not 
mad ! I have proofs !” And having opened his 
desk, he drew forth a printed paper which he 
placed with an air of triumph before Uncle John. 
“There, there, sir,” he continued, “there you 
have the certificate of two eminent physicians, 
Drs. Bowlemout and Dobb. That will be per- 
fectly satisfactory, I presume 1” 

“Not at all,” said Uncle John, “not at all. 
I am happily not ignorant of the mode in which 
these things are managed, although I could not 
till recently have conceived it to be possible that 
men could in a country like ours resort to prac- 
tices so monstrous.” 

“Do you mean, sir,” said Walter, “to in- 
sinuate that /have had recourse to monstrous 
practices ?” 

“ Mr. Goodman ! I have no inclination to 
have any angry words; but I am not a man to 
mince a matter of this kind. Your brother is 
incarcerated in a lunatic bastile as an insane 
man: he is not insane: never was insane: you 
incarcerated him ! — I ask you why?” 

“There is my authority !” said Walter, point- 
ing to the certificate. 

“Sir!” cried Uncle John, “I am not a child. 
I know that these things — though potent in de- 
priving men of liberty — are to be purchased 
with ease ; and you know that if I were villain 
enough I could bribe two professional scodhdrels 
to certify to your insanity to-morrow. What 
proof then is that of the madness of my friend ? 
Under the present iniquitous state of the law of 
lunacy, it is, it is true, held to be a proof — a legal 
proof— a proof sufficient to indemnify those into 
whose hands the victim may be placed, but in 
reality it is no proof of madness at all. Who 
are these men, Drs. Bowlemout and Dobb? 
where are they to be found?” 

“They are eminent physicians,” replied Wal- 
ter, “attached to Dr. Holdem’s asylum.” 

“I thought so. But you did not apply to these 
eminent physicians ! — you did not engage them! 
You applied to Dr. Holdem : Dr. Holdem sent 
them to my friend: they saw him once, and 
then signed that certificate. That was the pro- 
cess. And why did you apply to Dr. Holdem 1” 


“ Of course, because I believed my brother 
be insane.” ** 

“But why did you not in the first place annl 
to two physicians of known respectability T V 
does not follow as a nr " " 1 

applied to Dr. Holdem, 
your brother was insa 
that belief, what induced it? — Why did'i w 
think that he was mad?” 

“Why,” said Walter, “because he acted 
strangely.” 

“ Because he acted strangely ! Are we to pro, 
nounce every man to be mad who acts stran^eM 
Why every man living acts strangely at tunes 
We have all our eccentricities. We are all am 
to deviate from the straight beaten path.wnd 
every such deviation is an eccentricity. Eccej. 
tricity is the parent of all that is eminent, 
man ever yet raised himself into eminence who 
was not eccentric. But are we to pronounce 
all such men to be mad ? That were in itself 
indeed madness, and yet you have not only p ro . 
nounced your own brother to be mad, but have 1 
stolen him from society with a view to his per. 
petual imprisonment, because he acted strange, 
ly.” 

“ Stolen him from society !” exclaimed Wal. 
ter; “I don’t understand you.” 

“Then let me explain; fori am anxious to 
make you understand me. Your brothel is not 
mad. Nor is he in the vulgar acceptation of 
the term eccentric. He is as free from eccen- 
tricities as you are, unless, indeed, it be those 
eccentricities which characterize a benevolent 
heart. He is a perfectly sane man ; and yet yon 
have caused him to be kidnapped — carried 
away secretly — dragged by brutal ruffians to a 
lunatic asylum, with a view to his being con- 
fined there for life. Now let me be understood. 
Your brother is mv friend. The loss of ten 
thousand pounds will not ruin me. I am pre- 
pared to spend ten thousand pounds to effect his 
l iberation, and to punish those by whom he has I 
been incarcerated, and ten thousand more when 
that is gone. I am no idle boaster. I am re- 
solved to see him either dead or free; and in 
order to carry into effect that resolution, I will 
willingly spend every shilling I have. If, there- 
fore, you wish to avoid being harassed ; if yon 
wish to avoid being held up to public scorn; if 
you wish not to have your life embittered, and 
your death accelerated by the knowledge of be- 
ing universally execrated and denounced, you 
will consent, without delay, to his liberation; 
for be assured, that if you will not do this, my 
friendship for him is so pure, and so firm, that 
all that can be done shall be done ; every avail- 
able means shall be had recourse to, with the 
view of exposing and punishing the parties to 
this nefarious transaction ; and if once I begin, 
sir, nothing shall stop me. But let me appeal 
to your sense of justice — to your feelings — to 
your conscience. Let me reason with you 
calmly. Like me, you are an old man — a very 
old man: we are both sinking fast into the grave: 
we must both soon appear before Him to whom 
all hearts are open, and from whom no secrets 
are hid. Now, assuming that I know your real 
motive for proceeding against your brother as 
you have done: assuming that your object was 
the possession of his property” — 


ueneved that 

ne. But if even vou t,,”! 
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1,1 « But that was not my object !” cried Walter; 

‘ that was not my object !” 

'j “I simply say, assuming that your object was 
'• he possession of his property, how inhuman — 
1 low unjust — how unnatural do the means by 
8 which you have sought the attainment of that 
) object appear ! He is your brother ! — your own 
•brother! Nature, therefore, prompts him to 
look to you for affection. Persecution at your 
" hands is abhorrent to every principle which 
• claims an alliance with nature; and yet have 
e you bitterly persecuted him! You have de- 
r prived him, in his old age, of liberty— you have 
? placed every comfort beyond his reach — you 

■ have subjected him to a species of brutality the 
f most horrible ; — you have banished him from all 
: society, save that of poor idiots and raving ma- 
1 niacs;— and solely with the view of obtaining 
i possession of that which, if it prove not indeed 

an immediate curse to you, sir, you can never 
. enjoy.” 

■ “ But I tell you again, that that was not my 
object. My object was to keep him from harm.” 

“And in order that that object might be effec- 
tually accomplished, you placed him in the 
power of ruffians by whom he has been nearly 
murdered.” 

“Nearly murdered!” exclaimed Walter. 

. “S*r, if your brother be not already dead, he 
■is dying. He, a short time since, tried to escape, 
mid on being recaptured, was subjected to treat- 
ment of so brutal a character, that his recovery 
is held to be almost impossible. Humanity, 
therefore, cries aloud for his release. I appeal 
to you as a brother — as a Christiah — as a man 
whether his continued incarceration be not 
now the very acme of brutality and injustice. 
' , ut 11 •? yourself, sir- Suppose that you were 
P aced in the position he occupies, writhing with 
Physical agony o,u the very verge of death, and 
morally tortured with the consciousness of hav- 
mg been placed in that position by a brother — 
a brother, too, whom you had ever treated with 
e utmost kindness, and who was always at 
ill 'a ' tlle ' 10Ur nee d- Would you not think 
dreadful? would it not be sufficient to drive 
}ou mad indeed? But assuming for a moment 
if. Relieved him to be insane, let me ask 
you thought that his madness was incurable?” 
^Mainly did not.” 

hen why send him to such a place as this, 
en you knew it to be directly against the in- 
cur di” t ' 1<2 P ro P r * ctor t0 a d° w 10 be 


did not know that, nor do I know it now.” 
. , r, ou know, I presume, that the proprietor 
that h' k- t ' lat a *y lum for profit: you know 
can us ,°“i ect ls to get as many patients as he 
kno'tu - 1 ° ^ 6e P ,1,em as long as he can : — you 
the h r r ’ anc * y et y° a al ' e anxious to induce 
on e: , ‘ that you do not know it to be directly 
cure 1 1 ir- interest to allow them to be 
them ’ c * esi ? n ls not to cure, but to keep 
so i, ,seein S that in proportion as they are cured, 
itbei P r PP ort *° n do his emoluments decrease; 
’pi ■ a » lom them only that his income is derived. 

s is no mere assertion, sir, based upon theory: 
Inn), , s ' r L ai Shtforward, practical, self-evident 
anvi ' VV r l ^ en ’ * again ask, if you really were 
vnn °i ,S , ’* le restoration of your brother, did 
y°u place him in a private asylum?” 


an 

“ I did all for the best. I was told tiiat he 
would have every attention.” 

“ But do you not see that the interest of every 
proprietor of a private asylum runs counter to 
his duty?” 

“It certainly, I must confess, seems feasible.” 
“Can you then hesitate to release him?” 
Walter remained silent. 

“I wish you to understand, sir,” continued 
Uncle John, “that I am not in the habit of hold- 
ing forth threats ; but as I have, sir, the means 
at my command — means of which you little 
dream, for you cannot for a moment suppose 
that I derived any part of my information from 
the proprietor of this asylum; but as I have, sir, 
the means of proving not only that your brother 
is not mad, but that the possession of his pro- 
perty was the object — the sole object at which 
you aimed, those means shall be publicly em- 
ployed forthwith, unless you consent to restore 
him to society. I wish it to be an act of yours. 
I wish to have it appear that you are willing to 
make all the reparation in your power for the 
injury you have inflicted, and the agony you 
have caused him to endure. Again, therefore, 
I ask, will you release him?” 

“But what can I do with him then?” cried 
Walter. 

“I will take care of him. Fll undertake to 
keep him secure from all harm. If he be insane, 
let it be fairly and openly proved. What ob- 
jection can you possibly have 1 If your object 
be to see him taken care of, and treated with a 
view to his restoration, and not the possession 
of his property, pray tell me what objection you 
can have to his being released?” 

This Walter could not tell, and tlierefore.kept 
silent. 

“ Liberate him then,” continued Uncle John, 
firmly, “and I will strive to allay any ill feeling 
that circumstances may have engendered. But 
you know his benevolent, charitable disposition; 
you know that he is of a most forgiving nature. 
If, however, you will not, his liberation can and 
shall be accomplished, without your assistance, 
in which ease — I sjf&ak to you now as a mere 
man of the world, looking solely to your own 
interest and security — I will urge him to banish 
every feeling consanguinity may have implanted 
in his breast, and to proceed — as a matter of 
justice to society — against you with all possible 
rigour. Your own interest, therefore, if nothing 
else be sufficiently powerful, the very considera- 
tion eft your own security must prompt you to 
consent. Will you do it?” 

“I will!” said Walter, “I will. On Monday 
morning, the first step shall be taken.” 

“I may rely upon you in this?” 

“You may. Go with me yourself. Call early 
on Monday morning, and we’ll proceed to the 
asylum together.” 

“ Very well. Reflect upon all that I have said. 
I depend upon you firmly.” 

Uncle John now pushed his chair from the 
table, and wiped his forehead, for he had been 
so extremely energetic that he was then in a 
state of steaming perspiration. “Will you do 
me the favour to ring for my nephew?” said he, 
and the bell was accordingly rung, when as 
Valentine and Horace were summoned, they 
I promptly re-entered the room- 
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“ Why, what in the name of all that’s incog, 
have you two unhappy old conspirators been up 
to I” cried Horace. “Plotting against the jolly 
old state ! Are we to have another Guy-Fawkes- 
ification !” 

“Good night,” said Uncle John, as he rose to 
take leave. 

“ What, are you off!” cried Horace, with a 
look of amazement. 

“ Goodnight,” repeated Uncle John, coolly, as 
he drew towards the door. 

“Well,” cried Horace, “you are about the 

rummest old ” 

“Horace!” cried Walter. 

“ Well,” continued Horace, “ I was only going 
to say! — because look here! — directly I come 
down, you cut it — that’s all! — But, if you will 
go, you know, why you will, and no mistake at 
all about it !” And having thus delivered his 
sentiments upon this subject, he saw Uncle John 
and Valentine out with all the politeness which 
characterized him commonly. 

“Well,” he continued, on returning to the 
room, “ and what has that old fool been gam- 
moning you about! — the one subject though, I 
suppose?" 

“ Yes,” said Walter. “ Heaven only knows 
■where he obtained his information, but he knows 
all about it, from beginning to end.” 

“What! has that avaricious old breeches- 
pocketed crocodile — that what’s his name! — 
Holdem been splitting!” 

“ Not he ! you may take your oath that nothing 
has been got out of him.” 

“ From whom then did the old fool derive his 
information!” 

“ Can’t tell,; can’t guess,” said Walter. “He 
says that he has the means at his command of 
proving every circumstance connected with the 
affair; and I believe him, for he stated to me all 
that I knew to be true.” 

“Then no time must be lost in removing the 
old nominal.” 

“ He can’t be removed now.” 

“ Why not! What’s to prevent it!” 

“You may depend upon it, that this informa- 
tion has been derived from the fellows attached 
to the asylum. It would be therefore quite use- 
less, if even it were possible, for him now to be 
removed. Besides, I have solemnly promised 
to release him.” 

“You have done what!” cried Horace. “ Do 
you mean to tell me — Oh ! we are all up the 
flue ! — Do you mean to say you have given that 
promise !” 

“I have.” 

“Then we may as well just go and smother 
ourselves in the thickest possible mud upon the 
face of the earth. It’s all up ! There’s no mis- 
take at all about the matter! If you release 
him, I’d strongly advise you to sell out, and cut 
away as fast as you can pelt over to Van Die- 
man’s Land or New Zealand, and establish 
•yourself among the blacks.” 

“But if 1 do not release him, he will be re- 
leased, and I therefore may as u'ell make a virtue 
of necessity.” 

“ Well, you know my sentiments. Do as )’ 0 U 
like : but if you do that, mark my words, you’ll 
make a mull of it! AVhat do you want to re- 
lease him at all for!” 




“ The thing is done,” said Walter, “and . 
be helped now !” 

“ No : the thing is not done ! it can be hel„ , 
now!” W 

“But he is coming on Monday morning t 0 
with me to the asylum.” 

“ What of that !” cried Horace, “ what of th,., 
Can’t you go down to-morrow and tell HoliW 
all about it, and have him removed in the ni»w 
It matters not a straw about to-morrow bein 
Sunday; all days are alike to them. TheythiJ 
nothing of Sunday there. All you have to d 0 j 
to trot down in the morning, and explain to 
Holdem how the matter stands; and if he don’t 
before midnight, remove the old nominal to , 
far distant den, I’ll be bound to — to swallow him 
whole.” 

“But what am I to say on Monday morn 
ing!” 

“ What are you to say on Monday morninjt 
Why don’t you see! When you go the bird 
has flown ! ‘ Bless my life ! Why, where is Mr 
Goodman ! He is nowhere to be found! \Vhj 
saw Mr. Goodman this morning! Here, Fj». 
gins, Jenkins, Hoggins! have you seen Mr. 
Goodman! Go, and search for him again i 
Search every room in the asylum. I saw hi® 
last night, poor man! and he seemed a litti e 
better. Well, have you found him! not found 
him! Bless my life! how very extraordinary! 
He must have escaped. 1 ’ What then can be 
done! How can you be involved! You went 
expressly in order to release him. What could 
a man do more! He has escaped! He’s not 
there ! Let his friends find out then where he 
is if they can.” 

Walter looked in the fire thoughtfully. His 
mind was by no means made up. “ I’ll think 
of it,” said he, at length; “ I’ll think of it. Say 
no more now. Go and sit with your wife and 
mother ; go, leave me.” 

Horace, feeling quite certain of gaining his 
point, accordingly left Walter musing alone. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Valentine becomes a little better acquainted with 
the character of Louise, of whom he takes his 
first lesson. 

The next morning, Valentine, Uncle John, 
and Whitely went to church, and nothing could 
surpass the pure fervour with which Whitely 
offered up thanks to the throne of Mercy for his 
deliverance. He had not been at church before 
for many weary years; and hence, although he 
had prayed constantly to Him in whom all his 
hopes \<$ere concentrated, the sacred place at 
once awakened the sweetest recollections of his 
youth. All the miseries he had endured were 
forgotten. His heart was full of joy, and ht 
wept like a child. Each prayer — each response 
— brought fresh tears into his eyes; and while 
the solemn swell of the organ struck awe intc 
his soul, the voices of the children, singing the 
praises of the Most High, seemed to him sc 
celestial, that he felt, during the service, as if it 
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leaven with the angels, and left inspired with 
the purest happiness a mortal can know. 

lie and his friends however had scarcely 
reached home, when the carriage of Mr. Raven 
dashed up to the door, and when the widow — 
who would trust no one to answer double 
knocks— had communicated some interesting 
intelligence, having reference to the fact of 
Valentine and his uncle being at home, Mr. 
Raven himself alighted, and, according to in- 
structions, was shown at once into the room. 

"Alt! how do, my friends? How do; how 
do?” cried that gentleman, shaking them both 
by the hand at once. “ I’ve come, you see, 
without any aristocratic ceremony: come to 
press you! must go! I want you to spend the 
whole day with us. Come, you’re not en- 
gaged?” 

“ Why the fact is,” replied Uncle John, “ we 
have a friend staying with us who” — 

“Come, now, none of your aristocracy! can 
you not bring your friend with you?” 

“He is not sufficiently well,” said Uncle John, 
who was about to explain in continuation, when 
Mr. Raven, addressing Valentine, said, “Well, 
I must have you, at all events. Louise is in 
the carriage: you had better get in at once, 
while I see what I can make of my old friend 
here,” 

<>t course Valentine did not remain very long 
m the room after that: on the contrary, he went 
at once to take leave of Whitely, who had re- 
tired on the approach of Mr. Raven, and whom 
he urged to accept the invitation, if it were 
pressed, and then without even the slightest 
unnecessary delay, proceeded to the carriage to 
join Louise. 

Uncle John, to the utter astonishment of Ra- 
ven, now briefly explained Whitely’s case, and 
bogged o( him at the conclusion to believe that 
he should have been indeed happy to return 
with him; but that he was anxious not to leave 
his poor friend so long alone. 

“ Hut why can he notcornc with us?” inquired 
Mr. Raven. “ He will be just as well there, you 
know, as here. We’ll doctor him up. We’ll 
take every possible care of him. Will you go 
an “ ll T t" persuade him to come?” 

“Myall means,” said Uncle John, who went 
et once for that purpose; but Whitely most 
earnestly begged to be excused, and at the same 
•■tie endeavoured to prevail upon Uncle John 
hot to remain at home on his account one mo- 
ment. 

Well,” said Mr. Raven, when Uncle John 
naa communicated the result; “then I tell you 
"Mat I || d 0 w ii|j y 0U _ Suppose we split the 

the I*** 6 *" ^‘ ne at s ‘ x: w *^ y° u j°‘ a us 
I will, with pleasure.” 

I hat’s all right ! Now we’ll be off. When 
y°ur poor friend is well enough to come, I shall 
c tappy to see him. Hut these are your laws, 
• hiend! — the laws of your beggarly aristo- 
— framed on purpose to swindle theirown 
s i ' ll| d blood ! Hut they’ll come down ! mark 
u words, they’ll come down, and that before 
many more years roll over their heads ! llow- 
® v * r ' slx precisely,!” 

. ' I* be punctual,” said Uncle John, and he 

v "* r> Haven to his carriage, expressly with 


the view of shaking hands with Louise, who 
looked so beautiful and so happy, and smiled 
so sweetly, that really, while her hand was in 
his, she made him feel that he should have fallen 
in love with her himself, had lie seen her about 
forty years before. 

The carriage, of course, was not long rolling 
home ; but had it been dragged by a couple of 
crabs, the time would not have seemed long 
to Valentine and Louise. They could not keep 
their eyes off each other one moment. Every 
instant they met, and then dropped, and met 
again, and again, and although Mr. Raven tried 
to fix their attention upon the beggarly charac- 
teristics of certain aristocratic equipages which 
passed them on the way, the attempt was, in 
every case, a failure, although he was doomed 
not to know it. 

They now reached home, and Valentine as- 
sisted Louise out of the carriage with all possi- 
ble grace, only being unaccustomed to the busi- 
ness, he stood as a mere matter of chance on the 
wrong side, and thus took the thingenlirely out 
of the hands of the servant. The importance 
of this was however but slight; it only proved 
to Mr. Raven, that lie did not belong to the 
“ beggarly aristocracy,” and as he led Louise 
into tiie house very fairly, he thereby recovered 
his ground. 

It was mot very long before Louise again join- 
ed him, and although Mr. Raven was anxious 
for him to sit over a biscuit and a glass of wine, 
and chat about the aristocracy, site very soon 
had him away. He had not seen those beauti- 
ful pictures: he had not seen those funny Dutch 
chairs: he had not even been in the library! 
Oh I he must come: she had so much to show 
him, and so much to say, that she robbed Mr. 
Raven of his society in a short space of time, 
and they ran about the house like brother and 
sister. She called him plain Valentine, and 
taught him to call her Louise; and they seemed 
to understand each other perfectly; and were 
both very happy in that understanding; and 
thus they spent the first three hours, occasionlly 
looking in upon Mr. Raven just to see how he 
got on with his “beggarly aristocracy,” and 
then starting off again upon some fresh expedi- 
tion. 

As the time flew away, however, Valentine 
thought this really was an opportunity which 
ought not to be lost. They were then in the 
drawing-room, and the beggarly aristocracy s 
natural enemy was below. He therefore went 
to the window, while Louise was looking over 
an annual with the view of finding a piece of 
poetry, which she held in very high admiration, 
and began to weigh (lie importance of the first 
sentence he wished to utter with as much mi- 
nuteness as if indeed immortality hung upon 
every word. 

“Why, what is the matter?” cried Louise, 
when he had been standing in this position for 
some time. “ Why on earth are you so serious? 
f know what you are thinking about,” she con- 
tinued smiling archly, as her laughing eyes 
sparkled with pleasure. “I think that I could 
guess pretty nearly?” 

“Indeed! Tell me what you imagine my 
thoughts were now, come!” 

“Nay, I trill not tell that: but it strikes me 
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that I could if I felt so disposed.” And she ran 
away to look for the poetry again, with as much 
anxiety as if that really bore upon the point. 

“Louise!” said Valentine, after a pause, and 
she flew to the window at which he was stand- 
ing; but as her hasty approach drove away all 
his courage, he stated it to be his unbiassed 
conviction that appearances were decidedly in 
favour of rain. 

“ Oh !” said Louise. “ And is that all yon 
called me fori” 

“Why,” returned Valentine, recovering him- 
self a little; “I certainly had something else to 
communicate, and have still, but — ” 

“Any thing very particular!” 

“Very.” 

“Well, tell me at once what it is. I am im- 
patient to know all about it.” 

“ Louise, I am really so awkward, so stupid, 
that I wish to become at once a pupil of yours.” 
“And pray what am I to teach you!” 

“ How to win your affections.” 

“Indeed, I know nothing about it,” said 
Louise. “ I have had no experience in matters 
of that sort.” And again she ran away, but only 
pretended this time to look for that extremely 
beautiful piece of poetry. 

“But,” said Valentine, “I really wish you 
would give me a little instruction 1” 

“But bow can I! How is it possible to teach 
you that, of which I myself am ignorant!” 
“Many begin to learn, only when they begin 
to teach ; and I really think that if anything can 
justify that practice, it is a case of a precisely 
similar character to this.” 

“ Well,” said Louise, sitting down upon the 
sofa, “as you seem to be so very, very anxious 
to learn, I will give you a lesson.” And Valen- 
tine at once left the window, and sat beside her. 
“In the first place then,” she continued, playfully, 
“you must be a good boy, and come very, very 
often. Secondly: Whenever I expect you, and 
you find it impossible to come, you mu3t send 
me a note to that effect — ” 

“Exactly; and how am I to begin it!” 

“ Why, how would you begin it!” 

“ My dear Miss Raven ! or my dear madam!” 
“Neither, sir! Were you to address me as 
‘my dear madam,’ or even as ‘my dear Miss 
Haven,’ I would instantly tear off that part, and 
send it back in a very sharp note. My dear 
madam, indeed ! My dear Louise ! or my 
dearest Louise ! or something even stronger 
than that; and then go on to say that so and so, 
whatever it may be, you know — precludes the 
possibility of your having the pleasure or the 
happiness, and so on, subscribing yourself 
Yours.” 

“I see: et cetera, et cetera.” 

“No, sir! not Yours et cetera, et cetera,- but 
Yours — you may say, dear Louise! here again if 
you please; but at all events, Yours ever faith- 
fully and affectionately ; and then sign your own 
name — your own Christian name at full length. 
Well! that is in the second place. Thirdly: 
you must never say a word in my favour, that 
you are not quite convinced that I shall believe 
to be true; for, although ‘a little flattery some- 
times does well,’ we cannot bear to believe it to 
be flattery — but in this little particular, you may 
go to some extent before you fall into any very 


serious error. Fourthly:' you must never 
Good gracious !” she continued, suddenly 
ing from her playfully energetic positi 0 „ 
looking down as pensively as possible. ’ ™ 

Valentine slightly turned his head, and sa 
Uncle John and Raven in the room. 

They appeared to be delighted ; but Lonjj, 
and her pupil felt really so confused! \tyvj 
could be done! It is true, there was the Annni 
lying by her side ; but then, what is an Annua 
in such a case as this ! 

“Your most obedient,” said Uncle John,h 0 lj. I 
ing his spectacles to his eyes, and bowing ve*. 
profoundly. 

Louise looked up and smiled : all her coura», 
returned, and she ran to shake hands with Unch 
John. 

“ I thought that we should find them at last! 7 ’ 
said Mr. Raven. 

“You are two very, very naughty creatures" 
said Louise ; “ I have a great mind not to for. 
give you. How long, pray, have you beenb e . 
hind that screen!” 

“I have but just come,” said Uncle John. 

“ But this moment ! You have heard nothin 
then ! You are sure you have heard nothing”! 
— quite sure !” 

“We simply heard you giving your pupil a 
lesson.” 

“ Now that is too bad of you, really ! I was 
simply explaining — ” 

“Yes, yes! we are aware you were simply 
explaining,” returned Uncle John. “ Well, sir! 
and pray have you nothing to say for yourself!" 

Valentine smiled and took the hand of Louise, 
but was silent. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Raven, who had been highly 
amused, “when you have finished the fourth 
division. — It is, I believe the fourth! — Yes; 
well, when the fourth division is finished, we 
perhaps, may have the honour of your coinpan; 
below. That’s rather aristocratic, I think!’ 
And Mr. Raven really laughed very merrily 
and so did Uncle John, whose arm he took, am 
left the apt pupil and his preceptress together. 

“ Dear me ! how very awkward to be sure!’ 
said Louise. “What tiresome people to com 
just then. But, gracious* how odd you dii 
look !” 

“ 1 have not the slightest doubt of it ; but ther 
even you somewhat changed !” 

“Did I! Well, I dare say I did. But w 
must not remain here. Yon run down at onci 
and I’ll follow immediately.” 

“ Very well,” said Valentine; “but first letm 
whisper one word in your ear. They may b 
even now behind the screen.” 

“Well, what is it! quick!” said Louise, an 
as she held her ear towards him, he kissed he 
— absolutely kissed her! — which was very e: 
traordinary. Yet what’s in a kiss! Real! 
when people come to reflect upon the mattf 
calmly, what can they see in a kiss ! Theli[ 
pout slightly and touch the cheek softly'', at 
then they just part, and the job is complet 
There’s a kiss in the abstract ! view it in tl 
abstract ! — take it as it stands ! look at it pt 
losophically ! — what is there in it! Millioi 
upon millions of souls have been made happ 
while millions upon millions have been plungi 
into misery and despair by this kissing: at 
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yet when you look at the character of the thing, 
t is simply a pouting and parting of the lips, 
in every grade of society there’s kissing. Go 
where you will, to what country you will, you 
ire perfectly sure to find kissing! There is, 
however, some mysterious virtue in a kiss after 
ill, and as every one knows what kissing is, it 
perhaps will be just now sufficient to state, that 
the peculiarly sweet kind of influence which it 
has was by no means unfelt by either Valentine 
Dr Louise, although they actually, in less than 
five minutes after, sat at the table, and in the 
presence of Raven and Uncle John, looking pre- 
cisely as if nothing of the kind had occurred! 

During dinner the “lesson” was a source of 
great amusement ; for both Uncle John and 
Raven rallied Louise and her pupil at every 
point. 

“ In the first place,” said Raven, “ Shall I 
send you some soup?” 

This kept them merry for some time. 

“ Secondly,” said Uncle John, “ shall I have 
the pleasure to take wine with you?” 

This also told well, and so indeed did every 
iivision of the subject, even up to the nine- 
teenth; but as Valentine and Louise took up 
the weapons of their assailants, they eventually 
beat them completely out of the field. 

“Well,” said Mr. Raven, immediately after 
dinner, “ and what is your opinion of the state 
of things in general ?” 

“Do you allude to the state of the country?” 
inquired Uncle John. 

“The country, sir — I blush for the country. I 
blush, sir, for those who rule the destinies of 
the country. My firm impression is, sir, that 
the country is going to pot.” 

“ Indeed ! Really I have heard nothing at all 
°fit! I am sorry to hear that.” 

“Sorry! and so am I, sir, sorry; but how 
can it be helped? Look at the state of things 
>n general! Everything is in the hands of our 
beggarly aristocracy; and when that is the case, 
sir, what country can prosper?” 

“But how long has this country’ been in the 
hands of the aristocracy?” 

“How long? It always has been in their | 
hands, ever since it was a country.” 

“ -Ttat is to say, that they have always had 
the government of it — the ruling of its desti- 
nies?” e 


“ Precisely.” 

, " -Then by that I am of course to understand 
y ^ lave made this country what it is ? 

. ‘ To be sure they have, they and they’ alone, 
S1 D made it what it is.” 

j he envy of surrounding nations, and the 
a dm U ' a ti on of the world !” 

But we have not to thank the aristocracy 
for that !” 

th have made this country what it is, 

*y *>ave made it great and glorious beyond all 
° er jiations of the earth; and if they have 
i 11 80 great and so glorious, they cannot in 
t pt? ran have mismanaged much.” 

‘But what would this country have been, sir, 
Had it not been for them ?” 

,,p ‘ s utterly impossible for me to tell.” 
Greater,” continued Mr. Raven, “ ten thou- 
and times greater and more glorious! But. 
ivrng this subject, just look at the set ! Can 


you conceive a more arrogant, haughty, upstart 
set of wretches? Why, nineteen, sir, out of 
every twenty are paupers, viewing the country 
as their parish, and living upon the rates.” 

“But there is great wealth amongst them !” 

“No doubt of it ; but what I complain of most 
is, that they who have it will not even support 
their own children. They must quarter them 
upon the public: they must make them national 
paupers. In their view the provision for one 
son in each family is sufficient: all the rest — 
it matters not a single straw, sir, how many 
there may be — must be provided for out of the 
public purse. That is what I look at! and I 
mean to contend that it is monstrous that this 
country should be taxed for the support of a 
legion of aristocratic locusts who suck the 
pecuniary blood of the people, and who, while 
they suck, tyrannize over and trample them to 
the earth. Look at them ! See with what aris- 
tocratic contempt they look down upon a man. 
who, by dint of honest industry, has realized 
sufficient to buy a thousand of them up ! They 
will prey upon him, borrow of him, gamble 
with him, cheat him, but they will not associate 
with him. Oh, no; his veins are untainted by 
aristocratic blood, the impurity of which is 
notorious. They will dance with a dustman, 
drink with a sweep, shake hands with a pugilist, 
a jockey, or a black-leg ; but he comes too near 
them, his wealth cuts them out, he can buy 
them all up!— they’ll do neither with him. The 
whole system is rotten, sir, rotten at the core. 
If we have an aristocracy at all, sir, let it be a 
monied aristocracy: an aristocracy of wealth. 
He who has most should stand first : the richest 
man should be king. That, sir, is the sort of 
aristocracy to establish; not a beggarly aris- 
tocracy, composed of mean, stitf-necked here- 
ditary paupers. What would become of the 
crew, were it not for the public purse? Why, 
they’d run about as bare, sir, as unfledged birds: 
they would not have a rag to their backs — not 
a rag; but as it is they make John Bull stand 
Sam, and John Bull is an ass ; but when he does 
kick— and kick he will, mark my words, soon 
—down comes your beggarly aristocracy.” 

To Uncle John all this was highly amusing: 
he, of course, saw in a moment how the matter 
stood between the aristocracy and Mr. Raven, 
and felt disposed to humour him, seeing that he 
cared to converse upon no other topic; but to 
Louise and her pupil the thing was really tire- 
some in the extreme, and therefore Valentine 
no sooner lost his fair preceptress than he 
resolved upon changing the subject at once. 

“You see, sir,” continued Mr. Raven, having 
refilled his glass, “ when we speak of an aris- 
tocracy as an aristocracy — ” 

“Ahem!” cried Valentine, throwing his voice 
near the legs of the speaker. 

‘•ITullo! Who have we here?” cried that 
gentleman, looking most anxiously under the 
table. “ Who are you ?” 

“ One of the aristocracy,” said Valentine. 

“One of the aristocracy?” and again Mr. 
Raven looked under the table, but really could 
see no one there. “ One of the aristocracy?” 
he repeated, looking earnestly in the face of 
Uncle John. 

“ I heard some one,” said Uncle John, “ say, 
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‘One of the aristocracy,’” and he also looked 
with great apparent anxiety beneath the table, 
although he perfectly well knew from whom 
the voice had proceeded. 

“Ahem!” repeated Valentine, throwing his 
voice this time beneath the easy chair in which 
Raven was sitting. 

“ Oh, you’re here, are you I” cried Mr. Raven, 
starting at once upon his legs, and upsetting 
the chair in question. “ Why, where on earth ! 
— tdbere can he be !” he continued. “ He must 
be somewhere!” And he looked round the 
room with an anxious eye, and turned the chair 
upside down with the view of making quite 
sure that the invisible one of the aristocracy 
was not in reality perched upon the frame. 

“I don’t see him,” observed Uncle John, with 
an air of mystery, which did him great credit. 

“Nor do I,” said Mr. Raven, “but then he 
must be here! — Again I ask, who are you!” 

“ Again I say, one of the aristocracy !” 

This was indeed held to be very strange. 
The idea of one of the aristocracy being con- 
cealed in his room, struck Raven as being 
about the most extraordinary thing in life. He 
had heard of nothing — read of nothing in history 
either ancient or modern — at all to be compared 
with it, and therefore said, “ What do you 
want!” 

“ To converse with you upon that great topic,” 
said Valentine. 

“ What right have you here! But come out 
and let’s have a look at you !” And he quietly 
winked at Uncle John — which wink seemed to 
signify that he simply wished to see him — that 
was all. 

“Pray be seated,” said Valentine. 

“I will not be seated till I see who you are.” 
“ Come, now, be calm.” 

“Calm ! I will not be calm. What business 
have you here, sir ! — who are you !” 

“One of the aristocracy!” said Valentine, 
with an emphasis which implied that he had 
said so before. 

Raven thought this indeed most mysterious, 
but he cried with great energy, “ Will you come 
out!” 

“Not lill you are perfectly tranquil.” 
“Tranquil ! I’ll summon my servants and 
expel you with the utmost violence !” 

“You have not the power. The power is all 
in the hands of the aristocracy.” 

“ We’ll see about that!” and he rang the bell 
with due desperation, and then paced the room 
with an air of some considerable dignity and 
importance. 

A servant now entered. 

“ Bring William and Thomas with you,” said 
Raven. “Tell them to come instantly, with 
John, and Coachman too, if they are below.” 
The servant, looking very droll — for he did 
not understand it — proceeded rather myste- 
riously to obey orders. 

“ I’ll guard the door,” said Uncle John, who 
enjoyed it very much, but kept his countenance 
pretty well; “and Val ! suffer no one to dart 
through the window !” 

Each now took his station, and Raven still 
walked about, chuckling at the idea of how he 
would trounce, when he caught the invisible 
one of the aristocracy. 


The servants entered. They all looked 
markably odd. They had done nothing' w - 
were they carpeted! 

“ Now you fellows,” cried Raven, who d 
them like slaves, and ruled them with a rod° t£ 
iron, because he didn’t belongto the aristoc/ !< 
“ search the room ! there’s some vagabond 
—find him out!” 

A change came over the countenances of'} 
servants. There was nothing to be char i 
against them, and as they naturally at the f v 
ment held that to be a blessing, they comment! 
a strict search, with unparalleled zeal. '[W 
looked under every chair, and into every creff 
sufficiently large for a mouse to be conceals 
but of course no human being could they se ' 
and they expressed themselves eventually w 
precisely to that effect. . 


“ You must find him somewhere,” said Rave 
“ I know he’s in the room !” And again tfc t . 
looked about with the utmost minuteness, ur.e 1 
they positively began to believe that their mastc- 
must have made a slight mistake ! 


“Ahem!” cried Valentine, seeing them v 
gether in one corner, and throwing his voice 
dexterously into the corner opposite. “ Ahem r 
“Now then!” cried Raven, “Now— now- 
secure him !” and away flew the servants to 
corner of the room from which the voice had 
apparently proceeded, prepared both to clutch 
and to torture the very first man whom ther 
saw. But they were able to see no man— ni 
ghost of a man. Their master had evidentlj 
made no mistake ; but then, where was the va 4- 
bond in question ! 

They found it impossible to tell. TheyconH 
not so much as conceive. 


“You’d better come out !” cried Coaclimati, 
desirous of conveying an idea of mercy bein» 
extended in the event of a voluntary surrender. 
“It’ll be all the worse for you if you don’t!” 

“Do you think so!” said Valentine, making 
his voice appear to come from another quarter 
of the room, and away the servants rushed to 
that particular quarter, but, of course, with no 
greater success. 

Where, where could he be! He was nowhere 
above — he must be beneath the carpet, and Coach- 
man was proceeding to pull the carpet up, but 
the rest acutely feeling that they, in that case, 
should have a most unpleasant job in the morn- 
ing, put a veto upon the proceeding in the simi- 
litude of a hint, that if they heavily trampled 
over every part of it, it would have a more im- 
mediate effect. 


They acted upon this suggestion — they die 
trample over it, and assuredly if any one hm 
been beneath, he would have known it: but, no 
they met with no lump — no obstruction— the 
carpet was perfectly smooth. 

They now began to feel that all must have 
been mistaken, and they looked at each othei 
with the view of imparting some idea of wha 
they felt, and there really appeared to be a per 
feet unanimity establishing itself among them 
when Raven cried, “Come! look about! lool 
about! I’ll have him found!” 

The servants obviously had an idea at thi: 
moment that it was all very well for Mr. Ravet 
to say, “I’ll have him found! I’ll have hiu 
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1 found !” but where were they to find him ! That 
was the grand point at issue. 

They did, however, recommence their search 
t: with the most praiseworthy diligence, looking 
^ again in every quarter in which they knew that 
they had looked, as well as in every quarter in 
; ; which they conceived that they had not. 

Again they relaxed. They really felt it to be 
<5 of no use. They were tired and very warm. 

Their collars and cravats were disarranged ; in 
: short, their exertions were upsetting each par- 
ticuiar thing which their natures had taught 
- them the expediency of keeping tidy. 

"r “Come, come !” cried Mr. Raven, on noticing 
c this natural disinclination on their part to do 
' more than the existing circumstances really re- 
quired. “I’ll nothave you give up. He’s about 
here somewhere. I will have him found.” 

|[ “Ahem!” repeated Valentine, finding that 
they required some slight additional “spur to 
prick the sides of their intent,” and they were 
all alive again in a moment. But they now 
looked angry and desperate; and, doubtless, if 
they had discovered any one then, they would 
have handsomely rewarded him for all their 
trouble. They only wanted to find him. They 
wanted nothing more. They knew, at that in- 
teresting moment, of no other wish than that ! 
But, unblest souls ! even that was denied them. 
They could .not discover the object of their 
search, although they really did run about the 
room with an energetic zeal, altogether unex- 
ampled. 

They stopped again to blow a little after a 
time. But Raven wouldn’t have it. He loudly 
insisted upon their keeping up the search, and 
as Valentine cried “ Ahem 1” again at this point, 
they flew across the room with renewed despe- 
ration, upsetting every chair which stood in the 
path of their flight. 

“What on earth is the matter 1” cried Louise, 
darting into the room at this moment. “ Good 
gracious, what in the world can it be!” 

Raven seized the arm of Valentine, and telling 
mm to take her away, promptly hurried them 
both out of the room. 

Rhe game was up. The real “ One of the 
aristocracy” was no longer present. Still, al- 
though they heard no more aheming, they, for 
a long time, continued to prosecute the search. 

Uncle John tried to calm Mr. Raven; but no- 
thing could banish from his mind the conviction 
that some one was still in the room. He thought 
it strange — of course, he thought it very strange 
~but then he felt it to be impossible for them 
. htwe been deceived. He wouldn’t believe 
V *’ e couldn’t believe it! But what was to be 
done! There were the servants panting with 
unspeakable energy, and really looking greatly 
atigued: they had searched every corner — 
every crevice — every hole — and yet could not 
tnd one of the aristocracy ! Why, it was mar- 
l ° us 1 Raven himself felt it to be marvel- 
ous; and, having eventually explained that he 
e t it to be so with great promptitude and point, 
e dismissed the sweating servants, who were 
really quite knocked up.and sat down with a sub- 
®P‘ r >t to argue the case with Uncle John. 

“ u 6 ^’ w * J at do you think of this !” said he — 
what do you think of this! It strikes me as 
ei ng rather of the ratherest!” 


“ I certainly heard a voice,” said Uncle John ; 
“I don’t think that I can be mistaken in that.” 

“Mistaken! I’d take my oath of it. I have, 
it is true, heard of imps and such cattle; and I 
have also heard that they are in the service of 
the aristocracy ; but I never had faith in the ex- 
istence of such things; and yet, what in the 
world could it have been! It is pretty clear 
now that there is no one in the room but our- 
selves. What think you !” 

“ Oh, that has been abundantly proved,” said 
Uncle John, and he looked with an air of mys- 
tery again round the room, which was then in a 
state of the utmost confusion. 

“ Well, I’ve seen and heard of many mar- 
vellous things in my lifetime, that’s clear; but 
this beats all that I ever saw or heard of! Dear 
me, though, what strange unaccountable things 
there are in nature to be sure ! I have heard of 
haunted houses; but I never heard noises in 
this house before!” At this moment, quite a 
novel idea seemed to strike him, for he at once 
seized the poker and thrust it up the chimney, 
which clearly contained his last hope. “No!” 
— no!” he continued, having brandished that 
instrument with infinite tact and dexterity in 
vain. “Well! this is extraordinary! I will 
not believe it to have been any supernatural 
thing ; and yet, what on earth could it have been! 
I’d give any money to know what it was.” 

“ You have no parrot in the house, I pre- 
sume !” said Uncle John. 

“Parrot! — bless your life, no! — nothing of 
the sort ! Besides, where is the parrot in nature 
that could articulate ‘one of the aristocracy’ 
with so much distinctness! No, that was no 
parrot !” 

Uncle John, of course, kept the whole thing a 
profound secret; and as he did so, Mr. Raven 
could make nothing at all of it. The more he 
tried to unravel the "mystery, the more entangled, 
in his judgment, it became ; and when he had 
so confused himself with conjectures— some of 
which were of a very extraordinary character — 
that he declared that he would puzzle himself 
no more about the matter, he most appropriately 
apologized for the way in which the peace of the 
evening had been disturbed, and, shortly after- 
wards, Valentine and his Uncle left the house 
inexpressibly delighted. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

In which Goodman is liberated from the Lunatic 
Asylum. 

Ox the following morning, Horace, who had 
been quite unsuccessful the previous day in 
convincing Walter of the perfect soundness of 
his advice, tried again to make him feel that, if 
he did not adopt the precise course he had sug- 
gested, their prospects would be gathered within 
the dark pale of ruin. 

“I suppose that you have been turning that 
point again over in your nob !” said he, alluding 
in the first place to the proposition for sending 
Goodman to a distant asylum in a fictitious 
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name, and in the second to the head of his 
honoured father: “I suppose you have deemed 
the point worth another thought'!” 

“I have,” replied Walter. 

“ Then of course you mean to go the whole 
quadruped?” 

Walter looked as if a slight interpretation 
were essential to a perfect understanding of that 
question. 

“ I say,” continued Horace, really marvelling 
at his father’s dense stupidity; “I say, of course 
you mean to do as I suggest, and have him taken 
off at once?” 

“Most decidedly not,” replied Walter. “I 
have considered the matter in all its bearings; 
I have looked at it in every conceivable point 
of view, and having done so, I have arrived at 
the fixed determination to set him free.” 

“Then of eourse.” said Horace, “we may 
just go and groan. We have not half a chance. 
We must go to the pups. In my view, there’s 
nothing now stares us in the face but lean, 
leaden-visaged, lantern-jawed starvation.” 

“ And what have we had for months staring 
us in the face but the most appalling wretched- 
ness ?” 

“Wretchedness! pooh! Don’t talk to me 
about wretchedness. Have we not had money ? 
— I will not contend that they cannot coexist; 
but he who is wretched with money is a fool, 
while he who is not wretched without it must 
be mad. Look at the wretchedness involved 
in starvation. Stop till we havn’t a dinner and 
can’t get one! then behold how enviable will be 
our position ! What multitude of friends we 
shall have pouring in ! — what lots of assistance 
they will be anxious to offer ! what mobs of 
grouse, pheasants and fawns will be sent when 
they know that our pantry is empty !” 

“ Aye, aye ! that is all very fine; but you look 
at the dark side of the picture.” 

“The dark side! — Show me, if you can, that 
that picture has a bright one ! — He must pursue 
one of two courses; he must either discard you 
and prosecute the matter no farther, or proceed at 
once against you for the recovery of that portion 
of his property which, of course, you are utterly 
unable to restore. It matters not a straw, there- 
fore, which he may choose; either must involve 
us in beggary.” 

“ But suppose we can persuade him that we 
believed him to be insane?” 

“ I can’t suppose any thing half so absurd.” 
“I’ve no patience with you, Horace!” ex- 
claimed Walter, pettishly. “A more rash and 
unreasonable fellow never lived! One can’t 
reason with you at all!” 

“ Oh ! of course not : I knew that last year ! — 
But do you mean to think that you’ll make me 
believe that you fancy yourself that he can be 
led to suppose that we entertained any such im- 
pression ?” 

“ I do ! — Can we not say that we were strongly 
recommended, in the first place, to have the ad- 
vice of two eminent physicians, and in the 
second, to place him under the care of Dr. 
Holdem — understanding that he was a most hu- 
mane man — when those eminent physicians 
had pronounced him to be insane?” 

“No doubt of it! — Of course we can say all 
this, and just as much more as we please. But 


that is not the grand point:— the quests* . 
will he believe it?” 

“My firm impression is, that he will; f 0f 
his friend — Valentine’s uncle — has promise!'" 
do all in his power to allay whatever ill w 14 
he may entertain towards us, we have but!’ 
play our cards well to win the game.” 

“Win the game!” echoed Horace, “jy. 
ever any man in the possession of all his w*' 
sed faculties, can cut away and stake his 
prospects in life upon an argument so palpaJ* 
rotten, is a thing which altogether surpasses J 
weak comprehension. But of course you 
have your own way !” 

“In this,” said Walter, firmly, “I W il], . 
have borne enough already. I’ll endure no more 
Whatever may be the result of his liberation 
liberated he certainly shall be!” 

“ Oh, well ; pursue your own course : I h av , 
nothing to do with it.” 


“Yes, Horace, you have: you have muchto 
do with it. It will be useless for us to opp 0Se 
each other now; but by acting in concert, » e 
may succeed at least in averting a great po r . 
tion of that calamity which you hold to be ij. 
evitable.” 

“Oh! if that’s it; if that’s what you mean' 
why of course I shall stick to you as tightly as 
mortar can stick to a brick. My only object 
was to show that the speculation was any thin» 
but a safe one; but as you are resolved to enter 
into it, and nothing can change you, why th e 
oracle must be worked in the best manner pos. 
sible. Of eourse I must be as anxious for his 
liberation as you are?” 

“Precisely; nay, more so: you must for 
months have been doing all you could to per. 
suade me to release him; but while I felt nan- 
rally anxious to do so, I reluctantly sacrificed 
that natural feeling to that which I conceived to 
be essential, as well to his immediate safety, as 
to his eventual restoration.” 

“ I see !” cried Horace, “ I see. It is not a bad 
move by any means.” 

“So that if even he should,” continued Wal- 
ter, “ be in the first instance bitter against me, 
the probability is that he will do something for 
you, which will at all events be one point 
gained.” 

“And a grand one!” cried Horace; “a grand 
one. I’ll work it. He shall be utterly amazed 
at the constancy and zeal with which I have 
been in the habit of advocating his cause.” 
“Here they are,” cried Walter, as a coach 
rattled up to the door, containing Uncle John 
and Valentine. “Come, you had better go 
with us.” 

“ Of course!” cried Horace ; “ I have to play 
the first fiddle, and in a case of this kind it’s no 
fool of a fiddle to play.” 

Valentine now entered to ascertain if they 
were ready to join Uncle John in the coach, and, 
on being informed that they were, he was about 
to return, when Horace arrested his progress. 
“ You are just the very fellow I want,” said he, 
unhooking what appeared to be a piece of coarse 
frieze from a peg in the passage, — “Just help 
me to get into my new pea. It’s a rum un. 
There’s no mistake about it.” 

Nor was there. It had two sleeves, two 
gaping pockets, and sundry large horn buttons 
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in front, which comprised its entire shape and 
make, and so exceedingly convenient was the 
thing upon the whole, that it might have been 
put on upside down, and worn with the tail 
round the throat, and the collar luxuriating 
about the knees without making any material 
difference in point of fit. 

“ Well, how do you like if!” said Horace, when 
Valentine had succeeded in getting as much of 
it on as the maker originally designed for that 
purpose ; “ what do you think of it!” 

“ Why it’s ugly enough,” replied Valentine. 

“That’s the beauty of it,” said Horace. “Nine 
and six! Lined with this blue business all 
regular. There were only two of them left. I 
wanted the Governor to have the other, but no, 
he wouldn’t bite: I did all that a man could do 
to inspire him with a high appreciation of the 
difference it would make in his personal ap- 
pearance; but it was no go: the Goth wouldn’t 
have it.” 

By this time Walter had entered the coach, 
and as Valentine and Horace immediately fol- 
lowed, they were the next moment whirled from 
the door. As they proceeded, Walter, Uncle 
John, and Valentine felt strongly disposed to be 
silent; but Horace displayed the most restless 
anxiety to explain to Uncle John how inexpres- 
sibly delighted he had been to find that that 
which he had been so long and so ardently 
striving in vain to effect had at length been ac- 
complished. “ The very moment I heard of his 
incarceration,” said he, whispering very mys- 
teriously in the ear of Uncle John, “ I begged of 
the Governor to have him home again that we 
might attend to him ourselves, for, although 
you know he might have been a little far gone, 
he might not have been dangerous, and if even 
he had been, we could have engaged a private 
keeper; but you see ” 

“Young man,” interrupted Uncle John, “it 
gives me no pleasure to hear any person speak 
against his father.” 

“You mistake,” rejoined Horace; “I was 
about to observe that his argument was, that as 
uncle would be much better treated in an asy- 
lum, he could not in justice to him consent ” 

u “1 see it all; I see it all,” said Uncle John. 
“I see it all. — I require to have nothing ex- 
plained. You are doubtless an intelligent, and 
a very amiable young man ; but, excuse me, I 
have something of importance to think of.” 

This certainly was not what Horace expected. 
He did not anticipate that a communication of 
so much interest and truth would have been 
received with so much coldness and apparent 
mcredulity. He, nevertheless, looked out of the 
window, and having examined the horses which 
drew them, observed that he would bet any man 
ten pounds to a tin pot that he would buy a 
much better pair of trotters for five-and-forty 
shillings any market-day in Smithfield ; and as 
this observation absolutely fell unheeded to the 
ground, he declared that he was not going to 
strike life into a lot of dummies, and, therefore, 
the whole of the remaining distance was accom- 
plished in silence. 

They now reached the hateful bastile, where 
ttncle John and Valentine anticipated a storm, 
°r which their companions were quite unpre- 
pared. The bell was rung; the gates were 


opened, the coach was ordered to wait, and they 
entered. Walter sent in his card, and they had 
scarcely reached the receiving room when the 
Doctor himself made his appearance. To Wal- 
ter he was particularly obsequious, and to Ho- 
race, who nodded knowingly, he was scarcely 
less polite, but when he recognized Uncle John 
and Valentine his countenance changed as if 
by magic, and he stepped back and looked at 
them with an expression of fierceness which 
was doubtless designed to be appalling. 

“Why these are the very men,” said he, 
“these are the very persons who burglariously 
entered my asylum for the purpose of stimu- 
lating my patients to break loose !” 

“We had no such object,” said Valentine. 

“ Silence 1” exclaimed Dr. Holdem, in a tone 
of authoritative thunder. 

“Silence!” said Valentine, contemptuously; 
“you are the keeper of an asylum it is true; but 
recollect that Jam not one of your patients!” 
The Doctor looked at him scowlingly through 
his beetle brows as if he only wished that he 
had been ! “ Do you know these fellows 1” said 
he, addressing Walter. 

“ Oh yes ; they are friends of my brother.” 

“ Friends of your brother ! They are enemies 
to society. They wish to let maniacs loose upon 
society! They came the other day and got over 
my wall, and would have set every madman I 
have in the place free, had my servants not 
been on the alert to frustrate their impudent 
design.” 

“It is false,” cried Valentine; “you miserable 
mass of wickedness, you know it to be false ! ’ 
“How dare you,” cried the Doctor;— “how 
dare you talk in this manner to me 1” 

“ I say again and again that it is false ! Vi e 
had no such design, and you know it.” 

“ We told you at the time,” said Uncle John, 
“that it was purely accidental.” 

“Purely accidental! It was purely acci- 
dental, I suppose, that you assisted one of my 
best patients to escape!— a raving maniac !— 
one whom I had had for a number of years, and 
who has never been heard of since ! that I sup- 
pose was also purely accidental!” 

“ By one of your best patients,” said Uncle 
John with great point; “I presume you mean 
one of those patients for whom you were best 
paid !” 

“What do you mean, sir! What do you 
mean by that gross insinuation! Iam not to 
be insulted with impunity, and I will not by any 
man, sir! — not by any man !” and he struck in 
an instant an extraordinary attitude, and squared 
at his antagonist, with grace it must be granted, 
but with a peculiarly cold-blooded aspect; while 
Uncle John, whose knowledge of the science of 
pugilism may be said to have been equal with 
that of the Doctor, had his eye upon his man, 
while he held his hat in one hand, and doubled 
up the other into a striking gladiatorial fist. 

“ Well done old pigswig !” cried Horace, giv- 
ing the Doctor a patronizing pat upon the 
shoulder; “you have been taking lessons lately 
I see ! Now keep up your nob, and hit straight 
from the armpits. You have nothing to do but 
to go in and win.” 

The Doctor scowled at the enemy with due 
darkness, and firmly maintained his appalling 
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position. He would not move a muscle, so per- 
fectly conscious did he feel that his picturesque 
attitude, being in the abstract terrific, had a ten- 
dency to strike an immense amount of awe into 
the soul of Uncle John. 

“We did not come here to fight!” cried Valen- 
tine, who had been standing between the belli- 
gerents, watching the outstretched arm of the 
Doctor very sharply. “ We came here to libe- 
rate our friend, Mr. Goodman.” 

The Doctor dropped his imposing guard, and 
looked earnestly at Walter. The last words of 
Valentine had so far unnerved him as to render 
him for the time being quite indisposed to do 
battle. “ I would speak a word with you,” said 
he to Walter. “Do me the favour to step into 
this room for one moment.” 

“If you desire,” said Uncle John, “ to do jus- 
tice to your brother; if you desire to keep faith 
with me; if you desire to have allayed whatever 
feelings of enmity injustice may have engen- 
dered in his breast, you will hold no private 
communication with that man.” 

“I desire nothing,” said Walter, “but that 
which is perfectly open and straightforward.” 
“Then you can have no objection to this mat- 
ter being arranged in the presence of us all.” 
“None whatever! None whatever! Decidedly 
not. Dr. Holdem, I am anxious to remove my 
brother forthwith..” 

“Aril I to understand that you wish to remove 
him now?” 

“ I wish to take him back with me this morn- 
ing.” 

“ What! as he is!” cried the doctor. “He is 
not fit to be removed. It will not be by any 
means safe to remove him.” 

“Is he so ill?” inquired Walter. 

“111! In his paroxysms, which have of late 
been unusually powerful and wild, he has been 
knocking himself all to pieces.” 

“ Indeed !” said Uncle John, who found it diffi- 
cult to control his indignation. “Let us see 
him. We shall then be able to judge of his fit- 
ness to be removed.” 

“ I have nothing whatever to do with you,” 
said the Doctor; “I have no knowledge of you 
in the transaction. With this gentleman only 
I have to deal.” 

“ Then be pleased to let him be brought,” said 
Walter, “ that we may see if we can with safety 
take him with us.” 

“ Well, well; if you insist, I have but to pro- 
duce him, and if contrary to my judgment you 
deem it safe for him to leave, you are of course 
at perfect liberty to take him.” 

“Thus,” said Valentine privately to Uncle 
John, as the doctor left the room, “Thus any 
man whom avarice or malignity may prompt 
can take the whole of this odious law of lunacy 
into his own hands ! lie can liberate, you see, 
as well as confine ; and yet the law, in an en- 
lightened age too, is the instrument with which 
he works !” 

“It is monstrous!” said Uncle John, “truly 
monstrous. It is amazing that such a law 
should be suffered to exist. 

“ If one political faction could incarcerate the 
other,” rejoined Valentine: “ if the little band 
who make up the majority of the House of 
Commons: if twenty or twenty-three members 
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were to be seized just before a division 
some party question, though they were ii? 1 ^ 
rated within the hour, a speedy remedy Wo J.' •' 
be found ; but I fear that until we can dra° f, ■ 
tion into it in some way, until we can jLe" ^ 
faction feel that its interests are either merf f 
ately or immediately involved, the glaring 3 
will not be removed.” 

“We shall see, my dear boy,” said Unci ' 
John. “We shall see. The thing cannot hav» i 
been properly tried. We shall see.” 

“ What an everlasting length of time this old 
unhappy pigswig is !” cried Horace. “I won. 
der whether nature has implanted in him the 
smallest idea of his being able to fight! j 
should like to be clear upon that point, because 
it is one of great public interest, inasmuch as i( 
she has, the fact ought to be exhibited at the 
British Museum among the rest of the natural 
phenomena forthwith. IsayVal! what wouldn't 
I give to see him set to in a regular ring with 
his match ! The magistrate who would inter, 
fere to put an end to such sport ought no longer 
to be in the commission of the peace. It would 
be one of the most interesting battles that have 
come off since knives, pikes, and daggers have 
been popularly patronized as an improvement 
upon British bone and muscle.” 

The door now opened and the doctor reap, 
peared. He was followed by three of his myr- 
midons, who supported in their arms a pale 
emaciated creature of frightful aspect, with hoi. 
low eyes, which seemed glazed with the film of 
death. It was Goodman ! 

“ My God !” cried Uncle John, as the tears 
gushed forth in torrents. “Why — why!” He 
was unable to articulate another syllable; his 
utterance was choked. 

Goodman feebly pressed his hand and that of 
Valentine, and having kissed them, held them 
still, and faintly whispered, “God will bless you, 
my dear friends ! — God will bless you!” but he 
seemed to be unable to shed a tear. 

The ruffians now placed him upon the sofa, 
and as Valentine naturally imagined that if 
Walter and Horace approached he might spurn 
them, which they still had the power to resent, 
as he was not yet free, he suggested to his uncle 
the policy of keeping them off if possible until 
the whole thing had been arranged. 

With this view Uncle John on the instant 
joined Horace, and urged the necessity for an 
immediate removal. 

“Then you think he is fit to be removed?” 
said Dr. Holdem. 

“ Decidedly,” replied Uncle John, “ and the 
sooner the better. It is the only thing that can 
in my judgment save his life.” 

“And do you think that he ought to be re- 
moved in that state ?” said the doctor, address- 
ing Walter. 

“ Why, I really cannot say,” replied Walter, 
displaying a strong disposition to waver. “I 
wish to be guided. If you think that he had 
better remain a few days longer where he is, 
why, perhaps it would be bptter.” 

“ My firm impression is,” — said the doctor— 
“and I have had some experience in these mat- 
ters — my firm impression is, that if you take 
him with you now, he will expire before you 
reach home.” 
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This settled the irresolution of Walter. It 
decided the point at once. His death was the 
very thing he most desired, for the will was in 
his favour then ! He therefore turned to Uncle 
John with alacrity, and asked him what he 
thought had better be done, when, finding him 
to be still strongly in favour of a removal, he 
said, “Well, it shall be so; I am anxious to be 
guided entirely by you. Dr. Holdem, we have 
decided on taking him with us.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor. “Very well. 
Do as you please; but remember you will 
have killed him, not I ! — Here,” he continued 
addressing one of the keepers, “tell Jones to 
make out Mr. Goodman’s bill immediately.” 

“The amount, without the items, will be suffi- 
cient,” suggested Uncle John. 

“The amount of the balance 1” cried the doc- 
tor. “ Bring it with you. Be quick.” 

“ Will you allow one of your men to tell the 
coachman to drive into the gates, that he may 
take up at once at your door!” said Uncle 
John. 

“No, I shall not,” replied the doctor; “I shall 
do no such thing. Nor will I allow the coach 
to come inside my gates. If you will take him, 
take him outside, and the sooner you are all 
gone the better. Now then, here is my bill,” he 
added, taking a slip of paper from the hand of 
his servant, and passing it on to Walter. 

“Bless me!” cried Walter, on looking at this 
document; “I had no idea of its being so much 
as this. Why, it was but the other day I paid 
up. However, I’ll send you the amount in the 
morning— of course that will do!” 

“By no means. I trust no man. The ac- 
count must be settled before I part with the 
patient. He is the only security I have for its 
discharge.” 

“Horace,” said Walter, “what money have 
you about you!” 

“Come, I like that,” said Horace. “That’s 
good. It’s about the richest thing I have heard 
for some time. Why, you know I’ve no money. 
j^ ne yer have! — you always take special care of 

“ What is the amount of it!” inquired Uncle 
John. 

“ thirty pounds and sixpence,” said Horace ; 
Had no idea of its being more than seven or 
eight.” 6 

“ How much did you bring !” 

“Just ten pounds.” 

“We shall be able to manage with that, no 
doubt. Val, my boy, give me your purse.” 

' alentine threw it from the sofa upon which 
he was sitting with Goodman, when thirty 
^'l^eigns and a sixpence were placed on the 

A sa id Uncle John, “ we will be off.” 

An d he placed one of poor Goodman’s arms 
round his neck, while Valentine placed the other 
round his, and having joined hands, they lifted 
'■m carefully up and carried him slowly to the 

coach. 

The moment they had entered, Horace pre- 
pared to follow, which Goodman no sooner per- 
ceived, than he shrunk back, and begged that he 
ni ',?v not su dered to come near. 

TT i ° Ur brother wishes to be with us,” said 
Vncle John, as Waller stood upon the step. 


“Well,” said Walter, “but where am I to 
ridel — with the coachman!” 

“ If you do,” cried Horace, “ where am 1 to 
ride ! That’s the point at issue ! But I suppose 
1 may hang on behind or tie myself to one of 
the spokes of the wheel, and be twirled round 
and round to town in that way. Of course I 
may do what I please with my body !” And he 
went at once to look at the state of things 
behind, but as he found the foot-board studded 
with formidable spikes, he returned on the in- 
stant and exclaimed, “ Now you must get inside. 
It’s all spikey behind — so you see if you ride 
with the jarvey there’ll be no room for me, 
unless I crawl into the boot, and consent to be 
smothered between two nose-bags.” 

“Do not detain us,” said Uncle John earnest- 
ly. “ Indeed, sir, you must not detain us. Surely 
there are plenty of other conveyances by which 
you can ride to town.” 

“There’s short stages passes every quarterv 
a nour,” observed the coachman, as he put up 
the steps and closed the door. “ There’s vun 
on em comen along now.” 

“Dear bless me!” observed Horace; “you 
don’t say so, Mr. Jarvis. Do you mean it!” 

The coachman looked at him; but, taking no 
further notice, mounted his box to obey the 
orders of Uncle John, to drive back with all 
possible speed. 

“ Well, if this isn’t gratitude,” cried Horace, 
as the coach dashed away, “ I don’t know what 
it is. I did expect— I won’t deny it— I did ex- 
pect to be cocked on the box with the. jarvey, 
but I did not expect to be mulled out of it al- 
together. This is what you get, you see, by 
doing an act of kindness ! But never mind, 
here is the stage : we shall be in town now as 
soon as they are. That’s one consolation.” 
Before, however, the coach reached the point 
at which thev stood, it very suddenly struck 
Walter that he had not a shilling ! He had 
brought but ten sovereigns out with him, and 
those he had given to Uncle John towards the 
payment of Holdem’s account. 

« Don’t hail the coach,” said he; “ don t stop 
the coach. We can’t ride. I’ve no money.” 

“ No what !” exclaimed Horace, almost petri- 
fied. “ No money !— But come, I say, governor! 
you don’t mean that!” , TT , , .... „ 

“ All that I had went to settle Holdem s bill. 

“I wish that Holdem’s bill were in Holdem’s 
breeches-pocket, and that his breeches-pocket 
were dangling just half-way down his throat. 
Here we have another proof of what men get 
by acts of kindness !— Well ! never mind. We 
must tramp it. It isn’t more than seven miles, 
or seven and a half, I suppose. Come along. 
But, I say! are you quite sure you havn t 
such a thing as a little sixpence, just to get us 
the ghost of a bait on the road !” 

“I havn’t a penny!” replied Water. 

“ Well, this is a blessing! There can’t be 
two rational opinions about it ! It s a pure un- 
adulterated blessing; one of those which pecu- 
liarly spring from an act of human benevolence. 
But, come, let us make a beginning!” And 
they did make a beginning; and they walked on 
and on with the most exemplary perseverance 
for six miles and a half, when they miraculously 
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met with a four-wheeled cab, which took them 
in triumph to the door. 


CHAPTER XLin. 

Contains an account of a breach of the privileges 
uf the Commons' House of Parliament. 

CoNTitAitY to the expressed conviction of the 
delicate and disinterested doctor, when Good- 
man arrived at the house of the widow — who 
was delighted to see him, for more reasons than 
one — he was not only alive, but, so powerful is 
the influence of the mind over the body, much 
better than when he left the asylum, and that 
which tended to reanimate him still more, was 
the sight of his valued friend Whitely, of whose 
escape he had been, up to that hour, uncon- 
scious. 

Notwithstanding these favourable symptoms, 
however, Uncle John at once sent for a cele- 
brated physician, and a general practitioner 
of some eminence. These gentlemen came 
promptly. They met at the house. Uncle John 
unreservedly stated the case, and when they had 
duly examined the patient, they decided that his 
frame had been so shattered, and his fine con- 
stitution so cruelly undermined, that although 
there was no immediate danger, his complete 
restoration would amount almost to a miracle. 

The fact of there being no immediate danger 
satisfied Uncle John for the time being. For 
the rest, he hoped ! — and he was a man with 
whom hope had great weight. He begged of 
them, earnestly, to pay all possible attention 
to his friend, and to call into action all the talent 
they possessed, and they in return gave him 
certain instructions, which he took great delight 
in having performed to the very letter. 

Of course, as the patient was excellently 
well nursed, having Uncle John, Whitely, the 
widow, and her two servants constantly attend- 
ing to him, Valentine was not much required at 
home. But if even he had been, it is question- 
able whether Louise would have spared him for 
two consecutive days, so imperative had she 
become, and so firmly did she insist upon his 
visiting her daily. It was therefore, perhaps, 
fortunate that there was no real necessity for 
his running counter to her wishes in this re- 
spect; and as there was none, no man could 
have been more constant in his attendance upon 
her who had obtained full possession of his 
heart. 

Now, it happened at this memorable period 
of British history, that the majority of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament, being com- 
posed chiefly of men of extraordinary sapience, 
and being, therefore, greenly jealous of their 
dignity and importance, moral, legal, and poli- 
tical, sought to establish to all eternity — First: 
That the virtue of their Will was superior to 
that of the British Constitution; and Secondly: 
That having elevated themselves above the 
Law, they had a clear and inalienable right to 
denounce and to repudiate the decision of any 
old fool of a judge who, in the due administra- 


tion of the Law, had nothing whatever but .k 
Law for his guidance. The marvellous wisd 
involved in these two eternal principles 
seen by the enlightened at a glance; but th 
particular species of diablerie which caused ik 
full development of that beautiful spirit, whi k 
forms the very essence of these two 'eterci 
principles, it will be highly correct to expl a j 
here, that the present stiff-necked generatin ' 11 
may understand that if any thing analooou 1 
should occur during their brief existence,^/ 
must not presume to set up their dark views |I 
opposition to the bright views of those wh 
compose by prescription the first assembly 0 °f 
the first gentlemen in the world. 

In the first place then, at the period in qu es . 
tion the libel laws in England were so extremely 
comprehensive that any thing was a foul and 
malicious libel at which any man chose to take 
offence. Of course the truth or falsehood coj. 
tained in that libel had legally a great deal to do 
with the matter, inasmuch as its truth was ad. 
duced in aggravation, and vice versa — it bein» 
held that “ the greater the truth the greater the 
libel,” truth having the greater tendency to pro. 
voke a breach of the peace, so that the Lbel 
which was most strictly true was the foulest and 
most malicious, while that which was really 
the most venial was the libel which contained 
the most infamous falsehoods. That such laws 
were just, may be rationally inferred from their 
existence; but, independently of this potent and 
indisputable proof, confirmation may be gather- 
ed from the recognized fact that innumerable 
petitions had been presented to the Commons’ 
House of Parliament, praying for their revision 
in vain. It is manifest, therefore, that the mem. 
bers of that day, in the fulness of their wisdom, 
conceived that the existing law of libel was so' 
equitable and sound that it ought to be neither 
repealed nor revised. 

Such being the admirable state of things 
then, a philanthropic publisher — who, having 
an eye to the improved morals of the rising 
generation, was unlike the generality of pub- 
lishers, inasmuch as he published works which 
others would have contemptuously rejected- 
found his celebrated name set forth in a certain 
report on the state of certain prisons, as the 
publisher of a certain book found in a certa.n 
ward in Newgate, in which certain young gen- 
tlemen had been with a view to their edification 
confined. 

As this was most true, it was of course a 
most foul and malicious libel, and the philan- 
thropist accordingly brought his action thereon, 
and as this did not succeed to his heart’s content, 
action upon action was brought for the self-same 
libel, notwithstanding the publishers of the libel 
were the servants of the House of Commons, 
and the members of the House of Commons had 
declared by resolution that they were privileged 
to authorize the publication of whatever libels 
#iey pleased, and upon whomsoever they pleas- 
ed, and that therefore, he who dared to bring an 
action for any such authorized libel, and all con- 
cerned with the plaintiff in such action, were 
guilty of a breach of the privileges of the 
House of Commons, and would be mercifully 
dealt with accordingly. 

Notwithstanding this, however, the plaintiff in 
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this case proceeded. He had at length obtained 
a comfortable verdict, and absolutely went on to 
execution. The servants of the House of Com- 
mons, of course, would not pay: their chattels 
were therefore seized by the sheriff and delibe- 
rately and ignominiously sold! What then, under 
these afflicting circumstances, did the majority 
of the House of Commons do! Why, stung to 
the very quick by the contumacious temerity of 
the wretches, they sent the plaintiff to prison; 
they sent the plaintiff’s attorney to prison ; they 
sent the attorney’s son to prison, and the attor- 
ney’s clerk to prison ; they also sent the sheriffs 
to prison, and here they stopped. But why ! 
Why did they stop at this point 1 Why did 
they not imprison all concerned in this villan- 
ous proceeding, from the judge to the broker, in- 
cluding the jury, counsel, officers, and all 1 This 
strong disinclination to do more than was ab- 
solutely essential to the vindication of their dig- 
nity is attributable only to their proverbial for- 
bearance. 

But that which made the matter worse, as far 
as the sheriffs were concerned, was the fact of 
their setting up a plea of justification! They 
pleaded, forsooth, that they were compelled to 
act as they did act by law ! which was perfectly 
monstrous, inasmuch as they were bound by an 
absolute resolution in direct opposition to the 
law to act in obedience to the will of those who 
had set themselves above it. They, moreover, 
pleaded that they could not have acted in oppo- 
sition to the law without violating their oaths; 

' which was more monstrous still, for what were 
their oaths 1 — what were they when compared 
with their manifest duty to the majority of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament! They were 
bound to obey the behest of that majority, as 
their imprisonment proved. The mere fact of 
their behest in this case being directly opposed 
to the law had nothing whatever to do with the 
matter. They were privileged to trample upon 
the law if they liked : they were privileged to 
establish whateverprivilegesthey pleased. Their 
power to create privileges for themselves, with 
the view of meeting every conceivable exigen- 
cy, was unlimited, and the only wonder is, that 
that high-souled majority, when they found them- 
selves vilified and ttenounced in all quarters, did 
not start a privileged periodical, wherein to 
lampoon their opponents right and left, and to 
choke — if they dared to bring their actions — to 
choke with the contumacious both Newgate and 
the Tower. Nearly all who composed that ma- 
jority would have contributed to such a peri- 
odical. They might have got it up without any 
assistance of a literary character, and brought 
’! °ut daily ; while, being a privileged publtca- 
tion, matters would not have been minced in 
any sensible degree. This is clearly what they 
ought to have done under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, and the fact of their having 
abstained from the pursuit of such a course 
shows the extent of their noble forbearance. 

Now this question of privilege as it was term- 
ii was in reality no question at 

all, there being no question about anything being 
a privilege which the majority chose to desig- 
uate a privilege — was one which the anti-aris- 
tocratic Mr. Raven entered into with infinite 
spirit. He happened to be on terms of close 


intimacy with one of the sheriffs, and their in- 
carceration was a source of great comfort to him, 
seeing that as he viewed it as an act of purely 
aristocratic tyranny, he entertained a lively hope 
that its tendency would be to bring the abhorred 
of his soul, the aristocracy, down. In this, 
however, Mr. Haven made a slight mistake. 
The aristocracy had little or nothing to do with 
it. 'There were members of the aristocracy in 
the majority, it was true; but then all their po- 
litical associations were with the democracy; 
and although they were joined by certain emi- 
nent men who had placed themselves politically 
in the aristocratic ranks, they were chiefly men 
of plebeian origin, whom Mr. Raven usually held 
in high esteem. 

The fact, therefore, of its being an essentially 
democratic movement proved the purity of its 
character, by affording a strong guarantee that 
there was nothing in it bearing the semblance 
of tyranny, it being proverbial that democrats 
cannot, in the nature of things, be actuated by 
any thing like a tyrannous spirit. 

Mr. Raven, however, did not care to look at 
the matter in this point of view. He contended 
that all power was in the hands of the aris- 
tocracy, and that therefore, every exercise of 
power was an act of aristocratic tyranny. “I 
am going to see these victims of your beggarly 
aristocracy, these martyred incarcerated she- 
riffs,” said he to Valentine.a few mornings after 
poor Goodman’s liberation. “ Will you ac- 
company me!” 

“ Oh yes ! I shall feel great pleasure,” said 
Valentine; “I should like to see them much.” 

The carriage was ordered, and they soon after 
started, Mr. Raven having put on his most 
haughty frown and screwed his lips into an ex- 
pression of contempt the most superb. 

“What do you think of this question!” said 
he on the way — “this unparalleled barbarous 
question !” 

« Why,” replied Valentine, “ my impression is 
that while on the one hand the particular pub- 
lication complained of ought not to be held to 
be a libel at all, on the other, if the servants of 
the House of Commons are to be privileged to 
write and publish what they please of any man 
with impunity, as we possess no security against 
the malignity of such servants, they may assail 

in their reports the reputation of any honourable 
man and plunge him and his family into inex- 
tricable ruin.” 

As this was an extremely narrow view of the 
matter, Mr. Raven agreed with every word, and 
contended, moreover, that the Commons’ House 
of Parliament had no constitutional right to 
create for themselves just what privileges they 
pleased, which was in the abstract particularly 
stupid. 

The carriage now stopped, and they alighted, 
and were ushered with others, by a remarkably 
thin individual, into the presence of two dark 
jolly looking gentlemen, who were in fact the 
martyred sheriffs. They did not appear to be 
much cut up : on the contrary, they looked rather 
waggish as if they would not have cared to 
intimate privately and confidentially that as 
a whole they rather liked it than not. One of 
them it is true seemed to want a change of air, 
for his breath was rather short, and he wheezed 
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sometimes slightly; but with this single excep- 
tion, they appeared to be perfectly easy in their 
minds, and absolutely induced the belief that 
they derived from their position a very considera- 
ble amount of secret satisfaction. Of course, they 
spoke firmly and boldly on the subject. They 
declared that they would never give in ! They 
had by some strange perversion of reason de- 
luded themselves into the conviction that in 
acting in direct opposition to the supreme will 
of the majority of the House of Commons they 
had actually done no more than their duty, and 
such being the case, they gave pointed expres- 
sion to their fixed and immovable determina- 
tion to suffer death rather than yield to what 
they denounced as a most tyrannous exercise of 
unconstitutional power. They couldn’t do it 1 
They wouldn’t do it! — their principles wouldn’t 
let them! They felt, of course, grateful to those 
affectionate friends who had done them the 
honour to visit them there in the dark foggy day 
of tribulation ; but as for surrendering to the 
tyrannous majority of the House of Commons! 
— they wouldn’t. 

Of course as these strong and undutiful ex- 
pressions reached the ears of those who com- 
posed the majority against whom they were di- 
rected, no merciful consideration could be hoped 
for from them. They were daring expressions, 
remarkably daring. The noble and jealous 
majority, who felt that they ought to be treated 
with the utmost deference by those whom they 
had incarcerated for a breach of their privi- 
leges, strongly disapproved of those expressions, 
and hence when, a few days afterwards a meet- 
ing was convened by the contumacious sheriffs to 
take into consideration the circumstances con- 
nected with their imprisonment, and to adopt 
such proceedings as might be expedient to effect 
their liberation, a deputation from that noble 
majority composed of half a dozen of the most 
popular statesmen — backed by a legion of indi- 
viduals, each of whom had been secured by a 
small retaining fee to advocate privilege for- 
ever ! — marched into the hall in which the meet- 
ing was to be held, about an hour before the 
regular proceedings were to commence. 

Having thus obtained possession of the place, 
they determined, instead of waiting for those 
tardigrade creatures whose province it was to 
lead the business of the meeting, to commence 
and carry on the proceedings themselves, and 
therefore one of the deputation stepped forward 
to propose that another of the deputation should 
be requested to take the chair. This produced 
some slight disapprobation, forasmuch as there 
were already a few “friends of fair play” in the 
room, they protested against the under-sheriffs — 
whom the sheriffs had deputed to attend — being 
thus by a dignified manoeuvre forestalled. 

“ Gentlemen !” said the proposer, addressing 
the retainers, “ is it your wish that our old and 
tried friend should take the chair!” 

In the midst of a slight senatorial yell, the 
question was nominally seconded and carried 
with surpassing unanimity, and the old and tried 
friend vaulted into the chair in the due course 
of nature. 

“ We are met here to-day,” said that states- 
man, “to discuss a vital principle of extraordi- 
nary vitality.” 


“You have not been elected to the chai i» ■ 
cried one of the friends of fair play. 

“Havn’t I?” said the statesman. «jy ■' 
mind, I am in it!” and he winked atthesen 6 ' x 
tors around him. “I am not going to make 3 u 
long speech,” he continued. “ Has any genii 3 n 
man a resolution to submit to the meeting!’' t 
“I have a resolution!” cried a remarkaM t 
senator, who took great delight in beholdin* j 
dead bodies, and prided himself especially n p J t 
the statesmanlike quality of making faces of a j 
character peculiarly grotesque. “I have ate 1 
solution to propose.” 

One of the friends of fair play here protester! i 
against the irregularity of the proceedings. r 
“ Why, your honest and straightforward chair, 
man,” exclaimed the remarkable senator, “asked i 
if any one had a resolution to propose. I an , 
swer, yes, I have one.” 

“ I beg to rise to order,” said a gentleman 
who was at that time well known in the city, ’ 

“ Order!” cried the remarkable senator; “whr 
there’s no disorder now, except that which von 
make.” 

The gentleman, however, insisted upon sug. 
gesting, that, in their eagerness to do business 
they had forgotten to read the requisition, which' 
just for the sake of quieting that gentleman, was 
borrowed and read. 

“Now,” said the senator, who was still on his 

legs, “we have every thiDg regular, and ” 

“ But,” interrupted an enemy to privilege, “we 
want fair play !” 

“ Why, the gintleman who calls for fair play,” 
cried one of the deputation, who boasted of hav. 
ing tropically a tail with seven million supple 
joints, “is ugly enough to be angry. Did ye 
iver now say sich an ugly baste! Be me soul, 
thin, he’s ugly in the extrame.” 

This sound and unanswerable argument in 
favour of the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, and consequently in favour of the incar- 
ceration of the sheriffs, had an electric effect, 
and again cleared the way for that remarkahle 
senator, who was still in possession of the chair. 
“ We have to consider,” he resumed — “we have 

to consider, in the first place ” 

“ Down ! down !” shouted the friends of fair 
play. 

“ Indeed !” said the senator, with an expres- 
sion of contempt. “ Down ! down ! Don’t you 
wish you may get it! Down! who’s to doit! 
Who’ll put me down! that’s what I ask : who’ll 
put me down! Down ! It won’t do ! It’s no 
go ! It’s been tried on before.” 

“Are you a freeholder!” demanded one of the 
friends of fair play. 

“Am I a freeholder! there’s a pretty fellow! 
there’s a most sensible animal ! Why the fel- 
low must be a natural fool to ” 

Here there were loud cries of question. 
“Question!” cried the senator. “The ques- 
tion is too much for you. You have too much 
stupidity to understand the question. I am nol 
at all surprised at a lot of idiots bawling oul 
‘question ! question ! question !’” And the sena- 
tor, screwing up his legislatorial mouth, gave 
interesting imitations of the various tones it 
which the word question was capable of beins 
uttered. 
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' An elderly gentleman on the hustings here 
a ” had the unblushing audacity to call “ Order.” 
11M ; “I wish,” said the senator, with infinite pro- 
1 “■ priety, “that I had a straight waistcoat for that 
old lunatic.” 

asa! i ; This observation was greatly applauded, but 
me!c before the applause had died away another gen- 
a r ® tleman, who was dressed rather better than any 
111 • member of the deputation, suggested the pro- 
P rt ;- priety of the speaker confining his remarks to 
the object for which the meeting had been called. 
‘ What do you mean!” cried the senator. “ Who 
is this man-milliner who dares to interrupt me! 
ere F What has he done with his band-box!” 
fe ■ At this interesting stage of the proceedings 
rre - the under-sheriffs entered with their friends, 
* among whom were several highly influential, 
lost but grossly deluded magistrates of the countv. 

They proceeded at once to the platform, and one 
f® °f the under-sheriffs had the daring to request 
ii-: the statesman who occupied the chair to give it 
law 1 «?■ To this cool, but extremely audacious re- 
wft quest, of course that great statesman refused to 
concede. “I am here,” said he, “and here I 
tips s dck, and no mistake about it!” — an appro- 
otf priate observation which called forth a remark 
ioi,r from the under-sheriff, to the effect, that an at- 
e 0 tempt had been made to corrupt the meeting, 
which remark had no sooner been uttered than 
still a rush was made from the back of the platform, 
ini- of which the object was obviously to hurl the 
ills 1 under-sheriffs and their influential friends head- 
long into the body of the meeting, 
fait- There were many superficial individuals at 
edfi! mis time present, who conceived that this was 
nk not precisely the fashion in which a great prin- 
!'■ °ught to be discussed ; but then these in- 
mil dividuals really knew nothing at all about the 
niatter: they foolishly imagined that it was the 
,(S duty of the deputation to allow the sheriff’s 
f [C rtends to be heard, whereas it was their duty — 
t 'S which they owed to that majority whom 

ney fairly represented — to silence the sheriff’s 
jlB n ®ud s , by all the means at their command. 

•I he under-sheriffs, notwithstanding, kepttheir 
,j- that physical inflexibility by which 

old bad men are in the aggregate characterized, 
and a regular battle ensued. The deputation 
emselves were particularly active, while the 
• pint and courage developed by their retainers 
ere admirable in the extreme. They tore down 
1 e ,P art ^ lon that enclosed the platform, as if it 
a been touch-wood, and crumbled the chair- 
n s table into one chaotic mass of infinitesi- 
mal dust. 

T !! e Riot Act! The Riot Act!” exclaimed 
, e ° bastardly enemies to unlimited privi- 
thp e ’n an ^ the under-sheriffs actually did read 
frie , l °!, Act ’ anc * quitted the room with their 
tin n f l co "’ards, leaving the noble deputa- 
n ot the majority of the Commons’ House of 
hiv ' ament ' n ^ possession of the field, after 
e ' n ” trmtuphantly struck the conviction into 
Hu!' T tish hfeast, that both in and out of the 
1 s e they were resolved to reign supreme ! 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Shows what curious creatures ladies in love may 
appear. 

Ix the course of their lives, men frequently 
find their estimate of the character of ladies to 
be incorrect ; and although it may occasionally 
happen — say once in an age — that a lady will 
mistake the real character of a man, the strik- 
ing truth involved in the position loses none of 
its legitimate force, for it has but to be experi- 
enced to inspire the soul with a due apprecia- 
tion of its purity and importance. 

It does not, however, by any means follow of 
necessity, that when circumstances prompt men 
to form a second estimate, the second must, be 
more correct than the first, for the qualities of 
ladies, especially if they be loveable, lovely, and 
young, are so variously developed and concealed, 
that a man can make sure of being somewhat 
out, only, when after having added the little 
items up, he discovers that he has reckoned the 
amount to be an angel. 

It will hence be perceived, that how various 
and irreconcilable soever may be the estimates 
of men touching this exiremely interesting point, 
it is perfectly possible for the first to be the true 
one, albeit the probability inclines to the second. 
It is, however, strictly within the scope of the 
imagination to conceive that they may in some 
cases be equally wrong, and in order to prove 
this remarkable fact, it will be necessary to ex- 
plain how Valentine, after having formed his 
first estimate of the character of Louise, was 
induced to form a second, and how that was 
found to be quite as incorrect as the first. 

He had for some time observed what he con- 
ceived to be an inexplicable change in the gene- 
ral tone and bearing of Louise. She had become 
in his view more imperative, more haughty, 
more assuming, and laboured apparently to 
make him understand that she had an inalien- 
able right to insist upon his devoting the whole 
of his time and attention to her. Whenever he 
failed to call precisely when she happened to 
expect him, she would address him in a style 
which bore the semblance of asperity, and de- 
mand to know the reason ; when, if he did not 
explain to her entire satisfaction, she would turn 
from him at once, and for hours sit sullenly si- 
lent alone. 

Of course Valentine did not approve of this 
mode of displaying affection. He felt that she 
might love him indeed, fondly, passionately: 
still he conceived that the object she had in 
view was to make him her slave, to which his 
spirit would not allow him to submit. His feel- 
ings towards her were of the purest and most 
affectionate cast: he had cherished those feel- 
ings from the first, and still fostered them fondly, 
albeit he had been led to suspect that she was 
not that sweet-tempered, mild, calm, gentle crea- 
ture his heart induced him originally to believe 
her lo be; but when he discovered, or thought 
he had discovered, that she presumed upon the 
existence of those feelings and appeared to take 
delight in wounding, playing with, and tyran- 
nizing over them, he naturally felt that if the 
spirit by which she was actuated were not 
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promptly checked, it would eventually acquire 
too much strength to be subdued. 

The more he tried, however, to accomplish 
the task he had proposed, the more impatient 
she became. He remonstrated calmly, and 
delicately pointed out the folly of giving way to 
a habit which could be productive of nothing 
but discontent. “My dear Louise!” he would 
exclaim, “ why do you thus strive to make me 
wretched! Why assume a false character! 
This is one to which I am sure you have no real 
claim, and I cannot for the life of me conceive 
what pleasure you can derive from its assump- 
tion, when you know it to be a source of unhap- 
piness to me.” 

“Sir,” she would reply, “understand that I 
am not to be schooled like a child. I will not 
be spoken to thus. I cannot bear it. It dis- 
plays an overbearing disposition to which I will 
never submit. If I am so odious that my society 
is the source of pain to you, I do not conceive 
that you are bound to endure it. There are 
others more amiable, more calculated doubtless 
to impart pleasure. I am therefore surprised 
that you do not prefer their society to mine.” 

These, and other remarks of a similar cha- 
racter had the effect of inducing Valentine to 
believe, that while her ostensible aim was to 
monopolize the whole of his time and attention, 
her latent object was to tire him out, and thus to 
force him to do that which she was anxious to 
avoid doing directly herself. He knew that on 
the death of her father she would be mistress of 
some considerable wealth ; he knew that Raven 
belonged to the mere monied aristocracy, and 
that his purse-proud spirit had been imbibed to 
some extent by Louise; it was, therefore, but 
natural for him to imagine that, on its being dis- 
covered that his expectations were nothing at 
all comparable with hers, her father had prompt- 
ed her to resort to some indirect means of break- 
ing off what he considered an ineligible match. 

Of course he no sooner conceived this idea 
than he resolved to absent himself at least for a 
time. There had been nothing in Raven’s con- 
duct towards him to justify such an impression, 
while his hopes were in favour of its being 
utterly false; still he felt himself bound, as a 
matter of common justice to himself, to have 
recourse to the only available mode of ascertain- 
ing if the notion he had conceived were well- 
founded or not. 

He accordingly ceased to visit as usual, and, 
as he kept away for two entire days without 
hearing one word from Louise, he began to be 
particularly wretched in the conviction that 
what he had imagined was really correct. On 
the third day, however, his hopes revived, when 
he saw Raven’s carriage drive up to the door. 
He was, of course, “ not at home,” but that was 
perfectly unnecessary, seeing that Louise, who 
was alone in the carriage, simply inquired after 
the state of his general health, and, having sent 
in her father’s card, drove off at once. 

The lightness and freedom with which Valen- 
tine, after this, breathed were remarkable. He 
actually began to feel himself again, and it 
really required but little to reassure him that 
Louise loved him still. 

“Why, Val,” said Uncle John, who entered 
the room as the card was brought up. “ What 


is the matter, my boy, between you and v I 
lady love — anything wrong!” 

“ I am not quite satisfied,” said Valenti^ f 
“ Not quite satisfied 1 — then you ought to- ' 
That’s my impression -you ought to be san 6- J 
tied. What would you have! SShe is intei- 115 
ing, amiable, beautiful, intelligent. What^ 1 ' 
can you desire!” %e .‘ 

“ Sincerity !” replied Valentine. 

“And do you mean to tell me that she is, i 
sincere! Pooh, absurd! I’ll not believe if, {a ; 
is full of sincerity; that girl is all heart, 1 
know it: I am sure of it! Val, you must,, 
have such fancies. You deceive yourself whii* 
you trifle with her, and no man has a right!* 
play with the feelings of a woman.” 

“That, I am sure I have no desire to do; h,, 
she appears to take pleasure in trifling ^ 
mine.” 

“ Why, of course! They all do it. You ought 
to know that. It is a thing which every u a , 
must expect. It is their province, but their ob- 
ject is simply to see what men are made of.” 
“That may be very correct,” said Valentine- 
“they may ail be coquettes more or less; but i 
fear that, as I am not rich and they are, the i®. 
pression of Raven is that Louise, by marryi®, 
me, would be to some extent sacrificed.” 

“ Sacrificed !” exclaimed Uncle John, with an 
appropriate look of indignation. “Why what 
does he mean by that ! What does he mean by 
his daughter being sacrificed! Does he take 
you for a pennyless beggar! Never enter the 
house again, my boy! Show your indepenl- 
ence! — sacrificed indeed!” 

“ Recollect I have no proof of this being hj s 
impression.” 

“ But have you any reason to suppose it tobe 
so!” 

“ I cannot say that I have any strong direct 
reason to believe it.” 

“ But has he ever hinted such a thing! Has 
he ever in any shape given you the slightest 
intimation of any thing of the kind!” 
“Never.” 

“ Then how came you to entertain the no- 
tion!” 

“Simply because I have of late observed a 
change in the manner of Louise.” 

“Is that all? Why you silly fellow! Didy on 
ever expect to find her always the same? do you 
not know that all women are as variable as the 
wind? A change in her manner! why, they 
are always changing. They are continually al 
it! And so because she has simply done that 
which is recognized generally as being one ol 
their privileges, poor things ! you considei 
yourself justified in supposing that she is am 
ious to discard you in consequence of her pecu 
niary expectations being somewhat more bril 
liant than your own ! Don’t be stupid. Go a; 
usual. If, indeed, any hint of the kind be given 
you will know how to act; leave the house tha 
very instant and never enter it again. But 
don’t believe any thing of the sort. The girl i 
passionately fond of you. I am sure of it. Cat 
you imagine that she would have called her 
this morning if her object were what you sus 
pect it to be? Is it likely? My boy, you d 
her an injustice. Go to her at once. You ar 
wounding her feelings, which you ought as 
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■ T0,i ^man to be anxious to avoid. Depend upon it, 
Val, she is a good little creature. She is the 
J -very sort of a girl with whom, if I were again 
"^ytiing, I should be likely to fall over head "and 
11 11 ears in love.” 

As the firmness, as well as the birth of aflec- 
' -tion, in a great degree depends upon our views 
being backed by the judgment of others, Valen- 
tine heard this with pleasure. He felt at the 
'at time quite sure that the opinion expressed by 
ien Uncle John was correct, and therefore made up 

- his mind to call the following morning. In the 

- evening, however, while engaged in a conversa- 
Ijon touching the villany of Goodman’s rela- 

s at fives, a note superscribed by Louise and em- 
blazoned with the flaming crest of Raven, was 
r: brought into the room, with the information that 
ilg the servant had been desired to wait. 

The note was immediately opened, of course, 
Ik; and the following were found to be its aflection- 
to ate contents: — 

i : ‘ Miss Raven has to apologize for having thus 

taken the liberty of troubling one so superior in 
<iz every respect to herself; but as she has the 
* P resum ption to conceive it to be possible that he 
may condescend to state whether she may ex- 
pect him to honour her with a call to-morrow 
morning, and if not, whether she will be jusli- 
ed in expecting ever to have that high honour 
a P! n; . she dumbly begs the favour of some 
s ight miormation on the subject, albeit she is 
u y aware of its being one which to him is 
: extremely displeasing.” 

Twice Valentine read this affectionate note, 
emg naturally anxious to understand all its 
pecu lar points and bearings, and then smiled 
e submitted it to Uncle John, who having 
aughed very merrily, handed it to Whitely, 
lip°r, 'j ^ 10111 *' had a totally different effect, for 
in S ™ te ? rs ( h e moment he saw it, and on be- 
( hf, s / 0 D S‘P P r o e d to state the reason, explained 


nif»i ,T aS m conse ffuence of its being pre- 
se j like the handwriting of her, by whom 


fifteen 
honoured, 


years before, he had been shamefully dis- 


„w? ,e l s roy'ife and soul!” said Uncle John, 
■yay, how was that?” 

“Some day,” replied Whitely, “ I will explain. 
*i 01 ?& sa ^ la ie — a tale of wretchedness on 

frp.h ? 6 lan h' and infamy on the other;” and 
the . CarS £ us h e d forth as he looked again at 
u ' ln g, which appeared to call up recollec- 
WK°f a< ; l l larac ‘ er the most painful. 
w-k e vv h>tely was thus occupied, Valentine 
, I P re parmg to answer the note. He knew 
'"begin, “ My dear Louise ?”— No, that 
At Ip» T ? 0- ■ “Madam?” no: nor would that, 
swer • ’ !avin S decided upon sending an an- 

th P 111 ? s .'P* e corresponding with her own for 
me time being, he wrote thus:— 

who' lSS ^ aven * s hereby informed, that he, 
ar i ' s f l J I ’' nense superiority has been so happily 
seen *tdged, will have the peculiar conde- 

th,> m l ° n t0 hoaour Miss Raven with a visit in 
me morning.” 

Drhto S *' e 'h" u ?ht very fair and highly appro- 
he , c " nsi de r ing; and, having despatched it, 
fereno » , n resume 'he conversation having re- 
M'hii a l ° “ 00 dman’s position with his brother, 
whh l a Was ’ however, then deeply engaged 
us own thoughts, while Uncle John seemed 


quite disposed to commune with himself in si- 
lence; and, therefore, as Valentine also had pri- 
vate considerations to entertain him, the sub- 
ject was not renewed, and they all retired early. 

Valentine slept most soundly that night, rfis 
rest had, for sometime previously, been broken. 
He had had dreadful dreams: nay, his vivid 
imagination had actually, on one occasion, 
placed him in a position from which — although 
hotly pursued by a mob of individuals whom 
he wished to avoid — he was utterly unable to 
stir an inch ! — which was very unpleasant. His 
mind was now, however, comparatively tran- 
quil; and as he, in consequence, made up to 
some extent for the sleep which he had lost, he 
rose in the morning very sensibly refreshed, 
and, having eaten an unusually hearty break- 
fast, proceeded to keep his appointment with 
Louise. 

“I wonder,” thought he on the way — “I 
wonder how she will receive me ? Angrily, per- 
haps — perhaps coldly — perhaps with a smile.” 
He could scarcely tell which of the three was 
the most probable conjecture, although it may 
just as well at once be confessed, that, as his 
hopes were with the last, he incl’ned to the be- 
lief that the greatest amount of probability rested 
decidedly upon that. 

The thing was, however, soon proved. He 
reached the house, and was shown into a room, 
in which Louise sat in state. He approached 
her: she bowed with that peculiar grace which 
freezes on the hottest day in June. He took 
her hand ; she withdrew it. He attempted to 
kiss her! — she would not allow that attempt to 
succeed, but waved her hand towards a chair in 
the distance. 

“Louise,” said he, tranquilly, “may I know 
your object in wishing me to visit you this 
morning ?” 

“Sir, my object was to ascertain why you 
treat me with contempt. I conceived that if 
even you had no regard for me, you at least 
had the feelings of a gentleman. But it appears 
that even in that I h^vebeen grossly deceived.” 

“ You are inclined to be severe, Miss Raven,” 
said Valentine, good-humouredly. 

“Not more so than circumstances warrant. 
If, after having been but too successful in in- 
ducing me to believe that your professions were 
sincere, you discovered in my character, or 
general conduct, any thing calculated to render 
my society painful, why had you not the manli- 
ness to avow it? — why absent yourself from 
me without a single word of explanation — 
without uttering a syllable having reference to 
the cause? Is it gentlemanlike ? Is it — ” ' 

“ Miss Raven, shall I call to-morrow morning? 
The probability is, that you will then be more 
calm.” 

“I am sufficiently calm now, sir. I shall 
never be more calm until you have explained 
to me that which seems attributable, not to 
mere caprice, but to something far worse. 
What have I done? What offence have I com- 
mitted? Why have you not called here as 
usual? Give me a single reason for your ab- 
sence, and then at least I shall know how to 
act.” 

“ Louise, I will be frank with you,” said Va- 
lentine, who still preserved his calmness; “I 
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will candidly explain to you the cause of my 
absence. When I first had the pleasure of see- 
ing you, and for some time after I had discovered 
jmur residence, it was not alone your beauty by 
which I was enthralled, although to that I was 
never insensible — ” 

“Sir!” interrupted Louise, “I am axvare that 
we are all sufficiently open to flattery: but allow 
me to suggest, that there are times at which it 
becomes too palpable to be pleasing. I demand 
to know, as briefly as possible, the reason why 
you have absented yourself from me?” 

“ Upon my word, Miss Raven, you are some- 
what imperious.” 

“ Have I not a right, sir, to demand this, after 
what has happened? What was the cause?” 

“ Briefly this : I have noticed, of late, an extra- 
ordinary change in your conduct towards me, 
and, conceiving that my presence had become 
somewhat irksome, I — ” 

“ How could you possibly imagine any thing 
of the kind, when you know that I have done all 
in mv power to induce you to call more con- 
stantly than ever?” 

“Nay, nay, hear me out. Having conceived 
this, I felt that there must be some motive, some 
secret cause for so sudden a change ; and, bein°- 
utterly unconscious of having done aught to 
induce it. I naturally attributed the fact to your 
knowledge of my expectations, in a pecuniary 
point of view, being grately inferior to your 
own.” 

“ What have I to do with pecuniary expecta- 
tions? Have I ever inquired what they were? 
Have I ever dropped a syllable which could be 
construed into a hint upon the subject? Never! 
But you conceal the real cause, which lies 
deeper. You once saved my life; and saved 
the life of my father, and, therefore, know that 
I am bound to you in gratitude for ever. You 
presume upon that, and hence trifle with, and 
trample upon my feelings; or if not, you have 
been introduced to some brilliant coquette, some 
fascinating creature, more accomplished and 
highly connected than myself, in whose society 
you experience more pleasure than in mine, and 
to whom you devote all your happier hours.” 

“ Indeed, Louise, you do me wrong, and I feel 
that in your calmer moments you will acknow- 
ledge, at least to yourself, that your expressed 
views on both points are baseless and unjust.” 
“You then wish me to believe that, although 
you thus shun me, you neither take advantage 
of the circumstance I have named, nor court 
the society of another? You wish me to believe 
this ?” 

“ I wish you to believe, that although my 
affections are fixed upon you firmly, I never 
will consent to be a passive, abject slave, to be 
tyrannized over, and tortured perpetually by the 
violence of her from whom I ought to expect 
nothing but gentleness and love.” 

“ You understand, sir, of course,” said Louise, 
with great dignity, “ that, at least as far as I am 
concerned, you are perfectly free.” 

“It would give me great pleasure to make 
you understand, that, at least as far as I am 
concerned, these strong bursts of passion are 
very painful.” 

“ You would have me then endure all in 
silence ! — though spurned, shunned, contemned, 


and treated with every other species n f 
- tumely, I must be silent! She to who 
' have devoted the last three days mav rf 
but be assured that I will not.” 3 ao 'hi 
“ The last three days I have devoted to it, 
poor old gentlemen of whom I have J , 
quently spoken.” 

“ Assuming such to have been the case 
that would not justify your conduct to TO ' e eV ', ’ 
you derive more pleasure in the society 0 f’, 
old lunatics than in mine, I, of course, f ee i ? ! 
tered, and can only, under the circum sta „ 1 
say that you had better return to it at once” 

* “I wili do so, if you wish it.” 

“ Y'ou will ?— You will leave me?” 

“Most certainly,” said Valentine, and hem ! 
on the instant. 

“Go,” said Louise, who bit her lips violent! 
and turned pale with passion. — “I have no riot; ' 
no wish, to detain you. By all means sir 6 - 1 
But remember, if you do, if you do le’ave'm 
thus— never, never— my heart will break' 
cannot bear it — ” 

“Louise!” cried Valentine, who flew to he 
side instantly, and caught her in his arms 
she was falling. She had fainted. The persn 
ration stood like dew upon her brows, whic 
were icy cold, and she looked pale as deatl 
For a moment he felt paralyzed.— He knew nt 
how to act. He gazed upon, and kissed her 
but no sign of reanimation appeared. H 
reached the bell, still bearing her in bis arm; 
but the rope seemed useless. He tried th 
other. The shock was far too great for that- 
came down as instantaneouly as if it had bee 
held bv a single thread, but before it descend* 
he had unconsciously made sufficient noise t 
alarm all the servants, of whom four rushed, a 
once, into the room, in a state of great excite 
ment. 

Of course, they were all stunned on behold 
ing Louise, like a dead individual, in Valentine’ 
arms ; but the attitude of the coachman was the 
most picturesque, although many might hav 
admired the repose of the porter, an extraordi 
nary-looking, sentimental scoundrel, whose 
comprehensive mind teemed with horrid sus 
picions, and whom the scene struck physical! 
tranquil. 

“ My goodness me, what is the matter !” criei 
the lady’s maid, in whose peculiar apron hat 
been established two remarkable pockets, whicl 
were always as open as the day. “My deal 
Miss! — come!— poor thing! — Run ahd fetcl 
the Eau de Cologne,” she continued, addressin; 
one of the servants. “ It is lying on the tabli 
—a long, narrow bottle, all neck! Y'ou veil 
find it — but stay: I’ll run myself.” 

“You had better remain,” said Valentine 
“you had better not leave.” 

“Tell Susan to get it then: tell her to rnakt 
haste ! I hope to goodness her papa will no 
return before she recovers; if he should, there’l 
be such a to do! My dear young lady! — lool 
up! I never saw her so before. I never did 
I cannot think what it could be. I cannot con 
ceive. Susan! Susan! What a time the gir 
is, to be sure. But there’s no getting any thin§ 
done unless one does it one’s self. Coachman 
see after Susan. What can she be about?” 
Susan entered, and the Eau de Cologne wat 
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applied to the nostrils, the temples, and palms 
of Louise, who eventually sighed, and thus at 
once dispelled Valentine’s fears. That sigh 
was the prelude to her recovery. Her bosom 
began to heave with its usual freedom ; the 
blood gradually returned to her aheeks, and she 
looked round with perfect self-possession. 

“Lead me to my room,” said she, faintly, to 
the servants, who carefully raised her from the 
sofa. “I am better, much better, but I shall 
there be more quiet and at ease.” 

Valentine offered his hand, which she pressed 
and kissed warmly, and as she left him, he 
fondly conceived that her gaze developed a 
pure and affectionate heart. 

“She still loves me,” said he, on being left 
alone. “She cannot conceal that; but as her 
peace of mind as well as my own is involved 
in this struggle, I must not yield now. It is 
lamentable that she thus allows angry passions 
to disguise the beauty of her natural affections, 
but more lamentable still would it be if those 
passions were allowed to gain a permanent 
mastery. It is clear that my impressions were 
false. She has no wish to break off the connec- 
tion. Her object is simply to contend for her 
own supremacy, with a view to the establish- 
fflent ot a species of domestic despotism, which 
all experience proves to be pernicious; nay, 
utterly destructive of the happiness both of her 
''ho is the ruler, and of him whom she rules, 
leel that I am as little inclined as most men 
10 i* ^ ome stic tyrant, but this spirit must be 
checked; and as I imagine that I possess suf- 
ncient influence to check it, I consider myself 
ound to exert that influence by all the means 
31 my command.” 

Being unable to ring the bell, he now desired 
* e peculiarly sentimental porter, who was still 
engaged in turning up the yellows of his eyes 
utthe hall, to make the necessary inquiries, and 
laving at length ascertained that Louise had 
-ompletely recovered, he at once left the house, 
attn a firm determination to carry the object he 
au proposed to himself into effect. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

V< dentine visits the Zoological Gardens. 

The next morning Valentine called and left 
V |P art ''. having learned that Louise was quite 
• “ I s hue, that he was not exactly satisfied 
having done this simply. Had his feelings 
en hnfettered, had he consulted them alone, 
have seen her; but as prudence sug- 
! , i hat the better course was that which he 

pursued, he started off for a long walk in- 
notwithstanding, a thousand times 
* ed s *? e had been with him, and as the morn- 
® "i* s delightfully clear and calm, he actually 
'art- ° n arriving at the gates of the Regent’s 
I ’ *’*lh a view of retracing his steps. Pru- 
c e, however, again interposed, aod compelled 
'*m to walk on atone. 

his was harsh on the part of Prudence, and 


her dictates are often particularly harsh, although 
it happens — by mere chance of course — that she 
is almost invariably right in the long run, seeing 
that she looks beyond the enjoyment of the 
passing hour. It is, however, a striking fact, 
and one which cannot be too extensively known, 
that that which lexicographers generally call 
Irresolution, is frequently mistaken for Pru- 
dence! It is strange, that so pernicious a mis- 
take should be made — that the one should be 
taken for the other; yet it is so, yea, even as a 
bitter bad shilling is frequently taken for a good 
one. For example ; a man is anxious to know 
himself, and goes to an accomplished phrenolo- 
gist, who finds an extraordinary bump about the 
middle of each parietal bone. “You have a 
deal of caution,” observes the professor, as he 
gropes about in vain for some counteracting 
organ. “ A deal of caution,” and assuming the 
“science” of phrenology, for the nonce to be in 
this small particular correct, that man would be 
considered a prudent man, by those who con- 
found prudence with irresolution. 15ut see such 
a man in the street. He wants something: he 
wants it very much, but he doesn’t know whether 
to have it or not. He has a very strong desire 
to enter a house. He goes up to the door, stops 
to hesitate a little, and then turns away to think 
it over again. Well, shall he go in I Eh! 
y es — and yet — no. But then, let— him— see! 
and he walks back again. He can’t make up 
his mind. He wants to go in !— but, perhaps — 
no; and again he walks away a few paces; and 
thus he will amuse you by trotting to and fro, 
knitting his brows and scratching his head just 
as long as you like to look at him. Catch such 
a man taking unto himself a wife, or entering 
into any thing like a speculation. You cannot 
do it. He is not to be caught. He has not a 
single spark of the spirit of enterprise in him. 
He must “ see his way clear;” and even then he 
won’t move, for “ a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.” A perfect specimen of this 
peculiar species would be a blessing to himself 
and an honour to his country, for he would 
never voluntarily stir, because he would never 
be able to make up his mind to do it. A perfect 
specimen, however, perhaps never existed. Hy- 
pochondriacal individuals approach the nearest 
to perfection in this respect, their disease being 
the fruit of irresolution legitimately ripened into 
rottenness. 

Mighty minds must therefore hold it to be 
marvellous, that prudence should be so gene- 
rally confounded with irresolution, and although 
it is perfectly possible that Valentine might not 
have thought of this as he walked round the 
park, it is clear that he was guided at the time 
by real prudence, and was sad only because he 
then felt it to be harsh. 

Having reached a gate, which he found on 
inquiry to be that of the Zoological Gardens, it 
struck him that as he never had been in, he 
might as well spend an hour in viewing the 
“ wonderful” animals, as they are termed, solely 
because they are in this country rare, which is 
partial and unjust, seeing that fleas, which are 
not rare in civilized Europe, are equally won- 
derful, their physical organization being equally 
perfect. 

Caring, however, but little for this, he went 
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up to the lodge, and having tendered his shilling, 
was asked for a ticket. 

“ I have no ticket,” said Valentine. 

“You can’t be admitted without,” said the 
man 

“ Well, where am I to get one 1” 

“ Oh, anywhere ! — at any of the shops. But 
you can pass with the next party.” 

At this moment a person approached, and, 
having tendered a small slip of paper, with a 
shilling, walked in, when Valentine pul down 
his shilling and followed, which made all the 
difference. 

On entering the grounds, the first thing that 
attracted his attention was a pole, established 
in the centre of a well, at the bottom of which 
three melancholy bears were crawling round 
and round, as pensively as possible. Two of 
these gentlemen had very decent coats to their 
backs, but the third was rather ragged, in con- 
sequence, probably, of his prospects having in 
early life been blighted by circumstances over 
which he could have no control. 

Round the verge of this well stood sundry 
individuals, of whom the majority had purchased 
buns, biscuits, and cakes, wherewith to treat the 
animals generally, and who were having re- 
course to every species of suasion, with the 
view of inducing one of the bears to mount the 
pole. Biscuit after biscuit was thrown into the 
well, and bun after bun, in little pieces; but, as 
the bears swallowed all without even looking 
up to express thanks, the generous donors be- 
came disgusted with the ingratitude, and stop- 
ped the supplies. This had a very sensible 
effect, for, almost immediately afterwards, one of 
the bears climbed the pole, and leaned back, 
with his mouth wide open, to receive whatever 
might happen to be put in, which went instanta- 
neously, without mastication, down into the 
general stock. At this moment, how pure was 
the delight of those around ! They experienced 
such happiness! — nothing could surpass it! 
They only, by whom buns to bears have been 
given, can know the soft pleasure of which it is 
the source. Every person who had, a bun gave 
it to bruin in many little pieces, that the plea- 
sure might be multiplied just as many fold. 
Sometimes half a dozen would be at it together, 
in which case the gentlemen below stood a 
chance, although a poor one; for, as a general 
thing, the one on the pole caught all, without 
either trouble or care. 

“Now then!" said Valentine, throwing his 
voice into the widely-extended mouth of the ani- 
mal — “You are not half quick enough : come !” 

The feeders started. Upon them the effect 
was striking. It shook all their nerves, and 
they looked at each other with an expression of 
wonder. Was it possible 1 They turned the 
matter over in their minds. No, surely they 
must have been deceived. Pooh! Ridiculous! 
Absurd! and yet, had they not heard it! — and 
could they not believe their own ears ! 

While they were thus trying to solve this mys- 
terious piece of business, the bear, finding that 
nothing was put into his mouth, thought that he 
might as well climb to the top of the pole as 
not; and, having done so, he placed his paws 
over the ball, and appeared to be exceedingly 
anxious to ascertain the true cause of the mental [ 


confusion of his feeders. He looked at n, 
steadily, and they looked at him; but they ^ 


not 


appear to understand each other. eve* ,l - 
exactly ! 

“ What are the odds!” said Valentine th 
ing his voice into the animal’s mouth, as h?*' 
— “ What are the odds, that I don’t sp’rin®!- 
in amongst you ?” 

No odds were offered. Nothing of th e 
They flew, in an instant, from the spot hi^ 011 
civilized beings, while bruin stuck firmly i 0 ^' 


pole, wondering what on earth could ’be ,i 
matter. The thing appeared to him to be ! 


inexplicable. He couldn’t make it out. tf 
seemed perfectly puzzled. He looked at ?! 
people, as if anxious to induce them to'co» ! 
back; but no! — they continued to keep atano 


respectful distance, until he conceived it t 0 1 


useless to waste any more of his valuable tj m , 
there, when he descended with the view ' 
communicating the circumstances, as far !! 
least, as he understood them, to his brnib, 
bears below. 


The very moment he had descended, the p et 
pie began to explain to each other their vies? 
on the subject, with eloquence and force, slap, 
ing all sorts of curious conjectures, and bringini! 
old JEsop to illustrate the point, with remarkable 
tact and erudition. As Valentine, however, li|, ( 
bruin, conceived it to be useless to waste'anr 
more of his valuable time there, he left ih e 
amazed ones, before even the boldest of tb e 
group had reinspired sufficient courage to return 
to the well, and pursued his way along the most 
frequented path. 

As he proceeded, an infinite variety of ugly 
animals met his view; but, regarding themes 
he did, the creatures formed by his Creator.be 
perceived points of beauty in them all. 

“Would you like to have a ride, sir!” in. 
quired a man who had charge of a female ele- 
phant, which seemed to stand in awe of a little 
ragged switch — “ she’s as tame as a Christian, 
and goes along as steady as life.” 

“Does she trot!” inquired Valentine. 

“ Why, it ain’t, you see, exactly a trot, ’cause 
she ony makes a shuffle on it, ’cause she’s so 
big about the pins; but she’ll do a good eight 
mile an hour!” 

“Well, mount, ” t said Valentine; “I’ll havea 
ride by proxy.” 

The keeper simply said to his charge, 
“Come,” when the elephant dropped upon her 
knees; and, having allowed him to mount, rose, 
and shuffled along the path, with a gait pre- 
cisely like that of an exquisite walking upon 
his toes. 

This was a source of great amusement to 
sundry young ladies, whose presence caused 
Valentine to wish that Louise had been there; 
but as — after having rewarded the keeper of the 
elephant — he went into the place in which the 
monkeys were exhibited, her absence no longer 
annoyed him. 

There had been, just previously to that pe- 
riod, a remarkable mortality among monkeys. 
The sharp, easterly winds had swept off the 
tender creatures by wholesale, and the cages 
were, in consequence, comparatively empty. 
The few that remained, however, did not, by 
any means, fail to excite the admiration of the 
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ed at 


even 


lies, who watched them as anxiously as if 


ut ti ;y had been children, and applauded their 


pnn| 

iflW 


lyful manoeuvres with really affectionate 
irmth. “Look at that little dear!" said one, 
:ine,:h inting to a ragged little gentleman, sitting in 
singularly graceful position, while two little 
ends of his were hunting up the fleas about 
5 dear little person, and biting off their heads 
they caught them, with infinite dexterity — 
itlillsn’t he a love? Pretty creature! Look! 
raljii ess him, how patiently he sits !” 

Id k “ Disgusting,” said Valentine, directing his 
bent ice behind her whose admiration had thus 
out| en so strongly excited. “Are you not 
ed at hamed?” 

too L appeared that she was, for she dared not 
am 3k round, but dropped her veil hastily, and 
Jilt, tilted the place with her friends, when all the 
abltf her ladies who were present had at once the 
net ’od sense and propriety to follow their ex- 
is fai n Ple- 

btr Valentine now went to see the giraffes, and 
und them exceedingly beautiful creatures; 
J it his attention was soon arrested by what, at 
ir ri ’ st sight, appeared to be a little, emaciated, 
:e ,s altered old man, who had recently experienced 
tri# me appalling domestic calamity, or in conse- 
;3r |r tence of bad debts, ora falling off in business, 
pe i pected every day to have the docket struck 
tainst him, with something like fourpence in 
e pound flitting scraggily across his diseased 
lagtnation. He accordingly approached this 
minutive individual — who, as he sat with re- 
arkable gravity in a chair, appeared to have 
ade up his mind to begin life aeain with a 
_ anket — but as he found the cage in which that 
e4 tl,v 'idual was confined, duly labelled “ Pithecus 
ion Ora/ig Utan ,” all his sympathy va- 

ished. And yet the little animal looked most 
!“ ’’happy. Indeed, it was abundantly manifest, 
let ia * ’ e had not only caught an extremely severe 
il| .“'Out had something then pressing upon his 
i.-ii; , w >th sufficient weight to impart to his 
countenance an expression of sadness. 


hole 

Now there’s a striking specimen of the ani- 
raO la cre ation,” observed a grave person in spec- 
, s - teles, accompanied by a friend from the coun- 
('■§ w "°m he felt quite determined to astonish. 

0 you know now, whenever I look at these 
iff eatures > I always feel puzzled ! Did you ever 
e an - v hying thing look so much like a man ? 
ti ' 0 | at his hands, look at his eyes, look at his 
ib at his cheeks, nay, look at his general 

5 tr* 601 L t0 me about instinct and reason ! 
r '* ne ' — draw the line, I say ; show me 

i ttderence — distinctly point out to me where 

one ends and the other begins, and I’ll then, 
1 ut T 1 u" t * len ’ S‘ ve Here we have, with- 

< i”™ 1 ’ the connecting link of Nature’s ex- 
f ;i s ,' ar y chain. Just look at him picking 
I , es ^ e, h with a straw ! Is there any other thing 

? s ®an, in the comprehensive scope of 
d . I0I ’> that understands how, why, and when 
,1 ? that? And then see how he folds that 
e 11 et arou nd him! Is there any other animal 
5 ,|. e f r *h besides man that understands what a 

< ‘anket is for?” 

' lcm^ S 10 observed the friend of this gen- 
r i a "’ “I suppose he keeps that on because he 
V ln «s n warm.” 

3 Not a bit of it! Not by any manner of 


means, because, in a blanket there’s no warmth 
to find. He knows there’s no warmth in a 
blanket. He knows that a blanket would warm 
him no more than it would a lump of lead. 
No ! — he keeps it on solely because he is cogni- 
zant of its virtue being to check the evaporation 
of perspiration. And does any man mean to 
tell me, that a creature that can, aye, and does 
do this, being moreover conscious of what he is 
doing, is utterly destitute of reason ? Will any 
man contend that the creature before us don’t 
know as well what he’s about as we do — or that 
he ever does any thing — for that’s the grand 
point — without having a reason — mark, having 
a reason, for doing what he does? Why, the 
very idea is absurd! Few men who have lived 
since the ancients have studied this subject 
more deeply than I have. You may, therefore, 
with safety depend upon this, that that animal 
there is a species of man. It is true he is not 
in every particular precisely like either you or 
me, but. then show me, if you can, in the whole 
scope of the universe, two men that are pre- 
cisely in every particular alike. Show me two 
— but two — that look alike, walk alike, think 
alike, act alike, laugh alike, frown alike, or feel 
alike, precisely, and then I’ll give in.” 

“Now, if so be as these things here could 
talk, I’d then say something to you.” 

“ Talk, my dear sir ! — they can talk. They 
can talk in their own language.” 

“Aye, aye! — but not in ours!” 

“ What do you mean by that?” cried Valen- 
tine, sharply, making his voice appear to pro- 
ceed from the animal in question — “Do you 
wish to insult me?” 

The mouth, hands, and eyes of the amazed 
country gentleman were, in an instant, wide 
open, while his learned friend started from the 
rail upon which he was leaning, and established 
his spectacles more firmly upon his nose ; but 
the creature in the blanket displayed more asto- 
nishment than either, for, after having turned 
his head right and left rapidly, being startled by 
the sound of a human voice so near him, he 
muttered, and chattered, and sprang from his 
chair, and having reached the highest branch of 
the stump in the cage, sat and grinned with ex- 
traordinary fierceness. 

“ What do you think of that?” said the spec- 
tacled individual ; but his friend could not tell 
at all what to think of it. He shook his head, 
and scratched it, but made no reply. 

“Why,” said Valentine, throwing his voice 
as before — “ why don’t you acknowledge your 
error like a man, instead of standing there 
scratching your head like a fool ? Do you hear 
me?” 

Again the alarmed animal leaped from branch 
to branch. The thing was altogether new to 
him. He had never either heard of, or met 
with, any thing like it. The idea of a voice 
thus hovering about his ears, without being able 
even to guess where it came from, was really 
too much for his nerves ! He did not approve 
of it at all, but shook his head, and showed his 
teeth, and, at length, made such an extraordi- 
nary chattering, that the man who had the care 
of him entered the place, wondering what could 
be the matter. 

“ You’d better stand a leetle furder off, marm, 
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please,” said the man, as he drew near the ani- 
mal’s cage. “If you don’t, the giraffe there’ll 
nibble off the whole of them green leaves of 
your’n, and they does him no good.” 

In an instant the lady to whom this was ad- 
dressed placed her hand upon her bonnet, and 
found her wreath gone. 

“Now, what’s the matter. Jocko 1” said the 
keeper. “ What have they been doing to you, 
eh 1” 


“ Oh, we’ve been doing nothing,” observed 
the spectacled individual. “I was merely con- 
versing with my friend, when the animal in- 
quired if we wished to insult him.” 

“ The animal! — what — Jocko — what — insult 
him!” cried the keeper, who felt quite disposed 
to laugh loudly — “ and so you heard him speak, 
sir, eh, did you 1 He talks very well, sir, con- 
sidering, don’t he!” 

“ It’s wonderful ! — really I never heard — I’d 
no idea of that species of creation being able to 
talk in our language !” 

“Lor bless you, sir! — didn’t you!” 

“Never! I couldn’t have conceived it to be 
possible. If I hadn’t with my own ears heard 
him, no power on earth could have made me 
believe it.” 

“No, I dare say not. There ain’t many that 
would.” 

“I’m astonished, absolutely astonished, that 
the fact is not made more generally known. It 
ought to be disseminated throughout the whole 
scope of creation. Nothing but that was re- 
quired to settle the point of the connecting link 
for ever.” 

“That’s just my sentiments to a hair.” 

“And who taught him, my friend!” 

“ Why, that I can’t say, sir, exactly . ” 

“He deserves well of his country, be he 
whomsoever he may.” 

“Jocko perhaps can tell, sir, if you ask him.” 
“Dear me, I shouldn’t wonder. I never 
thought of that. My little man,” he continued, 
addressing the animal, as the keeper, who was 
able no longer to bear it, burst into a loud roar 
of laughter, of which, however, the querist took 
no direct notice. “My little man, who taught 
you the English language!” 

“Indeed, I shall not tell you,” said Valentine, 
through Jocko. “I feel most indignant.” 

“Hullo!” cried the keeper, whose counte- 
nance changed as if by magic, as Jocko again 
jumped about and looked perfectly bewildered. 
“ What’s the meaning of all this ! Is the creatur 
bewitched!” 

He went round to the door at the side of the 
cage, and having opened it said, “ Why, Jocko !” 
“Don’t speak to me,” cried Valentine; “I’ve 
been grossly insulted. Away ! — or I’ll be re- 
venged on you.” 

As Jocko flew towards him, in all probability 
for protection, being alarmed whenever Valen- 
tine spoke, the keeper closed the door in an 
instant, and said, “ Well, this beats all my ac- 
quaintance!” He now no longer addressed the 
spectacled gentleman in tones of roguish sar- 
casm, for he felt that however absurd it might 
have appeared, he could not then dispute the 
apparent fact of the animal having spoken. 
“Why, how in the world is this!” exclaimed 




the person in spectacles. “How comes »,v 
you are so greatly surprised!” 

The keeper felt himself compelled to 
knowledge, that he had been, as he - “ a ‘ 


roosting” that gentleman, never havin?? ' 
ie animal in his lifp snpalr hpfnr®. 


the animal in his life speak before; which 
all very well, and cleared the way, of coim^ 
far as it went; but the chief point, the o'* 

n u- .o' 1 * 


consideration, the assumed fact of his ha ' 
then actually spoken the English fl# 


men actually spoiren the English Ian™ 
with the accent and the emphasis of an Ehm 
man, remained. 

Various were the guesses of the gentlem 
in spectacles, — his friend from the country* 
too much amazed to say a word,— and b! 
were the assertions of the keeper touch' 
Jocko’s being victimized by witchcraft - h" 
although they both displayed great imaginatj! 
power, and no inconsiderable amount of ' 
genuity, the more they laboured to unravel th 
mystery the more entangled it became; and- 
Valentine now began to feel that he had bee 


sufficiently amused by their ridiculous conjei 


tures, he quitted the gardens and walked hoir I 
to dine. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

Wherein Whitely explains the real cause of all h 
misery. 

Fhom the moment Whitely mentioned tl 
fact of his having been dishonoured by her 
whom all his hopes of happiness on earth h; 
been centred, Uncle John had experienced i 
irrepressible anxiety to know the whole of tl 
circumstances involved from first to last, V 
may hear of the occurrence of such deep mi 
fortunes daily, pass them over with a wordar 
think of them no more ; but when so great 
calamity befalls either a friend or one of whoi 
we have some knowledge, however slight 
may be, our curiosity as well as our sympath 
is awakened, and we regard as deeply’interes i 
ing each minute point. 

No idea of the real cause of Whitely’s abje. , 
wretchedness had theretofore entered the im: : 
gination of Uncle John. He had attribute : 
the fact of his being then a forlorn, broke: i 
spirited creature, to the brutal treatment he hi i 
experienced in the asylum, but had nevi 1 
thought of inquiring how or by whom he h; i 
been placed in that asylum, until, on glancir ■ 
at the note of Louise, Whitely mentioned tl 
subject in tears. But even then, Uncle Job i 
regarded any farther allusion to the matter as i 
point of extreme delicacy, seeing that his in ; 
pression was, that Whitely’s calamity hi i 
driven him to absolute madness, which had, ■ i 
course, justified his incarceration: still, beir j 
extremely anxious to know all, he resolved t i 
giving Whitely the very earliest opportunity . 
performing the direct promise he had give - 
that all should be explained. 

Accordingly, after dinner, on the day of V: 
lentine’s visit to the Zoological Gardens, 1 
started the subject of the character of Louis I 
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with a view of bringing the matter round. 
“Well,” said he, “how was Miss Raven this 
morning !” 

“Quite well,” replied Valentine. 

“Ah! quite recovered! — And did she let out 
again, Vail” 

“Oh, I simply left my card.” 

“ What ! did you not see her ! I’ll tell you 
what it is, my boy: you’ll play with that poor 
little girl till you lose her. You ought to have 
gone in by all means. You ought to have 
made her — without taking the slightest notice 
of what had happened — put on her things to go 
fora walk. That’s the way I used to do when 
I paid my addresses to the girls; and it’s the 
best way too, you may depend upon that. What 
do you think her state of mind has been to-day, 
now, to bring the matter close! Why, there 
she has been, poor thing ! sitting alone, sighing, 
and moping, and fretting her little life out; 
whereas, had you taken her for a walk, it would 
have cheered her up, and made her so happy, 
that nothing could be like it. It’s all very fine, 
and very flattering, to be able to break a girl’s 
spirit, and tame her down to nothing ; but what 
is she fit for, when your object has been accom- 
plished! What is she fit for as a wife ! She’s 
fit for nothing! she is not even fit to be trusted! 
All that she can do, is to administer to the de- 
spicable vanity of him, by whom the sickening 
milk-and-watery namby-pambyism of slavish 
obedience is exacted. It strikes me I’m about 
tVh* t *' ere ’ ra y friend!” he added, addressing 
v hitely, who was paying great attention to 

every word. s b 


“Ti? Ulte ’ ^"' te replied that gentleman. 

t housands have been plunged into misery and 
despair, through breaking the spirit of those 
whom they love, and thus depriving them at 
once of that shield which is essential — no mat- 
er how innately virtuous they may be — to the 
esistanee of powerful temptations.” 

0 )' ou see, my boy,” resumed Uncle John, 
nat you must not expect to have it all your 
ih" n u' a ^" ® l)t here's another thing to be 
ought of: It isn’t always that a man can 
t j? .. a ' voman ’ s spirit, if he tries ; and when 
ails in the attempt, she either rewards him 
in or settles with him afterwards 

? 1 °‘. a| l demands. Besides — and that’s 
won ei " t0 l°°k at — you’ll not find every 

p, an j?°l enough to marry a man who dis- 
k.,,* a “tsposition to reign supreme : so you’d 
«ter look out, Val, you’d better look out !” 
Valent am 1 u ‘ te sure >” said Whitely, “ that 
rant ” 06 ^ as no disposition to play the ty- 


Buu nt ’ S< - am sa ’ ( l Uncle John; “so am I. 
.tiro krin s , llch a proud independent dog! — I’m 
tninh L lose her: sure of it, if he don’t 

gir] w ’ at he’s about. And she’s a beautiful 
sa . ’ i 00 ' a "tost beautiful girl ! You never 
Lr ’ 1 believe!” 

^’hitel/ S ' 10u * c * like to see her much,” replied 

— Bv\f ** " Y ou have only to say when you’ll go! 
°f it sin 6 is strange— I have often thought 

struct Ce 7~, at you should have been so much 
uf. • u h her handwriting!” 
afi er .n grange,” said Whitely, “ and yet it is 
jg P r °bably attributable to the fact of my 


not having seen a lady’s writing before for 
years.” 

“Very likely. But then, hers is not a com- 
mon hand by any means. Where is that note, 
my boy !” 

Valentine produced it. 

“I should know this hand from a million, 
there is something so peculiar in the formation 
of the letters. It is what I should call a re- 
markable hand. There is nothing, you see,” 
he continued, as he gave the note to Whitely, 
“ there is nothing, you see, formal or stiff about 
the style: all is perfectly free.” 

“It is not a common hand, which makes the 
resemblance the more extraordinary. Fifteen 
years since, I could have sworn, conscientiously 
have sworn, to this being the handwriting of her 
who was my wife. But alas!” 

Whitely paused, and both Uncle John and 
Valentine watched him intently. In his eye 
there was no tear, but his heart’s wound ap-' 
peared to have been reopened. 

“Had you been married long,” said Uncle 
John at length, “ when the unhappy separation 
took place !” 

“ Five years only : five short happy, happy 
years.” 

“ You will, I am afraid, think me too curious; 
but ever since you alluded to that lamentable 
affair, I have felt deeply anxious to have the 
circumstances connected with it explained. It 
will, however, be too painful to you, perhaps, 
to relate them !” 

« No, my friend, no : the relation of our woes 
is sometimes a relief: but I shall weary you. 
Calamities which strike to the very hearts of 
those who bear them, have indeed but little 
effect upon men by whom fheir force has been 
happily unfelt.” 

“You need not, my friend, be at all appre- 
hensive of wearying me. I feel too deep an 
interest in the subject to be wearied. Vou are 
a native of London I believe!” 

“Yes; and no man ever had or could have 
had a fairer prospect of a long life of happiness 
before him than I had from the period of my 
marriage up to the time when every earthly 
hope was blasted. My father died while I was 
a minor, leaving me that which I ever regarded 
as a competence, but I remained single for 
some years after I had attained my majority. 
At length, I met her in whom my heart would 
permit me to see nothing but perfection. She 
was an orphan, and was living at the time as 
companion to a lady who had known me from 
childhood. A more amiable or a more interest- 
ing creature never breathed; I believe her to 
have had, then, a heart as free from guile as 
that of an infant. We married; and for nearly 
five years lived in the pure and unmteriupted 
enjoyment of each other’s society, when a viper, 
an illiterate, low, cunning miscreant whom— 
were he now before me— I could strangle, 
poisoned the mind of her whom I valued more 
highly than my life, and eventually induced her 

to leave me.” , , .. 

“ Was he a friend, as the phrase goes! a vil- 
lain in whom you had confided! 

« a perfect stranger!— whose assumed name 
was Howard: his real name I never could 
I learn.” 
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“ Well, but how did they bring it about! How 
did she meet him 1 

“ I know not. For some months previously 
to her leaving me, I observed an extraordinary 
change, not only in her manner, but in her lan- 1 
guage and style of dress. I not unfrequently I 
saw about her person jewels, which to me ap- 
peared to be of immense value ; but having the 
most implicit confidence in her honour, I took i 
no farther notice than that of expressing ray ! 
admiration of their beauty ; and on being asked 
whether I did not consider them excellent imita- 
tions of the most precious gems, I vms satisfied 
in attributing their display to that species of 
vanity which, in a woman, is to some extent 
venial. At length, however, they became so 
brilliant and so numerous, and were worn with 
so much ostentation, that I felt myself bound to 
look into the matter more close|y. With that 
recklessness which impunity generates, even in 
those who are the most tremblingly apprehen- 
sive of detection at the commencement of a 
career of vice or crime, she would leave those 
sparkling gems carelessly about, and feeling 
then quite justified in doing that, which under 
any other circumstances I should have held to 
be a pitiful act of meanness, I on one occasion 
took them to a jeweller, and having learned their 
real value, my suspicions were aroused. Still 
I did not, I could not believe her to be false. I 
felt, indeed, sure that she had been tempted, nay, 
that she was then on the brink of destruction; 
but so implicit was the confidence I had been 
accustomed to repose in her, had she then simply 
stated that her eyes had been opened, and thence- 
forth concealed those jewels from my sight, I 
should have felt quite convinced that she had 
returned them to the villain, and should have 
held her to my heart more fondly than ever. She 
was not, however, sufficiently subtle for this. 
Instead of striving to allay my suspicions by the 
invention of falsehoods, the very moment I 
alluded to the subject — although I did it with all 
possible calmness and delicacy — she assailed 
me with a violent burst of passion, of which I 
never before supposed her to be capable. She 
would submit to no dictation in a matter of this 
kind ! She would not suffer any such unmanly 
interference ! She would wear what she pleased: 
she would receive what presents she pleased, 
and that, too, from whomsoever she pleased! — 
and, having expressed herself loudly and indig- 
nantly to this effect, she bounced with a look of 
contefnpt from the room, leaving me in a state of 
amazement. My friend: that very night she left 
me! — left me without another word! — taking 
with her our two dear children — the sweetest 
innocents that were ever sent as a blessing to 
man. Had she allowed them to remain, I might 
have borne the rest in silence. Conscious of 
her guilt, I might not have pursued her; but, as 
it was, I made every possible exertion to dis- 
cover her retreat, with a view to the restoration 
of my children. For weeks, for months I was 
unsuccessful. I searched in every place in 
which I conceived it to be even remotely proba- 
ble she had concealed herself; but no; every 
effort was unavailing, every hope of recovering 
my little ones withered. I became a wretched 
being; I felt that I had for ever lost all that I 
cared for on earth ; and was then reckless even 


of life. At length, however, I received i n f 0n . 
tion of her having been seen in the neighbo 
hood of Knightsbridge, and to Knightsbrido° r t 
went accordingly, day after day, walking thronJ 
and through the place from morning till jd 
without success, until nearly a month k > 
elapsed, when I saw her one evening at at/' 
dow, with my children by her side. Thereto!' 
nition was not mutual, and I did not then won/ 
at it much, for I had become quite careless/ 
my dress and person, and looked, if possible 
more wretched than now. I went, howevej 
instantly to the door, and knocked loudly, j 
knew not for whom to inquire, but the fact of 
her being in the house was sufficient, and havjn 
said, I know not what, to the servant, who seend 
satisfied, I made my way at once into the room 
at the window of which she had been standtn? 
As I entered, she was drawing down the blind] 
and turned instantly to welcome, not me, but the 
villain whom she had expected. On perceivb 
me, however, she stopped, as if struck witj 
paralysis. She knew me in a moment; / 
uttered no word. I demanded my children, at,; 
she dropped upon her knees, with the viewq 
pressing them more closely to her bosom, \ 
was a sight I could scarcely endure. I conlj 
not attempt to tear them forcibly from her, fot 
they clung to her as firmly as she clung to then, 
Still, still I was resolved to have my children. 

I demanded them again: she made no reply; she 
was pale, deadly pale, and trembled violently 
but would not give utterance to a word. I spolie 
to them, to my children, to my own dear little 
ones; I called them by name; — I was not theit 
papa; their papa would not be home till by at} 
by! Maddened at this, I determined at once to 
separate them from her; but, before I could at. 
compiish this object, the very miscreant rushed 
into the room, when I turned to fix upon him, 
I sprang at his throat, but I had lost my wontel 
strength. He shook me oft', and, having reachd 
a case of pistols that happened to be then upon 
the table, he seized one, and presented it firmly 
at my head. In an instant my wretched wit* 
flew to him, in order to induce him not to fire; 
but, having by this time got the other pistol is 
my grasp, I called upon her loudly to stand 
aside. I could have shot him dead with lest 
remorse than I would a dog; but I could®! 
shoot even him through her ! Again, therefore, 
and again, I called upon her to stand aside. She 
would not. She would cling to him still !— when, 
taking a deliberate aim over her shoulder, fc 
fired, and I fell. The ball entered my breast, 
but, though utterly powerless, I was not inserts:, 
ble: I remember all that occurred from first! 
last as distinctly as if it had happened bu 
yesterday. It will, however, be sufficient to state 
that I was lifted upon a bed, where I remaine! 
for nearly three hours bleeding — that I wn 
visited then by two persons, for whom the mi ! - 
creant had started soon after I had fallen — an: 
that, having dressed my wound, which they has 
pronounced not dangerous, they removed men 
once to a lunatic asylum, as one who had mait 
a desperate attempt upon his own life! Whit 
on the way I knew not at all where I was going 
and if I had known, it would have been useless 
for I had then no power, to offer any resistance 
but the moment I entered the asylum I sa» 
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liifc through the infamous scheme, and considered 
fi?H myself a lost man. With all the strength that 
tsiii remained to me, I demanded to know by whose 
gib. authority they had acted. The demand was re- 
ii garded with utter contempt. I begged earnestly 
onth then, as a favour, to be informed. As a favour 
atit they showed me the certificate. My friend — it 
hec had been signed by my wife ! — God forgive her! 
Dr; There was I, stolen for ever, as I imagined, from 
irela society, a poor, wretched, broken-hearted crea- 
poit lure, writhing, moreover, with physical agony, 
toir without a friend with whom to communicate — 
one; without a single soul who cared for me knowing 
til where I was; and there I remained for nearly 
dbj fifteen years, subjected to every conceivable 
DSK species of brutality, deprived of every thing— 
hen even of my name; for, as they insisted from the 
Mi! first upon calling me Whitely instead of Whit- 
tti bread, I adopted it in order to avoid annoyance, 
'■M and have ever since answered to the name of 
tea Whitely as if it were really my own.” 
cli “To say,” said Uncle John, “that I am 
>nt amazed were, indeed, but a weak expression of 
[in what I feel. But what became of her, my friend? 
tin what became of her ?” 

;o5 “ While there — shut out, as I was, from the 

Id world, as completely as if I had been in my 
be grave— it was utterly impossible for me to learn ; 
[ 0 ; nor have I, since my escape, been able to ascer- 
am whether she is, at this present moment, dead 
ilj; or alive. I have inquired of the few that remain 
0 |s on earth by whom I was known, but can obtain 
h “'"formation either of her or of the children. 
i\\ ls my children, my friend, for whom I am 
° :: L ax ? us: * care k ut little, indeed, about what 
bi: s become of her; but my soul yearns to hear - 

of my children.” 


„ e h> who knows !” exclaimed Uncle John 
., )' ou may hear of them still ! You may see 
fri» ln J" the / may T et be a comfort to you, my 
n , and a blessing. Who knows! — But your 
pr °P® r >yt what became of that?” 
in , l 0 ' aves 'ige remains. It consisted entirely 
tain 10 a Ui,eS ’ which every one, I have ascer- 
them ’n VaS imme diately sold. I have claimed 
thp j an ^ ans wer in each case has been ; 
snliJ-i aC j 0n oP l ^ e H e who was my 

wlm * ° r ls , aea( f i but I have learned, from a man 
Were"ff S ‘ orn ? er *y rny servant, that the sales 
whnnf ru tet *’ ' n evrer y instance, by that wretch 
the or • aop T e t0 meet a S aia before I sink into 
him b » aVe ‘ * s bould know him were I to see 
inv ,'n 11 n °' v ‘ N ever shall I forget his scowl- 
mg, villanous aspect.” 

wai ave y° u no knowledge at all of whom he 
L or what be was?” 

a dealp 1 f should say that he was 

thin„ nf,, m diamonds, or a jeweller, or some- 
be nn h k * SOrt- ^'* lat * le was wealthy there can 
hi"hp«t° , i t; ^ Ut ’ a *though he was dressed in the 
vnL- p f-® °f ‘he day, he was the vilest, the most 
ion,’ °.w-bred scoundrel I ever met with.” 
UocleJ 6 ^ ewe ' s! — 'he jewels did it all!” cried 
that so ■ n ’n" Butlutn, nevertheless, astonished 
shoulil [ nte i §®rit, so accomplished a creature 
illiterate ” Ve connecte d herself with a fellow so 


nothin, rien< i’ sa 'd Whitely, “be astonished at 
her vin, a w< l , ? an ma y do, when she yields up 
ofwini, D j' 11 once s he be guided by the spirit 
dness, she will elope with a sweep or a 


satyr. Every quality, which she before highly 
prized, becomes nothing in her esteem then. 
The very loveliest will cling to wretches the 
most shrivelled and withered: the most highly 
accomplished will connect themselves with 
boors. Then all considerations of intellect and 
honour are lost; every feeling is merged in the 
mere gratification of their infamous passions, 
for when a woman becomes wicked, she is 
wicked indeed.” 

“ That is true,” said Uncle John — “ very true.” 
And this was all he did say ; for the circum- 
stances related by Whitely had so amazed him, 
that he ran them over and over again in his 
mind, while Valentine, upon whom they had 
made a deep impression, had no disposition to 
break that silence which throughout the remain- 
der of the evening prevailed. 


CHAPTER XL VII. 

Shows how Valentine tried an experiment in the 
House of Lords and failed. 

If he who was the first to abuse his fellow 
man, instead of knocking out his brains without 
a word, laid thereby the basis of civilization, it 
as naturally as possible follows, that the more 
highly civilized we become, the more bitterly 
abusive we must be; and if this bright deduc- 
tion be perfectly sound, we may infer, without 
straining the imagination much, that we are 
now fast approaching the very perfection of 
civilization, which, of course, is a very great 
blessing. 

Now, in a land of liberty like this, in which 
every public man, being held to be public pro- 
perty, is abused precisely as the generous public 
please, it is by no means an unusual thing for 
public men to be considered queer creatures in 
the aggregate, bv those who have derived their 
information on the subject from gentlemen who 
write satires, draw caricatures, and fulminate 
political philippics, and hence it will not be 
deemed droll that Valentine — when about to pay 
a visit to the House of Lords — should have ex- 
pected to behold some of the oddest individuals, 
on the one hand, and on the other, some of the 
basest and most palpably black-hearted villains 
that ever breathed. 

He knew that the artistes in question were 
worshippers of virtue: he knew that at that 
particular period they were a peculiarly patri- 
otic species of people in the lump; but although 
he made a liberal allowance for all this— taking 
off, perhaps, something like seventy per cent.— 
he yet thought that if, in their representations, 
there was a sufficient resemblance to identify 
the men, the peers of the realm still must be a 
most remarkable looking lot. 

■Well ! having been engaged all the morning 

with the solicitor, into whose hands poor Good- 
man’s affairs had been placed, he happily made 
sufficient interest to procure a peer’s order, and 
went alone down to the House. 

There was an air of what Raven would have 
designated “beggarly aristocracy” about the 
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various persons in attendance; but, without 
having recourse to a phrase so harsh, it may 
be stated with perfect truth, that they were on 
excellent terms with their own individuals, and 
seemed to have an amazingly high sense of 
their position, regarding haughtily as dirt all 
but peers, to whom their nature compelled them 
to cringe most servilely. 

Of course, Valentine smiled as he passed, at 
the excessive self-importance of these gentle- 
men ; but the smile had scarcely quitted his 
lips, when he found himself actually within the 
House of Lords! — which was very surprising. 
Instead, however, of being, as be expected to 
have been, introduced into a gallery, he disco- 
vered himself on the floor of the House, and 
was shown into something which seemed to be 
a superior sort of witness box in a corner, while 
behind the bar stood a number of persons, who 
looked as if they were about to be tried for high 
treason. 

In the body of the House there were three 
individuals, two sitting at the table in wigs, and 
one with a dress sword standing beside them. 
There were no peers then present. It was not 
five o’clock. But they entered in a body, when 
that hour arrived, with as much punctuality as 
if they had been waiting to hear the clock strike. 
As they entered, Valentine looked at them ear- 
nestly, but he really was unable to see many of 
those oddities whose appearance he had been 
led to expect, nor could he discover any crea- 
tures whose countenances were indicative of 
any peculiar blackness of heart. On the con- 
trary, they appeared to be plain, mild, unassum- 
ing people; and — with the exception of the 
Lord Chancellor and the Bishops — were dressed 
with remarkable simplicity. Their manners, 
too, were gentle and courteous. There was not 
even the slightest attempt at display. They 
conversed in the most familiar strain ; and, 
indeed, looked as much like other men pos- 
sible. 

About the period at which Valentine arrived 
at this striking conclusion, the business of the 
nation commenced. In the first place, a tall 
and startling person approached the bar, and, 
addressing the Lord Chancellor, delivered him- 
self precisely to the effect that somebody had 
got something. He then produced a little gentle- 
man— who singularly enough happened to have 
some important documents under his arm — and 
made him bow three times with due distinctness 
and humility, before he took his oath that all he 
meant to say was true. 

“What have you got there'!” inquired the 
Lord Chancellor. 

The gentleman commenced a little speech, 
that was understood by his Lordship before it 
was delivered, which was fortunate, seeing that 
had it not been for that, it would not have been 
understood at all. 

“Have you examined them 1” demanded the 
Lord High Chancellor. 

“Yes, my lord.” This was said boldly. 

“Do you find them correct!” 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied the little gentleman, 
who spoke up again like a man ; and, having 
delivered the documents in question, retired, 
highly pleased at the fact of the job being done. 

The peers now commenced the presentation 


ta 




of petitions, which is beyond all dispute fi, 
most interesting portion of the business of th 
House, although it seems highly rational t! 
suppose, that there would be fewer to present i 
they, by whom petitions generally are got n , 
and signed, knew the astounding effect the! 
produced when presented. 

“ My lords,” a noble peer will observe, wifi 
surpassing tranquillity, “Petition — Norwich— 
against— destruction — glorious constitution.” 

“ ’Tetion,” the clerk at the table will thee 
echo—" ’Tetion — Norge — ’struction —gloria 
constution.” 

Such petition — in every section of which 
there may be an argument sound as a nut— j, 
then crushed together carelessly, and thrown 
under the table, though heaven and earth mav 
have been moved to obtain signatures thereto. 

While the peers were thus engaged in the ^ 
performance of this solemn duty, there was a * 
movement at the door near which Valentine 
stood, most strikingly indicative of something. 
Several persons ran in, apparently in a state oi 
great excitement; and, having glanced round 
and round, ran out again, for the purpose ol 
bringing in others. The majority of them hap. 
pened to have papers in their possession, but 
they all looked as if they had discovered some ®! ! 
horrible plot against the State, and were exces- r 1 
sively anxious to communicate to the House all f! ! 
they knew about the matter. In this state of 
feverish anxiety they continued for some time; 5" 
but, having at length got themselves together] 
they poured some great secrets into the ear of r 


ise 

Os 1 
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the person with the sword, who nodded, as if f 
” ' ’ ' • ik ' 


he was not at all surprised at it, and then ap- 
proached the bar as before. 

“ My lords !” — said he, “ a message from the ^ 
House of Commons!” 

The Lord Chancellor rose and at once wad- 
dled towards them, and placed the respectable- 
looking carpet-bag he had in his hand upon the 
bar; and when one of the gentlemen of the 
House of Commons had delivered to him a do- 
cument, and advised him, as it seemed, not to 
drop it, he waddled back to his seat as they 
retired three paces in really admirable order. 

As soon as this job had been accomplished, 
the person with the sword went again to the 
bar, and said, “ My lords ! — a message from the 
House of Commons!” 

The Lord Chancellor snatched up his carpet- 
bag again, and bowled down to the bar as before, 
and having received another document from 
another individual, bowled back with that sweet 
satisfaction which springs from the conscious- 
ness of having faithfully performed a great 
duty. 

“My lords! — a message from the House of 
Commons !” cried the person with the sword 
the very moment his lordship had returned to 
the table, and again the Lord Chancellor took 
up his bag — without which he appeared to be 
unable to stir — and again rolled down to the 
honourable members. 

Valentine thought it a little too bad to make 
his lordship trot backwards and forwards so 
often, when they might just as well have put 
the whole of their documents into his carpel- 
bag at once. He did not, in fact, like to see a 
Lord Chancellor played with, and run off his j 
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legs in this way, and hence— perceiving that 
his lordship had too much politeness to say a 
word about the matter himself, although he 
evidently felt it very deeply— he threw his voice 
behind the deputation, as they were bowing, and 
said, “ Why could you not have sent them all in 
together?” 

The members seemed startled as they turned 
to look round, and the person with the sword 
cried “Order!” — and looked very fiercely at the 
strangers behind the bar, of course conceiving 
that one of them had spoken. The members, 
however, eventually again reached the bag, and, 
having placed the third document upon it, Va- 
lentine, making his voice apparently proceed 
from the lips of the Lord Chancellor, whispered 
intensely, “ I say! — have you got any more 1” 

“ One more, my lord — only one more,” replied 
an honourable member, as the Lord High Chan- 
cellor looked at the person who stood, embel- 
lished with a bob wig, behind him with the 
mace. His lordship, however, took no farther 
notice, but bundled back again to his seat. 

“My lords! — a message from the House of 
Commons!” again cried the deputy serjeant, 
and again the Lord Chancellor snatched up his 
bag and came down to the bar with due presence 
of mind. 

“Now, is this the last ?” inquired Valentine, 
pitching his voice towards the mace-bearer. 
“Yes, my lord, this is the last.” 

“ Well, come, that’s a comfort.” 

The Lord High Chancellor again looked 
gravely at his attendant, and his attendant look- 
ed gravely at him. His lordship, however, with 
striking forbearance, said nothing, but having 
bowed very profoundly, returned to his sack. 

The members of the Commons now left the 
House, laughing, and the person with the sword 
distinctly intimated to the strangers, that if they 
did not keep quiet, they should not remain. 
Several of the most prominent protested their 
innocence, and all the rest were very ready to 
do the same thing; but that was perfectly ab- 
surd; he knew better, and therefore advised 
them most strongly to mind what they were 
about. 

At this moment a noble lord rose, for the pur- 
pose of directing the attention of the House to 
some measure designed expressly for the pro- 
motion of the love of religion. He commenced 
m a quiet, conversational tone, as if anxious to 
reserve all his power for his points ; but, al- 
nough he spoke fluently for nearly an hour, he 
ended as coolly as he began, while the only kind 
°: act ion in which he indulged was that of occa- 
sionally tapping the palm of his left hand with 
two of the fingers of his right. 

t he very moment his speech had been brought 
0 an end, another noble lord started up to de- 
nounce it, and in doing so his violence was so 
excessive, that at times he was utterly unable to 
express the indignation with which his bosom 
welled. He looked frightfully at the noble 
°rds opposite — showed his teeth, foamed at the 
mouth, and eventually worked himself up into 
a P ass ion so terrible, that the noble lords op- 
posite actually smiled ! This made him still 
imr Se -' became quite hot: and the more 
ndistmct his articulation grew, the more rapidly 
ne rattled away. 


I wonder,” thought Valentine, as he listened 
to this vehement denunciation — “I wonder if it 
be possible to produce a scene here at all like 
the one I witnessed in the House of Com- 
mons!” On reflection he felt that it was not; 
but, being anxious to try the effect of an at- 
tempt, he" cried “Question ! — Down ! — Down !” 
throwing his voice behind the fulminating 
peer, who turned in an instant, and stopped. 
The thing was really so unusual that the noble 
lord seemed quite struck! Had it proceeded 
from noble lords opposite, why then, indeed, he 
might not have felt so much amazed, although, 
impious as they all were in his estimation, he 
had never heard any thing so indecent even from 
them; but the idea of being thus interrupted by 
noble lords on his side of the House — by his 
own noble friends — his own party— was shock- 
ing i_he held it to be, indeed, a heavy blo w and 
a great discouragement, and seemed anxious to 
move that the journals of the House be searched 
for a precedent, when the noble lords around 
him said, “ Go on — go on.” 

“Sit down!” cried Valentine, assuming a 
totally different voice. 

“ Order !— order ! order!” cried the peers on 
both sides; for, although they had all had 
enough of the eloquence of the noble lord then 
on his legs, not one of them would even by his 
silence seem to sanction an interruption at once 
so unusual and inconvenient. 

The noble lord then resumed. He seemed to 
feel a little better, although he obviously could 
not forget it. “ My lords,” said he, “ in the an- 
nals — ” . , 

“ Monstrous !” cried Valentine— “ Why do you 
hear him 1” . 

“Order, order, order!” cried the peers simul- 
taneously— “ Order, order, order!”— and again 
they looked round, with the view of ascertaining 
which noble lord it was. 

This in the House of Commons, as Valentine 


had proved, would have been quite sufficient to 
produce a little yelling; but — albeit party feel- 
in^, at that particular period, ran quite as high 
there as it did in the House of Commons— he 
« could not get a single peer to join him. He 
was, on the contrary, opposed by them all. JNot 
one would lend his countenance to any such 
proceeding. They were absolutely shocked at 
the interruption, and Valentine at length became 
convinced that no storm could be raised. 

This was the only failure he had ever expe- 
rienced. In every other place his success had 
been signal, but there even Faction itself refused 
to aid him; even Faction !-from which he had 
verbefore derived the mostprompt and eflectual 

assistance. , . 

But, although it was impossible to raise an 
actual storm, was it equally impossible to shake 
their dense gravity? 

Valentine put this great question to himself, 
and conceiving it to be a point which might as 
well be ascertained, he resolved at once to bring 

them to the test. „ 

There were several members of the House ot 
Commons at the bar. They had been running 
in and out continually, in order to hear what 
was going forward, but at that particular time 
there were about a dozen present, when Valen- 
tine, assuming the voice of the Deputy Sergeant, 
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cried, “My lords! — a message from the House 
of Commons !” 

The Lord Chancellor left the woolsack, as a 
matter of course; and, with characteristic dig- 
nity, approached the bar, with the man in the 
bob-wig behind him. He thought it strange, 
very strange, that he should have been troubled 
again, but he thought it stranger still, when, on 
reaching the bar, he found that the members of 
the Commons had no message to deliver. 

“ It is a mistake, my lord,” said the Deputy 
Sergeant, who had been startled by what ap- 
peared to be the sound of his own voice. “It 
must have been one of the strangers.” 

“ Let the strangers withdraw,” said the Lord 
High Chancellor, which settled the business at 
once, for the strangers were accordingly ordered 
to withdraw; and as Valentine happened to be 
one of the strangers, of course he withdrew 
with the rest. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Returns to Walter and his amiable family, whose 
position becomes quite alarming. 

“What is that, governor! — what have you 
got there!” demanded Horace, as he perceived 
the bright countenance of his honoured father 
fall, while perusing a remarkably legal-looking 
letter, which had just been delivered by a legal- 
looking clerk. “A six-and-eightpenny touch!” 

Walter made no reply. His heart was full, 
and he sighed as he handed the letter to Horace. 

“ Of course,” — said Horace, with elevated 
brows, having made himself master of the con- 
tents. “I don’l know what you may think of it, 
governor, but to me it appears to be very much 
like the beginning of the end.” 

“I knew,” said Walter, “ by my dream last 
night — ” 

“Oh, blister vourdreams! — your dreams have 
done it all. We should not have been placed 
in this blessed position, but for your precious 
hypochondriacal dreams. I knew how it would 
be, the very moment you took to dreaming. I 
saw the whole business, and told you all about 
it, directly I perceived that you were phantom- 
ized like a fool. So you can’t blame me. You 
would have your own way. You would be 
guided by your own morbid nob, and what’s 
the consequence! Why, after having lived in 
a state of spectralization, frizzled up to cinder, 
and reduced to helpless wretchedness, here you 
are, with palsied nerves and a shattered con- 
stitution, without twopence in the world to call 
your own! Had you listened to reason; had 
you taken my advice ; had you kept the thing 
dark, or even, after you had thrown a light 
upon it, had you sent the old man to another 
den in another name, which you ou?ht to have 
done — ” 

“It matters not,” said Walter, “what ought 
to have been done: the question is, what’s to be 
done now!” ■ 

“ Well, what’s to be done now! I may just 
as well sneeze as say a word upon the subject. 


What is it you mean to do ! What do von „ 
pose!” ' * pro - 

“I don’t really see how I can help mvself” 

“ Don’t you !” 

“The property must be given up!” 
“Governor! — Oh! but it’s just like you. 
you want to descend into the region of 'ra« s t 
Do you want to see mother and yourself in V 
workhouse, and Poll and me bawling duetts j 6 
the streets! Because if you do, you’ll do that” 
“ Why, what else can I do !” 

“What else can you do! Start off to Ante 
rica, Van Dieman’s Land, Nova Scotia, oranv 
other place upon earth, and take all you hav' e 
with you.” 

“ Of what use would it be to me in either of 
those places!” 

“ Can you not turn it into money!” 

“Not a quarter of it, unless I commit for. 
gery.” 

“Well!— what is forgery compared with 
starvation! But without that — turn into cash 
all you can, and let’s start. They can’t stop us 
— they can’t do a single thing with us in le ss 
than two months.” 

“ But the letter, says that all must be delivered 
up immediately!” 

“ I know it : what of that ! You will not give 
it up; and what then! They bring their action: 
you will defend it, and let it go to trial. Why 
before it can be tried, we can be ten thousand 
miles off, as jolly as possible.” 

“ I will not leave my country,” said Walter. 
“You will not leave your country! Well 
that is a start ! Why, what need you care for 
your country! Do you imagine that your coun- 
try cares about you! I mean to say, that it’s a 
very uncomfortable country to live in, without 
either money or friends. You’ll not leave your 
country !” 

“ Besides, Horace, I feel that I cannot be so 
great a villain.” 

“ That’s another go ! Thus, little villains are 
the greatest, because they are villains to them- 
selves. No man should commence a career of 
villany without being prepared to go through 
*with it; should he halt, he and his family must 
suffer. I know you have no wish to be a vil- 
lain, nor have I; but then you see, if circum- 
stances prescribe acts of villany in spite of 
ourselves, what are we to do! Just look at the 
thing as it stands. We must either be villains, 
and live in a style of comfort, or honest meu 
and starve. There is no middle course.” 
“Yes, Horace, there is a middle course, and 
that course must be pursued. Existing circum- 
stances, you must remember, have been created 
by ourselves, and can, therefore, atford us no 
justification. The property must be given up!” 
“ You have made up your mind — I hope to be 
forgiven for calling it a mind — but such as it 
is, you have made it up to that!” 

“ Horace ! — Do you know whom you are 
speaking to!” 

“ Yes !” replied Horace, with an expression 
of bitterness — “I am speaking to one who con- 
fined his only brother in a lunatic asylum to 
gain possession of his property, and who is now 
about to reduce himself and family to beggary 
because he has not courage to retain it.” 
Walter shed tears, and if, to a man who will 
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0 jo that of which he cannot bear to be told, a 
trord even from a stranger be sufficiently gall- 

„ f , ing. what must have been the feelings of this 
father on being thus reminded by his son that 
he was a villain ! 

“It were folly,” resumed Horace, “to mince 
the matter now. You have gone too far to re- 
treat, without involving us all in ruin. I ivouh/ 

■ not have said what I have said, governor, but 
, that I am anxious to bring you to a sense of 

1 your position. You restore this property. Well! 

, —what will be the consequence'! Kags. What 

shall we have to live upon 1 Nothing. You 
have given up your berth, from which we de- 
rived the only means we had of keeping body 
. and soul at all peaceably together, while there 
“ isn’t a single creature in the world from whom 
we have any right to claim assistance. As to 
B ;. friends !— they are all very well, and very' plea- 
sant when you are rich, but a man has no 
i . friends when he is poor. They are too wide 
awake: although blind before to his vices and 
crimes, their eyes become marvellously open. 
Independently, therefore, of being beggars, we 
shall have— for this affair is quite sure to be 
known — we shall have the pleasing conscious- 
nessof being regarded as scoundrels and thieves 
by the world — so completely and so suddenly 
/ does poverty change a good fellow into an un- 
if, r “’al!ed, unsightly rogue. Look at the thing in 
this light, governor, and then you’ll perceive 
what madness it wtpd be to give up all with 
the view of satisfying that time-serving hypo- 
j, cr ‘te, conscience.” 

“But do you think,” said Walter — “do you 
really think my brother would ever allow us to 
starve!” 

“Why, what else,” returned Horace, “have 
we the smallest conceivable right to expect! 
Can you expect affection from him now! or do 
)°u suppose that he can be deluded into the be- 
lief that he ought to be grateful to us for having 
delivered him from the asylum ! Hut even sup- 
posing that he would not allow us to starve — 
that is, supposing he wouldn’t mind giving us 
tt pound, if he saw us all shivering on starva- 
ions brink — what if he were suddenly to die 
—and I don’t think lie’s got a great deal of life 
tu him, which makes me so mad, for in less than 
s month we should have had to put on mourn- 
ln p’ "'non all would have been secured — but 
what, I say, if he were to die, where should we 
c then ! Do you think it at all likely that he has 
owed his old will to remain as it was! Is it 
“ u ,al a " '' 1at * le '^ ' eave us a shilling!” 

„ e cannot know what he may do.” 

,, L ls B hkely! It isn’t as if he were now 
__ a nected towards us. See how I — even I 
—am treated when I call, as I have done twice 
‘ f ev ® r s > a ce, and that with all the regularity 
me clock. He’ll not see me. He’s ‘ much 
thank you,’ but never to be seen. If I 
atel ' ° n • ^ Rt at * 1 ' m to tell him how affection- 
1 . J anx ‘°us I have been on his account, and 
»erf» »f a< ^ u "y (lel 'g>'m‘l I should be to see him 
him- C | rcs * orC( l> I should make something of 
cliim . as * s ’ * ma y just as well get up that 
a j an d smother myself in soot twice 
liieiip’ aS ’'t 61 ' 6, I meet with no sort of po - 1 
me e f S ’ n ° ceremon y, not a bit. They answer ; 
a once without quitting the door. I did I 


make the old woman go up this morning, but 
even then Mr. Goodman could not be seen : he 
felt obliged by my calling so frequently, but 
would feel more obliged if I wouldn’t call at all. 
So you see we are bound, in strict, justice to 
ourselves, to take care of ourselves. He 'll not 
leave us any thing. It isn’t to be expected.” 

“I think he will,” said Walter — “ I still think 
he will. Knowing him so well as I do, I cannot 
believe that he will allow us to become utterly 
destitute.” 

“ However a man can thus struggle to de- 
ceive himself,” said Horace, “ is to me a perfect 
mystery. There isn’t a shade of probability 
about it. And if even there were, what madness 
it would be to run the risk! Look at it in this 
point of view. Of course, you will admit that 
he may not leave us any tiling, and if he should 
not, what then can we do !” 

Horace paused, for he felt that he had made 
a deep impression; but Walter, whom con- 
science had tortured so remorselessly, would 
not be convinced. He had proved the benevo- 
lence of bis brother’s disposition: he knew well 
the goodness of his heart; and although lie was 
unable, for an instant, to disguise from himself 
the fact of his having injured him deeply and 
most unnaturally, he still lelt persuaded that the 
injury would be forgiven, and hence eventually 
said, “ I will trust him.” 

“You will!” cried Horace, starting up in a 
ra ge — “I am to understand this to be your fixed 
determination! You are determined, quite de- 
termined to pursue this course!” 

“ I am,” said Walter, firmly. 

“ Very well ; very well 1 I now know how to 
act. It is high time now for me to look to my- 
self. I’ll not be ruined by you ! I’ll not be drag- 
ged down to the lowest pitch of penury. 1 11 
have some of those papers.” 

“You shall not!” cried Walter. 


“But I will!” 

“I tell you not one shall be touched!” 

“ And I tell you I’ll have them !” 

“ Why, you insolent scoundrel ! — what do you 
lean, sir! — what do you mean!” 

“That all the papers that can be converted 
ato money I’ll have !” 

“ You shall not have one of them, sir! 

“Who will prevent me!” 

“I will! Attempt even to touch them, anil 
’ll knock you down, rascal !” cried Walter, 
vho, as Horace smiled contemptuously, rose in 

.n instant. , 

“Now, keep off,” cried Horace; “yon had 
letter not come near me! I don’t want to hurt 

ou ! Keep off!” . . 

Regardless of this warning, Walter rushed at 
,im wildly, when Horace caught his arms, and, 
laving pinioned them, threw him at once upon 

he sofa. „ . 

“ What, in the name of goodness, is the mat- 
er !” cried Walter’s wife, who rushed into the 
oom at this moment — “what is it! — what’s the 
he meaning of it!— what’s it all about!” 

“ Why, this old cripple ” 

“How dare you!” interrupted Mrs. Walter— 
i how dare you call your father an old cripple, 

;i, i are you not ashamed of yourself! Let 

lim get up sir, this moment!” 
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“ Oh, he may get up ! — hut I’m not, you know, 
going to be pommelled!” 

“ But what is the cause of it I What does it 
all mean!” 

“Why,” said Horace, “the meaning of it all 
is simply this : he has taken it into his head to 
reduce us to beggary, and, because I won’t have 
it, he must try to knock me down.” 

“ But how ! — By what means !” 

“ Why, by stripping us naked of every thing 
we have, that he may send all back to his bro- 
ther.” 

“ Well, but surely you can talk this unfortu- 
nate matter over without fighting! — Come, my 
dear, draw to the table, and let us see what can 
be done.” 

“I will not thus be treated,” cried Walter, 
“ by my own flesh and blood. I will not be in- 
sulted by that villain !” 

“ He who taught me to be a villain — ” 
“Horace, Horace!” exclaimed Mrs. Walter, 
“ recollect yourself, sir !” 

“Well, why can’t he be easy! I don’t want 
to quarrel. I’d rather go and have a roll in the 
mud, ten to one ; but it is a hard thing — ” 

“ Well, well, your father didn’t mean it, I 
know. — Come, let us talk the matter over calmly. 
What is it, my dear, you mean to do! Have 
you made up your mind to restore all to your 
brother!” 

“ I have.” 

“Well, then, now, my dear, let us consider 
how shocking that will be. In the first place, 
how are we to live ! — ” 

“ Of course ! — that’s the way to put it.” 

“Be silent, Horace: let us be quite calm and 
cool, for the thing now begins to assume a seri- 
ous aspect. If, I ask, this property of your 
brother be restored to him, how — that being 
now our only means of support — how are we 
to live !” 

“We must do the best we can,” replied Walter. 
“Do the best we can! Yes, dear, but what 
can we do! You have no profession: Horace 
has no profession ; and, therefore, I really cannot 
see how on earth we shall be able to manage !” 
“ Then you also think that he would do nothing 
for us!” 

“ Why, my dear, place yourself in the same 
position : what would you do under similar cir- 
cumstances !” 

“ But he’s a different man to me altogether. 
What I would do, therefore, can afford no cri- 
terion.” 

“But, granting that he is a different man, 
what grounds have we for believing that he 
will not discard us! We have no grounds for 
any such belief. On the contrary, since his 
liberation he has given us every reason to be- 
lieve that he will. He may be and doubtless is 
of a generous and forgiving disposition; but 
you see, my dear, the question is, will he, under 
the circumstances, feel himself justified in do- 
ing any thing for us! If he should not. Heaven 
only knows what will become of us, or how 
shall we manage to exist.” 

“Depend upon it he will never allow us to 
starve !” 

“ No, dear, perhaps not ; but how dreadful will 
be our sufferings before we reach the point of 
starvation !” 


' 

“Besides,” said Horace, “if I may S p ej L 
he’ll be dead in about a fortnight ; and', theref 
as we have it, we may as well keep it 
What I look at most is, that that fellowJi 1 
Valentine — should be enriched by our folly.? 
of course, he’ll have it all, there’s no 4? 
about that, and, therefore, nothing can be cle» 
than that by giving it up to the old many!? 
reality give it up to him.” 

“ Exactly,” said Mrs. Walter; “ and as I h a 
said again and again.it will, indeed, be a shoe; i 
ing thing if, after having tried all these years 1 1 
secure it, it should be left to a person who k! 
done nothing for it, and who has, therefore? 1 
right to it whatever.” 

“ But how do we know he will die so soonk 
how can we tell !” 

“Very true, dear; we cannot exactly tell- U 
then it appears that the chances are in’„, 
favour.” 

“ And do you think that he’d die and leaver 
nothing!” 

“Why, he might not, my dear; but if h 
should? What in the name of goodness shoo! 
we be able to do then ! There should we fc 
starving, — I know we should starve, for „ 
cannot work like those who have been vised 1 
it all their lives, — there I say we should be star; 
ing, while others who have no earthly right 1 
it are living luxuriously upon that which y 
clearly ought to have. Why, my dear, it woul 
be terrible! For goodness’ sake look again ; 
the matter before you decide.” 

“ Then you too would have me continue tob 
a villain!” 

“Nay, my dear, that is a most unkind word 
and equally unkind is it of you to suppose ih : 
I wish you to be any thing of the sort. Heave 
knows I am sorry — as indeed we must all be- 
truly sorry that you were induced to go so fai 
but as it is, I look solely at the circumstanc< 
which at present exist, and I really, my dea 
cannot see how, under those circumstances, yc 
can act as you propose without reducing us 
absolute wretchedness.” 

“ I wish that I was dead!” exclaimed Waite 
“I heartily wish that I was dead!” 

“ Nay, that is mere folly.” 

“Just like him,” said Horace; “he nev 
could grapple with a difficulty in order to si 
mount it. The very moment it appears 1 
must wish himself dead.” 

“ Well, well ; wishing that will not at all mei 
the matter; nor shall we do much good j 
dwelling upon the point. The question is, w 
it be better under the present unhappy circm 
stances to retain what we have at all hazards, 
by giving it up at once to run the risk of inva 
ing ourselves in utter ruin! For my part 
although I should be but too happy to advise t 
immediate restoration of all if it were possil 
to do it with safety to ourselves — I do notp 
c.ei ve how it can be done now without the rest 
as far as we are concerned, being dreadful. \ 
are placed, you see, my dear, in so pecul: 
a position. I would go myself at once to yc 
brother; but then what could I say! I cot 
notask him to compromise the matter. Icoi 
not say to him, ‘ Indeed, we are truly sorry 
what has occurred, and will restore all tl 
belongs to you if you will kindly undertake 
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allow us so much a-year! — nor can I ask what 
he intends to do for us when we have made an 
unconditional surrender. I might indeed say, 
‘Ido hope that you will consider our unfortu- 
nate position: I trust that our destitute circum- 
stances will induce you to save us from absolute 
want;’ but, although I might say this and dwell 
with great feeling upon each point, the very mo- 
ment he alluded to the cause of my appeal I 
should be dumb, so that you see. my dear, we 
cannot act in this case as we might in any other. 
We must of necessity take one of two courses, 
that is to say, we must either retain what we 
have, and defend the possession in the best way 
we can, or give up all, and be thereby reduced 
to destitution.” 

“ 1 tell you,” cried Walter, “ that it isn’t at all 
likely that we shall be thus reduced.” 

“But, my dear! what security have we against 
ill We have none. Wecan have none. It is 
a terrible risk, and one which ought not on any 
account to be incurred. Now, if I might ad- 
vise, I should say, dear, convert all you can into 
money at once, restore all that is not available, 
and retire to some distant part of the country. 
We could assume another name, and I am sure 
that we should live very happily : at all events 
we should not have starvation before our eyes, 
which is really very shocking, dear, when you 
come to think of it! However, I will not teaze 
you any more now; we will leave you to your 
sell, and I do hope and trust — indeed I feel quite 
convinced — that, when you have thought the 
matter over again, you will see how really abso- 
lute the necessity is for reversing your express- 
ed determination.” 

Even when he feels most sincerely anxious 
todo so, how exceedingly difficult is it for a man 
who has quitted the path of honesty to return ! 

! i a ** ar . whom the first falsehood prompts 
with a show of necessity to lie on, he creates, 
v the first crime, circumstances which urge 
mi to proceed in his criminal career. Walter, 
use as he had been, was most anxious to make 
u the reparation in his power. He would have 
gtven up all and trusted solely to his brother’s 
generosity, but the circumstances which his 
tune had created induced him to pause. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Goodman holds a consultation with his friends, at 
llCl Uncle John finds his judgment fettered. 


Watler was brooding over the promi- 
,P omls °f the interesting conversation de- 


tailed in the preceding chapter, with the view of 
the ^..Possible, some medium course. 


conceiving 

of which, while it in some degree 
conscience, might meet at least 


his 


satisfied 

5?'^ llle views of his amiable family, his 
tine m j u red brother was engaged with Valen- 

which hi antl W lately, in a discussion 

a fre-t ■ relerence to the propriety of framing 
UDnnK- *• Goodman felt the hand of death 
suitin' lm ' tiiti not press painfully, nor with 
tent weight to justify the apprehension of 


an immediate dissolution ; but his frame had 
been so shattered, his constitution so undermin- 
ed by the brutal treatment he had experienced, 
that he had become quite convinced, that although 
human skill might enable him to linger on for 
weeks or even months, that hand would never 
more be removed till it had crushed him. This 
rendered his spirit quite calm. Every harsh, 
every irritable feeling was subdued. He held 
it to be peculiarly the time for the forgiveness of 
injuries, and hence his benevolence reigned in 
the ascendant. Thus actuated, he could not 
deal justice to Walter. He felt that it did not, in 
fact, come then within his province todo so; 
nor did he desire to leave him to his own con- 
science, as it is termed, seeing that that would 
be in effect to desire that he might by his con- 
science be tortured. He was anxious to express 
his forgiveness — to make it manifest that he be- 
lieved him to have been actuated, not by any 
innate vileness, but by some evil influence, over 
which he might not at the moment have had 
entire control. He did all he possibly could 
to invent excuses for him, with the view of 
establishing a show of justification; but as this 
was an object he was utterly unable to accom- 
plish, he began to look, not at what Walter had 
been, but at what he might become. He con- 
ceived that his repentance might be sincere, 
that he might henceforth be virtuous, and that 
therefore he who had the power to save him 
from those temptations to dishonour, with which 
a state of utter destitution teems, would not 
perform his duty as a Christian, if he permitted 
the exercise of that power to be withheld. 

It was while in this charitable frame of mind 
that poor Goodman solicited the advice of his 
friends, more with the view, as is customary 
with those who seek advice, of having the satis- 
faction of inducing them to think as he thought 
than of acting upon their suggestions. He 
could not but feel that they would at first be in- 
clined to be harsh— that they would repudiate 
the idea of his pursuing the course he had pro- 
posed, and hence when he inquired if they did 
not think that he was bound to let his will re- 
main substantially as it was, he was not at all 
surprised at their instant reply being, “ Certainly 
nol! ” 

“What!” exclaimed Whitely, “would you 
reward the wretch, who sought to rob you by 
means so unnatural, with wealth 1 Would you 
give him the power of living in luxury, who 
deprived you not only of liberty but of health, the 
"reatest blessing of life 1 Reflect upon what you 
have endured — upon the dreadtul position in 
which you were placed — upon the monstrous 
brutality to which you have been subjected — 
and upon the result of that brutality, even up to 
the present time. Who induced all this 1 Why 
he whose unnatural malignity and sordid avarice 
you now wish to gratify, by leaving him all that 
you possess !” 

“ Whatever he may have been,” observed 
Goodman, “ however wrong he may have acted, 
I cannot forget that he is my brother.” 

“ Nor ought you to forget it, for that increases 
his guilt a thousand-fold. You ought to regard 
him as a brother, who violated every feeling by 
which he ought to have been actuated with the 
view of injuring you, and who thereby sacrificed 
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all claim upon your affections. In a case of 
this description the admirable precept which 
urges us to return good for evil may in practice 
be carried too far. You, for instance, would 
set a most pernicious example, inasmuch as 
you would show that, however infamous may 
be the conduct of a man, however foul and un- 
natural may be his designs, he may practise his 
infamies with impunity upon a brother if that 
brother possess a benevolent heart. Were he 
a brother of mine I would discard him utterly : 
if I did not I should consider that I had failed in 
performing my duty to society as a man.” 

“But what if I were to discard him ?” said 
Goodman. “ What would become of his family? 
Ought the innocent to suffer for the guilty?” 

“You cannot tell that they are innocent. His 
family may be as guilty as himself, and in this 
case the probability is that they are. But even 
supposing that they are not, what would become 
of justice if men were not to be punished for 
crimes, lest the punishment should be felt by 
those with whom they are connected? If, 
having no proof of their guilt, you could punish 
him without involving them, you would be 
bound, of course, to do so; but as this is under 
the circumstances impossible, juctice demands 
that you should act as if they were not con- 
cerned.” 

“ But would not that object be, to some extent, 
attained,” suggested Valentine, “if, instead of 
the property being left to Walter, it were secured 
to his wife, and the wife of Horace?” 

“ It might,” returned Whitely ; “ it might thus 
be attained; but it could be so only in the event 
of the woman being unfaithful. If they con- 
tinue to be virtuous, it will be of slight impor- 
tance, it will matter not whether it be left to him 
or them; it is only in the event of their being 
wicked that he can suffer from such an arrange- 
ment; and considering how frequently women, 
whose principles of virtue are not fixed, feel the 
fact of their being, in a pecuniary point of view, 
independent of their husbands, to be an addi- 
tional spur to an indulgence in vicious prac- 
tices, I never should, in any case, feel myself 
justified in advising such an arrangement to be 
made. No; rather let the property go to him 
and leave his punishment to Heaven, than se- 
cure it so as to operate thus as an additional 
incentive to vice.” 

“But do you not think,” said Goodman, “that 
he has been punished sufficiently already?” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Whitely. “He ought 
to be hanged. I am not vindictive; I hope I am 
not cruel; but a man like that, sir, deserves to 
be burnt alive.” 

“He has endured a far greater amount of 
torture,” rejoined Goodman, “ than was ever 
yet endured at the stake. He has been burnt 
alive! He has been burnt until reduced to a 
state of insensibility, and then, when death 
could have given him no additional pang, he 
has been compelled to suffer those exquisite 
agonies which must necessarily have accom- 
panied his gradual restoration. And this I at- 
tribute entirely to the fact of his having so 
deeply injured me; for his mind was in conse- 
quence so diseased at the time that he fancied he 
saw me in the room. I therefore cannot — even 
looking at him only — feel myself justified in 


inflicting upon him the additional pnnishm f 


of utter destitution, and when I look at q, 


lf tt 


who must be involved in his ruin, and who'n/ 
have been innocent even of the knowlea™^. 
his offence until the last, I still think that 


ca t . 


not, consistently with my duty as a Chrisii 


But 


ik 


do aught else than that which I propose, 
what is your opinion, my friend ?” he contim, 7 
addressing Uncle John. “You have been sju. 
Do you think that I shall be justified in red), 1 ' 
ing my brother and his family to abject wren 
edness and want? Is it not your impress^' 
that he has been sufficiently punished?” 1 
“Why,” said Uncle John, “you see I JPl 
placed in a peculiar position. I promised v c% 
brother that I would strive to allay whateve; 
ill-feeling recent circumstances might havee' 
gendered: I promised this on condition that he 
would liberate you at once from the asyluH 
was a sort of contract between us : but now thai 
he has performed his part, I find it extremely 
difficult to perform mine. I had much rather 
therefore, that this affair should be settled with! 
out me, for while I cannot conscientiously $ a y 
any thing in the favour of the man, I am bound 
by my promise to say nothing against him, and 
even then I am not quite sure that I shall hare 
done in reality all that my promise conveyed,’ 1 
“Why,” said Goodman, “you promised no- 
thing more than that you would strive to allay 
any ill-feeling that might have been engendered: 
and. most certainly, whatever ill-feeling might 
have existed has already been allayed. All the 
difficulty is, therefore, at an end: as I have 
ill-feeling whatever towards him now, you can 
have no ill-feeling to repress : so that all yoj 
have to do is to avoid saying any thing caicn- 
lated to excite an ill-feeling, and you will have 
performed your promise faithfully “ 

“My promise conveyed more than that,” said 
Uncle John. “ I don’t, at this moment, recollect 
what I wished him to understand ; but I am sure 
that it conveyed more than that. I am not quite 
certain that I did not mean not only that I would 
do what I could to repress ill-feelings, but that 
I would do all I could to effect an absolute recon. 
ciliation. I should like to be clear upon that 
point: I should like to know what he imagined 
I meant at the time.” 

“But, my friend,” said Goodman, “that has 
nothing to do with your opinion on the point 
now at issue.” 

“ Why, it may not have any thing to do with 
it, certainly ; but, at present, I am inclined to 
believe that it has, because, you see, if I express 
an opinion to the effect that he has been already 
sufficiently punished, I may perhaps be express- 
ing an opinion which I do not conscientiously 
entertain, while, on the other hand, by stating it 
to be my opinion that he has not, I may be act- 
ing in opposition to the spirit of a contract 


which, no matter with whom it may have been 
made, ought of course to be strictly adhered to." 

“ Well ! I certainly should like to have your 
opinion upon the subject before I decide; be- 
cause I cannot but feel that it may, and doubt- 
less will be, the last important act of my life. 
However, as you do not at present feel justified 
in stating what your real opinion is, my deci- 
sion had better be deferred.” 

“ Yes: that will be much the better way,” said 
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Uncle John, who had really no desire to give an 
opinion upon the point; for although he felt 
convinced that in reality Walterdid not deserve 
the slightest consideration, he could not satisfy 
himself that if he stated that as being his con- 
viction, he should be doing, under the circum- 
stances, that which was right. 

The matter was, therefore, left open, and 
Goodman was highly pleased to find that his 
friend had given that promise to Walter, for he 
feared that some powerful argument might be 
adduced to prove that, after what had happened, 
he ought not to leave the will as it was, in 
favour of him by whom he had been injured so 
unnaturally and so deeply. As far as forgive- 
ness went, he forgave him from his heart. The 
only point upon which he was anxious to be 
satisfied, was the justice of the course he pro- 
posed to pursue. And yet again he conceived 
that— although if the thing were made public it 
might perhaps be deemed a bad example — in a 
private case like this he could not do much 
wrong in doing that which his benevolent feel- 
ings suggested. Besides, he felt that, even if he 
were justified in taking the administration of 
justice in this particular case into his own 
hands, it was not a time at which he ought to 
administer it harshly, and harshly he could not 
help feeling it would be administered, if he 
deprived not only Walter, but his family, of all 
'hey had to depend upon in the world. He knew 
lhat they had no other means of existence ; he 
knew, that if he left them penniless, they must 
either starve or plunge into the vortex of in- 
lainy ; and knowing this, he could not reconcile 
'he act of driving them into temptation, with 
ms duty either as a Christian or as a man. He 
herefore eventually resolved not to renew the 
painful subject. He had authorized the recovery 
0 'he ; properly, and that authority there was no 
sutficient reason to withdraw; but he hoped that 
f act on the part of Walter — that no argument 
bncle John or Whitely — that nothing, in 
orl , might occur to induce him to alter the will. 


CHAPTER L. 

Explains the possibility of making a man dig an 
extraordinary hale. 

dav* ^ a 'j- n 'i ne had not seen Louise for five 
cant , e had called five times and left his 
had r' U l0Ut fading her “ at home,” — and as he 
what lceived from her no cornmmunication 
was n :: r 7 he be 6 an t 0 think that Uncle John 
cf in l 'T^a' he really had suffered his spirit 
impendence to carry him a little too far. 
abinn'i^iS wdat had he done? It is true he 
he w , “imself for two entire days; but then 
„ ...i,, m > Qnite calm, while she was burst- 
, 1 1 passion. He did not retaliate ; he 


IJ'nply said “Weil, I will 


go, if you wish it !” 


Ihen'h 1 ! in*'* ao 'hing more, and yet, never since 

ih at thK " e been abie 10 see her ' He dld thlnk 
stall si\"c S nut strictl y correct. He was not 

attuned "'"h it : he felt that he had been 


somewhat ill-used ! For what could she expect? 
Could she expect him to submit to every 
species of indignity? Could she expect that 
he would ever suffer himself to her slave? He 
loved her, fondly loved her, and she knew it; 
but never would he consent to become the pup- 
pet of her caprice. No, he would call once 
more — but once! — and if she was denied to 
him, the^ course which manliness suggested 
was clear, and he made tip his mind to pursue 
it. He would not surrender his spirit as a man ! 
nor would Louise yield her spirit as a woman ! 
They were playing the same game: they had 
both the same object in view, and they were 
now equally sure of achieving that object, for al- 
though Louise had theretofore felt herself some- 
what overmatched, she had a weapon now in 
store for him, in the shape of a Welshman, 
whom she meant to use so as to enable her to 
obtain a signal triumph! 

In the warm hearts of lovers whose affections 
are fixed, and who are really so attached to 
each other that they seem to be scarcely able to 
exist but in each other’s society, there must be 
some beautiful feeling in operation while they 
strive to make it appear that they are perfectly 
free. The general motive may perhaps be 
highly laudable; but with the ladies it is some- 
times inscrutable, seeing that they will labour 
to make men believe that it would be a matter 
of very slight importance indeed, if they were 
to do lhat which, if done, would snap their dear 
heart-strings. This course is, perhaps in many 
instances, pursued with the view of testing the 
strength of man’s affection ; but this was riot 
the object of Louise: she wished to obtain the 
mastery to begin with ; and she played a very 
dangerous game; for while Valentine’s love 
was of too manly a caste to be inaccessible to 
reason, he had not had sufficient experience in 
these delicate matters to know how to make 
ladies when they are conquered believe that 
they are really victorious. — It was unfortunate, 
perhaps, that he did not know this; but that he 
did not is nevertheless a fact. He was much 
too serious about the matter. When he called 
for the last time, in the event of Louise being 
denied to him, he seriously meant it to be for 
the last time: he would not have called again 
without a special invitation! It may therefore 
be held to be on all hands fortunate that when 
he called Louise was at home. 

This he had scarcely expected ; but Louise 
expected him, and had laid her plans accord- 
ingly: she had directed him to be shown into 
the breakfast-room, which overlooked the gar- 
den, and the moment he entered this room, he 
saw her leaning upon the arm of a tall young 
fellow, with whom she appeared to be on the 
most affectionate terms ! 

Valentine looked — of course he looked ! — and 
his aspect was severe. She gazed at the fellow, 
and smiled, and chatted gaily, and seemed par- 
ticularly playful! Valentine pulled a piece 
clean out of his glove. Who was it? What 
right had he there ? He couldn’t tell : he could 
only guess ! He paced the room, and knit his 
brows, and pursed his lips, and breathed hard 
through his nostrils, and thrust his hands firmly 
to the 0 very bottom of his pockets. There they 
were !— oh, yes, there they were !— there could 
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scarcely be two sound opinions about it ! He 
had a great mind to go to them: he had a great 
mind to ascertain aUonce what it meant. And 
yet — well! why did she not cornel He rang 
the bell — with violence he rang it ! — he was not 
in a sweet temper at the time. “Does Miss 
Raven know that I am here!” he inquired of 
the servant, as he entered. 

“Beg pardon, sir; — quite forgot to tell her, 
sir: — dear me, beg pardon.” 

“Why, you thick-headed fool!” exclaimed 
Valentine — and it certainly was a very harsh 
exclamation — but before he could get any farther 
the servant — who only acted up to his instruc- 
tions — had vanished from the room. 

“Now,” thought Valentine, “I shall see how 
the heartless coquette will conduct herself, 
when she is told that I am here.” 

He stood firmly in the middle of the room, and 
kept his eye steadfastly upon her. — The ser- 
vant entered the garden : he addressed her, and 
retired. She turned, she did not withdraw her 
arm: she did not even tremble ! She smiled, 
and looked up at the mortal, and said something 
to him, and then instead of leaving him there, 
led him playfully into the house. 

Valentine now took his beat upon the sofa, 
and tried to look as calm and collected as pos- 
sible. They entered the room, and she abso- 
lutely introduced the long wretch to him as Mr. 
Llewellen. 

Valentine looked at him ! — he was too big to 
eat — but he was not too big to be annihilated! 

“Are you not well!” said Louise. 

“ I am not,” replied Valentine. 

“ What is the matter !” 

“Nothing of importance; I shall be able no 
doubt to survive it. Oh I shall survive it !” 

“ Inteet, then look you, these pleak wints plow 
nopotty coot,” observed Mr. Llewellen. 

Valentine’s tongue itched to mimic the mor- 
tal; but, although he felt that it was perfectly 
impossible to treat him with any thing like com- 
mon civility, he thought that it might perhaps 
be better not to insult him in any direct manner, 
then. He therefore bowed very distantly, and 
looked rather contemptuously at Mr. Llewellen, 
and then turned abruptly towards the window, 
at which Louise was engaged in making an 
effort to suppress a hearty laugh. He knew 
neither what to say nor how to act. He could 
not speak before that fellow Llewellen, and as 
to speaking to him ! — he would not deign to do 
it. A pause therefore ensued — a long pause — 
during which both gentlemen looked particu- 
larly stupid, while Louise did not dare to turn 
her Jiead. At length, however, Llewellen — who 
had been no more fascinated by Valentine than 
Valentine had been fascinated by him — hap- 
pened to think, strangely enough, that he really 
was not wanted, and no sooner had he con- 
ceived this extraordinary idea, than inspired 
with the spirit of independence he stalked from 
the room. 

This, of course, was precisely what Valen- 
tine wanted. The absence of that tall wretch — 
for as a wretch he most uncharitably looked 
upon him then — was a thing which he had 
strongly desired ; and yet he did not take imme- 
diate advantage of his absence. He wanted 
Louise to speak first, and she would not speak 


first. She still kept at the window, and 
peared to be lost in admiration of Llervel^' 
who was then busily occupied in pullin<» u D ft’ 
weeds. The very moment, however, Valent 
perceived that Llewellen was again in the < 116 


den, he feft himself bound to break silence, 


have to apologize,” said he, with a bitterne^ 
both of emphasis and of aspect, “ for having dif 


turbed you. Had I known that you had & be e " 
thus affectionately engaged, I should certainly 


not have intruded.” 

“ Why, what do you mean !” 

“You know what I mean. Who is that fel 
low — that creature — that Llewellen!” 

“ Llewellen ! oh, he is a very old friend ” 

“ Indeed !” 


“ Oh yes, I have known him from infancy 
We were play-fellows together.” 


“And are />/oi/-fellows still, I perceive!” 

“ Why, we cannot forget the very many happy 
hours we spent together in childhood. Besides 
he is such an affectionate creature, and so fond 
of me !” 


“I have not the slightest doubt of it; and you 
appear to be equally fond of him.” 

“ Why, you surely are not jealous!” 
“Jealous!” echoed Valentine, smiling very 
bitterly. “ What, of him? He is a nice coni- 
pactly built, intellectual looking animal for a 
man to be jealous of, certainly!” 

“ Why, what is the matter with him 1 Really 
I cannot see much to complain of. He is taller 
than you and much stouter, and I am sure that 
he possesses a good kind heart.” 

“In your eyes, Miss Raven, he is perfection 
no doubt. But look you, pless you, the pleak 
wint is plowing upon his potty. It may, look 
you, too him no coot. Inteet, his plut maype 
chilt: it may set fast his pones !” 

“You are satirical,” said Louise, “you always 
were ; but your satire has malice in it now, I ant 
afraid. Come, why are you so cross with him! 
What has he done to offend you!” 

“Oh, nothing — nothing,” replied Valentine, 
carelessly. 

“ Why will you not be friendly with him 
then ! you are angry perhaps, because you saw 
us walking in the garden, but surely there was 
no harm in that.” 

“Oh! of course not. There can be no harm 
in any thing Miss Raven does. There can be 
no harm in clinging to him as if you loved him 
dearly. There can be no harm in allowing him 
to play with your hand, your hair, your chin, or 
your waist !” 

“ I cannot help his being fond of me !” 

“ Propriety, Miss Raven, might suggest that 
you are not exactly bound to encourage his 
fondness. But that, of course, is nothing to me. 
I have no voice at all in the matter, although, I 
must say, that had you dealt somewhat more 
justly, it might perhaps, on all hands have been 
quite as well. However, I feel that I am in the 
way here, now, and shall therefore at once take 
my leave.” 

“You are a very cross, unkind creature!'’ 
said Louise. “ I did intend to press you to dine 
with us to-day ; but I am not quite sure that I 
shall do so now.” 

“ I beg that you will not trouble yourself. I 
would not stay if even you were to press me. 
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You have some one else to press,- therefore my 
presence cannot be required.” 

“Of course it must be as you please. I have 
not the slightest influence over you, I am aware ; 
but I certainly did hope that we might have 
spent a very happy day together in mutual for- 
getfulness of all that has passed. But I perceive 
that you are of a most unforgiving disposition, 
and perceiving this, I cannot but observe in my 
own vindication, that you were the cause of all 
that transpired at our last interview — that your 
neglect urged me to say what I did.” 

“Of what passed at our last interview, Miss 
Raven, I have not since I entered the house 
even thought.” 

“Then, why are you so angry? because I 
walked and chatted with Llewellen in the gar- 
den! Do you know who he is ?” 

“No: nor do I care.” 

“If you do not care to know, why I do not 
care to tell you. But I think that you would 
like to know nevertheless, and I will tell you — 
that is, provided you ask me prettily.” 

“Miss Raven. you treat me like a child, and 
as a child I will be played with no longer. I 
perceive that you are faithless, and unworthy 
the love of an honourable man; I therefore take 
leave of you for ever.” 

“If you are an honourable man,” said Louise, 
who now became somewhat alarmed, “ if you 
possess any one of the feelings of a gentleman, 
you will sit down at once in that chair and ex- 
plain to me clearly what you mean by those 
words. To whom have I been faithless ? Why 
am I unworthy the love of an honourable man?” 
"You have been faithless to me !” returned 
'alentine, “ and I have this day proved you to 
he a coquette.” 

“I deny it!” cried Louise, “I have been faith- 
less to no one: nor have I ever been a coquette ! 
nut are you really serious ? Do you really 
mean to say that I am a coquette — which, if 
"ere, I should despise myself — because I see 
no il 1 j n P ro P r tety in chatting with my cousin?” 

‘Is Llewellen your cousin?” 

“ To be sure he is !” 

.'Why did you not say so before ?” 

lou said you did not care to know who he 
was!” 

Why did you not introduce him as your 
cousin ?” 

. I certainly might have done that,” said 
c Ulse ’ lns <ead of answering the question, “ but, 
ne, lor goodness sake don’t look so cross, you 
su 3' are satisfied now?” 
wlm. 6 *‘ 1Ct llewellen being her cousin some- 
s^ned him, but he did not feel satisfied 
an i t ' ’ | e ^ a d heard of ladies’ cousins before, 
const 6 ' nenr 'd at it frequently happened that 
dere/r 1 communication with each other engen- 
. 'ngs which outstripped those of con- 
loJr*; He theref '°>'e felt that he ought to 
L 0 : ai Pj. v a ^ ter the Welshman, especially as 

a | so ,. e . la d confessed that he was so fond : he 
PlavfiVr • t - a ' l .* 10U SL l *t e Y were cousins, those 
not t„ u am *l' ar ities which he had noticed ought 

\v b i e , » anctloned : 

dine „ e !’ sa ' d Louise, after a pause, “you will 
“l Jnu S now > I presume ?” 

HI beg to be excused. My presence may 


have a tendency to restrain perhaps the play- 
fulness of your cousin.” 

“Oh! no; not at all!” 

“ And if it does not,” thought Valentine, “I’ll 
work him !” 

At this moment Raven played one of his 
fifteen-barred stuccatoed knocks at the door, 
and immediately afterwards marched into the 
room. “Ah! Valentine, my boy!” he cried, 
extending his hand, “why, where have you 
been for "the last half century ? I tell you what 
it is you two,” he continued, “you conduct your- 
selves just for all the world as if you belonged 
to the aristocracy. Why can’t you carry on 
pleasantly together? What’s the use of quar- 
reling, and mumping, and making yourselves 
miserable? I know you’ve been at it again. I 
don’t want to be told; I saw it the very moment 
I entered the room. Now take my advice: 
quarrel no more ; let this be the last, aDd make 
it up as soon as possible. You are not like the 
beggarly aristocracy whose object in matters of 
this kind is not to secure the affections, but to 
overreach each other. But what s become of 
Fred — where is he !” 

“ In the garden,” replied Louise. 

“ Have you not introduced him ?” 

“ Oh yes ; he has been talking about the wints 
peingpleak.” . 

“He is a droll fellow that; it would do your 
heart good to see him eat.” 

“ But Valentine will not dine with us to-day, 

said Louise. „ _ , , 

“ Not dine with us! Why not ? Pooh ! non- 
sense: he must; he has no other engagement. 
He is here now, and here he must remain. 
There, run away, and see if you can keep from 
quarreling. I have a long letter ; to write. If 
you want to be amused join Fred.” 

Louise at once took the arm of Valentine, 
and they went into the garden, where the Welsh- 
man was still engaged pulling up weeds. ^ 

“It’s poiling hot look you to tay, said 
dewellen, as he wiped the perspiration irom 

lis red round face. . , 

“Do you find many weeds?” inquired Va- 
entine, who now thought it might be as well to 

)e civil. • 

“ Weels ! my potty ! look you, there’s nothing 
,ut weeds. They tont at all understand how to 
duck them here: they preak them off at the 

loltoms, when they crowacam, plessyoum- 
;teet you see of traggingthem up by the roots. 

Valentine at once perceived the force ot this 
•emark, and was able to look at Llewellen with 
omparative pleasure. He was not quite so 
igl/as he appeared to be before; he was tall, 
nit quite straight; stout, but symmetrical. The 
ihange he had undergone was amazing, and it 
nay seem extraordinary to some, that althou b 
ic was a finely made, and rather a handsome 
ellow, Valentine should have thoughthim at first 
he ugliest wretch he ever beheld ; but they who 
tnow the feelings which are generated in he 
neast of a rival will understand how Llewe len 
’ould appear a very ill-conditioned mortal m 
he eves of Valentine, when he supposed him to 
be a lover of Louise, for as love often blinds us 
to physical defects, so rivalry in matters of ore 
often blinds us to physical beauties. But al- 
though Llewellen looked somewhat better than 
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before, Valentine viewed him still as an awk- 
ward individual, and resolved to reward him in 
some way or other for every affectionate word 
he dared to utter to Louise. 

Louise, on the other hand, resolved to reward 
him. She had reason to be satisfied with all 
that had occurred. She had succeeded in mak- 
ing him jealous, which was to her, as it is in- 
deed to the ladies in general, extremely plea- 
sureable; and although it had been essential to 
her own security to let him know that Llewllen 
was her cousin, she still determined to tease 
him by being as affectionate to the Welshman 
as one loving cousin could be to another. 

“ Look you, Louey tear,” shouted Llewellen, 
who was really a very industrious fellow, “ shall 
hur perry these weets at the pottom of the carten, 
or purn 'em?” 

“ That I must leave to you,” replied Louise. 

Llewellen at once pulled off his coat, and 
chalked out his plans for a hole. 

“Louey tear!” thought Valentine, “Why 
could he not have contented himself with 
‘Louey?’ what did he want to add ‘tear’ for?” 
He did not approve of this mode of address ; he 
thought it highly incorrect, notwithstanding 
they were cousins ; and although he said nothing 
about it then, he made up his mind to punish 
him even for that. 

Coolly and tranquilly therefore did he walk, 
while Llewellen was digging the hole; and 
when he fancied that he had got to a sufficient 
depth for his purpose, he observed that he had 
had a tough job. 

“ Yesm,” said Llewellen, who looked very hot, 
“the crount is hart, look you.” 

“Now is the time to work him,” thought Va- 
lentine, who accordingly threw his voice into 
the hole, and groaned in the most piteous man- 
ner possible. 

Llewellen started. He leaped from the hole 
in an instant, and turned with an expression of 
horror, while Louise clung to Valentine, who 
also looked slightly alarmed, with the laudable 
view of keeping up the delusion. 

“Tit you not hear?” cried Llewellen in a 
sharp thrilling whisper, “ tit you not hear a 
croan ? Potty of me ! phot coot it pe, look you? 
Somepotty perried ? Hark! pless you, hark !” 
he continued, as Valentine sent another groan 
under ground. 

“Good gracious!” cried Louise, “what on 
earth can it be ! Had you not better dig 
deeper ?” 

Llewellen seemed paralysed. He kept his 
eyes fixed upon the hole, and imagined he saw 
the earth move; and yet it struck him at the 
moment as being impossible for any human 
being to be there. “Nopotty could preathe!” 
said he, after having eyed the ground in every 
conceivable way with great intensity of feeling, 
“ ant nopotty coot live without preath !” 

Valentine, who saw the inexpediency of al- 
lowing the thing to be reasoned upon, inquired 
with much earnestness of manner, if he had 
ever heard of persons being buried in a trance. 

“ Perried in a trance !” cried Llewellen, quite 
struck with the novelty of the question, “ inteet 
hur have; put then — no put then never at the 
pottoms of eartens !” 

“ Let me out ! let me out ! oh, do let me out !” 


A 


cried Valentine, feigning a half smothered vo' 
which appeared to proceed from about tvn !•"’ : 
below the bottom of the hole. 

“ Hur will, look you !” shouted Llewellen »(, " 

had then no doubt about the matter at all 
will tig till hur find you!” ’ / 

“If you do,” thought Valentine, “you win 
tig to an extraordinary depth.” 

"Llewellen now set to work in earnest. H 
used his spade with surpassing dexterity.' Had 
he served an apprenticeship to the first' metrcT 
politan grave-digger he could not have been 
more au fait to the work. 

“ Can I assist you ?” said Valentine, as a mere 
matter of politeness. 

“ No, look you, the hole is not pig enough for 
poth.” 

Nor was it; it was then but about two foet 
in diameter, and as Llewellen had got about 


three feet deep, he could not operate with 


any 


degree of comfort to himself. Of course Va- 
lentine perceived this with pleasure, and bein» 
resolved to keep him at it, continued to exert t 
himself so zealously in the cause, that Hew. 
ellen soon enlarged his sphere of action. 

“A little pit longer!” he cried, “ant you']) 
then be releast, look you !” 

“Oh !” exclaimed Valentine, “don’t tread so 
heavily upon me.” 

“ Hur wont, my tear boy ! her wont tret upon 
you any more than hur can help.” 

“I cannot bear it!” cried Valentine. “Oh!” 

“ Put pless you, hur must tret a little to tig. 
Phot part am hur upon you?” 

“ My back ” 

“Your pack !” cried Llewellen, when looking 
up to Valentine, he added, “he’s perried upon 
his pelly!” 

So exceedingly natural was this conclusion, 
and so long was the countenance with which 
it was drawn and declared, that Valentine 
could scarcely refrain from laughing. He did, 
however, by dint of great exertion, succeed in 
preserving that gravity of aspect which the 
deep and solemn character of the occasion de- 
manded, and Llewellen again set to work with 
all the zeal and rapidity of which he was capa- 
ble. His first object now was to cut out a small 
standing place for himself, that he might not 
give pain to the unfortunate person whom he 
naturally presumed to be beneath; and as he of 
course soon accomplished that praiseworthy 
object, he worked away like a sapper, and ex- 
hibited the most benevolent anxiety to avoid 
digging the spade into any part of the body of 
that unfortunate person ; being convinced that 
if he did so, the wound he should inflict would 
be neither slight nor pleasant, and might be 
exceedingly difficult to heal, inasmuch as the 
dirt would be sure to get in it. 

“Now work away!” cried Valentine, in his 
feigned voice, of course; and Llewellen, who 
was already working away like a convict, re- 
doubled his exertions, as big drops of sweat left 
his brow to bedew the hole. 

“Come, quick!” cried Valentine; “I only 
wish you were here instead of me.” 

This Llewellen conceived to be an ungrateful 
observation ; but as he felt that the life of an 
unfortunate fellow-creature was at stake, he took 
no further notice of the matter, but continued to 
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T'.-fi with all the spirit and strength he had in 

hie. 

“Hollo, hollo, hollo !” cried Raven, coming np 
at this moment, having noticed the extraordinary 
fitrtions of Llewellen from the window. “What 
do you mean by cutting up the garden in this 
¥ayl— For whom are you digging that grave 1” 
“Oh, papa!” cried Louise, as Llewellen kept 
oa, for he thought that no time was to be lost, 
aod very properly ; “some poor unhappy crea- 
ture has been buried alive !” 

“Buried alive! — What, here! Pooh, non- 
sense, absurd !” 

“ Bat we have heard hi m !” 

“ I tell you it’s absurd !” 

“How too you fintyourself now, my' tearpoy!” 
inquired Llewellen of the person assumed to be 
below. 

“Work away!” cried Valentine. “A little to 
the left !” 

“Bless my life and soul !” exclaimed Raven, 
who heard this. “ Why, how could it be ! — Run 
for those fellows, my girl. Tell them all to come 
instantly! Val, you will find a lot of spades 
*nd a pickaxe in the tool-house; bring them all 
cere— quick, there’s a good fellow. Keep at it, 
away!” And Fred did dig away! 
no Pole on being sent to the Siberian mines 
t'-'er dug away harder. 

‘.Vow then!” cried Raven, as the servants 
appeared. “Now, off with your coats, and help 
Mr. Llewellen.” 

Tlie servants looked at the hole in a state of 
amazement ; bnt stripped, as they were desired, 
■r a moment, although they could not conceive 
wnat the object was, exactly. 

make this place larger; be quick !” 
of i , veo ’ ai) d as two of them caugnt hold 
• Va.es, the other seized the pickaxe, and 
topped into the hole. 

■ 0U! • cried Valentine, “ you hurt me !” 

L V De 'he pickaxe did get out, and that 
ji promptitude, for really he felt 

mpl'Jv.™ the edge !” cried Raven ; “ and 
kear him 1” * * ar ^ er ' — How came you first to 

th» r , * as lL ?P n ? a hole, look you, to perry 
bis ' ’ re P bed Llewellen, who nearly broke 
ln standing up to give an answer to the 
t '”’ “ wbea I hurt a lout croan, pless you, 
X r he Crou nt.” 

this v^ W ,T e ?' f° n unate you happened to select 
be V ■ observe d RaWen ; and it was held to 
c ; -r„ * ln ^ ular b r fortunate selection, under the 
lr '“'? s ^ces,hya!l. 

ti ne as!I d0 you . Ieave °ff for!” cried Valen- 
ti 16 SH ’ eal '»g Llewellen was engaged in 
“Du -, i ’j” l ^,! nusctdar eC0D0CD y °f his back. 

i tl J, e ?^ en ootexactly like being addressed 
whov^ ii?* r u ali?e a s >y' e by a man to preserve 
, - ne he had been working like a slave. 


He Slill L " v -oraiug uae a. 

Chris, i,„ .^; Ve ii’ fe l ! t himself bound - as a 
1 do all m his 

dmg his mai 
ain went to ' 
an to exposttj 
'l'h e 11 8 0t hi In out. 


"otwiih t' ^ d ° a ^. * n h»» power to release him 
- ' Iail ding his manifest ingratitude, and 
again went to work, but with the full 


^Wefore 

m ' n ? l * on 10 expostulate with him the very 


®2®eot he 
; serv 

h were now digging away like young se*- 


Haveu un der the strict surveillance of 


tons. They never before had such a job. In 
less than ten minutes from the time they com- 
menced. the perspiration oozed from every pore. 
The intense curiosity involved in the hope of dig- 
ging a man up alive for some short time sustained 
them ; but, as the harder they worked, and the 
deeper they dug, the more distant the actual 
realization of that hope seemed to be, they very 
soon began to flag, as if unable to stand it. 
Raven, however, made them stick to it closely; 
and they felt it to be, under the circumstances, 
as much as their respective situations were 
worth, to give in. They felt already nearly 
exhausted; work was altogether new to them; 
they puffed, and panted, and groaned; butRaven 
still kept them at it. 

“Let’s have some peer!” cried Llewellen, 
“Hur’m poiling!” 

The servants simultaneously looked at their 
master in the hope of being ordered to run for 
the beer, seeing that that to either of them would 
have been a great relief because neither would 
have felt himself bound to hurry back; but no. 
Raven sent Louise to their manifest mortifica- 
tion, and made them beep on, although they de- 
clared to each other in strict confidence aside 
that they felt fit to drop. Their philanthropy had 
vanished. That beautiful feeling of humanity, 
which prompted them at first to work with the 
view of saving the life of a fellow-creature, had 
died away. They now felt for themselves, and 
that feeling was at the moment so powerful, that 
in it all others were merged. It was not, how- 
ever, thus with Llewellen. He was determined 
to rescue him whom he believed to be under- 
ground, if possible. All considerations having 
reference to himself were set aside in the pure 
spirit of benevolence, and therefore when the 
beer came, he opened his shoulders, and, without 
even taking his lips from the vehicle, swallowed 
at least three pints. The servants looked at him 
while he was drinking, with astonishment, 
mingled with dismay, forasmuch as they beheld 
the wide bottom of the can go gradually up into 
the air, they became most intensely apprehen- 
sive of his drawing every drain ; for they knew 
that that can for them alone, would never by 
the order of their master be replenished. When 
Llewellen, therefore, left them a pint, it was just 
a pint more than they expected, and they lelt 
themselves bound in drinking that pint to be 
iust as long as if it had been half a gallon. 

“ Come, come!" cried Valentine, “ work away 
there ! — you don’t consider !” 

“ Yesrn, my poy,” said Llewellen, whose face 
glowed like fire ; “ Are you much teeper town, 

1 °°“ k Ho°w caT i tell 1” replied Valentine. “ Can 
you not guess from the sound of my voice . 

“ Inteet, how the tevil you can speak at all, i 

can’t think, look you !” 

“Xow then don’t chatter, but work! cned 
Valentine, and Llewellen more firmly than ever 
resolved to deliver to the invisible individual a 
lecture upon his glaring impropriety of speecn 
the very instant he had succeeded m digging 

^ThThole was now about nine feetlong by six 
wide, while its depth was between five and six, 
and as they had just reached a stratum of brick- 
bats and ules, the difficulty experienced in dig- 
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gin" considerably increased. Llewellen was 
nothing daunted by this singular circumstance, 
but the servants, who had for some time pre- 
viously exhibited symptoms of exhaustion, now 
took upon themselves the responsibility of de- 
claring that they should not be able to stand it 
much longer. 

“Let’s have some more peer!” cried Llewellen. 
“What, again!” exclaimed Valentine. 

“ Yesm, can’t tig without peer.” 

Again, then, Louise was despatched with the 
can, and, on her return, Llewellen did succeed 
in emptying it at a draught, but sent her to fill 
it once more for the servants. 

“ Now are you going to work away, again, or 
are you not!” inquired Valentine, whose voice 
now appeared to proceed from about a foot 
below the bottom of the hole, “You think more 
of swilling, than of me !” 

“Tont be angry, my poy. Flesh and ploot 
must be sustaint while tigging, in truth.” 

“If we may judge from the sound,” observed 
Raven, “he don’t lie much deeper. You had 
better dig a trench round, and then you’ll be able 
to pull him up at once, without injury.” 

“ You can’t jutch from the sount how teep he 
is, pless you. Hur jutcht from the sount that 
he wasn’t a foot teep an hour ago; puthur’ll try.” 
He then took the pickaxe, and used it so dex- 
terously that he kept the men fully employed 
with their spades, until the trench had been 
established. “ Are you pelow this, look you !” 
he then inquired. 

“I think not,” replied Valentine. 

“All you have to do then,” said Raven, “is to 
raise that earth there in the middle.” 

“Yesm. Now my poys work away!” cried 
Llewellen; “he’ll soon be out now.” 

The hopes of the servants revived: their 
spirits were reanimated to a sensible extent, and 
they did work away very laudably. They now 
again firmly believed that they should see that 
unhappy individual, of whose existence under 
ground they were satisfied to a man. They, 
therefore, used their spades with really great 
ardour, considering: but, as time had cemented 
the bricks and loam firmly together, the ground 
was so stiff that, after the first five minutes, they 
were quite inclined to give the thing up, as 
being utterly hopeless. The indefatigable zeal 
of Llewellen, however, again urged them on. 
He once more seized the pickaxe to loosen the 
earth, in utter forgetfulness of the fact that he j 
firmly believed the man to be lying in the very 
spot to which he applied it with all his power. 
Valentine perceived this, of course, and when 
Llewellen had picked a deep hole, into which he 
was driving the implement again and again, with 
all the strength at his command, he cried, “Oh . 1 
it has entered my leg! now let me lie in peace.” j 
Llewellen paused, and listened. All was 
silent beneath. His impression then was that 
he had unhappily injured the individual very 
seriously. 

“ Phot’s to be tone!” he inquired, addressing 
Raven. 

“ Why, dig him out, of course,” replied that 
gentleman, “its only his leg! that’s not of 
much importance. We are sure he’s there 
now; therefore, let’s have him out at once, 
dead or alive.” 


Llewellen abandoned the dangerous picka 
and again had recourse to the innocent spa^’ 
which, after having called for a “trop jY, ae . 
peer,” he continued to employ, with unequivocal 
success, while the servants, who now, as th 
conceived, had something of a tangible chi 
racter to work upon, seeing that the victim ha^ 
really called out about his leg, backed the »| 
rious efforts of Llewellen most manfully, which" 
duly considering all things, certainly did them 
great credit. 

Upwards of an hour they worked at this solid 
piece of earth ; for, as Llewellen would not use 
the pickaxe again, their progress was sin«u 
larly slow. As they proceeded, they, of course" 
thought it strange that they should meet with 
nothing indicative of the presence of a man 
Had they come across a finger, or even a toe' 
they strongly felt that under the circumstances’ 
it would have been something; but, as theydu» 
out nothing but bricks and tiles, it was natural 
for them to infer therefrom, that there was some- 
thing about the affair rather mysterious. They" 
nevertheless, worked away in the hope of pick.’ 
ing up anon a loose leg, an odd arm, or the head 
of an individual, until they had got below the 
point to which Llewellen had pierced, when the 
mystery became very dense. 

“Nopotty here!” exclaimed Llewellen; “where 
is the leek that hurinjurt! Hur’ye cot pelow 
that !” 

“And it seems to be impossible for him to 
have moved in such hard stony earth,” added 
Raven. 

“ Oh ! if he has the apility to move apout the 
crount. why we may keep on tigging till towns- 
tay. Where are you, my poy, look you, where 
are you now!” 

No answer was returned to this plain, simple 
question. 

“Are you tet !” 

There was still no answer. 

“ Well, this is, beyond all doubt,” observed 
Raven, “ the most extraordinary thing I ever 
met with.” 

“Extraordinary! hur is thunterstruck, look 
yon !” cried Llewellen, and he really appeared 
to be so at that moment. “He’s tet; there’s no 
tout apout that : hur’ve kilt him with the pick- 
axe; ant, therefore, as hur can now too no more 
coot to-day, hur’ll have another tig to-morrow 
morning for the potty.” 

“ But I don’t see how you could have touched 
him,” said Raven. 

“Nor can hur, look you; put there’s no tout 
that he’s there; ant, as hur can’t hear him speak, 
there’s no tout that he’s tet; ant as he is tet, hur 
can't pring him to life again, so that hur hat 
petter pegin fresh acain to-morrow.” 

To this series of opinions all promptly sub- 
scribed, and Llewellen got outof the hole. The 
servants followed, not indeed with much alac- 
rity, but with peculiar satisfaction, as far as the 
mere cessation from labour was concerned, but 
no further. They were unable to stand erect: 
every attempt they made to reassume that manly 
position was accompanied by a pain of the most 
acute character in the back. They were, there- 
fore, content to walk for a time nearly double, 
as the only available means of avoiding imme- 
diate agony. This, however, was not the case 
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with Llewellen — he gave one mighty stretch, 
and all was over; but his appearance at the 
time was any thing but aristocratical, seeing 
that his hands, arms, and face were begrimed 
with dirt, while his clothes were in a most un- 
tidy condition. He had done more work in 
those three hours than his assistants could 
have accomplished in a month; not only be- 
cause he possessed more strength, but because 
his had been purely voluntary labour, while 
theirs would of necessity be compulsory, inas- 
much as, except upon compulsion, they would 
never work at all. 

“Well,” said Raven, after having stood over 
the hole with Llewellen for some time in deep 
contemplation, “I can’t make it out; I shall not 
be satisfied until we have him up. It certainly 
is the strangest thing I ever either heard of, or 
met with.” 

“Oh hur’U have him up to-morrow, never 
fear. Hur’U tig till hur fint him, if he’s town 
twenty feet.” 

“Well, come, Fred, run awayand make your- 
self decent for dinner.” 

“Hur wish it was retty, look you, now,” said 
hlewellen; “hur shall eat a goot tinner to-tay.” 
Of this Raven appeared to have no doubt 
whatever, and when he had given certain in- 
structions to his nearly exhausted servants, who 
"ere doubled up still, Louise and Valentine were 
ten m the garden alone. 

"he fact of a voice having been heard to pro- 
-eed apparently from the earth, rendered Louise 
or the time being oblivious of almost every thing 
if Se ' 1- coub * s peak, she c.ould think, in fact, 
nothing but that; for although the thing in 
, e must appear extremely stupid to those 
10 "" no "[ ‘he means by which the effects of 
n riloquism are produced, they, who have 
even the most remote conception of those 
l an :L’ are no ‘ inclined to think so lightly of 
. . ec ‘. s at ‘he time. To them those effects 
• lnvar ' a bly astounding, and it may with per- 
he asserted, that there is scarcely a 
romdl* °'° n bear * n § a v °ice proceed apparently 
, Ie ear ‘h, and being at the same time un- 
lot d C » 0U \ 0 ^ P ower of ventriloquy, would 
is <Ip'* S ao * e ’ ‘ n ort i er ‘° ascertain the cause, 
irml? aS -* lat hy Llewellen. He was as 
, nce ^ c ° nv ' nce d as he was of his own exist- 
ln d e ’r „' at some unhappy person was alivp 
J0ll , «’ an d so was Raven, and so was 
nost^p’ Waos ® eonjectures were certainly of a 
villi J [ lraon h nar y character. Valentine would 
vas h ^ i 6 unc ' ece ‘ ve d Aer, but as his object 
ous m Llewellen anon appear as ridicu- 
°add P os **hlc in the event of his continuing 
vhich F h SS a- er * n tbose ‘erms of endearment of 
r erv e i not an< ^ coulrt not approve, he 

i er “tally kept the thing a secret even from 

ears ' Con ‘ented himself with subduing her 

'anlpn 5 * 101 ^ t * me Llewellen reappeared in the 

vastn| Very Warra still > but tic, y- His ob j. ect 
linner ’ a ^ e anotb er glance at the hole before 
hi],. ’ , n ~ be therefore walked up to it thought- 
book h ”f m ant i s ‘°°d .upon its brink, and 
Host ls . head, and looked down, first in the 
iquelv '^wi^ forward manner, and then ob- 
he id ea "J e at his toilet he had conceived 
ba ‘ he had not in reality dug below 


the point the pickaxe had reached; but as after 
a very minute examination he discovered that 
he had, the thing appeared to him to be far 
more mysterious than ever. He could not un- 
derstand it at all, and he said so, and continued 
to announce the same fact, with variations, until 
he sat down to dinner, when, from the time he 
began till he had finished, he did not appear to 
have a moment’s opportunity for the delivery of 
any opinion upon any subject whatever. “Hur 
will trupple you acain,” — “Shall hur have the 
pleasure!” — “Hur shall pe prout” — “Yesm” — 
“ No” — and “A littel more peer,” were the only 
words he uttered. 

Valentine had been led by Raven to expect 
that Llewellen was able to eat, but he had, he 
could have had, no idea of the extent of his gor- 
mandizing powers. Four times he was helped 
to soup, three times to fish, and three times to 
beef — although Raven, knowing his customer, 
took special care to send him upwards of a 
pound each time — after which he demolished a 
chicken and a half, with a fully proportionate 
quantity of ham, and then to set to work upon 
the pastry — precisely as if nothing at all had 
happened — winding up the whole by emptying 
the bread-basket with a view m the full enjoy- 
ment of two good half-pound slices of cheese. 

It is true that his appetite on this occasion 
had been very much provoked. As a matter ot 
justice this must be admitted. He had worked 
very hard, and digging is a species of labour 
which renders a man liable to eat a great deal. 
But, allowing for all this, the way in which 
Llewellen ate proved that it was not for him a 
very extraordinary quantity, although sufficient 
to have satisfied a family of twelve, if even they 
had not had a respectable meal for a month. 

“How many meals a-day do you have when 
you are at home, Fred!’ inquired Mr. Raven, as 
soon as Llewellen was disengaged. 

“Only five, look you:— preakfast, lunch, tin- 
ner, tea", and supper.” 

“And do you have animal food at every 
meal!” 

“Yesm. A man in Caermarthen inteet must 
have foot; he can’t live without eating.” Which, 


owever extraordinary it may appear, is a posi- 
ive fact. 

Dinner now being at an end, the mysteiy 
<ratn formed the topic of conversation. 

“That some poor creature,” said Raven, “ lies 
iuried at the bottom of ourgarden, there cannot 
,e a rational doubt, and if I were at all super- 
titious, I should say that the fact of his being 
here accounts for the singular noises we have 
requently heard. If you remember, Valentine, 
he last time your uncle was here, we heard 
strange voice in this very room! — I have 
hpen able to make that out yet.— You 


ecollect!” . . „ 

“ Oh ' yes:— ‘One of the Aristocracy! 
“Exactly— Now that was a wonderful cir- 
umstance, when you come to think of it!- We 
ould find no one in the room, you know !- The 
oice would answer questions, but nothing could 
, e seen (—Nearly the whole of the following day 
ras I endeavouring to find out what it could 
.ossibly have been, and as I could obtain no 
lue whatever to the mystery, I d lay my hie, i 
were at all superstitious, that this affair in the 
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garden is connected with it in some way. I 
have heard of haunted houses, it is true; but 
then I never put faith in such absurdities — I 
have invariably looked upon them either as the 
morbid imaginings of hypochondriacs, or as the 
idle fancies of ignorant minds wrought upon by 
superstitious fear. Thank Heaven, I am not 
superstitious: I never was — I was only saying, 
that if I were, the chances are that I should 
attribute the strange noises that I have heard to 
the fact of some one having been buried in the 
garden.” 

“Some of these things,” observed Valentine, 
“ are very unaccountable.” 

“ They are indeed. I have heard many per- 
sons, strong-minded persons too, declare that 
they have seen apparitions, and no argument, 
no reasoning, could ever induce them to believe 
that they had not. I confess that if there be 
such things as spectres, I should exceedingly 
like to see one ; but I have no belief in any thing 
of the sort. I can, of course, understand how 
men can imagine that they behold them. We 
all see visions in our dreams, and when men 
see them while, as they fancy, they are awake, 
they do but dream that they see them, for the 
process of beholding apparitions is but a morbid 
species of dreaming after all.” 

“ But both these things to which you have 
alluded may be mysterious, and yet have no 
connection with each other,” observed Valen- 
tine. 

“ Exactly. With regard to the affair in the 
garden, I don’t know at all what to think ahout 
that. The fact of an absolutely dead man being 
buried in such a place would lead one to sup- 
pose that there had been some foul play, while, 
if it be anyone who has been buried in a trance, 
it is exceedingly strange that they should have 
buried him there. Of course, that people have 
been thus buried we cannot doubt. Many cases 
have occurred, which prove beyond all dispute, 
the possibility of persons under those circum- 
stances, being able to exist in the earth.” 

At this moment, Llewellen commenced snor- 
ing most hideously. 

“Fred!” cried Raven. “My good fellow, 
come, come, we can’t stand that !” 

Poor Llewellen, whom the labour of love in 
the garden had exhausted, remained quite un- 
conscious of being thus addressed. Raven 
shook him very manfully, and bawled in his 
ear, but although the snoring almost instan tane- 
ouslv ceased, it was a long time before he could 
be persuaded to open his eyes. 

“ I say Fred !” continued Raven, when he had 
accomplished this praiseworthy object. “We 
can’t stand snoring!” 

“Tear me!— tit hur snore 1 Hur peck par- 
ton, look you, put really — hur — really.” Having 
got to this highly satisfactory point, he dropped 
off again as soundly as before, when, as the 
music of his “most miraculous organ” had 
ceased, no attempt was made again to disturb 
him. He slept, and slept on, and as Raven soon 
followed his example, Louise and Valentine 
passed an extremely pleasant evening, although 
neither could be said to have absolutely relin- 
quished the object they both had in view. 


CHAPTER LI. 

In which Valentine argues a point in opposition / 
the views of many thousands. 10 

When Valentine called the following mom 
ing, he found poor Llewellen in the hole, w 
had been digging away ever since six o’clock 
but, of course, without any success. '\Vi len ’ 
he commenced at that interesting hour, he had 
firmly resolved to keep at it until he found ihe 
“potty,” but as the ground, when Valentine 
arrived, was becoming sufficiently damp to con- 
vince him that he could not be very f ar oj j 
water, his ardour was somewhat subdued, and 
he put it seriously to himself, whether it w as 
worth while, under all the circumstances of ihe 
case, to adhere to his original resolution. 

“Still at it,” cried Valentine, on looking down 
the hole. “Have you had any sportl” 

“ Hur have not fount the potty,” replied Lie. 
wellen, in despair, “ant the pottum is kettio» 
rather tamp, inteet, look you!” 

“Well!” said Valentine, who really began to 
think that he had had enough digging, “if j 
were you I’d give the thing up.” 

“Hur tont like to too that, ant yet, if hurtio 
much teeper hur fint hur shall have inteet to tie 
in a well.” 

“Exactly; you have gone deep enough now 
to satisfy the conscience of any man. Come! 
give me your hand. The thing has now become 
hopeless.” 

Llewellen did not at all like to relinquish his 
task; but as reason suggested to him at the 
moment, that he might as well do so as not, he 
“listened to the voice of the charmer,” and 
leaped at once out of the hole. 

“ Well,” said he, “now there’s a jop to fill it 
up acain, look you.” 

“ Oh, leave that to the servants. Let them do 
it at their leisure. Don’t trouble yourself about 
that.” 

In this particular also, Llewellen allowed 
himself to be guided, and he went to restore the 
respectability of his appearance, while Valen- 
tine was pleasantly engaged with Louise. She 
had become quite herself again, and chatted so 
gaily, and seemed to be so happy in his society, 
that every feeling he had entertained of an un- 
favourable character towards Llewellen sub- 
sided, and he began rather to like him than not. 
And this happy change of feeling was mutual. 
Llewellen had become quite partial to him: 
indeed, when he rejoined him on that occasion, 
so good an understanding existed between them, 
that they agreed to spend the evening together 
“ somewhere.” 

Louise, however, did not approve of this 
arrangement. She naturally wished that “some- 
where” to be there, and would assuredly have 
put her veto at once upon its being any where 
else, if she had not relinquished the imperative 
mood quite so recently. As it was, she very 
prudently deemed it expedient to withhold her 
countenance from the proposed arrangement 
simply, although she could have delivered her 
opinion upon the subject with no inconsiderable 
eloquence and warmth ! No direct opposition 
therefore having been offered, the arrangement 
remained undisturbed, and Valentine, who had 
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promised to dine with his uncle, left with every 
feeling of jealousy crushed. 

W 3 1 He looked upon Llewellen no longer as a 

■ rival, so differently do men under different cir- 
cumstances appear. He knew but little of him 

® —scarcely any thing indeed — yet he felt that 
he possessed qualities the knowledge of which 
would be pleasing. There are some men whose 
'■ characters may be seen at a glance: while the 
f ; ! characters of others require time to be under- 
stood, and there can be as little doubt about 
k which of the two classes succeed best with the 

■ superficial as about which are as associates to 
rT: be preferred; for the difference between them 
: consists simply in this, that whereas the former 

■ strive to create a favourable impression by 
means which are easily seen through, the latter 
are content to leave all to be discovered. 

To this latter class Llew'ellen belonged, and 
Valentine, now the film of jealousy had been 
removed, did not fail to perceive it. It was 
therefore with pleasure that he called for him 
in the evening, and, when they had listened to j 
Louise, who had prepared for the occasion a 
fewtouching innuendos, which had reference to 
social influences in general, they set forth in 
search of some new entertainment. 

The first thing which arrested the attention of 
Llewellen, was a flaming placard, upon which 
j"o men were represented in a pugilistic atti- 


‘Oh!” he exclaimed, “hur shoot like to c< 
there and see them apove all thinks in life !” 
Valentine read the placard, and as he fount 
at agrand pugilistic display was to take placi 
at ® v ® n ’ n g; they started off at once, and soor 
cached the scene of action. On entering th< 
rena, they found the sport had not yet com 
enced, and the audience, of whom the majo 
'} were respectably attired, while some o 
cm were dressed in the first style of fashion 
nilestmg symptoms of impatience, it beint 
n past the hour announced in the placard.— 
s e - v were not , however, kept much longer in 
P en -, f° r almost immediately afterwards t 
five on a PP eare d upon the stage, about four 01 
finoif r ' VeDt V ^ eet S( l u are, and introduced twe 
one ^ ?. r ™ e< * at Lletic fellows to the audience 
as « mi. ,? e Birmingham Bull,” and the other 
withsi J- r ' xt ? n Chicken.” They were, not- 
Thev a . "§ 'his, fairly matched in appearance 
weiclf,!'. ere a b°ut the same height, and the same 
devein ’ j , w hile the muscles of both were 
eanaii u ?‘ t * 1 e fi ual beauty, their skin was 
Itally healthy and clear. 

wiih'tif'^ S ,' 10 °h hands as well as they could 
sonrl n, eir ^ oves on > they smiled at each other 
coolnp^ m ° Uredl V’ ar *d then with the utmost 
time p S , S6t t0 . w °rk. For some considerable 
looked at 5 1 s ' n S* e blow was offered. They 
their Hof 6aC " °ther’s eyes firmly, and prepared 
strike mlT at ever Y feint; and when they did 
Valentin ° r the amu sement of the spectators; 
■with wh C n Vas am azed at the rapidity and tael 
fo r s lch . eac h blow was parried. It seemed 
break fa' , lln ' e t0 be impossible for either to 
when JV ta r° u Sh his antagonist’s guard ; and 
selves sin, 6 ?" 1 "’ as ^ tired of defending them- 
the auartr k ’ lde}r fehuquishedthe defence fot 
■ the blows that were given were mu- 


tually received with every demonstration of 
good will. 

A shower of sixpences followed this display, 
which the combatants picked up with infinite 
alacrity, and looked as if— as far as their own 
private feelings were concerned — it would have 
been extremely pleasant to see it rain thus for 
a month. To them, however, the gods were not 
quite so propitious: they very soon succeeded 
in clearing the stage; and when they had left 
it, two others were introduced by the master of 
the ceremonies, whose general style was so ex- 
traordinary, that Valentine could not resist the 
temptation to have a word with him incog. 

“ The Bogey and the Pet ! — the Pet !— the 
Bogey!” cried the master of the ceremonies, 
pointing distinctly to each in his turn. 

“Which is the Pet’!” inquired Valentine, 
throwing his voice among the shilling indivi- 
duals. 

“ This is the Pet, and this is the Bogey; this 
is the Bogey and this is the Pet.” 

“ But which is the Bogey 1” 

“ Why this is the Bogey !” And as he said 
so, he looked rather severe towards the spot 
from which the voice appeared to proceed. 

“ But the Pet !” cried Valentine; “ which is the 
Pet 1” 

The master of the ceremonies felt rather ruf- 
fled, and left the stage determined to have no 
more of it. 

The Pet and the Bogey then commenced; but 
Valentine’s attention was arrested at the mo- 
ment by Llewellen, who had discovered a friend 
by his side, who resided in Caermarthen, and 
who appeared to be quite shocked at the idea of 
being caught in such a place on such an occa- 
sion. Llewellen introduced this gentleman as 
Mr. Jarvis Jones, and subsequently stated, aside, 
that he was an exceedingly charitable, kind- 
hearted person, who, by his acts of benevolence, 
had acquired throughout Wales, the reputation 
of a philanthropist. Under these peculiar cir- 
cumstances, Valentine was pleased with the 
introduction; but although, after what had been 
stated by Llewellen, he believed him to be a 
good sort of creature, he could not help thinking 
that there was something in his general aspect 
at the time inappropriately severe. 

“Are you a patron of the art of self-defence, 
inquired Valentine. ,, , 

“ Heaven forbid !” exclaimed Mr. Jarvis 


ones. 

“Indeed!” . . r 

“I came here as a matter of curiosity: but I 
ssure you that I am disgusted with the whole 

xhibition.” . „ 

“ Upon my word, you somewhat surprise me, 
aid Valentine, “for really I am unable to per- 
eive any thing in it at all calculated to excite 
re slightest disgust !” 

“I do not perhaps look so much at the exhi- 
ition per se, as at its tendency; although it is 
f itself sufficiently degrading to our nature 
oat men should come forward thus to knock 
ach other about for gain.” 

“I fear that the love of gain,” rejoined Valen- 
ne, “ prompts men to acts of a character far 
lore degrading to ottr nature.” 

“ No doubt of it 1 that I have no desire to dis- 
.ute ; but it does not follow that one species of 
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degradation should be countenanced because 
there may happen to be another more vile.” 
“That of course must be admitted; but if we 
look at the members of such professions, as are 
not deemed degrading, but which, on the con- 
trary, are held to be highly honourable, we shall 
find, I apprehend, human nature in your sense 
degraded to at least an equal depth.” 

“You mean of course occasionally! — by in- 
dividuals!” 

“No; in the aggregate: looking at the prin- 
ciple which actuates them all. Take, for in- 
stance, the profession of a soldier.” 

“ Surely you do not mean to compare a sol- 
dier to a pugilist!” 

“ Why should I not! Can the love of gain 
be said to have no influence over him ! Take 
him as he is — as a man; and teU me why, if 
fighting for gain be indeed degrading, he is not 
in that respect as degraded as the pugilist.” 

“ But the soldier fights the battles of his coun- 


try. „ , 

“No doubt of it; and were he occasionally to 
refuse to fight what are termed ‘ the battles of his 
country,’ he would be just as good a patriot ; 
but, apart from this, he fights with a view to his 
own aggrandizement; with this view he en- 
Jisted; for gain he entered the army as one 
willing to kill whomsoever he might be directed 
to kill, without remorse, because the country 
calls it glory, and without the slightest reference 
to the justice of the cause in which he fights;! 
for that of course he is not supposed to under- 
stand. It may be said, indeed, that the leading 
star of the soldier is fame. Fame is equally the 
leading star of the pugilist. Its influence is 
equally felt-, it is as dear to the one as to the 
other. But this is not the point; the question is 
simply this : — Is the pugilist degraded because 
he fights for gain! If he be, then are all men 
who fight for gain plunged into the depths of 
degradation — no matter with what weapon they 
may fight, whether with swords, fists, pistols, or 
tongues!” 

“Then you would place politicians on a level 


with pugilists!” 

“All of them, of course, who do battle for 


gain." 

“ And advocates generally — barristers for ex- 
ample!” 

“I would place them considerably lower in 
the seale of venality, for they — without having 
ignorance to plead in extenuation — will prosti- 
tute their talents in any cause, however unjust 
to individuals, or pernicious to society. For a 
fee, they will plunge the most amiable and ex- 
emplary into wretchedness and want, by vio- 
lating every just, every honourable principle, to 
make the worse appear the better reason ; tor a 
fee, they will snatch from justice, and fling upon 
society again, those whom they know to be guilty 
of crimes the most hideous.” 

“You will remember,” observed Mr. Jones, 
“I admitted that the love of gain, urged men to 
acts more degrading to our nature than those 
even of pugilists, while you in turn, acknow- 
ledged that it did not follow that one species of 
degradation should be countenanced, because 
another existed of a character more vile. But, 
as I said, I look more at the tendency of such 
exhibitions as these, than at either the exhibi- 


tions themselves, or the characters of those en 
gaged in them ” 

“And what do you conceive their tendency ! 
to be!” ”j ' 1 ’ 

“To generate pugnacity among the i 0We K 
orders— to render them revengeful— to accus. " 
tom them to scuttles and drunken brawls— and ' 
to lead them into scenes of debauchery and 
vice.” 

“This is an awful account, certainly,” said 1 '! 
Valentine. “ But how comes it that, since p u . ! 
gilism as an art has been discountenanced, the ’ 
lower orders have been as pugnacious, as re- 
vengeful, as accustomed to scuffles and brawls 
and as vicious at least as before!” 

“Because the influence of pugilism, in j ts ' 
palmy days, has not yet been effectually sup. 
pressed.” 

“ If it has been suppressed at all, these vices : 
— if attributable to that influence— must have 
decreased in proportion. Years have passed 
away since the art was discouraged, and that 
its influence bus been weakened no man can 
doubt; for, since its discouragement— I m a y 
say its almost total suppression — the cowardly 
spirit which actuates secret assassins, has sup. 
planted the manly courage it inspired. Knives, 1 
daggers, and pikes, are now the popular instru- 
ments of revenge. The use of the fist is ex- 
ploded. Men are murdered outright in lieu of : 
being disfigured. Where they used to have cut :: 
lips, black eyes, and swollen noses, they have 
stabs in the throat, the abdomen and the back, 
Wives are made widows, and children orphans, 
in an instant: where men received blows which 
simply made their eyes twinkle, they now fall 
dead upon the spot.” 

“Deaths sometimes occurred, you are aware, 
in pugilistic encounters.” 

“ They did : but how rarely 1 But, independ- 
ently of all considerations having reference to 
actual death, the practice of using deadly wea- 
pons in silly private quarrels, is repugnant to 
every British feeling. If the lower orders must 
quarrel — and quarrel they will — let them not be 
made to forget the use of their fists: let them 
rather be prompted to pommel each other till : 
they are tired, than induced to resort to the 
cowardly, murderous practice of stabbing." 

“ But how can we ascertain that the increase 
of stabbing, which all must deplore, is attribu- 
table to the suppression of the pugilistic art!” 
“By looking at the character of the lower 
orders of society in conjunction with the prompt- 
ings of human nature in general: they will 
quarrel; and when they do, they must have 
weapons. Teach them to forget the use of those 
which they have heretofore employed, and they 
will deem themselves justified in flying to 
others. They have been taught this: they have 
been taught to forget the use of their fists, and 
hence fly to knives, pikes, and daggers.” 

“ But pugilists in general are such abomina- 
ble characters, so profligate, so dishonourable!’ 
“All this may be granted, without diminish- 
ing the inexpediency of running them down like 
wild beasts.” 

“ But do you not perceive, that, if they were 
directly countenanced, we should be in effect 
countenancing profligacy and dishonour!’ 

“I do not perceive that; but if even it fol- 
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«; lowed as a necessary consequence, we should 
attach due weight to the fact that they need not 
tk be in any direct manner sanctioned! In all 
matters of this kind there is a wide difference 
l;if between direct sanction and active suppression, 
ttta let pugilists no longer be hunted from county 
-• to county by those elderly ladies who have the 
7i honour to be in the commission of the peace, 
and that manly courage by which the lower 
"s orders used to be distinguished will again be 
c inspired; they will again, in the spirit of emu- 
It lation, use their hands without deadly weapons 
ui in them.” 

tfi “Come, come!” cried Llewellen, “ you’ve pin 
losing all the sport, look you 1 — Phot have you 
: been talking apout all this time! — Have you 
a; cot any silver!” 

fhis put an end to the conversation: and 
when Valentine had given Llewellen his purse, 
he and Jones again turned towards the stage. 

Although by no means convinced of the 
soundness of Valentine’s arguments, the philan- 
thropist thought that there must be something 
jo them, for he found that the disgust which he 
had betore felt had vanished. He was able then 
to witness the exhibition with comparative plea- 
sure, and to smile at the ardour of Llewellen, 
"'ho was really so delighted that he continued, 
as he had begun, to throw silver to the combat- 
ants after every round. , 

. The more the evening advanced, the more 
)u gment and science were displayed : the best 
!? en been evidently kept in reserve, and 
f tr tactics were so various and so clever, that 
l^ sptntof the exhibition was kept up till the 

1 f ^ u f can too it!” exclaimed Llewellen, as he 
‘ “ w,lh lli s friends. “ Hur can too it 1— Hur’ll 
Hi * set °f cluffs, in the morning, ant kiff you a 
chaHench, look you.” 

thin?* 1 ’*" acce pt it!” said Valentine, and the 
th ro" WaS a ? reec * u P°n at once, when the philan- 
him' 1ISl '” s ‘ slec f upon their having supper with 
Val» r* " IS hotel > where they remained, until 
deem T*’ W ^' a Vlew t0 his own reputation, 
home 611 U expedient to take Llewellen 
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Valentine at Greenwich Fair. 

<o^e < th^^ C ^ 1 L' ev vellen and Valentine b 
who hiH SmCe l ^ e * r re conpiliation, that Lou 
s Priu<j fr ex T ec ted all sorts of amusemeni 
to wick L° m lae Presence of her cousin, bej 
had been" 11 St ^ ales again heartily, before 
one or tu» m town a week. It was not sim 
n °. that ? eve nings that she had been left ale 
out to»eth 6 have endured : they had b 
Very terrihi twr>/ even ingl— which was re; 
c °uld wish 6 t0 , * ler feelings. However n 
c °nceive wu ° Ut so °f ten > she cou 'd 
atysteiv u aalever they could see wa: 
‘listed ii n i lectured Llewellen, : 

whom he ha kno ' v ing where he had been, ; 
whether .u\ se , en ’ an< l appealed to her fat 
e had not a clear and indisputc 


right to know, and pointedly expostulated with 
Valentine; but in vain : they agreed with all she 
said; but continued to go out! — admitted their 
error, but would not reform. 

This was not, however, Valentine’s fault. He 
would have spent his evenings with her, had it 
not been that Llewellen was continually at him. 
It mattered not whether any appointment had 
been actually made or not, when Llewellen 
awoke in the morning Valentine was the very 
first person whom he thought of, and imme- 
diately after breakfast, if no engagement had 
been made between them, he would call upon 
him in order to seduce him out somewhere. He 
could do nothing at all without Valentine. He 
could not move out without him. Valentine, of 
course, must go wherever he went, and when 
Raven insisted upon his dining at home, Valen- 
tine, of course, must dine with him. 

While this very manifestly tended to raise 
Valentine in the estimation of Louise, it palpa- 
bly diminished her regard for Llewellen. Upon 
his broad shoulders all was laid. Valentine 
was, in her view, Llewellen’s victim. Zealously 
did she labour to open his eyes to this interest- 
ing fact; and constantly did she express her 
amazement that he should suffer himself to be 
so led away; she declared it to be her unbiassed 
opinion, that the practice of going out every 
evening was fraught with pernicious effects, 
and contended, that if the thing went on much 
longer thus, she should be justified in believing 
tha^he loved Llewellen’s society infinitely better 


than hers. 

With Valentine all this had great apparent 
weight; but he did not conceive it to be strictly 
just* 5 that all the blame should be attached to 
Llewellen. He, therefore, with the view of tak- 
ing some portion of it to himself, did inquire of 
Llewellen, immediately after Louise had been 
delivering to him one of her most eloquent lec- 
tures— whether he would or would not like to 
^o to Greenwich fair 1 

3 “Apove all things in the world” exclaimed 
Llewellen, who was invariably ready lor any- 
thing of the sort. “Phen is it to pe!' 

“ Greenwich fair!” cried Louise, perfectly 
astounded— not only at the idea of Greenwich 
fair, but at the fact of that idea having pro- 
ceeded from him whom she had hitherto believed 
to be the victim— “Greenwich fair! why surely 
you would never think ol going to such a dread- 

“•!*V£ ?S r ;. » Tha,;, ,1,. 

■‘^''Monday,” replied Vatolin., “and the 
?nnrt I understand is superb. 

“That’s peautiful, look you; hur 11 pe ret y, 

hU “ Why / Valentine,” said Louise, “you amaze 
me' Do you know, sir, what sort of place 
Greenwich' fair is ! Are you aware of its being 
the resort of the very lowest of the low— a place 
in which any one would blush to be seen who 
had the slightest pretensions to respectability. 

“HoTd^OTrCgue m Dred! you cannot know 

/ have no° desire at all to see the fair,” said 
Valentine; “I am anxious only to go in to the 
park, to see the pretty girls roll down the hill. 
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« Peautifu! ! Oh ! I phootn’t miss it for the 
worlt!” 

“lam ashamed of you, Valentine,— perfectly 
ashamed of you. Ah ! you do not mean it ; I 
see by your smiling that you do not mean it — 
do you ?” 

“ If he ton’t mean it, look you, he ought to be 
smuttert.” 

“I have nothing at all to say to you, sir! — but 
Valentine, you have no real intention of going 
— now have youl” 

“ Whv, really I cannot see why I should not. 
Llewellen, you know, will be there to protect 
me !” 

“ Oh, hur’ll protect every hair of your het !” 

“ I have no doubt of that, sir. You will so 
far protect him as to keep him out one half the 
night.” 

“No; I mean to be home early, very early. I 
do not intend to remain after dark.” 

“Well, if you will promise me that, I shall 
offer no further opposition, although I cannot 
bear the thought of your going at all, I have 
heard so many dreadful accounts of the place.” 

The thing was, therefore, decided; and when 
the morning, to which so many thousands, not 
in England alone, but in every part of Europe, 
look forward with delight, had arrived, Valen- 
tine called for Llewellen, who, of course, was 
quite ready, and had been for hours. 

Having made up their minds to go by water, 
they proceeded toHungerford Stairs, where they 
found a steamer just on the point of starting, 
and at once got on board. The vessel was 
crowded in every part to excess. The deck 
was covered with a mass of human beings, 
which must have appeared at a distance to be 
as nearly as possible solid. They had no room 
at all to shift about: they were fixed in their 
respective positions as firmly as if they had been 
nailed to the deck. Their eyes, lips, and tongues 
were the only things on board which, to human 
perception, did move, and their motion was 
certainly perpetual. It is true there were two 
individuals near the funnel, one of whom was 
making a peculiarly constructed violin squeak, 
by some cabalistic means, without moving his 
elbow, while the other was blowing away like 
Boreas through a powerful trombone, three parts 
of which he was of necessity compelled to con- 
ceal between a stout licensed victualler’s legs — 
which seemed to have been actually built for 
the purpose, the knees, although the ankles were 
close, were so very wide apart — in order to get 
the notes which he conceived the tune demanded; 
but, with the exception of these two individuals 
and the captain, whose arms went up and down 
as perpetually as if he had been engaged to play 
the character of a windmill — all on board were 
firmly fixed. 

On passing London Bridge, a scene presented 
itself of a character the most imposing. This 
was and still is the grand starting-place for 
steamers ; and thousands were on the various 
wharfs panting for a chance to get on board of 
them, and thousands more were already on 
board, laughing and looking so happy! while 
the water, as thick as respectable pease-soup, 
looked at the time as if Vesuvius had been be- 
neath it, so furiously did it boil. 

Billingsgate was abandoned; but the beautiful 


esplanade of the Custom-house was thr 
At the Tower Stairs, which used to be 
lished, on these happy occasions, with the 1 "" 6 '" 
of the east, the elite of Whitechapel and R S ' ars 
fields, nothing could be seen save a few 
withered, old watermen sittingupon the bon" 10 ’ 
of their wherries, which they had rowed ind'^j 
they knew not how oft; but which were nowf 
turning into touchwood, and mournfully b ‘ 
ing to each other’s recollection the bright eh°" 
racteristics of those truly blessed times wh 
they were able to carry eight at eightpence 061 

Below these justly celebrated stairs, no s'trih 
ing point presented itself on either side, and th" 
thoughts of the passengers were turned’ toward! 
their stomachs. It is a beautiful feature in th 
character of Englishmen, that they are ne r 
truly happy but when they are either eatin-/!! 
drinking. The rapid action of their digestive 
organs seems to be essential to their enjoyment 
of any scene, however exciting in itself. Tit 
must set them to work upon something, or the'^ 
hearts are not at ease; they cannot 7eel com 
fort able, their thoughts revert to pecuniar! 
affairs, and their spirits evaporate. It is henc 
that on this gay occasion the persons upon deck 
became dull, when they discovered that thev 
could get nothing either to eat or to drink. It 
true there was plenty below, but the cabin was 
so choked up that they could not insinuate them, 
selves by any means down its throat. The! 
were, therefore, compelled —and the idea of 
being compelled to do any thing, is one which 
a Briton cannot bear — to defer the commence- 
ment of their pleasures until they reached Green- 
wich, which was a pity, inasmuch as a little 
sour stout, or even a little ginger-beer, would 
have made them feel joyous and happy. 

They, however, made up for the mortification 
they had endured, the very moment they landed, 
by pouring into the various public houses in 
the immediate vicinity of the pier; when, hav- 
ing obtained a supply of the essence of mirth, 
their features relaxed, and they were all life anti 
spirit. 

Valentine and Llewellen made at once for the 
Park, and, as they entered, it presented a scene 
of surpassing gaiety. Little indeed of the green 
sward could be seen, while the hill which rose 
before them appeared to be one moving mass 
of hats, bonnets, scarfs, ribbons, and shawls. 
The effect was striking. Every colour that art 
could produce was displayed, and in the sun all 
harmonized brilliantly. Such was the appear- 
ance of the mass, but, when analyzed, its soft- 
ness and beauty were lost. 

As Llewellen was excessively anxious to be 
active, and as Valentine was not in a contem- 
plative mood, they mounted the hill without 
delay, and, before they had reached the summit 
partook freely of the pleasure with which all 
around them appeared to be inspired. It was 
delightful to view their manifestations of happi- 
ness, for on such occasions the poorest enjoy 
themselves the most. Give a poor girl a holiday, 
place any thing like a sweet heart bv her side, 
let her have some pink ribbon — and plenty ofit, 
that the ends may hang well over her shoulders 
with a little white handkerchief to carry in her 
hand, and. when in the Park, princesses might 
envy her feelings. 
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“Howpeautifnl all thecirls look !” exclaimed 
Lleweilen. “Can’t we have a came with them, 
look you? Hnr want to see more of them roll 
town the hill.” 

“IVe no doubt we shall see plenty of them do 
that by and by. They are not yet sufficiently 
excited. But the people appear to be flocking 
this way. Let us join them. There is sure to 
be something worth seeing, or the attraction 
would not be so strong.” 

“Hnr ton’t think we shall too much petter,” 
said Lleweilen, “ put we’ll co.” 

They went accordingly down the avenue 
which leads to Blackheath, and which was 
thronged by persons, of whom the majority were 
inmuch bettercircumstances than others whom 
they saw, and who appeared to be extremely 
anxious that those others should know it, they 
did walk so stately and looked so severe. 

The Heath was covered : not alone by human 
beings, for there were donkeys beyond calcula- 
tion, and forty-year-old ponies, and marquees, 
and cockshies, and innumerable other great 
attractions, which combined to swell out the 
importance of the scene. 

Lleweilen felt as if every limb hung upon 
wires. He could not keep quiet. He ran about 
like a young lunatic : now getting his hat filled 
with gingerbread-nuts to pelt the children of the 
gipsies— who have always swarms of those little 
articles at command — and then pulling the girls 
3 j U l and k* ss m? — aye, absolutely kissing them, 
and that too in the face of the sun ! He did not 
now at all what to do with himself, and at 
ength declared that nothing could or should 
ontent his soul until he had had a ride on one 
w ‘he ponies. “Hur’ll kiff you,” said he, “fifty 
Int S ’ ° l you ’ out f |ve huntret, ant peat you, 
he Lave which you please. There!” 

WpTu’ P°' nl ' n ? to a poor little pony, “ he’s a 
Ipi S raa , n '’ ^ know he’s a Welshman; hur’ll 
let you take him.” 

mifftn! nt * ne * 00 * ce< L at the little animal; and he 
bppn'e i Ve , L een a Welshman, but he must have 
T foaled in the middle ages, 
then *0 you c fi e d Lleweilen, who was 

c hallench 1 m PatienCe ’ “ WiU >’ ou acce P l 

said ^ y° ll 'ii r i<3e that nice white one,” 
of a nv enil u ne ’ pointing to a dirty little wretch 
a thousand at P°* nt 0J ^ >’ ears l°°ked at least 

ther'p’?’ no , : 'Lnt’s too pat, there’s nothing in her: 
“Wh n K lu,in her P««y;no pone.” 
havei V s , ' s a *i bone! — what would you 
Varik , a ~ her t an d I’ll not have the fifty 
, v.,y ou offered.” 

when C y ’i' Ur .L tr >’ her speet!” And he mounted, 
thev m-,’} enl j. n ® mounted the Welshman; and 
The W a ^' r s,art- 

little we "t a-head, for there was a 

Liewellpi, 1 ?* 1 * ‘ n Lim ; but the other, with all 
Up on to k 1 Jockeyship, could not be prevailed 
go. -gL e leve that it was necessary for her to 
■ideed ,> s , tron § 1 y exciting moment of starting 
which th SUmulale ber into a trot; dttrin 
•be sad a i 6 acllve energies of Lleweilen caused 
dint of a, e 10 , S LP off although he managed, by 

great ecpnf u Xlerity > 10 stick on 1 but after ,hat 
s Lewouit the mare woul( l not stir an inch: 
not even make the slightest effort to 


go along, knowing perhaps that if she did, such 
effort would be unsuccessful inasmuch as the 
saddle was dangling between her legs, while 
her rider sat firmly upon the girth. Of all this 
Lleweilen was utterly unconscious until Valen- 
tine pointed it out to him on his return. His 
firm impression was that he had left the saddle 
behind him! He could not understand at all 
the motive of the marq, and wondered that all 
around him should be roaring with laughter. 
He very soon however dismounted after that, 
and acknowledged that Valentine had won. 

This calmed him a little for at least ten 
minutes, during which time he walked very 
quietly along, but he broke loose again very 
soon after that, and ran about as much elated 
as before. 

“ My little tear, phot shall I treat you to, look 
you 1” he inquired of a smart servant girl, who 
was rather a shrewd little creature in her way. 
“Phot will you have for a fairink!” 

“That thimble and pincushion, please,” re- 
plied the girl, as she pointed to the articles stuck 
upon a stick. 

“ Which of course you shall have, my little 
tear,” said Lleweilen. 

“ Year, yer har, sir 1 — Three throws a penny, 
and six fur tuppence!” cried a fellow who ap- 
proached at this moment with an armful of 
sticks. 

“Hurwant these two little things, look you : 
phot’s the price'!” 

“Can’t sell ’em hoff the sticks, sir; it’s three 
throws a penny.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Hur’ll kiff you photever 
price you ask. Hur shall preak them, if hur 
throw, look you !” 

“Oh, no yer von’t, sir! Dyer vornt them 
petickler!” 

“ Why, of course! ant must have them lor 

this latv.” , . , 

“ Werry well, sir! years three throws a 

penny: yer safe to bring ’em down !” 
v «, (jh hur’ll pring them town !— there s no 
tout apout that!” cried Lleweilen, and he at 
once took three sticks and repaired to the place 

appoin pitched gently, lest he should 

injure the little articles, but missed them: the 
next he delivered with a sweep, and down they 
came in an instant. . , , f „ 

“Hin the ole, upon me soul ! cried the fellow, 
who danced to the spot to stick them up again. 

Lleweilen did not understand this proceeding, 

and expressed himself exactly to that efiect, 
when the proprietor explained to his own satis- 
faction that, in order to obtain them, it was 
absolutely necessary for them to fall out of the 

h °“ e Very well!” said Lleweilen, who threw the 
third stick, which however went wide of the 

ma Ow werry near, sure-/y.'” exclaimed the 
active proprietor, who seemed to pride himselt 
especially upon the performance of the most 
extraordinary antics. “Try again. s.r!-safe 
to get ’em!— no mistake, sir!— Years three 

m °Llewellen now took a most deliberate aim, 
hohlin" the stick horizontally in the middle to 
make sure; aud again the little arucles fell, but 
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again they dropped into the hole. Conceiving 
that this was not exactly the way to win them, 
he seized the next firmly at one end, and with a 
slashing sweep sent it whizzing at them! — he 
struck the stick upon which the little articles 
were perched, but those articles dropped as 
before into the hole. What could be the mean- 
ing of it 1 Did he not throw with sufficient 
force 1 He threw the next more forcibly; but, 
alas! with the same result. 

“Try again, sir!— yer carn’t be off gitiin ’em! 
— Ave another shy !” 

Llewellen had another “shy,” and another, 
and another! — The little articles would fall into 
the hole. 

He therefore changed his tactics in ioto: for 
he had begun very calmly to reason upon the 
matter. “ If,” thought he, “ I roll the stick just 
over the hole, the little articles will fall upon 
the stick, and, of course, will not allow them to 
go in!” which, in the abstract, was a very in- 
genious idea, and he proceeded to act upon it, 
but found that the practical part of the business 
was not quite so easy as he had anticipated. 
The difficulty was in persuading the sticks to 
roll “just over the hole.” They wouldn’t do 
it. He tried again and again; for he felt, of 
course, that the theory of the thing was very 
excellent; but no, it was not to be done — at 
least it was not to be done by him; and hence 
he had recourse to the slashing mode again. 

“That’s your sort! — yer carn’t do better, sir; 
that’ll beat the world!” exclaimed the proprietor, 
who informed his victim every time he gave him 
fresh sticks, that “ a faint heart never yet won 
a fair lady.” 

Llewellen now threw with desperation — he 
swept all before him, and at length the little 
thimble on falling into the hole for about the 
fiftieth time absolutely leaped out again ! Well ! 
that was something. He seized the prize and 
presented it to the lady, and then wished to 
purchase the pincushion. Oh ! the proprietor 
would not take any money for it! — it was in- 
valuable to him! Llewellen went, therefore, 
again to the sticks, which he threw as if he 
wished to knock a house down. 

“ Throw them perpendicularly,” said a worthy 
mechanic, who was pained to see so much 
money wasted upon a thing which was not 
worth three farthings. “You will never get it 
fairly down bv striking at the stick.” 

The proprietor looked at this mechanic with 
an aspect indicative of any thing but friendship. 
He wished him dead and buried ; for Llewellen, 
by acting upon this highly correct suggestion, 
went alarmingly near the pincushion at every 
throw, and did eventually knock it off! when 
the proprietor gave another sweet look at the 
mechanic, and, conceiving that he had robbed 
him of a little fortune, felt bound to inform him 
that for “two pins,” he’d show him the difference 
between them. 

Llewellen of course was delighted. He picked 
up the cushion in an instant, and the very next 
instant discovered that the cause of its remarka- 
ble tendency towards the hole, was involved in 
the fact of its being laden with rilvt. Consider- 
ing, however, the various conflicting circum- 
stances of the case, he did not explain to the [ 
man his private sentiments upon the point; but . 


presented the prize with great delicacy t n 
lady, whom he moreover loaded witli ■ ’“ e 


bread-nuts, of which she appeared t 0 ^ n ^ r ' 
markably fond, and then left her. e re " 


“Hurtit pekin to think,” said he to Valent' 
as they walked from the spot, “that hur i ' ne ' 


shoult be apel to kit it at ali.look you!"" m ' 1 ' e ’ ,er 


a pair of peautiful plack eyes!” he added 
ing attention to a dirty young woman’ wh?' 
features were certainly of the most liana. Se 
caste. “ Phot is she V’ 

“A gipsy,” replied Valentine, as she an 
proached them. “P" 

‘Shall I tell you your fortune, good genii, 
.til” she inquired, addressing Llewell 
whom, at a glance, she perceived to hn 
greener of the two. 

‘My fortune, pless you! — my fortune i. 

mate!” 

“But I can tell you something much to V011r 
advantage. I can tell you the lady you lo V - 
and who loves you — the colour of her hair— ih’ 


first letter of her name, and somethin^ 


besides 


you’ll be much pleased to know.” 

“Inteet, then: phot is it, look you!” 

“Let me see your hand.” 

Llewellen at once held it forth, and the gi psv 
proceeded to examine the palm with great in- 
tensity of feeling— to trace the cabalistic lines 
in all their varied ramifications, and to look 
altogether mysterious. 

“There is great fortune here, good gentle, 
man,” she observed, after this minute prelimi. 
nary examination— “great fortune, Just cross 
your hand with silver.” 

That of course is indispensable,” said Va. 
lentine. 

‘The charm is in the silver,” rejoined the 


gipsy. 

And it is a mysterious fact that therein lies 
the charm. In all matters of this kind there is 
infinite virtue in silver. 

Of course Llewellen acted quite up to her in- 
structions, when she examined the palm again 
very minutely, and looked occasionally into his 
eyes with the view of giving some additional 
effect to the thing. 

“You will be married,” she observed, in alow 
tone of voice, “before the present yeans out, to 
the lady you love.” 

“Inteet! — that’s coot. Put who is she!’’ 

“Her name begins with an L: she is hand- 
some, rather tall, very rich, has dark brown 
hair, and a delicate complexion.” 

“Peauttful! — Well! ant how many chiltren 
look you !” 

“ I can only count eleven ; but you may have 
more. I can’t take upon myself to say to one.” 

“ Oh. that’s quite near enough ! Eleven will 
too. Well!” 

“I see nothing more but that you will always 
be prosperous and happy.” 

“Her name begins with an L!” thought Va- 
lentine. “Handsome, rather tall, rich, dark 
hair, and delicate complexion! — Why, that is 
Louise !” 

“Shall I tell your fortune, good gentleman,” 
said the gipsy, who had a splendid eye to business. 

“No,” said Valentine, abruptly. 

“ Oh. too !” cried Lewellen. “ Too, too have 
it toll.” 
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“Not I!— Come!” said Valentine, taking 
Lleivellen’s arm. 

“I can tell you something which, if it does 
not please you. good gentleman, will put you 
on your guard!” 

And this was very ingenuous on the part of 
the gipsy% and reflected great credit upon her 
powers of perception ; for she saw in a moment 
that what she had said to Llewellcn had not im- 
parted much pleasure to Valentine, and felt that, 
under the circumstances, a warning was the 
only means available by which he could be 
caught. “Beware!” she exclaimed, as she fol- 
lowed him. “Beware of false friends !” And 
this had its effect; but not the effect she desired, 
for he still kept on. 

“It is strange,” thought he, as they passed 
through the gate from the Heath into the Park, 
“very strange; and yet how is it possible that 
she can tell! — Pooh! — Absurd! — and even if 
she could, it would not follow of necessity that 
it should be Louise. L is the first letter of 
baura, Lucy, Lucretia, Lydia, Leonora, and 
many other names which do not occur to me at 
the moment; and why should not one of these 
he handsome, rather tall, and rich, with dark 
hair, and a delicate complexion 1 But the idea 
01 aer be 'ng able to tell is ridiculous 1” 

And so it was: truly ridiculous: but it was 
notwithstanding an idea which he could not re- 
^ cont inued to haunt him, and to 
make him feel very uncomfortable. In vain he 
rought reason to bear upon the point: although 
e tied very hard to persuade himself that he 
ugit to feel ashamed of allowing such an ab- 

r 'jy lu vex him, he could not avoid feeling 
'exed at it still. 

. ^ e . matler > look you 1 Phy are you 

■ u . ' inquired Llewellen, whom Valentine, 

ing S of jealJs” 56 ^ **** re S aaled with a fee1 ' 

rJr D ? ll! ~ Am 1 dull 1 — Well, we shall see 
“nn°i en Uen us P res ently.” 
claim i »°? * et us mount the other hill !” ex- 
ton- ed j e "' e Hen, on reaching the Observa- 
there are'” ^° U * ^* lat l h°usants of people 

sh 2°V h ?, n !” cried Valentine, determined to 
nhw,. °c 3 thought of the gipsy and herpro- 
P“«y if possible, “Let’s have a run.” 
len ad things ! — come on !” cried Llew- 


started off at once very swiftly; Va- 


e,1 «n, who 

some'pv 810 ^ 151 * t0 wa, °h him.— He had had 
*i'te felt*n, neilCe u P on Retford hill, and there- 
to,. ji i , lat Llewellen would not loiter long. 
His str ;.| e ' man ever made so much haste, 
descend C | S ra dually increased in length as he 
, e< ’ until they became amazed. He 


Reined a T v oecame an 
beaten ^ down- N° swallow could have 
stop i n l° st his hat, but would not 

’ pick even that up, he was in such a 


llltrri- , “•«“ up, lie was 111 SUlin a 

l0 m he ii " len he happily arrived at the bot- 
level e rft eiV i°y e ^ about five hundred yards of 
Slop. ° und before he deemed it expedient to 

freely l 'mi?| Sa v down l, P on the grass and panted 
Dot d „ I 1 . 1 , r ' alcntine descended. But he did 

it was j n ? ^ so ^ as f •’ his was no run at all ! — 
graceful .L ac i; n °thing more than a most dis- 
Cve nm a iK, lad l e : did , however, get down 

y> and having secured Llevvellen’s hat, 


reached the spot from which its owner had no 
immediate disposition to move. 

“ Hur tit peat you there,” he cried, “ look you! 
Put in truth, hur tit not mean to come town so 
fast.” 

“ Have you hurt yourself at all 1” 

“ Oh no, not a pit : put hur might just as well 
have run against a tree, as not, for hur tit not 
see phere hur was coink. Hur lost sight of 
every thing, look you; put hur thought hur 
could not too much petter than stretch out my 
leeks.” 

“ Well, come. Shall we mount the other hill, 
as you proposed V’ 

“Oh yes ! — hur’m quite retty,” said Llewellen, 
who rose from the ground on the instant, and it 
may be believed that, profiting by experience, 
he actually did not run up that hill so fast as he 
ran down the other. 

On reaching the top, they at once perceived 
that as far as life and gaiety were concerned, it 
was incomparably the more attractive hill of 
the two. It was less aristocratic than the other. 
The people were more free and merry. They 
laughed more loudly, and chatted more cheer- 
fully, giving a more extensive scope to the 
development of their feelings, and all was in 
consequence jollity and joy. 

The grand point of attraction, however, was 
the slope of the hill on the other side, where 
thousands of comfortable creatures were seated 
enjoying the juvenile revels below. Some had 
gin in little bottles, to which they applied their 
lips 'occasionally ; others had somewhat laiger 
bottles of beer;’ others were eating cakes, gin- 
gerbread, and oranges, while others were glan- 
cing, and — it must be written — kissing! 

It was pleasing to distinguish the lovers from 
the rest of those who formed this extensive 
amphitheatre of happiness. They sufiered not 
“concealment like a worm i’ the bud, to prey on 
their damask cheeks !” they knew better ! I hey 
loved; and were not ashamed to let the world 
know it !— while the warmth with which they 
loved did develope itself in this, that, whereas 
the ladies sported the hats of the gentlemen, the 
gentlemen embellished themselves pro tern, with 
the upper habiliments of the ladies. And, oh . 
how dearly a lady loves to put on the hat of her 
] over t_how well it becomes her!— how charm- 
ingly she looks!— although, it must be admitted, 
sometimes a little rakish. Still, she loves it, 
and there was not a single lady that ^sported a 
hat on this memorable occasion, who tried to 
conceal this fact from either her lover or her- 
self They all, on the contrary, made the very 
most of it: they felt that they looked most be- 
witching; and so they did; which is more than 
can be said of thSr lovers, seeing that gen le- 
men in bonnets, caps, scarfs, shawls, and tip- 
pets, do not look bewitching at all. 

The great game going forward below, how- 
ever, commanded the special attention both of 
Valentine and Llewellen. r I hey saw from four 
to five hundred lively little youths with their 

mouths widely extended, giving the very- sharpest 

possible look-out for the oranges that were 
thrown from tfhe brow of the lull. For each 
orange thrown there were at least a hundred 
candidates, and the beautiful spirit of emulation 
it inspired, imparted a high degree of pleasure 
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to all around. If well directed, one orange 
caused fifty youths to fall, which of course was 
about one of the purest delights in nature. 
Scarcely any thing, in fact, can be conceived 
more delightful to a generous and intellectual 
mind, than the process of a mob of little eager 
individuals rolling over each other down a hill 
after an orange which is of course crushed by 
him who has the joy to fall upon it. It is use- 
less to throw them at the heads of the little mob, 
for they are caught by the dexterous, and cause 
no fun: they must be rolled down rapidly to 
produce the effect desired, and whenever that 
effect is produced, what a thrilling sensation of 
delight doth it impart ! 

Of course Llewellen was at it in a moment, 
and Valentine very soon joined him. They 
threw an immense number, and with so much 
dexterity and tact, that they gave great pleasure 
to all around, save one, and that one was the 
lady who had supplied them with ammunition. 
They had used all her oranges, for which she 
had had her own price ; but as she happened to 
have a lot more at home, she left the spot with 
her empty basket, growling gruffly to herself for 
having been such a fool as not to bring them 
out with her. 

“ Well,” said Valentine, as soon as he found 
that no more ammunition could be obtained: 
“ have you any thing like an appetite ?” 

“ An appetite ! pless you, her never was so 
huncry ! I coot eat, look you, any thing in the 
worlt !” 

“ Then we had better return to the town at 
once, and see after dinner: we shall be able, no 
doubt, to get something.” 

They accordingly descended the hill, and left 
the park; and after having been stopped by a 
variety of ladies in long white aprons, who in- 
formed them that they could have at their es- 
tablishments respectively excellent accommo- 
dation for tea, with all the fascinating smiles 
at their command, they sought and found a 
decent inn in the middle of the town, where 
they ordered whatever sort of dinner could bd 
immediatedly placed before them. 

In less than ten minutes the table was covered. 
As they had ordered nothing hot, they had every 
thing cold : but they nevertheless enjoyed it, and 
ate like giants. 

The window of the room into which they 
had been shown commanded a fine view, not 
only of the opposite houses, but of the street in 
which those houses were situated, together with 
the people with whom it was thronged. To 
this window they, therefore, repaired to enjoy 
their wine, and Valentine felt quite resolved to 
return to town as soon as it became dark, as he 
had promised. Llewellen was of course quite 
opposed to such a proceeding; but as Valentine 
was firm, his opposition was not urged beyond 
a certain extent. There, then, they sat, sipping 
their port and smoking cigars, highly pleased 
with the scene before them, until twilight ar- 
rived. 

It may, by some few, have been remarked, 
that a man’s feelings vary. It is strange and 
myterious no doubt that they should; but that 
they do, is a sound philosophical truth which 
no sophistry can shake. They will vary; and 
as if with the view of proving to demonstration 


bei 

fair. 


that they will, Valentine, who had before f i 
firmly resolved not to look at the fair „ Ie ,5 ° 
posed a walk through it. ’ ow Pro. 

Of course Llewellen was delighted with , 1,- 
proposition, and “ plest the peautifui wine” k 
had induced it. “ Let’s ring the pell f ' 1,1 
pill,” said he, “ant we’ll co off at once llle 
look you.” unce mypoy, 

The bill was, therefore, ordered, and on ■ 
ng discharged, they started direct f or ,' h ‘* 

The space between the booths was den': l 
crowded. They could scarcely get alon® 
being in, they went forward with thestnw»|,„ 
stream. The pleasure of being in such a'nl ? 
is doubtless great, although involved to som' 
considerable extent in mystery: but Valent * 
and Llewellen having resolved to go through!? 
disdained to retreat, they kept on, and we e 
driven past many great attractions, at which the 
had no time even to look until they arrived f 
the top, where a rush was made, and in an in' 
stant the crowd was wedged in! 


“ Now, then, take care of your pockets,” said 
Valentine, who still stuck close to Llewellen 
and who understood the movement exactly ’ 

“They must be clever inteet to kit any thi n „ 
out of me,” said Llewellen, with a chuckle'’ 
which denoted security; and by drawing the’ 
tails of his coat forward, he covered all his 
pockets at once with his hands. 

The mass now moved to and fro for some 
moments very gently: but presently the women 
began to scream, and, singularly enough, the 
very instant they left off screaming, the pres- 
sure relaxed, and all were able to move. 

“ Too let us co into that show,” said Llewel- 
len, when the mass had given way, “I shoot so 
like to co into one.” 

“Very well,” said Valentine, “I am quite 
willing. We may as well go up at once.” 

Up accordingly they went, and on reachitw 
the place at which the money was taken 
Llewellen could not find his purse. 

“I told you,” said Valentine, on being in- 
formed of this interesting fact, “ to take care of 
your pockets.” 

“And so her teet !” cried Llewellen, “until 
the cirls pecan to scream! There were two 
little tears just pehind me, nearly smuttert: of 
course hur teet all hur coot for them!” 

“ And while you were doing all you could for 
them, the little dears robbed you of your purse.” 

“ Phot, the cirls !” 

“ Of course ! They are the most successful 
and dexterous pickpockets we have. When- 
ever you hear them scream in a crowd like 
that, look to your pockets. They do not scream 
because they are hurt: the fellows whom they 
are with protect them. 

“The little tevils. Oh! hur wish her hat 
known it! Put never mind, you are all right, 
that’s a plessing.” 

The entertainments of the evening were 
varied and attractive. In the bills — at which 
they glanced, while a brigand was bawling, “All 
in! all in!” — it was announced that the per- 
formances would commence with a serio*his- 
torical tragedy, called The Speechless Spectre: 
or, ihe Sanguinary Stall; after which, there 
would be an infinite variety of comic singing: 
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the whole to conclude with the celebrated panto- I 
mimic pantomime of How are you off for Chips? 

This promised a highly intellectual treat; and 
on reaching the interior of the theatre — which I 
they did, by diving through a large hole in a 
blanket, which appeared to have been estab- 
lished expressly for the purpose — they found 
“the house crowded to the ceiling.” 

The aristocracy, of course, were duly sepa- 
rated from the democracy. There were both pit 
and boxes; and, as in theatres of larger dimen- 
sions, they convert the worst part of the pit into 
stalls; so here, as the crowd poured in, they 
stuck up an additional plank, and called it 
boxes; which boxes were immediately filled 
with the elite, to the imminent danger of their 
necks. 

When all had been satisfactorily arranged, 
the curtain rose and the tragedy commenced. 
An individual who appeared to have, for several 
months, repudiated the practice of shaving, 
stole in, and after bouncing about the stage like 
a maniacal individual, and making a variety of 
desperate attempts, stabbed a lady who was 
sleeping upon a plank, placed so as to convey 
the idea ofa couch, and who gave a loud scream, 
and all was over. This finished the first act; 
and then came the second. The murderer 
entered with a number of his associates, dressed 
in a variety of styles, from that of the duke to 
that of the dustman — for he evidently kept all 
sorts of society — and when he had said some- 
thing which appeared to be highly satisfactory 
10 them all, two sweet ladies entered; but no 
sooner had he taken the hand of one of them, 
than the elements let loose their fury! — the 
thunder roared ! and the lightnings flashed ! and 
he lain came down in torrents! Oh! dreadful 
ttere the feelings of the murderer then! A 
gong was heard! — all nature shook! — from a 
ole in the earth, white smoke arose, and the 
peechless Spectre stood before him! The 
murderer trembled! — of course he trembled! — 
le must have been in a horrible way. He tried 
o speak! in vain he tried ! but while he was 
tying, an infinite host of merry devils ran up 
i? ‘ m w ith links, and dragged him down into 
e owels of the earth, as the blue fire blazed 
and the elements crashed ! 
nf ' u . s ® n ded the historical tragedy: the moral 
which was, that in Nature there is such a 
trig as retributive justice. The comic sing- 
. s , ca * e next, and then the pantomime; and 
‘ e performance concluded in less than ten 
m en a • r ° m tke P er *°d at which they com- 
.l , ’ u "’ill be highly correct to state, that 
frnm i entlon °f the audience was kept all alive 
rom first to last. 

ha!^ S '^ e - v came out on one side, hundreds who 
in» ( assen ?b* e( i °n the stage in front, were wait- 
to''iii°^ 0ln at Mother: which was pleasant 
to sh con ® ein . e fi in the speculation, and tended 
a<,p °" tae highly intellectual character of the 


»° W .!rV s co into that lonk pooth, look 
tancink ” llewellen, “in which they were 

thill! IS ^ ttin » ralher ,ate ” said Valentine; “I 
« i v ".® had better return.” 

Valem’inT 1 !: pUt onl 7 i l,st . t0 ,ook! ” 


te consented; and alter struggling 


back through the crowd for some distance, they 
reached the entrance of a brilliantly illuminated 
booth, which at that particular period was called 
the Crown and Anchor. On the right as they 
entered, rows of benches, and planks in the 
similitude of tables were established for the ac- 
commodation of those who loved to pick peri- 
winkles and shrinms, while discussing gin-and- 
water in mugs; while on the left about five 
hundred couples were engaged in the perform- 
ance of an extremely picturesque country dance. 

To the left, therefore, Valentine and Llewel- 
len went at once, and found the dancers looking 
all hot and happy. The freedom with which 
they perspired was perfect, while they seemed 
to breathe nothing but dust. 

As in his innocence Valentine conceived 
that the place must be ventilated somewhere, 
they went to the upper end, but there they found 
it hotter still, and more dusty. They very soon, 
however, became accustomed to the thing; and 
while Llewellen was seeking a partner, Valen- 
tine sat upon one of the tables to look on. 

It may here be remarked that this booth, at 
that period, was a celebrated place of assigna- 
tion ; and that the ruin of thousands of poor 
weak girls might be dated from their first intro- 
duction therein. It was not a place for the 
amusement of the lower classes of society — at 
least not as far as the men were concerned. 
The clubs of the West End, and the counting- 
houses of the city poured forth their hundreds 
on these occasions in search of virtue to cor- 
rupt; and as they invariably introduced those 
whom they meant to destroy there, it at length 
became difficult indeed to find a female who 
wished to preserve her virtue, if even she hap- 
pened to have any to preserve. 

Valentine was not aware of this when he 
entered, but it soon became manifest that that 
was not the place for really innocent enjoyment. 
Llewellen, however, had diametrically opposite 
ideas on this subject, at that moment. He had 
managed to get a partner, and she was a flamer: 
her face was" as red as the sun when it declines, 
and her dress was as red as her face. She was 
tall and stout, very hot, but very active, and 
when she laughed, she did it fairly from ear to 
ear. With such a partner, at such a time, of 
course, Llewellen could not but feel meiry, 
and as he was not a small man, it really vv as an 
awful thing for those against whom they came 

in contact. , 

While they were thus happily engaged, a 
lar°-e party of gentlemen — each of whom had 
a nice penny trumpet, which he played in the 
most engaging manner possible marched 
round the booth. Oh, it was such sport, and 
they looked so interesting, and felt so happy . 
Some of them had masks on, while others were 
attired as fresh-water sailors, but the style in 
which they dressed was of little importance, 
the thine was so truly delightful: for they not 
only looked most valiant, but made “most 
healthful music.” 

“ Now, my tear,” said Llewellen, when the 
dance had concluded. “ Phot will you have to 
trinki Put first allow me, look you, to intro- 
duce you to my frient.” 

The introduction took place with due forma- 
lity, and Valentine felt himself, of course, 
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highly honoured : and as the lady immediately 
after the introduction, declared that she pre- 
ferred brandy-and-water to any other thing, of 
course, brandy-and-water was immediately or- 
dered. 

“It is rather warm work I should imagine,” 
observed Valentine, addressing the flame of 
Llewellen. 

“ It is indeed warm,” said the lady, “ but then 
I don’t mind it.” 

“Have you been dancing much this even- 
ing'!” 

“ Ever since they commenced.” 

“You have friends with you of course 1” 

“ No ; I expected to meet some here, but they 
have not yet arrived.” 

The waiter now brought the brandy and wa- 
ter, and the lady having taken a very fair sip, 
politely passed it to Llewellen. 

“Too you call this pranty and water!” cried 
Llewellen, after having put his lips to it. 

“Yes, sir, brandy and water, sir, you ordered 
I believe, sir.” 

“ Put this ts pranty and water without pranty, 
look you.” 

“They never give you anything better here,” 
said the lady. “If you want a glass of good 
brandy and water you must go to one of the 
houses out of the fair.” 

“ Well, come then, let’s co ; hur can’t trink 
this !” 

“Oh, with all my heart!” said Valentine, 
who was really very anxious to get out of the 
place. 

“ Now', my tear, are you retty !” 

“Don’t take her with you,” said Valentine, 
having drawn Llewellen aside. 

“ Phy not ! She’s a coot cirl ! hur know she’s 
a coot cirl.” 

“ I am quite at your service,” said the lady, 
who at this moment took Lleu'ellen’s arm. 

“ I am afraid that we are taking you from that 
which you much enjoy,” observed Valentine, 
with great consideration. 

“Not at all !” cried the lady; “ I can return if 
I wish it. I should like a breath of air above 
all things.” 

Of course there was no help for it then; and 
as such was the case, why they left the booth 
together. 

The space between the gingerbread stalls 
was not quite so much crowded as before, and 
the consequence was that Llewellen was pulled 
into almost every one of them expressly for the' 
purpose of pressing to buy nuts. 

The seductive arts of the ladies who attend 
these stalls surpass nature. They are so zea- 
lous, their importunities are so fascinating, that 
it is almost impossible to resist them. Llewellen 
on two occasions felt compelled to make a pur- 
chase. They laid violent hands upon him ; they 
would not let him pass, and as it urns perfectly 
immaterial to the lady whom he was with, how 
many nuts he bought for her, for of course she 
had them all, she with admirable forbearance 
abstained from pressing him forward when she 
conceived he was most in danger of being 
seduced. 

They did, however, eventually get out of the 
fair, and when that important feat had been 
accomplished, Llewellen’s lady led them to an 


inn, in which the people were singin* 
loudly. Valentine was not at all anxio' 5 ^ 
enter, but as Llewellen explained that he T !° 
not with any degree of propriety refuse t 0 ° U ^ 
the lady some brandy-and-water, after ha^" 6 
induced her to leave the booth, expresslw 
order to point out the place, they went in ’ 1 
“ Oh. do come into one of the rooms t ’ 
them sing!” said the lady. 


’ in hear 


Of course!” said Llewellen; and they e 
tered a room in which between two and th "" 
hundred persons were sitting. In the month of 
every man there was a pipe, and in the monih 
of every woman, a gingerbread nut. And the 
were all getting tipsy; and they looked unol 
themselves as being just as good as the ben 
and cared for no man ! Why should they! 
This question they wished very much to haw 
answered. 

“Silence for the next harmony !” was now 
loudly commanded, and a gentleman volunteered 
to sing a song for a lady who had been called 
upon in vain. He commenced. It was a plain, 
tive ditty, and he had an extremely small voice" 
but at the end of the verse, to his’ utter amaze’ 
ment, he had a chorus which broke forth like" 
thunder. In vain the little volunteer expostn- 
lated with them : in vain he explained that the 
song had no chorus; a chorus they would have’ 
and they had it throughout, and as it harmonized 
sweetly, Valentine and Llewellen at once left 
the room. 

“Well,” said Valentine, as they walked to. 
wards the place from which the coaches started 
“ what do you think of Greenwich Fair!” 

“ Phy, I think it very coot, look you, very 
coot inteet.” 

“Then, of course, you do not think that it 
ought to be suppressed !” 

“Suppressed! No; do you think it ought to 
be suppressed!” 

“As far as the fair is concerned, I most cer- 
tainly do.” 

“ Put surely you are not one of those who 
would take away the innocent pleasures of the 
i poor !” 

I “ On the contrary, I would extend them: hot 
I the suppression of this fair would not at all in- 
terfere with the innocent pleasures of the poor. 
Let them assemble on these occasions as usual: 
let the beautiful park be thrown open to them 
as now: let them enjoy themselves there; and 
there the poor do enjoy themselves who seek 
only pleasures which are innocent.” 

“Put the shows,” said Llewellen, "the 
shows !” 

“ If they are fond of dramatic entertainments 
let them go the theatres. They can see there far 
more intellectual and attractive performances 
than any that can be seen at the fair, and that 
too at the same price. The fair itself is a mere 
nursery of immorality and crime, and as its 
suppression could not in the slightest degree 
diminish the innocent pleasures of the poor, my 
first conviction is that it ought to be suppressed 
as a glaringly dangerous nuisance.” 

They now entered a coach, and, as it started 
immediately, Llewellen immediately dropped olf 
to sleep, and did not wake until they arrived at 
Charing-cross. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

In which a certain interesting question is pro- 
posed. 

When Valentine called the next morning 
upon Louise, he found her in the very act of 
lecturing Llewellen with severity; she had him 
on the sofa, and nothing could exceed the in- 
tensity of feeling with which she insisted upon 
his making a full confession of all the circum- 
stances connected with their visit to the fair, 
but more especially those which had direct 
reference to what they did, whom they saw, 
and what induced them to keep out so late. 

At first Llewellen made an extremely clear 
and straightforward statement; but as ladies in 
general conduct matters of this kind in the 
spirit of the celebrated Spanish Inquisition, so 
Louise in this particular instance, although pro- 
fessing the discovery of truth to be her object, 
would not believe truth when it appeared, be- 
cause its appearance did not meet her views. 
Llewellen was therefore subjected to a very 
searching cross-examination, during which she 
managed so to confuse his faculties, that at 
length he knew neither what to say, what he 
meant to say, nor what he had said; and as, 
under these peculiarly pleasing circumstances, 
she, with infinite presence of mind, recapitu- 
atedthe evidence and proved it thereby to be 
one chaotic mass of contradictions, he started 
u ^ l ’ e fi ' , ' er y instant Valentine entered, exclaim- 
mg, ‘My tear poy ! hur’m so clad you’re come ; 
‘ P‘ n patchering me apout this pisiness 
n t hur torft know inteet t’ cootness phether 
' v|ant *' n § u P°n my het or my heels.” 
nat business?” inquired Valentine as he 
approached Louise. 

Don t come near me, sir, until you have ex- 
plained your conduct.” 

alemine looked at Llewellen as if he really 
the n0t UIK erstail d it exactly ; but Llewellen on 

instant threw a light on the subject by ex- 
„„ ln S’ “It’s apout the fair, pless you! hur 
“nh' Va u S ° P. al " ert in a11 my pom tays.” 

Well t’ tae cried Valentine, “just so. 

“H e,t || US S * 1 ^ ovvn an d explain all about it.” 
ae ,," rU have no more to too with the pisi- 
“ H„ r ,CI i '‘ ewe Den, approaching the window, 
'fhat quite enough. “Hur’ll leave you 
“\ r 0t u pless you! hur wish you joy!” 
uy 0 ' v *" en i Louise, what am I to explain 1” 
WT conduct, sir, at that wicked fair. I 
at its a wicked place: I’m sure of it!” 
and [° U drC < f u ‘ te right: it is a wicked place, 
•wo of u ay Say lhat P^haps Fred and I were 
sent” 16 m ° st w ‘ c hed persons that were pre- 

Ctmo k! US , P°‘ nt Llewellen turned and looked 
iVu- 1 dered. 

proh uht con huct,” continued Valentine, “was 
to tun I nuirc dreadful than mine; but I confess 
“Con?” mine was ba d enough.” 
relaxed cried Llewellen, whose countenance 

creaiuro "k s , a '^ Louise, “ that you are a clever 
that von’ " i ain not t0 he induced to believe 
Present v are , l ? r f because you choose to re- 
you reall° UrSS >> ‘ ron * ca hy as being worse than 


“ Ob,” cried Llewellen, “ we were poth pat 
poys.” 

“ Hold your tongue, sir. I was not addressing 
you.” 

“ If you wish to know seriously,” said Va- 
lentine, “how we passed our time there, I can 
assure you that we did so most innocently and 
pleasantly. We saw thousands of happy peo- 
ple in the park, and thousands more upon the 
river, upon the heath, and in the town, and as it 
was on the whole a most enlivening scene, I 
shall never regret having visited Greenwich.” 

“Upon my word,” said Louise, “your expla- 
nation is very lucid and very minute. I ought, 
I am sure, to feel obliged to you for being so 
explicit, for I find that I can make nothing of 
either of you !” 

Louise, however, did not despair. She pri- 
vately made up her mind to subject Llewellen 
to another severe cross-examination the very 
first opportunity, feeling certain ofbeing by such 
means enabled eventually to elicit the truth. 

The subject was then dropped, and Llewellen 
— who did not much like the idea of Valentine 
being let off so easily, after what he himself had 
endured — began to whistle, which act being in- 
variably indicative of a desire on his part to go 
out, Louise well understood, and therefore cried, 
“ Fred, Fred ! If you want to go out again, go ; 
for goodness’ sake don’t annoy us with that 
dreadful whistling; really, one may just as well 
be in Smithfield.” 

“Come, my tear poy!” cried Llewellen. 
“We’ve cot leave to co.” 

“You have, sir; but Valentine wishes to 
remain.” 

Which was an absolute fact: he did wish to 
remain; for although he was not inclined to 
put the smallest faith in the gipsy’s prophecy, 
he found that it had made a deep impression on 
his mind, and was therefore most anxious to 
have a little strictly private conversation with 
Louise, on a subject which bore directly upon 
the point. Of this, however, Louise was en- 
tirely unconscious. When she suggested that 
Valentine wished to remain, she did so on 
speculation merely; but albeit that speculation 
answered her views as far as the wish of itself 
was concerned, it signally failed to realize the 
hope she entertained of getting rid of Llewellen. 
He was as anxious to go out as any man could 
be; but then without Valentine nothing could 
induce him to stir from the house. Where he 
went, his “tear poy” also must go, which, on 
that occasion, Valentine as well as Louise 

thought particularly disagreeable. 

“Fred, I wish yon would fetch me Poodles 
Poems from the library,” said Louise, who had 
conceived a vague notion that Valentine was 
anxious to communicate something in private. 

“ Pootle’s Poems. Pherry coot,” said Llewel- 
len, who proceeded to the library in search of 

them, at once. . 

“ Do you feel at all disposed for a walk ? in- 
quired Valentine. 

« Quite : I should enjoy it: but then we shall 

have that pest with us. ’ 

“ Oh, we shall be able to get rid of him. i ou 
can send him somewhere when we get out: let 
rae see oh ! send him for some ribbon or any- 

thing of lhat sort.” 
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“The only question is, will he go?” 

“No doubt of it. If he’ll go for Poodles 
Poems, he’ll go for any thing. Let him walk 
with us, for instance, as far as the Horse Guards, 
and then we can tell him where to find us in 
the Park.” 

“ Well, what will be the best thing to send 
him for? Let me consider,” said Louise, and 
while she was engaged with this high con- 
sideration, Llewellen re-entered the room. “ In- 
teet hur can’t fint Pootle’s Poems,” said he. 
“There’s Cowper’s ant Pyron’s, putt tevil of 
any of Pootle’s.” 

“You are a very stupid creature,” said 
Louise, who could scarcely keep her counte- 
nance. 

“Phell! putt there are no Pootle’s Poems, 
look you ! Is it a pig pook ?” f> 

“No matter. It’s of no importance now. 

“ We are going for a walk,” said A r alentine ; 
“ will you join us ?” 

“ Of course : putt just come with me, my poy, 
while Louey is putting on her ponnet, and see if 
you can fint this Pootle pook. Inteet hur can t 
see it, look you!” 

“ Oh, never mind : the book is not wanted 
now. You will not be long, Louise?” 

f‘ Scarcely a moment.” 

“Isay, Fred,” said Valentine, when Louise 
had left the room, “ what was the matter this 
morning?” 

“Oh, Louey was poring and pothering me 
apout the fair, ant although hur tolt her every 
thing putt apout the cockshy pisiness and the 
pooth, she questioned me just like a parrister, 
look you, until hur titn’t know inteet phot hur 
was apout. Putt hur say, my poy, phere shall 
we go? Hur wish that little tevil, look you, 
woultn’t co with us.” 

“Oh, we must take her out you know some- 
times, poor girl!” | 

“Yes, yes: putt she is such a pore. Hur 
say! phill this blue coat too to walk with a 
latej% look you?” 

"Oh, that will do; but run away and put on 
another if you like.” 

“ Pherry coot. Hur’ll not pe half a secont.” 

“You need not hurry yourself. You know 
how like an hour a lady’s moment is, doubt- 
less.” 

Immediately after Llewellen left the room 
Louise entered, and Valentine thought that he 
never saw her look so beally beautiful. He 
took her hands and pres’sed them, and gazed 
upon her fervently and exclaimed, “ My own 
Louise!” and — kissed her! 

Louise blushed deeply, but was silent. 

“ Phot too you think of my new pottle-creen?” 
cried Llewellen, as he bounced into the room, 
and buttoned his- coat, and looked over his left 
shoulder, and turned round and round with the 
view of displaying his figure to the best advan- 
tage possible. “Ton’t you think it looks pherry 
peautiful and smart?” 

“ Oh very,” said Valentine, but Louise said 
nothing, although she wished him at Wales, 
then, more heartily than ever. 

Llewellen was amazed that she failed to pro- 
nounce upon his bottle-green coat, seeing that ge- 
nerally she took particular interest in those mat- 
ters, and made him wear just what she pleased, 


and very few articles of dress indws 


had h e 


with which the expression of her n| e " e 
been unqualified. At any other time N 


have given her 


might 


opinion upon the su bi 

some freedom, but her thoughts were of* * iltl 
gaged on a matter of greater momem 
Llewellen therefore attributed her sit ’ a0( * 
l to be a fact, tha! i,'® ce 
bottle-green was a thing 
whatever could be found. 


to 


1 fault 


They now started, and as they walked to 
the point they had proposed, Louise and V»G 
tine were both extremely thoughtful—,.. , 
—but in the silent enjoyment of those h dUl1 
feelings which spring from reciprocal l PP! ’ 
Occasionally their eyes met, and then IT' 
would smile, but with such an expressio i 
the soul of each seemed to commune with T 
other. 


“Oh Fred !” exclaimed Louise 
ing, as they reached the Horst 
something of importance had j 
her, “ will you do me a favour?’ 

“ Any thing in the worlt !” 

“ Run, then, there’s a good creature and 
desire Bull the butcher to send home that h.,r» 
“Phot! is it for tinner?” 

“ Desire him to send it immediately.” 

“ Pherry coot ; phere toes he live ?” 

“ At the top of this street you’ll see a church 
and then inquire of any one'. Come back to us’ 
We shall be in the Park: but keep on that the 
south side of the water.” 

Llewellen promised to be back as soon as 
possible, and started off in search of the undis- 
coverable butcher. 

“Poor Fred!” said Louise, as they entered 
the Park. “ Upon my word it is almost too bad.” 
And so it was in reality; and, therefore, a$ 
he had been directed to keep on the south side 
of the wate.r, they immediately proceeded to the 
north. 

If any doubt had remained in Valentine’s 
mind having reference to the feelings of Louise 
with respect to Llewellen, this proceeding would 
at once have dispelled it: but he spurned the 
gipsy’s prophecy, and utterly repudiated the 
idea of Llewellen being in any shape his rival; 
still he felt that he might as well make “as- 
surance doubly sure” by virtue of coming at 
once to the point. 

Louise knew that a crisis was at hand— and 
the quickness with which ladies generally dis- 
cover these things is really very surprising — 
she knew as well as Valentine himself knew 
that something relating to something which had 
not before been mentioned was about to be 
communicated, and therefore she clung to him 
more closely than ever, and waited with breath- 
less impatience for him to speak, for, as the 
subject was one of deep interest, she conceived 
it to be entitled to the most profound attention. 

For some considerable time not a syllable 
was breathed : they walked upon the grass very 
slowly, and felt very oddly; but although the 
impatience of Louise did prompt her to peep in 
order to ascertain what was going on next door, 
not a single word on either side was uttered, 
Valentine knew that he had to put a question; 
but how was that question to be put? He felt 
puzzled. He had conceived it to be a mere 


. suddenly start. 
; Guards, as if 
us? occurred to 
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malter-of-fact kind of thins: which caused sim- 
ple people only to feel embarrassed ; but he now- 
found that if indeed such were the case, he was 
one of the most simple creatures breathing. 

It is not perhaps to be with truth asserted that 
men who are anxious to marry for wealth or 
convenience merely, experience these feelings 
of embarrassment at such a time in any great 
degree. They in general find no difficulty at 
all about the matter: they manage the prelimi- 
naries like men of business ; they put the grand 
question as a purely commercial matter of 
course, and come to the point without any un- 
necessary nonsense. It is however question- 
able whether any man who sincerely and ten- 
derly loved ever did or ever could do the thing 
quite so coolly. It is perfectly certain that Va- 
lentine could not, for he felt very droll, and 
thought himself very stupid. 

“Louise!” said heat length. “ Shall we sit 
down, Louise’” 

Louise looked at him archly, and smiled, and 
tuen said, “ Why — I have no objection 1” 

Very well! This w-as quite satisfactory as 
far as it went; and they did sit down, but were 
*.* ent a " a ' n ; which Louise thought particularly 
■resume. She wished he would say what he 
ad to say, really, and yet she felt half afraid to 
ear it: she knew not why she should have this 
eehng. but this feeling she certainly had, de- 
•P>ie her natural anxiety to give him every 
encouragement to begin. Still in silence they 
ontinued to sit — she playing with the fringe of 
hm-u e U t' an Parasol, and he wringing the 
vat t° , * le *’ utlons °f his waistcoat with his 
wnnU j Uar< ^ "~ U ' nt ‘l began to think this never 

ana ** i w ben he summoned all his courage 
and spoke 1 

Louise,” said he, softly. “ Upon my word I 
am very stupid.” 

oh.Jf^ at a number of new and interesting 
exclat aU< ? D ? you * lave made this morning!” 
5he ™ Louise, playfully, conceiving that 
“ Vouh P er ^ a P s encourage him in that way. 
than e , Ve rea "y become more entertaining 
someih' 6 ^ ^ ne wou *d imagine that you had 
Ve 0’ heavi™” y ° Ur m * n< * which pressed very, 

Louise er !h- ! 'i? r ^ ave somet hing on my mind, 
Ward ’p lC1 makes me feel very, very a wk- 

“N no , k" you not S uess what i[ is •” 

"I "irnn r'°"' * s '^ at Possible ! Can you guess 
guess wh 7° U 3re vel y clever — but can you 
Wind?” 31 * S Passing at this moment in my 


You aredkY* * am sufficiently clever for that! 
that n-hi-L, m ' ln " ol precisely the same thing as 
“ Dear ° C f upies m Y thoughts !” 
deuce 1 T> me ' "’bat an extraordinary coinci- 
“’I'tie , ut "’bat were you thinking of!” 
hand, ay ’ re Phed Valentine, taking her 

The sun 'Y.^Y ! Well, it really is a fine day. 
Weere is 0 ,! S true ’ * s father warm, but then the 
“Von? '' 116 ' 5, refreshing.” • 
d° not mlY a , r .°o |le > Louise. You know that I 
both to h P " j s day, but that on which we are 
made happy.” 

Pyt i 1 ' 0 :: Which we are both to be made hap- 

“Not nearlv not happy now’” 

D' so happy as I hope to be then. I 


expect, Louise, that that will be indeed a happv 
day.” 

“ Well, I’m sure I hope it may be: but what 
particular day do you mean ’” 

“The day,” said Valentine, earnestly, “on 
which we are to be united.” 

“Oh !” said Louise, between a whisper and a 
sigh, and she began to pick the fringe of her 
parasol again ; for although she had deemed it 
incumbent upon her to accelerate Valentine’s 
arrival at that interesting point, conceiving that 
nothing at all could be done if both were em- 
barrassed at one and the same time, she now 
found that it was her turn to feel rather droll, 
and it really was a moment of very deep inte- 
rest. 

“Louise,” said Valentine, who now began to 
feel a little better; “Louise: when is that happy 
day to be !” 

Louise was silent, but she tugged at the fringe 
with more violence than ever. 


“I need not, my dearest,” continued Valen- 
tine, “explain how sincerely, how fondly I love 
you: I feel that you already know it all. Tell 
me, therefore — come! when — when is it to be 1” 
“Indeed,” said Louise, “I know nothing at 
all about it.” 

“ Do you prefer May to June !” 

“ Really — I — it is such a curious question!” 

“ Perhaps it is, but I think it one which might 
be very easily answered.” 

“ But I don’t know how to answer it.— Upon 
my word, I— I have had no experience in such 
matters— I never had to answer such a question 
before.” 

“Indeed, I never for a moment supposed that 
you had ; but what can be in reality more sim- 
ple! Assuming — I will if you please put it so! 
—assuming that you were about to become a 
dear little wife, in which month, May or June, 
would you prefer being married’” 

“Why, I don’t know— I cannot tell, really; 
but I think that if I were ever to be placed in 
that dreadful position, I should, perhaps, like 
June rather better than May.” 

“ Louise ! — let us come to the point : we have 
known each other long enough to know each 
other well. I know you to be a tiresome little 
creature, upon whom the happiness of my whole 
life depends, and you know me to be the most 
handsome— I think the most handsome— and 
perhaps the most affectionate fellow that ever 
breathed— who will study to do all m his power 
to make you wretched. Under these frightful 
circumstances now, what say you— shall we, 
mv sweet girl, be married in June ! 

“Marry!— I marry’— in June’— how ever 
could such a fancy have entered your head’ 

“I cannot pretend to be able to explain the 
exact process; but most certainly you intro- 
duced it among other strange fancies which I 
occasionally entertain when inclined to give a 
partv of that description. But Louise, are you 
conscious of the fact that you have notyet given 

me an answer!” T 

“ I really— I don’t at all know— I— how can I 

possibly— it is such a question— you have taken 
me so much by surprise— I don’t know how to 
o-ive an answer, really,” 

° “ Let me leach you— say ‘yes. It will save 
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a world of trouble. Say ‘yes’ and have done 
with it. Take my advice, and say ‘yes.’” 

“But do you think now, really, that this is a 
strictly proper question to put to me?” 

“ Why I think that I thought so, or I don’t 
think 1 should have proposed it.” 

“ Have you forgotten that I have a father?” 

“ By no means.” 

“Have you ever named the subject to him?” 
“Never directly. But of course he is pre- 
pared to receive the dreadful blow. He has, I 
have no doubt, been waiting some considerable 
period for us to inflict it.” 

“ But do you not conceive that he is the first 
person to whom such a subject as this should 
be named?” 

“ Why, Louise, I like you have had but little 
experience in these matters ; but I really thought 
that he was the second: I did indeed. If, how- 
ever, you imagine that in the present afflicting 
state of things, he ought to be the first, I will 
first obtain his answer, provided, you promise 
me faithfully now, that if he should say yes — 
and I shall strongly advise him to do so — your 
answer will be the same.” 

“ Why I am bound of course to act in obe- 
dience to my father’s wishes: you wouid not, I 
feel sure, in the event of such an answer being 
returned, have me act in opposition to him !” 
“Believe me, not for the world! It is then 
understood: if he should say ‘yes, let it take 
place in June,’ you will also say ‘yes, let it take 
place in June;’ that is to say in other words, 
that you are perfectly willing that it should take 
place then, if he has no particular objection. 
That is it I apprehend?” 

“You are a very teasing creature ; I’ll have 
nothing more to say to you on the subject.” 

“ Until I have obtained the consent of your 
father?” 

“Indeed, I’m not going to answer any more 
questions. You inveigled me here, I perceive, 
expressly in order to tease me, and now if you 
please, we’ll return.” 

It was natural — perhaps, highly natural — 
that during this brief, but to the parties con- 
cerned, deeply interesting conversation, Lle- 
wellen should have been altogether forgotten, or 
nothing could have been urged to excuse their 
oblivion in this particular; for they actually 
thought of him no more than if he had not been 
at all in existence, until they rose to return, 
when they happened to see him on the opposite 
side deeply engaged in the delightful occupation 
of feeding the ducks. 

There is in all probability no species of plea- 
sure at once so exciting, so generous, and so 
pure, as that which springs from the strictly 
philosophical process of feeding these acute and 
deeply interesting birds. They are so highly 
intelligent, so sensible; they know as well when 
they have got a bit of biscuit in their bills as 
possible! They will swallow it, and enjoy it,' 
and dart after more, and fight and plunder each 
other like Christians. It is delightful to observe 
the dignity with which they assert their claim 
to whatever they can get. It really affords a 
great social lesson; for although in the Park 
the majority are foreigners, they insist upon 
having equal rights with the natives; and as 
the natives are not sufficiently strong to put 


them down, they accommodate themsel ■ 
those republican principles which have f 
years in spite of them obtained of 


ves t 


Under all these circumstances, then 'i 
not be deemed marvellous that Liewelle > 
tendon could not be drawn to theopp us ? S - S! ‘ 
of the water; and as such was the case j 6 si<!e 
and Valentine were compelled to o 0 ’ ' 0l " u 
where they surprised him in the S 


playing with a mob of little Muscovite./ in , 01 
dint of zealous dillying he had seduced ' 
land. 

‘Where on earth have you been?” 
Louise, as they approached him. 

“ Phere have you been ?” retorted Liewelle , 
“ hur’ve pm pack here a longtime! Phell •’> ®r,,i 
continued, with a mournful expression "ih * 
pe no peef for dinner to-day ! Inteet u’ "f 
fint the putcher, look you !” 

What!” exclaimed Louise. 


■oui^ ; 

round l 


by 


Upon ■$' 

cried t 


“Nopotty knows Pull the butcher at all t" 

“ Did you ever !” 

“ Phell, hur ton’t care ; hur tit all hur coot to 


fint him out^ hur phent into all the shops- bin 

no onVtorir nottir lonrrUt nLnn 1 • ' 


no,— ephery potty laught phen her inquirt D „. 

nopoltyknewanythingapoutanjtiputcher named 


-1 




“This is always the case,” said Louise-«r » 
don’t think, Fred, that I shall ever ask youtodo 
me another favour while I live.” , 

“Hur can’t help it. Hur knew you’t coon- « 

put her tit all hur coot, ant phith the tireciion ■> 
phich you cave me, the tevil himself cootn’t fint - 
Pull the putcher.” , 

“ Well, come Louise,” said Valentine, “say n 0 y 
more about it. It is not I presume of any vert » 
great importance. You had better, perhaps 
show Fred at once where Bull lives, and then' » 
he will know where to find him.” ■ 

“ Yes too, Louey, come; hur shoot like apove - 
all things in the worl't to know phere he’s lobe « 
fount, for hur huntit him in ephery tirection. it - 
phill not lake you much out of the phay, look ■ 
you — come!” n 


“Indeed, sir, I shall not do any thing of the 
sort,” said Louise, pinching Valentine’s am 
very severely ; “ if people are so extremely stupid 
as to be actually unable to find out the shop ofa 
butcher, I really don’t feel myself bound to take 
any trouble with them at all. As to you, sir," 
she added, addressing Valentine, “you ought to 
be ashamed of having made such a suggestion: 
I beg that the subject may not be renewed.” 

Llevvellen now conceived thatshe was indeed 
very angry, and therefore said nothing more 
about it; and as Valentine had no desire to in- 
duce him to suspect thathe had been played with, 
the propriety of adopting the suggestion he had 
offered was not urged. They at once proceeded 
home; and, although the lovers were not quite 
so silent as before, they were still very thought- 
ful, and would, to common observers, have ap- 
peared very dull. 

Of course Valentine felt himself bound under 
the circumstances to dine there that day. It is 
true he thought at one time that it might be 
better to excuse himself, in order that both he 
and Louise might reflect upon what had hap- 
pened, before he took the next step; but havin' 
considered the matter for a moment, he felt that 

this wouldbequite unnecessary, seeingthat while 
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"'■'lie had firmly made up his mind, he had not 
• rea the smallest doubt that she had as firmly made 
op hers; and that therefore the subject might 
" n , "as well be named to Raven without any further 
delay. 

"W He accordingly consented to remain, and con- 
ie .l»tinued to amuse himself in the garden with 
t Llewellen until they were summoned to dinner, 
rj twhenhe found that in honour of the occasion 
s '"Louise had taken pains to look more than usually 
csf attractive. Her manner was however much 
altered; she was far more reserved, spoke but 
! little, and felt in some slight degree embarrassed. 

“You are not yourself to-day, my girl,” said 
iT Raven, on noticing this change, “ who has been 
hell' patting you out’” 

“Oh, pless you, she’s only pin plowink me 
tin up, 1 said Llewellen, “ pecause hur cootn’t fint, 
look you, Mr. Pull, the butcher 1” 

“Indeed, sir, you arc mistaken,” cried Louise, 
aa “and I beg that you will be silent.” 

“ What, have you been changing your butcher, 
rt my girl !” inquired Raven. 

’I s “No, it is only his stupidity — he gets worse 
nir and worse.” 

r[ ' “Well, but I thought Scraggs supplied usl” 
“Of course,” replied Louise. 

|K “™> you said Pull! Titn’t she say Pull, 
1 ®h! hur’ll take my oath she sait Pull.” 

Did you ever know any one so stupid 1” 

‘ Perhaps,” observed Raven, “he was think- 
" ln g of the bull beef!” 

„ ®h ■ as likely as not,” cried Louise. 
p n ]i 1(10 Y ou mean to say that you titn’t say 

Good gracious, hold your tongue, Fred, and 
' Wt be so Silly!” ° 

! Putt hur say, Louey, look you — tooyoumean 

tue U pun"i”° ^° U mean t0 sa Y tbat Y ou led 

: ^ tnean, sir, to say nothing more on the sub- 
' 1 am ashamed of you.” 

orio ou ^j e ? s >” observed Raven, “ the mistake 
names” tbe remarlj able similarity of the 


Llewcl|p n .^ t n e n tl Pul1 and Scra SS s! ” cried 
nrom i 6 "’- Pbell, cootness knows! — putt is it 

hur ’i S il ’ look y° u - at ah 1— oh pesites, 

“ Yo h a raggS ’ look >' ou; P mt she sait Pul1 ! ” 
ter " it better say no more about the mat- 
sot’r '“ Louise; “ I’m sorry you expose your- 


self 


m this 


“Nevi 


way.” 


tfill occur; let 


er mind, Fred,” said Raven; “ mistakes 


blew n ’ 6t me send y ou a Lttle more fish.” 
.i , etlen had no objection to a little more 
had 

_ lie 

2 ls, aken the 


fish h 1 ” ac * 

obi,," 1 be bad an objection — a very serious 
mistaken'! 10 Its bein S supposed that he had 


We WouiV" 6 name Scraggs for that of Bull, 
to interf n0< bowe yer suffer that circumstance 
ily—fier ^ at ad w 'th his dinner: he ate heart- 
: 'he thin,» e but be made up his mind to have 
The f. saUsfac torily cleared up anon. 
allu s jo n , J 1 *- r P assed off without any further 
blewellenh lng madc t0 l be affair; and when 
Ver ydeen Pgan 10 exhibit strong symptoms of a 
Parted / aaxie, y to renew it, Valentine happily 
of its bein^r bg 01 w j 1 ' c b precluded the possibility 

^d f'poise made her exit, and as she 

badsometh" 8 ^ ln . l ' male d to Llewellen that she 
15 ln g of importance to communicate to 


him in the drawing-room, he almost immediately 
followed, leaving Raven and Valentine alone. 

Of course Valentine perfectly understood this 
arrangement, although he had nothing whatever 
to do with it. He knew for what purpose Llewel- 
len had been withdrawn, and he also knew that his 
absence would in all probability be prolonged, 
inasmuch as Louise, if she could but get him 
near the piano after dinner, had the marvellous 
faculty of playing him to sleep. He therefore 
made up his mind to speak to Raven on the 
subject at once. He felt certainly rather awk- 
ward at the moment, and scarcely knew how to 
begin ; hut being encouraged by the conviction 
that the consent which he was about to solicit 
would not be withheld, he conquered his scru- 
ples and commenced. 

“ Mr. Raven,” said he, replenishing his glass 
as if about to propose a toast, which invariably 
fixed Raven’s attention, it being a practice of 
which he was particularly fond — “ Mr. Raven : 
the uniform kindness with which you have re- 
ceived me, and for which I shall ever feel deeply 
indebted, induces me to hope that you will en- 
tertain that which I am now most anxious to 
propose.” 

“ Certainly; by all means,” said Raven, who 
filled his glass, and listened attentively again. 

“ The affection which exists between Louise 
and myself,” continued Valentine, “I believe to 
be mutual and firm.” 

“I have no doubt of it,” said Raven, “no 
doubt of it in the world.” 

“ And as you have never appeared to discoun- 
tenance the growth of that affection, I am en- 
couraged to believe that you have no desire to 
check it now.” 

“ None at all, my hoy : not the least in life. 

"Such being the case, then, my present ob- 
ject is to obtain your consent to our union.” 

“Mv dear boy,” said Raven, “you have it! 
I give' it freely and at once. I will not disguise 
from you how highly I admire your character, 
and as I feel that as a husband you will be faith- 
ful and affectionate, take her, and may every 
earthly blessing throughout life be yours.— God 
bless you both !” he added, raising the glass to 
his lips, as the tears stood and sparkled in his 
eyes. “ But I am sure you will he happy : I am 
quite sure of that. She is a good girl : I know 
that she is a good girl, and as a wile will be all 
that a man can desire.” . 

He then drank off his wine, and having in- 
stantly replenished, proposed the health of Louise 

in a bumper. . , . , 

“Louise and I,” said Valentine, when with 
heartfelt pleasure he had done honour to the 
toast “ had some little conversation on the sub- 
ject this morning, but, as with very great propri- 
ety she suggested that you were the y?r.s/ person 
to' whom fought to speak, she left il in your 

hands entirely.” . , _ .... 

“Just like her!” exclaimed Raven, highly 
pleased with the fact. “She is the best and 
most amiable girl in the world. 

“Now I was thinking,” said , Valentine, “that 

June is a very pleasant month.” 

“So it is: but I must leave all that to be set- 
tled between yourselves. Only tell me when it 
is settled. Let me see— June — oh ! yes. 
wish you would give my compliments to your 
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uncle, and tell him I shall be happy to see him 
when convenient. Perhaps he will dine with 
us to-morrow ! Just ask him.” 

Valentine promised to do so ; and, after drink- 
ing a few more appropriate toasts, they left the 
table to join Louise. 

“ My girl !” said Raven, as he entered the 
drawing-room, “ come here.” 

Louise approached, and he placed her hand 
in Valentine’s, and blessed them, and then went 
to pummel Llewellen. That gentleman was 
soundly asleep on the sofa: but, although it was 
usually very difficult to rouse him under those 
peculiar circumstances, Raven, being then in 
high spirits, soon succeeded in waking him up. 

“Now don’t you think, Fred, that you are a 
very pretty fellow 1” cried Raven when his ef- 
forts had been crowned with success. 

“Inteet, cootness knows, hur’ve pin asleep!” 
said Llewellen, which with him was an occur- 
rence of so extroardinary a character, that he 
felt quite confused. “ Putt,” he added, “it phos 
Louey’s fault. She setucet me up here, and 
phootn’t let me co town acain, look you.” 

Louise, doubtless, at any other time would 
have given free expression to her opinion on 
the propriety of this observation; but she was 
then too much engaged, having coffee to dis- 
pense, and certain feelings to conceal, to attend 
to any thing so really unimportant. Her re- 
serve was remarkable. She scarcely said a 
word. She looked, and blushed, and occasion- 
ally smiled, but she did not by any means feel 
self-possessed. Valentine, on the contrary, was 
buoyant and merry; he chatted with Raven, 
and rallied Llewellen with unusual spirit, until 
the evening became far advanced, when he took 
leave of them, and left the room with Louise, 
who appeared to be somewhat anxious, on that 
particular occasion, to see him safely out. 

“My dearest love,” said he, stopping near 
the drawing-room door, “ I need not perhaps 
slate that your father has freely consented to 
our union. With me, he thinks, that June 
would be a very pleasant month; but as he 
leaves that entirely to you. pray think of it: I 
shall see you in the morning. Oh, Louise! I 
have felt, and still do feel, so happy ! My dear 
girl, good night.” 

Louise was silent, but she returned his em- 
brace with affectionate warmth, when he once 
again bade her adieu, and departed. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

Valentine visits the Royal Academy, and Raven 
astonishes the faculties of Uncle John. 

Ox reaching home, Valentine hrietly ex- 
plained the substance of all that had occurred 
to Uncle John, who was in consequence highly 
delighted. He had passed a mournful evening; 
for Whitely, who now despaired of obtaining 
the slightest clue to the discovery of his chil- 
dren, had been his only companion; but when 
Valentine arrived with his “glorious news,” he 
at once made up his mind to have an additional I 


glass, and resolved, moreover, that Wi,- 
Valentine should join him. He f 0Un j 

to do this, for that gentleman cherish 


ever, extremly difficult to prevail upon \v l h '" r ' 
to do this, for that gentleman cherished ? hll % 
thoughts as if he loved them and " ls sa l P 1 


l**' 

ifOl 


have a horror of every thing like]/? 631 * 1 *^^.! 
them to be even for a moment disLn j Cailse 
eventually Uncle John succeeded in in,?' 1)111 t ille ' 


him, in honour of the occasion, to yield^"^ f'*" 0 ' 
despair by degrees was supplanted by h ’ '' 1)ei> ' 1 '”' 
after an hour’s enlivening conversatin° P ?’ ai111 


noui s enlivening conversation f 
tired comparatively happy. “here, -It* 

In the morning— after having held a deen 

sultation with Uncle John, who felt that h h 


that day to perform a great duty— v a |l- 1 
proceeded to caR upon Louise, whom he fojjjj 'to” 

and gentle, lit] 


still embarrassed, but affectionate and* 6 , '°' 

She appeared to have been completek ?!■ ,i!tl 
armed, and although she flew to receive w ^ 
he entered, she was silent, and subsen ,,!!?.? 5 J 


whenever her eyes met his, which did not up. .fh 


frequently happen, she blushed, and 
greatly confused. 

“Hur say, my poy,” whispered Llewellen , „ 
embracing the first opportunity of drawing him 
aside: “Phot is the matter phith Louey! sh r»: 
hasn’t plown me up all the morning!” ° 6 
“You have not offended her, probably.” 

“Oh, cootness knows it, that’s no rule to co 

py: there’s something pesites in the wint” M 

“ Don’t despair,” said Valentine, encourae t 
ingly. “ You will have it no doubt by and 
— Louise!” he added. 3 ^ 

“No, no, no!” interrupted Llewellen. “In. 
teet, hur ton’t want it!— No, no! hur ton’t want u 
it!— pe still!” 

“I was about to ask Louise if she felt inclined 
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to go to the Royal Academy this morning.” 
“Oh, that’s another pisiness! Hur shoot like j 


that apove all things in the worlt.” 

“ Well, shall we go, my love ?” 

“I should enjoy it much,” replied Louise 
softlv. 

“ Run away, then, and prepare. And Louise! 
— tell your father that my uncle will do himself 
the pleasure of dining here to-day.” 

Louise left the room; and the moment she 
was gone, Llewellen said, “My poy, you mate 
me tremble. Hur was afrait that you were 
coing to tell Louey phot hur sail, pecausethen 
she woot have pecan, look you, at once. Put 
say! — phot’s the matter! Pelieve me, she titn’t 
say a wort all the time we were at preakfast. 
Is there any thing wrong!” 

“Nothing,” replied Valentine. “Everythin; 
is perfectly right. You will soon know the cause 
of this change in Louise.” 

“ Phot ! Are you coing to pe marriet?” 

“ Married : how came you to think of that!” 
“ Phel, hur titn’t know, look you. However, 
hur lon’t care a pit, if there’s nothing coing 
wrong.” 

As Louise returned shortly after this, they 
proceeded at once to the exhibition. Llewellen 
was a great connoisseur: he could tell in a 
moment if a picture pleased him, and wouldn’t 
pretend to admire what he didn’t. To such a 
connoisseur the exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy did at that particular period present many 
charms which few others could see, and hence ii 
will not be held to be very extraordinary that Lie- 
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was highly delighted. He looked at the 
_ ts. Very good! As far as the likenesses 
concerned, why of course he knew nothing, 
Mn’tmean to care; they all appeared to be 
Peasant people, and that was sufficient for 
The dogs, however, attracted his particu- 
r sntion: he was at once almost lost in ad- 
rm of them. 

••w pherry font people are kitting of togs,” 
i served. 

■ -would appear so, certainly,” said Valen- 
“One would imagine that we were a 
E of dog fanciers.” 

- row do you account,” inquired Louise, “for 
my being painted!” 

- nung artists are advised to direct attention 
= particular branch,” replied Valentine, “it 

assumed that all who are anxious to have 
its of their dogs can afford to pay hand- 

- :y for them.” 

- Bien if things co on so, phe shall have 
= .mg putt tog painters py and py, look you!” 

— e how highly they are admired,” said Va- 
- e, directing the attention of Louise to two 
• • and a highly rouged gentleman, who were 
yng the sublimity of a portrait of a blood- 

ear me !” exclaimed one of the ladies, 
— t a love! — is he not!” 
nine animal ! foine dog! foine creachor!” 
the highly rouged gentleman ; but he had 
moner got to the “ creachor,” than Valen- 
r made an angry growl proceed apparently 
the bloodhound, which caused the admirers 
^ ' creac h°r” to start back amazed. 

•hy, what! — why! — why! — aloive!” ex- 
=>ed the highly rouged gentleman, with an 
^t of horror. 

Lion t be alarmed, my love,” said Valentine, 
Jtenng to Louise; “it was I that made the 

^ ou ! why it appeared to be the dog !” 

<xactly ; I’ll explain to you presently. Take 
•otice now.” 

? state of the most intense astonishment 
e rouged gentleman look at the 

— whom he had accompanied, and then at 
odhound. He couldn’t make it out! He 

e arcl it, surely! Oh! the ladies themselves 
n 10 'hat, f° r w hile one °f 

’ pii' r y° u ever >” the other exclaimed, 

. ; ’ "ever!” which of course was con- 
ee i ’ 7 ut . , *' en 'he “ creachor” was not 
r-LurU '[ tde “creachor” was not alive, 
at then? He couldn’t tell: he only 
lor if i dad heard the “creachor” growl, 
illv an< ^ approached him gra- 

t ute , n n 1 . e was able to make a very 

; e t s P ectI on indeed. It certainly was not 
momn e -I° Uched 'he “ creachor” — not near 
n_., > it is true, but he absolutely touched 

itin^ n,V° Ur * lanc l s °ff the picthors,” said Va- 
o* <’i. 11 . ro ' vln S his voice behind the offender, 
rhe hi2 0U t0uch the picthors!” 
tElv fpt, „ ^ r o. u S e d gentleman turned, and 
« behina' U iI- e ^ r '§htened; but as he saw no 
9 the mt, lm l ^ at *oohed like a man who 
nature if * a ? e . *° s P ea h to him in that style, 
d ies a ij,,/ ■ f 1 himself bound to give the 
e idea of his valour. Perceiving a 


very quiet looking elderly gentleman on one of 
the seats, he therefore marched up to him 
boldly, and said in a tone which conveyed a 
great deal of indignation, “Did you speak to 
me, sor!” 


The old gentleman looked at him over his 





“I ask if you spoke to me just now in that 
abrupt and particularly ungentlemanlike man- 
ner!” 

“ Decidedly not.” 

“Oh,” said the highly rouged gentleman, 
“oh!” and the ladies becoming alarmed, drew 
him at once from the spot, but he turned to look 
again at the “creachor.” 

“Is it possible,” said Lou ise, “ that it was you 
in reality!” 

“ Quite. Hut, Louise, you must keep what I 
am now about to impart to you a most profound 
secret.” 

Louise promised to do so, and to her utter 
amazement, he proceeded to explain to her his 
power as a ventriloquist, while Llewellen was 
particularly engaged with a painting in the sub- 
ject of which he appeared to take the deepest 
possible interest. This painting told a plain 
tale of heartlessness on the one hand, and 
weakness on the other — a tale of seduction 
and its wretched results; and while he sym- 
pathized deeply with the victim who was there 
represented sitting in abject misery upon the 
steps of a mansion, with her infant at her 
breast, while the tears trickled fast down her 
cheeks, he shook his fist at her seducer with an 
energetic action which seemed to intimate that 
he could, with a great deal of pleasure, knock 
his head out of the canvass. 

“Oh, do,” said Louise, when Valentine had 
explained, “ do try the effect upon Fred.” 

“ Well, but you must be cautious ; I shall have 
an opportunity presently. But see how excited 
he appears.” 

“What on earth is the matter! inquired 

Louise, as they approached him. 

“ Inteet, now,” said Llewellen, addressing 
Valentine, and pointing to the seducer, “ that’s 
a creat scountrel, look you !” 

“A what!” cried Valentine, whose voice 
seemed to proceed from the figure alluded to, 
<( what ! 

“ \ creat scountrel /” repeated Llewellen, no- 
thing daunted, for he was very indignant, and 
looked at the figure very fiercely. He, however, 
recollected himself the next moment and turned 
to look alternately at Valentine and Louise. 

“ Why, what in the name of goodness are you 

about!” exclaimed Louise. 

Llewellen, without immediately replying, ex- 
amined the painting very closely ; but having 
satisfied himself that it was really a painting, 
and that no one could possibly be behind it, he 
thought it better under the circumstances, not 
to subject himself to the rallying sarcasm of 
Louise, and therefore, having said, “ hur only 
thought somepotty spoke,” moved away. 

“ Dear me,” cried Louise, “ how excessively 
natural it seems. For goodness’ sake, don t tell 
any one about it. We shall have such sport; 
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I’ll assist you. But do you not move your lips 
at all 1” 

‘‘Can you see them move !” said Valentine, 
sending his voice behind her. 

Louise turned in an instant. “Good gra- 
cious !” she exclaimed, “ that person overheard 
us!” 

“Of course,” said Valentine, throwing his 
voice as before. 

“ Let us go,” said Louise; “he’ll insult us.” 
“Insult you!” 

“Oh, do let us go into the next room!” 

“ Why, that person has not spoken,” said Va- 
lentine, in his natural voice, smiling. — “ He has 
not said a word.” ! 

“ But you don’t mean to say that it was you!” , 
“ Why, of course !” 

“ Well, I never! — But you know — you must 
not frighten me /” 

“ Oh ! any one else !” 

“ Nay, it will not be fair to frighten me ! you 
would not wish to do it, would you!— No, let 
that be clearly understood.” 

“Very well. Of course, what you say now 
amounts to law !’.’ 

“No, no, not so. At least,” she added play- 
fully, “ not yet.” 

“Is Mr. Llewellen in the room!” cried Va- 
lentine, throwing his voice to the opposite 
corner. 

“ Cootness,” said Llewellen; turning to Valen- 
tine, “ toes he mean me !” 

“ Mr. Llewellen of Caermarthen !” cried Va- J 
lentine as before, and looking at the same time 
steadily at the victim. 

“Yesm!” cried Llewellen, “some frient of 
mine, no tout. Who t’cootness can it pe !” 

As Llewellen walked anxiously towards the 
spot from which the voice appeared to proceed, 
every eye was upon him. The thing was so 
unusual ! The idea of callingout a gentleman’s 
name in such a manner, and in such a place! 
It was evidemly held by all to be extremely in- 
correct, and even Louise exclaimed, “ what a 
vulgar person to be sure!” 

“Do you really conceive him to be a vulgar 
person!” inquired Valentine, with a smile, which 
clearly intimated something. 

“Why — gracious, Valentine! — surely that was 
not you then!” 

“ Why, is it at all likely to have been any one 
else!” ' 

“ Oh ! how glorious. Well, I thought it very 
singular! — Now, let us hear what he’ll say. But 
you should tell me! You should let me know 
beforehand! I should enjoy it so much more 
if you were to do that. — Here he comes.” 

“ Hur can’t lint any potty,” said Llewellen, as 
he approached with a countenance remarkably 
vacant. “ Inteet t’cootness, now hur shoot like 
to know phoo it coot pe! — Phot are you laughing 
at, Louey!” he added, as Louise covered her 
face to conceal her convulsions. 

“Have you really no idea who it was!” in- 
quired Valentine. 

“ Pless you ! not the least. It was some frient, 
no tout. Hur shoot like now to fint him apove 
all things in the worlt.” And again he looked 
round and round the room in the lively hope of 
seeing some friend from Caermarthen. 

“Louise,” whispered Valentine, “this will 


not ke« 


never do ! you’ll spoil all if y ou <} 0 
your countenance.” 

“ Yes— I know, but I really could notn 
He did look so silly — poor Fred!” " e *Pil 

“How do you like that style of pain.; , i 
said Valentine, alluding— more with the " 
restoring the tranquillity of her count * ot 
than any thing else— to a flaming red and til'* 
lightning subject, which appeared to have b 
done by some eminent artist, while 1 f' ei1 
through a pair of kaleidoscopic SDerJl. & 
“ Do you admire it !” p 

“ Wh y. u Pon my word I cannot unde™,*., 
it!” replied Louise. 

“Nor can I, nor can anyone else, I Amu 
say, with the exception of the artist himself n 
do you admire the style!” 

“It is so indistinct and glaring.” 

“There is an infinite deal of somethin? a v, 
it: it may by possibility be very sublime bun 
should say its chief merit consists inits’be 
altogether incomprehensible.” 

“ Well, well,” said Louise with impatience 
“never mind; I’ve no doubt that it was meant 
to be very poetic, but do, there’s a dear teJ 
Fred.” ,eaie 

The fact is, after Valentine had entrusted her 
with the secret of his power, Louise took but 
little interest in the paintings : it had at once so 
delighted and amazed her, that she looked at 
them only as a medium through which that 
power might with effect be developed: and as it 
was but natural that Valentine should, under 
existing circumstances, be anxious to please 
her by all the means at his command, he went 
up to Llewellen, who had been running about 
in all directions in search of his undiscoverable 
friend, and, looking steadily at him, said, in the 
most cordial manner possible, “Ah! Llewel- 
len!” 


The voice apparently proceeded from behind 
him, and he turned on the instant and scrutinized 
the features of every man whom he saw. But 
no! No friend was visible ! Hecould notsee 
a soul of whom he had the slightest knowledge! 
which in the abstract was very remarkable. 

“ There’s somepotty having a came with me," 
he observed, when he had satisfied his con- 
science that every creature behind him was 
unknown to him ; “ Inteet, t’ cootness hur shoot 
like to fint him out!” And it was not by any 
means extraordinary that he did wish to do so, 
more especially as he felt in some slight degree 
displeased ! 

“ Now, now,” said Louise, “ make that picture 
appear to speak to him : do!” 

“No, no; it’s too bad,” said Valentine. “Be- 
sides, he will begin to suspect.” 

“Nevermind,” said Louise; “he will not sus- 
pect us. Do, there’s a dear; once more: come, 
only once !” 

“ Well, well; you must draw his attention to 


it.” 


“ Oh, I’ll do that. — Fred, I want you to give 
me your opinion upon this portrait. Now what 
do you really think of it ! Be candid.” 

“ Phell, look you, hur ton’t know: hur ton’t 
pretent to pe a jutch; putt her should say it’s 
pherry peautiful.” 

“ Do you really,” said Valentine, assuminglhe 
voice of a female, and making it appear to pro- 
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Ml ceed from the canvass, — “ do you really think 
me beautiful 1” 

Ik Llewellen started, and then looked at the por- 
trait in a very steady, straightforward, unflinch- 
: ing manner, and then looked at Louise and then 
at Valentine, and then at the portrait again. At 
length, being unable to make any thing at all. of 
: it, in the fulness of his heart he exclaimed — 

“ Inteet l’ cootness, hur think now the tevil’s in 
k the pictures !” 

“For shame !” cried Louise. “How dare you 
make use of that wicked expression ?” 
is “ Phell hur ton’t care, Louey; he’s in the room 
somewhere, look you, that’s my pelief. Titn’t 
■ you hear’” 

- , “1 heard you say that the portrait was verv 
beautiful !” 3 

“So hur tit!— so hur tit !— ant then it asked if 
: hur lit think it peautiful !” 

It! what, the portrait? Why, you do not 
mean to be so ridiculous as to imagine that the 
portrait spoke, surely?” 

Hur ton t care a pit apout the pisiness, look 

)ou, Louey, putt cootness knows hur heart 
you !” 011 ^ ? P ealf ! '^ tn ’ t y° u > my poy ? — titn’t 

“I heard some one speak, that’s quite cer- 
pa'intin®!” 1 C0uldn ’‘’ b F an F possibility, be the 

^“ Absurd !” cried Louise. « Now really, Fred 

vnnlllif?u- t ,0, . lr canc *'d opinion — do you not 
• " if" that you are getting very stupid ?” 

me «?, r 0a f e P hot y° u say- - you may call 

that ni ^ ?' ou P* ease > P utt if hur titn’t hear 
him L^ ry , piCtUre as ' f me plain plank phether 
it peautiful, pless me !” 

« , IS 11 Possible? How could it?” 
it tit / ° n 1 P rete nt to know how it coot; put 

my own ears?”* kn ° WS ’ am hur Dot t0 P elieve 

with safeiwt, em bard tbat a man cannot always 
faith ^ ,f yhavathe firmest and the most implicit 
mental evldence of those useful and orna- 
that in ," ans; L h ut it is notwithstanding a fact, 
trilonnitm SUcb cases as those in which ven- 
fectlv c 'pr.a* S con ® ern f ( l> such evidence is per- 
maybe t, m 10 be ia'se. However direct it 
is sure' eV , er specious, however strong, it 
variable it iw S ead th . e in( iuiring mind, so in- 
coherence t P o™' 0tl ° f truth - so stubborn 

and hence' h e was utterly ignorant, 


ofco^rr S ! uck firm| y t0 his" faith. He 
stranoe- ou ® bt it strange, unaccountably 
bear un’on 'in' 0 reas °u which he could bring to 
,0 shake hi 6 P°* n ! was sufficiently powerful 
--nay n s conv i ct ion ; no species of ridicule 
thin-. j,. e !,- en ,be manifest impossibility of 
or even’tr, 5 ’ i , cou 10 induce him to repudiate 
witnesses t - bt l he evidence of those false 
This ’ niS 6ars- 

Louise. "sh 3 s ? arce ,°f great enjoyment to 
the exhibit!,,? fa* 1161 ! him cruelly, not only at 
martyr- mu as lbe F ret urned. He was a 
a mar.,!- , w ith the characteristic firmness of 


was to w sain - . 0 Wi 

10 'be cause^fT dlat da ''’ ber thoughts rcverte 
allhouoh s u 0 hls being specially invited, ant 
° " as as happy as any affectionat 


ie, however, Louise became 
Knowing that Uncle Johr 


little creature under lhe circumstances could 
be, she could not but feel in some slight degree 
embarrassed. 

From Valentine this was concealed as much 
as possible. She naturally did not wish him to 
know all ; she, therefore, left him immediately 
on their return with the full determination— and 
it really was a very important determination — 
not to make her appearance again until Uncle 
John arrived. 

The interim would, doubtless, have been 
somewhat tedious to Valentine if matters had 
taken their usual course; but the moment she 
had left him, Raven entered the room, and, 
actuated by his characteristic love of display, 
begged Valentine as a favour to take the car- 
riage for his uncle. Of course, any thing 
calculated to please the bitter enemy of the 
aristocracy Valentine had then no inclination 
to oppose. The carriage was, therefore, im- 
mediately ordered, for Raven suggested that, 
although it was early, his old friend might like 
to have an airing before he dined: which was 
very affectionate. 

Matters being thus arranged, Raven left the 
room with dignity', when Llewellen claimed the 
privilege of going with Valentine, on the ground 
of his being a great favourite of Uncle John. 
“ Hur too like him,” said he, just to strengthen 
his claim, “pecause hur pelieve him to pe a 
coot tempert, ltint, ant penevolent olt soul, ant 
hur know he likes me, pecause phenever hur 
speak to him, look you, he smiles.” 

This was held to be conclusive, and, as in a 
very few minutes the carriage was announced, 
they proceeded to put Uncle John in a fidget. 
This, strange as it may appear, was the effect 
which the sight of that carnage invariably had 
upon him. He was sufficiently feverish when 
it came to the door on any ordinary occasion, 
but whenever it was sent expressly for him it 
threw him at once into a dreadful state of mind, 
for he held it to be beyond all doubt or dispute 
entirely out of the regular course. 

Fortunately, however, in this particular in- 
stance he was sitting with Whitely in poor 
Goodman’s room, when it dashed up to the door, 
and was, therefore, unconscious of the fact until 
Valentine announced it. 

“But, dear me,” said Uncle John, pulling out 
his watch with great promptitude and tact, 

“ why, it wants a full hour and a halt of the 
ti m e !” 

Whitely enjoined silence, for Uncle John’s 
lungs were very powerful, and Goodman was 
asleep. They, therefore, repaired to the draw- 
ing-room in which Valentine had left Llewellen, 
a fact of which both Uncle John and Whitely 
were unconscious. 

“ Ah! Mr. Llewellen!” exclaimed Uncle John, 
“I hope vou’re well, sir, I hope you’re very 
well ! Allow me to introduce to you my friend, 
Mr. Whitely.” 

“Hur’m prout to know you,” said Llewellen, 
extending his hand. “Hur’ve heart of you t’ 
cootness knows how often.” 

Whitely during the salutation looked at him 
intensely ! He seemed to be struck with Lle- 
wellen’s appearance, and yet there was nothing 
in it very extraordinary. Still he inspired on the 
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instant some feeling which caused him to turn 
pale as death ! 

Neither Uncle John nor Valentine noticed 
the agitation into which he had been thrown, 
but Llewellen did, and, therefore, said, — “You 
are not well, my frient? Come for a rite. 
Inteet, t’ cootness it will too you all the coot in 
the worlt!” 

Whitely tremulously begged to be excused, 
and almost immediately after retired from the 
room. 

“Now, then, my tear old frient; come, let us 
have a clorious rite pefore tinner, ant then you’ll 
pe aple to keep me ^n countenance, for, look 
you, nopotty can eat at all here ! — hur ton’t know 
t’ cootness how it is people manache to live 
phithout eating.” 

“But bless my life!” exclaimed Uncle John, 
« I’m not dressed ! You have taken me quite by 
surprise !” 

“Oh, never mint that, look you! — never mint 
that. We can wait phile you tress! Cootness 
knows it, our time is not so precious!” 

Eventually Uncle John consented: for, al- 
though he thought it hard that he could not be 
suffered to go quietly, he was pressed so warmly, 
not only by Llewellen, but by Valentine, who 
explained how highly Raven would be pleased, 
that he felt himself bound, as a disagreeable 
matter of courtesy on this one particular occa- 
sion to yield. 

He, therefore, left the room to make himself 
tidy, and Valentine ordered up the tray, it being 
questionable whether he could by any other 
means hold Llewellen in a perfect state of hap- 
piness. He had not the smallest doubt of being 
able to effect this great object in that way, and 
the correctness of his judgmentin this particular 
was abundantly proved by the result. The very 
moment Llewellen saw a ham and three ribs of 
beef, that moment did his eyes begin to sparkle 
with pleasure, and he set to work like a new 
man. 

“I think you will find that a decent glass of 
sherry,” said Valentine, placing the bottle before 
him. 

“My poy,” cried Llewellen, “too let’s have 
some peer!” 

The beer was ordered on the instant, and 
when that was produced his views were met to 
a hair. Nothing could have been better. He 
slashed away, and ate with so much energy and 
gusto, that really any stranger would have 
imagined that he had been experimentalized 
upon by the poor-law commissioners, from 
whom he had just escaped. The only thing 
which at all interfered with his enjoyment was 
a lively apprehension of Uncle John’s return. 
Every sound made him start; every footstep 
alarmed him ; he trembled whenever he heard 
a door bang. 

His apprehensions, however, were perfectly 
vain. Uncle John, it is true, was in a very great 
hurry, but it is also true that he could not make 
haste. He had a ten minutes’ hunt for a par- 
ticular stocking, which, as a matter of con- 
venience, he had thrown over his shoulder, and 
a period of ten minutes more was occupied in 
looking for a waistcoat he had on. 

Under these afflicting circumstances, Lle- 
wellen was in no actual danger of being inter- 


rupted. But then he did not know that' 
was a pity. Had he possessed the ■ cl > 


cognizance of the real" state of thines ' ' Shtesl 
period in Uncle John’s dressing-room d ^ l * IJ1 
he would have been, although equa||y’e„°_ 


more cool ; but working away as he^wa!^ 


ess 


dark as to the actual state of the case^h " ^ 
was but natural that he should a ,il 

trlon that rnnrto«n Ve ltl e I 


pleasant idea that courtesy would comnel i? 6 ' 
prematurely to give in. hits 


It was not, however, until some time afic 
had said to himself privately, “Nowhu . 
care if he toes come,” that Uncle John ■ ? tot ' t 


1 actually 


made his appearance. 

“I have to apologize,” said that gentlem 
who was in a very great heat, “I have to an 
gize for keeping you so long.” a P° l0- 

“Hur peg you’ll make no apology at ,n» 

t i~~.«i i™ ,f all/ 


cried Llewellen, which was really verv n i 

“hur’venotpmitle.lLkyS 


him considering, 

Hur’d recommend you to have a nit' 
is peautiful!” e 


peef 


Uncle John very gracefully declined 
having miraculously found a pair of el 0 y« 

coo rr> U a A tVi o uthnlp o f Vi 1 c nAnlm*., 


searched the whole of his pockets at once ® 
the view of ascertaining if any important’ lints 
matter had been forgotten, and then declared 
himself to be quite at Llewellen’s service. ° 
“Putt her must pit your old frient coot 
cried Llewellen. 


py," 


He is now in a sound sleep,” sa id (j nc i 
John. 


“Tear t’ cootness how ott ! Toes he always 
co to sleep in the mittle of the tay!” ' 

“ Do you mean poor friend Goodman!” 
“No, look you, Mr. Phitely!” 

“ Oh,” said Valentine, “he is not asleec n 
go and tell him.” 

He did so, and found him in tears, which Ik 
hastened, but in vain, to conceal. 


“ My good friend ! come, keep up your spirits!' 
said Valentine; “Llewellen wants to bid yot 
good day.” 

“ I look at that young man with pleasure,’ 
returned Whitely, “ but that pleasure is accom 
panied with a bitter, bitter pang.” 

“ Then do not see him. I’ll tell him I havi 
said good day for him.” 

“Yes, do, please — yet— oh no, I’ll bid hin 
good day.” And he dashed away a tear whicl 
stood trembling in his eye, and went at once it 
shake hands with Llewellen. 

“ God bless you !” said he ; “I shall see jot 
again !” 

“Oh! yes; hur shall alphays pe coming. Pat 
hur wish you’t co phith us for a rite ! Inteet i 
phoot too you a creat teal of coot.” 

Again Whitely begged to be excused, am 
after having again shaken Llewellen warmly b; 
the hand, he saw him into the carriage, and the] 
started. 

“ Home !” cried the servant, as he mounte 
behind. 

“ Phot a set of stupit togs to be sure !” criei 
Llewellen, pulling the check string with vio 
lence. 

The carriage stopped in an instant. “Wha 
a pity it is,” said Uncle John, “ that fine horse 
like those should be pulled upon their haunchc 
like that.” 

“ Titn’t hur tell you the Park?” cried Lit 
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wtkitfellen, as the servant reappeared at the door; 

1 'he s. « co rount the park ant then home.” 

WBffl Correct orders were then conveyed, and they 
oonvi: dashed towards the Park ; and as they proceed- 
ed, Uncle John, although he had been put out 
taw of his way very seriously, could not help think- 
casi t ing that a carriage was rather a comfortable 
bare ; sort of thing than not! He was cool and col- 
I cos; lected then, and had the whole of his faculties 
about him, which was pleasant, and he enjoyed 
tine: himself exceedingly, and thought, as he rode 
round the ring, that the Park was in reality very 
lotos delightful. 

“Phoot you like to co rount once morel We 
t pin have plenty of time,” said Llewellen. 
areti “If we have plenty of time I really should,” 
said Uncle John, “ for although I have walked 
logy; in the Park frequently, I had no idea of its being 
ven: so pleasant a drive.” 

le.i : Llewellen therefore at once gave the neces- 

)it!: sary orders, and they went round again, and 
then “ home.” 

ito: It is a singular thing perhaps to place upon 

fgl: record, and yet it is an absolute fact neverthe- 
t® less, that every time Valentine saw Louise now, 
lortt he fancied she looked more lovely than before. 
•" - Especially so was it in this particular instance, 
rrie for on reaching the drawing-room he really did 
it® believe that he had never beheld any creature 
so beautiful. She was calm, very calm; except 
sail indeed when Uncle John held her hand fora 
moment, and passed a high compliment, to the 
b: justiceof which her heart cheerfully subscribed; 

and when Valentine led her to the window to 
>*• conv 'erse with her alone, she really felt that she 
never was so happy. 

i!r. Haven’s reception of Uncle John was of the 
most cordial character, and Uncle John did not 
- ai1 to appreciate it highly; nor did he omit to 
ei P a ' n how much he had enjoyed his ride, 

1 c h pleased Raven perhaps more than any 
M thing else. r F 

Llewellen was of course quite shut out; but 
e was not inactive: he had got the little deli- 
cate Neapolitan grayhound — which used to be 
every first favourite with Louise — upon the 
n° l’ j 11 ^- w hile instead of allowing him to bound 
i 1 ? “ e 'ight, he rolled him over and over, as if 
In been but a surfeited pug, the little wretch 
of° h * il b ' s tormen, or with all the intelligence 
"ntch those stupid things are possessed, for 
Really didn’t like it. 

was now announced, and Uncle John 
wh ! Lou 'l e w tth all the grace he had in him, 
cn ,j’ f s Haven took Valentine, Llewellen, who 
him ! n 1 take the dog — and the dog didn’t want 
■ went down with his appetite alone, 
the h r 'u® tanner Raven proved that he was in 
nf est Possible spirits, which Uncle John 

but as 


of 


near| Ur t 8 was delighted to perceive; 
rect ^ r "’hole of his observations had indi- 
sadlJ 6 ere , nce t° the coming event, Louise was 
Unci j^harrassed, although Valentine and 
lize n r t0 ° did all in their power to neutra- 
tlip o 16 e, !r c ' of innuendos which opened even 
was Lu ° f llewellen. Still Raven kept on : it 
hutwb “°®.i n 4 e ed that he wasina happy vein; 
It w :,| ea, h ls did occur, no trifle could stop him. 


will K uo inue cuuiu ....... 

sorrv r°f. be t n fe rre d that Louise was not 
to |p ' en , dinner was over, having the power 

eave w hen she pleased; but it strangely ] better than you can 


enough happened that Raven then dropped the 
subject, much to the mortification of Llewellen, 
who, having had but little time to attend to it 
while any thing remained on the table to eat, 
now prepared himself to listen to any observa- 
tion which might have a tendency to show him 
a light. It was therefore particularly annoying 
to him, privately, that no such observation was 
made ; for up to the time Louise rose to retire, 
they continued to converse exclusively upon 
matters in which he took really no interest at 
all. 

“ Now then,” said Raven, when he saw Louise 
move; “now run away, all you young people: 
we don’t want you here !” 

Valentine, of course, started up in an instant; 
but Llewellen, who really did not understand it, 
looked round very naturally for a little explana- 
tion. The very moment, however, Valentine 
beckoned him, he rose, and permitted himself 
to be led from the room in a state of mental 
darkness. 

“ Well, my old friend !” exclaimed Raven, 
when he and Uncle John were alone. “ In the 
first place, we’ll drink the health of Val and 
Louise ! — God bless them both : may they be 
happy!” 

Uncle John most heartily responded to this 
toast, and made an addition directly touching 
the little consequences of their union. He then 
gave the health of Llewellen, whom he lauded 
as one of the best-hearted fellows that ever 
lived; and when Raven had made a very slight, 
but a highly eulogistic, addition to that, he said, 
“Now let us drink our noble selves, and then 
to business.” 

“ Valentine,” he continued, when this toast 
had been appropriately honoured, “has doubt- 
less told you that he has had a little quiet con- 
versation with me on the subject of his marriage 
with Louise.” 

Uncle John nodded an affirmative. 

“He has also told you that the result was my 
free and unconditional consent to their union 1 
Very well. Now I admire the character of that 
boy. Were he my own flesh and blood, I could 
not love him more. He is a fine fellow, a noble, 
firm, affectionate fellow, and Louise is about 
the best girl that ever breathed. They love 
each other fondly and firmly: I know it! and 
thev are worthy of each other. And as they are 
about to be united to each other, now ! what 

can we do for them!” 

“ What I have,” said Uncle John, promptly, 
“I have made up my mind to divide with them. 
I have been thinking of this matter all the 
morning, and as I calculate that I cannot be 
worth, on the whole, more than sixteen thou- 
sand pounds, and as I shall have no one then 
but his mother to provide for, I’ll give them 
ei'dit thousand at once to begin with. 

«Mv friend,” said Raven, grasping the hand 
of Uncle John, “if you have made up your 
mind to do that, I have made up my mind that 
vou shall not. You shall not, my friend do any 
thin- of the sort!— and if we are to have a 
ouarrel about the matter, we had better at once 
fi„ht it out. I don’t wish to say any thing in dis- 
paragement of your circumstances, but I will 
.i.:„ ikot I pan afford to provide for them 
I’ll at once give them 
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twenty thousand pounds. I’ll not give them a 
single penny more, because I don’t wish to spoil 
them by tempting them to launch into a sea of 
aristocratic extravagances. No : I’ll give them 
that — which is as much as they ought to have, 
and as much as I will consent to let them have 
to begin with — and if you will not allow me to 
do this alone, why the ouly alternative is, you 
must fight me !” 

“ If I were — ” 

“ Stop,” said Raven, “ stop. Before you speak 
let us have a glass of wine.” 

This interruption was indeed a great relief to 
Uncle John, who had been so startled by Raven’s 
generous proposition, that he scarcely at the 
moment knew how to reply. 

“ Now,” continued Raven, “what have you 
to say against it 1” 

“Why, I hardly know what I have to sav, 
with the exception that I cannot consent to do 
nothing. I think with you, that they ought not 
to have more than twenty thousand, but why 
can you not give twelve and let me give the 
rest!” 

“I’ll not have it!” 

“Well then — come, I’ll meet your views if I 
can! — you shall put down fifteen and I’ll give 
the odd money.” 

“I tell you, my friend, I’ll do nothing of the 
sort. I have made up my mind to give the 
whole, and the whole I will give ! I, of course, 
do not wish to deprive you of the pleasure of 
doing something! — Make them a present ! — I’ll 
let you do that!” 

“ Well then, I’ll give them a house to lire in.” 
“Nonsense!” cried Raven; “young people 
don’t like to be tied. If you give them a house 
to live in, they’ll want to remove the second 
quarter! Now, I’ll tell you what I’ll do — I’ll 
conciliate you if possible ! — I’ll consent to your 
furnishing a house for them, but, to nothing 
more will I consent, I’m determined.” 

“Mr. Raven!” said Uncle John, “really your 
generosity has surprised me.” 

“ I am not a man,” said Raven, with dignity 
and pride — “ I am not a man to boast of my 
wealth and resources ; but I may be permitted 
to state in justification of the tone I have as- 
sumed, that as this sum of money is to me a 
mere flea-bite, I feel that I have a right to insist 
upon giving it alone. But come, the thing is 
now settled. I am to have my way and you are 
to have yours.” 

“No, no: not exactly !” 

“To the stipulated extent! — therefore, with- 
out saying another single word upon the subject, 
I’ll give you — what 1 — Health and prosperity 
to the forthcoming branches, and may they be 
numerous and strong.” 

“With all my heart!” cried Uncle John, 
“ with all my soul ! and may we live to see the 
lovely little cherubs playing around us and 
strewing with flowers our path to the grave.” 

A pause ensued; but itu'as not of long dura- 
tion. The glasses were replenished, and Raven 
said, “Now sir, I’ll give you — oh ! of course — 
their grandmamma !” 

“ Again, with all my heart !” cried Uncle John; 
“ she is one of the best women in creation — a 
natural woman ! if — ” 

“Those are the women for me !” exclaimed 


Raven. “None of your rouged stuck un v 
gariy aristocracy !— a natural woman will b'y 


them all into fits 
“If ever there existed a really o 0 od 
in the world she is one !” 


‘ We must have herjtp!” cried Raven. « Vi- 


na us t have her up in time. This affair Von k " e 
must not take place in her absence/ j Kn °’ t 
we’ve not drunk our absent friends!” 

“Our absent friends!” echoed Undo i u 
promptly, “And may,” for he would mako ’ 
addition to every toast— “ may they alwav i 
as firm— as firm— may they always be as 6 6 


as the rock of Gibraltar 


‘Bravo!’ cried Raven. “Very good vp „ 
id ! And now I rise to propose the health o 
whom I highly esteem, whom I l ove and 


good 
one 

will cherish — of one to whom I owe my pre- 
state of existence — of one — of of a— br- Mnt 

of a brave — who — of one who — who— I'/hI 
you what it is, my old friend — if I go mn 'S 
farther I shall stick in the mud ! I am no puhr 
speaker; not a bit of it ; but I do with sincerity 
propose, and I know I feel sure— at | eas i i 
know you will with equal sincerity, drink .u 
health of Valentine!” 1,18 


“Let me see, I think we drank that before!” 
“ Did we ! Well, I believe we did, now v 0 n 
have mentioned it ;— you are right. But never 
mind!— let us drink it again. And yet, if mv 
memory serves me, you know— if my memory 
serves me, we only drank them together! so 
let’s have them separately — Valentine !— he’s a 
fine, noble fellow! I drink his health with all 
my heart! and success to him!” 

Of course, after this Uncle John proposed 
Louise, and then Llewellen, and then every other 
toast which had been previously drank, until 
really he did begin to think that the things 
around him were getting particularly restless! 
Happily, however, the real state of the case did 
not fail to strike him, and he addressed himself 
to Raven as nearly as possible to that effect, and 
suggested that albeit they were perfectly ri<dit 
then, the probability was, that if they drank 
much more they should not be quite so right, 
and as this correct suggestion accorded pre- 
cisely with the views as well as the feelings of 
Raven himself, that gentlematj.promptly made 
another suggestion which had immediate refer- 
ence to coffee. In vain Uncle John made one 
more suggestion, which touched upon the ab- 
stract propriety of having it below: Raven 
would have him up ! and up they went. 

At first, Valentine feared from the somewhat 
studied stateliness of his walk, that Uncle John 
was no't exactly so correct as he had seen him; 
'but he found that he was merry, not tipsy- 
elated, nothing more. Immediately after coffee, 
notwithstanding, he conceived it to be proper 
to send for a coach, and Uncle John, as he 
gracefully took his leave, declared, openly and 
warmly, that he never spent so happy an even- 
ing in his life. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

The day is named. — Echo insists upon forming 
an alliance with Llewellen. 

“Hk is a prince, my boy ! — nothing less than 
a prince !” exclaimed Uncle John, while in the 
coach, and this was all in the shape of explana- 
tion that could be obtained from him until they 
reached home, when he entered at length into 
the matter. 

That Valentine was delighted when he heard, 
not only of Raven’s generosity, but of the high I 
estimation in which he was held, is a fact which | 
it were useless to attempt to conceal. Every 
thing now shone brightly before him: he knew 
of no joy which he could not possess ; with love 
on the one hand and competence on the other, 
he felt that he and Louise had but to live and 
be happy. 

“Now, the very first thing,” said Uncle John, 
when he had explained all clearly — “the very 
first thing, my boy, that you have to do is to get 
the day fixed, that we may know what we are 
about. There are many important matters to 
attend, to which cannot be done in a day. 

1 here’s the house to look after: there’s that to 
prepare: there’s your mother to run down for, 
and a hundred other things which require time 
and study. Therefore, let the day be fixed, that 
we may know how much time we have to do it 
all in.” 

Valentine promised to prevail upon Louise to 
same the day if possible in the morning, and, 
accordingly, when he and Uncle John called 
ogether, he remained with that object in view. 
Louise was still very gentle, and, although 
.? er Il[ nid, very happy ; and as Valentine had, 
e previous evening, imparted the secret to 
‘ e "’ e l | en, that gentleman correctly felt that his 
i vas not on a ^ occasions absolutely 
th‘ ne ®' .He, therefore, left them together on 
morning in question the very moment they 
tinp 3 ? 10 convei j se >and as this was what Valen- 
i,. eeme d strictly proper and very agreeable, 
„w er ' ed t0 the subject at once, 
hannd" c earest Louise,” said he, “ all is now 
„.l ■ . y seI tled with the exception of one point, 


Lonf' f 6515 '™.b 7 0u entirely 

to leave ~ W ' 16n ' S * tl ° Indeed, it pains me 


The day, my 


when 

you, appreciating as I do that delicacy 



know'* 11 " which you are actuated ; but you 
n nt jl { cati ar t ' lat 1 mus t be importunate 
swer. ‘ 

girl 

bet-in as I am! I know that we shall 

„ . 'jl’-V '■ Do you not believe that we shall!” 
„ „ °~~Ido indeed,” replied Louise. 

Up m ° me .’ t J len ’ wh y are you so pensive 1 Look 
iou ih.ni ’, an d sell le the point at once. Do 
n„..u l< that I would be so teased when I 


sinoin Pu a , n , end at once to it, and that with a 
you. \- 01 ^ ' Well, well, let me manage it for 
be in ., M ° W atter ! d my instructions. It is to 


could 
single 
you. 

beinJu * my in 

btstof ihl J, ''’’.l 1, therefore , commence with the 
<lay 0 n i/tf- 1 ? 011 '* 1 ’ an< I go on until I reach the 
wheu voi ICa you . woul tl like it to take place, 
simoiii , “»« kiss me and say ‘yes,’ or to 
P ly the thing say ‘yes,’ and then I will 


kiss you. Now, then, would you like it to be 
on the first of June 1” 

“Yes,” said Louise, but in a whisper so soft 
that, had it not been for the hissing of the s, it 
might have been mistaken for silence. 

The moment Valentine heard it he pressed 
her to his heart, and paid his debt in the coin 
above alluded to with the most usurious interest. 

“Now, my love,” said he, “you must be 
cheerful and gay ! I have to tease you no 
more: all is settled now; come! banish that 
melancholy look, Louise, and smile ! Where 
is Fred! I must get him to put you in spirits. 
I will not allow you to be dull. Shall we find 
him in the garden! Yes, there he is, come.” 

Into the garden they immediately went, and 
Valentine, making his voice appear to proceed 
from various quarters, shouted, “ Llewellen ! — 
Llewellen ! — Llewellen ! — Llewellen !” 

Llewellen promptly turned towards every 
point, and then exclaimed, — “Tear t’ cootness 
now, phot an extraortinary echo !” 

“Did you ever notice it before!” inquired 
Valentine. 

“ Cootness knows it, never.” 

“ You try it: sing.” 

“ Tol, lol, lol, lol!” sang Llewellen, very cor- 
rectly jumping up an octave. 

“Tol, lol, lol, lol!” echoed Valentine, faintly, 
thereby making it appear to proceed from an 
immense distance. 

“Phunterful! Phell I never tit! — pecause 
there are no mountains, no hills, look you, 
here !” 

“ What is that to me!” said Valentine, as- 
suming a female voice, which appeared to come 
from the adjoining garden. 

“ Phoo is that !” inquired Llewellen. “ Some 
potty pelongingto next toor! — hur’ll see phoo it 
is!” And he instantly ran for a ladder, which 
he placed against the wall, and then cautiously 
mounted with the view of peeping over. 

“ I see you,” said Valentine in the same as- 
sumed voice. 

“Hur ton’t care!” cried Llewellen, as he 
showed himself boldly. 

“ Get down: don’t expose yourself there. It 
you wish to say any thing to me. I’ll come over 
to vou. Now,” continued Valentine, having 
drawn his voice cleverly within the garden, 
“ now what have you to say ! . 

Llewellen stared with an expression ol the 
most intense amazement. There was no on 
in the garden adjoining! he could not see a 
soul, and yet he heard the voice as plainly a 
he ever heard any thing in his life . Of course 
Valentine and Louise stood as if they were 
astonished, which was perhaps under the cir- 
cumstances venial. Hadn’t stand 

“Come down !” cried the voice ; don t stand 

th Li e eweIlen was not a man whom a trifle could 
alarm, but it must be recorded that the blood 

left his cheeks. He, however, descended, and 

feeling secure in the integrity of his intentions, 
stood firmly again upon the tace of the eat th. 

“Now what have you to say!” inquired the 

“ Who are you!” demanded , Llewellen. 

“Dear me', don’t be alarmed! I’m omy 
Echo!” 
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“Echo! putt t’cootness, phere are you! 
can’t see you any phere apout.” 


Hur 


‘See me! How can you expect to see me 


when you know that there is nothing of me left 
but my voice 1” 

Llewellen held this as far as it went to be 
conclusive. He clearly could not see a voice, 
and as there was nothing else of Echo, it fol- 
lowed of course that there was nothing to see. 
But although this sufficiently accounted for the 
invisibility of the nymph, Llewellen could not 
understand the exact meaning of her immediate 
presence; nor had he ever either heard or read 
of her having the power to converse. “Speak 
to her,” said he to Valentine. “ Inteet it’s pherry 


of 


ottr 


‘I’ll have nothing to say to him,” observed 
Echo; “I have this moment taken a regular 
fancy to you, and to you only will I speak.” 

“ Converse with the lady,” said Louise ; “ she 
will not harm you.” 

“ Putt, look you, hur ton’t unterstant !” 

“ Freddy,” said Echo, “I love you! Speak to 
me, my dearest! converse with me; do, there’s 
ci d uck !” 

“Oh, speak to her Fred!” said Valentine, 

“ speak to her !” 

“ Putt phoo am hur to speak to 1” 

“Oh, hear what the lady has to say, and 
make suitable replies. Shall we retire 1” 

“Not for the worlt!” 

“ Wellcome then, say something as a matter 
of courtesy !” 

“ Putt her ton’t know phot to say ! Inteet hur 
ton’t know phot she wants !” 

“I remain here,” said Echo, “expressly for 
the purpose of telling you how dearly I love 
you.” 

“ Phell ! you have tolt me so pei'ore ! Is there 
any thing pesites 1” 

“ Cannot your heart suggest the rest!” 

“No; inteet it cannot!” 

“ Oh ! Fred ; you cruel creature !” 

“Oh, hur won’t stant pothering here with a 
thing hur can’t see !” cried Llewllen, who was 
about to bounce into the house, when Louise 
taking his arm, said, “ do obtain permission for 
me to speak to her.” 

“ Phill you allow this laty to speak to you!” 
said Llewellen, who appeared to be rather 
pleased with the notion than not. 

“ By all means,” replied Echo. 

“ Do you really love my cousin !” inquired 
Louise. 

“Oh, most fondly, and he knows it. He’ll 
break my voice, the cruel creature ! and when 
that is gone, I shall be no more; I then shall 
have nothing left to lose.” 

“ Hur ton’t care. Let hur lose her voice : inteet 
the sooner it’s cone the petter.” 

“But would you marry him !” inquired Louise. 
“Would! I will! I’ll unite myself to him at 
once. He shall carry me about. I’ll mock his 
every word. I’ll ride in his pocket. I’m in !” 
As the last words were thrown behind Llewel- 
len, he thrust his hands into the pockets of his 
coat very fiercely, and turned round and round 
as a cockchafer might under circumstances of 
a corresponding character, for he couldn’t tell 
at all what to make of it. “ Hur’m in a mess !” 
he cried, “ cootness knows it, hur’m in a mess !” 


“How marvellous!” exclaimed Louise w'tt, 
propriate solemnity, “ how excessively 1 h *P- 
“ Well,” said Valentine, “you ha ve ^ 
that will stick to you at all events.” a 

“Stick to me! Putt hur won’t have it” 

“Well, but how do you mean to 
her!” ° ni 

“ How am hur to kit ritof hur!” 

“ By smothering her voice ! I cannot concei* 
a better plan. It is sure to be effectual, s 
up your pocket, and smother her voice'” ° e ® 
“Coot!” cried Llewellen, and on the inst 
he grasped the tails of his coat with surpass;,? 1 
tightness, in the perfect conviction that E?? ? 
must be in one of them, he didn’t care whirl? 

“ Now then,” said Valentine, “pull the coa , 
But be sure you don’t relinquish your hold! if 
you let go for an instant, she’ll be out.” ' U 
Llewellen was about to act upon this excel 
lent suggestion, but he had no sooner madeth' 
attempt than he was struck with an idea, which 
prompted him to ask how it was possible fo 
him to lake off his coat while he kept fast hold 
hold of the tails ! which was, indeed, a hi°hlv 
correct question to put. 

“Kif me a lift, my poy, look you,” he added 
“because hur can’t kit itoffat all now myself.' 1 ' 

Valentine wishing to meet his views to some 
extent, pulled the collar of the coat off hi s 
shoulders. 

“ There, now you catch holt of the tails," said 
Llewellen," ant then hur can pull out my arms.” 
“No; although I suggested the murder, I’ll 
have nothing to do with its execution.” 

“ Phill Louey tear!” 

“ Not for the world !” cried Louise. 

“ Cootness knows it now, that is too pat!" 

“ Let me out !” exclaimed Echo, “ let me out!’ 
“ Not a pit of it matam,” cried Llewellen, who 
grasping his tails yet more firmly, hastened on 
of the garden with the view of obtaining thi 
assistance of one of the servants, and as h; 
walked with the collar of his coat below hi 
elbows, both Valentine and Louise were con 
vulsed with laughter, he really did look in theii 
view so ungraceful. 

“ How ridiculous these things appear,” ob 
served Valentine. “Without having actually 
witnessed them, should we not regard itasal 
most impossible for men possessing any sensi 
at all, to be placed in positions so absurd !” 

“ It appears to be so natural,” said Louise 
“ Upon my word I am not at all astonished a 
its effect being to make people look so ver 
silly.” 

“They are taken by surprise, you see! Wet 
they to reflect, for a moment, they would doub 
less repudiate the notions which alarm them 
but they are called upon to act on the instani 
they are astounded at once; they have notim 
for thought. I have seen men — courageou 
strong-minded men — men whom nothing o 
earth visible could appal, so shaken at lb 
moment by sounds for which they could m 
account, as to appear to be the veriest cowan 
in existence.” 

“Oh, I’ve not the slightest doubt of it !” r 
turned Louise. “ Now, this echo : why, I real 
should have been alarmed myself! — althou; 
conscious of its having but a merely myth 
logical existence, and of its being in reah 
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nothing more than a repercussion of sound, 
upon my word, at the moment I shouldn’t know 
what to make of it: I am sure I should be 
frightened: I am certain that I should! But 
poor Fred! Oh do let him carry his wife in 
his pocket. Don’t let her voice be smothered 
just yet. It will be so glorious !” 

This put Louise in high spirits, and her live- 
liness continued throughout the day. It is true 
that occasionally the thought of her position 
would intrude to cast over her beautiful features 
a slight shade of meditative gloom ; but Valen- 
tine, whenever he perceived this, dispelled it, 
and then all was sunshine and happiness again. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

The preparations for the marriage. — A surprise. 

Business! — business was now the order of 
the day : and it is a highly popular fact that 
business must be attended to. Uncle John pro- 
nounced himself to be up to his eyes in it ! 

• alentine, Raven, Louise, and all concerned 
were now plunged into the depths of business. 
As the day — that day to which lovers in general 
ook forward with joy — had been fixed; all felt 
at no time was to be lost. The preparations 
“•especially those which had fallen to the lot of 
, ", John — were considered immense, for he 
ad made up his mind fully, firmly, and without 
any supererogatory deliberation, not only to do 
13 “jjy> btH to astonish the nerves of Raven if 
fiwi - u ^ stron "ly that he had but a 
ln„u ' r ,0 do a " in, and it took him a week to 
“ tt^r a house. He never had such a job! 
„ . e *m expiration of that time, however, he 

Lr e ’, an <> 'hen he did think he saw his way 
pretty clearly. 

ras^t'^cn 31 P er ‘°d felt dreadfully embar- 
kt'e had no female friends. The social 
nesc ^ aven > since he retired from busi- 
althn *! . een s° peculiar, that they had lived, 
,i w 1 ln *he midst of wealth and splendour, 
to sec ' ude .d from the world. He scorned 
the ;!° Clate w hh any below the aristocracy, and 
Henr ‘l° C I aCy *°°k e d upon him with contempt, 
and he * S i. lter hatred of them in the aggregate, 
®he had lhe era harrassed position of Louise, 
in but i, n ° ° ne t0 a dvise with, no one to confide 
the wnria r ma ’ d ' There were but two ladies in 
thina 1,0 VVIt ' 1 "'hem she had ever been on any 

bo >h^bsenS-°-- ntim - Cy ’ the /- W f~ e 


entirely t0 her 


i town. She was therefore lett 
own resources, which she natur- 


allv at fh * ■ n resources, which she nat 

Valenf P er '°d lelt to be very distressing. 

10 conep'T^' 1 ^ 011 "* 1 every effort was made 
standing', V 11 ^ rom h>m — was not long under- 
ftomen? i j tate the case precisely, and the 
bound in a d 'd understand it he felt himself 
“Louk °> - n *’‘ s P ower to relieve her. 
opportin, ?’ , sa * d be, embracing the very first 
very much ^ at ,P resente d itself, “ Louise, I feel 

“ Aav f y? lemine 1— at what !” 
fotgi Ve ,° not know indeed that I shall ever 


“ My dear boy ! — why what on earth is it ?” 

“ My mother,” said Valentine. “ You have not 
invited her. You do not know, my love, how 
happy she would be, if you were to send for her 
at once to spend a week with you, to advise 
with you, to relieve you of any little difficulty 
you may be under, to do, in short, any thing for 
you.” 

“Dear Valentine !” cried Louise, as the tears 
sprang into her eyes, for she in an instant per- 
ceived his object. “You do not know how 
much I love you for this. Oh ! that would in- 
deed make me happy. I knew not how to 
mention this, ray love; but believe me, my 
dearest boy, that situated as I am, nothing could 
delight me so much.” 

“ You are a good girl, Louise : she shall come 
up at once. I will send her a letter by this 
night’s post, and run down myself for her in the 
morning.” 

“There’s a dear!- -But you will not be long, 
my love, before you return 7” 

“ I’ll be back, my Louise, as soon as possible. 
She does not at present expect to come up before 
the thirtieth: but I’ll manage that; and as Fred 
is now only in the way here, I may as well take 
him down with me.” 

Most gladly did poor Louise consent to this 
arrangement; and Valentine, who would not 
detain her, went at once to communicate with 
Llewellen. 

That gentleman at the time was in the library, 
reading “ Fox’s Book of Martyrs, with an as- 
pect of terror, and when Valentine without any 
ceremony entered, he gave a sudden start, and 
felt strikingly queer. 

“Tear t’cootness !” he exclaimed. “You 
mate me tremple! Hur’ve pin rearing apout 
these colt-plootet intivituals, until inteet hur 
pecan to pe friglitent, look you ! 

“Dear me!” said Valentine, gravely. “But 
I hope it’s all over!” 

“ Oh it’s all over now : putt, upon my wort, 
phen her reat about these tevils purning poor 
peoples’ pel lies, and the like of that, her plush 
for their prutality.” 

“ Well never mind them now : I have some- 
thing to'say to you, Fred.— To-morrow I am 
going into the country.” 

“To-morrow! — Oh! phot for. 

“ To bring my mother up. — I start early in 

the morning.” . . . „ . .. n„ r 

“ Then inteet hur’ll lie in pet all tay. Hur 
won’t kit up! It’s no use at all, look you . Hur ve 
nopolty to speak to: Louey is pusy, ant ephery 
potty’s pusy : and if hur co out, hur ton t know 

phere to co to.” . , 

“ Would you like to go with me. 

“ Phoo.t hur like !— My tear poy !— Apove all 

th « U Wil go down together; 

but it is upwards of seventy miles! 

“Hur ton’t care a pit about the miles, if its 
seventy millions.- You say hur may co! 

“ I shall be glad of your company • 

“That’s enough. Hur’U be retty ; if hur sit 

Uf “^)h ' °we shall not have to start before nine; 
so that if vou call on me about eight, we II have 

breakfast together, and be off. 

“ Hur’ll pe there, my poy : oh . hur U pe tnere. 
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Hur’ll kit lots of cicars, ant we shall have such 
a peautiful rite. Too you phont any coats'! — 
pecause inteet hur’ve cot three of the pest in the 
worlt.” 

“ Well, you had better bring two: you may 
find them both useful. Dut I must be off to teil 
my uncle; for Ac has no idea of it yet.” 

“Ilur mustn’t co philh you?” 

“ Oh, yes : come along.” 

To the delight of Llewellen, they accordingly 
started, first to book their places, and then to 
search for Uncle John, whom they eventually 
found at the house, in the midstof the workmen, 
as dusty as any private gentleman need be. 

“Ah! Mr. Llewellen,” he exclaimed, “here 
we tire, you see, up to our eyes in business. — It 
will be a different place though to look at this 
day week,” he added, privately. “ I intend to 
have all this done up, and all this. Uefore I 
have done with it, Mr. Llewellen, it shall be fit 
for any prince ! — mark my words.” 

Valentine, drawing him aside, now explained 
to him what he proposed to do in the morning. 

“I am right glad to hear it, my boy,” cried 
Uncle John. “ I was thinking of the same thing 
myself this very day, for there are many little 
matters that I find I can’t manage : by all means, 
Val, bring her up !” 

“Hut I want her to be with Louise.” 

“ Well, well; so she can be, my boy; so she 
can ; but she will also be able to give me a little 
advice if I should want it! Yauiiuad better run 
and get my check book. The bank will be 
closed, you know, before I get liorrnw” 

“ 1 have quite enough money,” said Valentine. 
“Well, but your mother may want some.” 

“ I have plenty for both.” 

“If you are quite sure, xvhy be it so. Have 
you any thing more to say?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Very well ;’ then run away with you. Mr. 
Llewellen, I’m going to turn you out. I shall be 
home at six. You will dine with us, Mr. Lie- 1 
wellcn?” 

“ Inteet hur shall pe most happy.” 

“You will not,” said Uncle John, taking his 
hand — "you will not be more happy to be there, 
Air. Llewellen, than I shall be to see you. But 
be oft with you — come, you have no business 
here 1” 

Being thus fairly turned out of the house, 
Valentine took Llewellen home with him, and 
gave him some cold beef and beer to amuse 
himself with, while he wrote to his mother, when 
they went for a stroll until six. 

At this hour Uncle John returned, and de- 
clared himself knocked up as nearly as possi- 
ble ; but as he felt an immense deal better during 
dinner, every thing passed oft’ with unusual 
spirit. Whitely and Llewellen became great 
friends; they paid the most marked attention to 
each other: they seemed to be happy in each 
other’s society, and conversed together with as 
, little restraint as if they had been intimately ac- 
quainted lor years. The entertainments during 
the evening were various. Valentine related 
how Echo had determined on marrying Llewel- 
len, and Llewellen related how the portraits at 
the exhibition had mysteriously spoken, and 
how loudly he had been called by some particu- 
lar friend ol his, whom he was utterly unable 


to find, and as all this was perfects 
stood both by Whitely and Uncle j! Un(| er. 
were kept in one continued roar oM».° i’ tl,c v 
Four Whitely had not spent U f' * r - ' 
evening for many, many y e ars; he a 
Ins cares until Llewellen had ' fL ’ 


- ati 

- left »U 

thought of his boy buried gaietv in „’i !I1 'he 

With all the justly celelateV^ii' 

the sun, Llewellen reappeared i„ . 1 ; 
at eight, and he and Valentine sat "" n 5 
breakfast: but strange as it may a p „ ear “ 10 
perhaps it was one of the most exiraonr 1 
things that ever occurred to him— T t. 'ft 
couldn’t eat! He had no appetite' t CI1 
substantial ' breakfast had been provM.l? 011 
breakfast which was after his own heart a 
to which he would at any other time have t * 
the most ample justice ; but while he tried ft 
and marvelled greatly what on earth coul 1 1 
the matter inside, all he could do was to " 
down five small cups of coffee, three ee» s 
a few extremely delicate slices of hamfwC 
could not altogether have weighed l«, .i 
pound. With’ this, however, he felt h *" r 
bound to be content, and as Valentine finish / 
about the same time as he did, thev took u 
of Uncle John and Whitely, and started. U ' C 

As the coachman was about to mount his bur 
when they arrived at the inn, they at once toot 
their seats and were oft', and no sooner had th 
got quite clear of the smoke than Llewellen s»2 
every song lie could think of. He was in th! 
highest possible spirits, and enjoyed himself 
exceedingly; he got down every time th ev 
changed horses to have a glass of “ peautiful 
peer,” and offered his cigar case ever and aim 
to every creature upon the coach. 

In due time— to his unspeakable satisfaction 
—they reached the house at which the coach 
stops about seven minutes to enable the pas- 
sengers to have what is technically termed down 
there “dinner,” which customarily consistsofa 
roast leg of mutton, bread, potatoes and cabbage. 
Llewellen was not, however, at that particular 
period dainty, and therefore at once set to work 
upon the mutton, lie ought to have paid for 
six. Being resolved to make up for what he 
deemed his lost breakfast, he made the Wot 
the joint vanish as if by magic. The passen- 
gers were amazed, but said nothing, which was 
in all probability much less than the host said 
when he looked at the remains of the departed. 

They now resumed their journey, and mirth 
and good humour began to flow, and continued 
to flow on until they arrived at their place of 
destination, when the passengers— who usually 
then bless their stars, seemed to think it a pity 


to part. 

It was of course not long after this before 
Valentine felt that he was in the arms of his 
mother. In the arms of no other creatine breath- 
ing could he have had those feelings which he 
experienced then. The poor lady, it is true, 
could scarcely speak, but she expressed so much 
rapture, and smiled through her tears with so 
much visible joy, that Llewellen, as she wel- 
comed him eloquently and warmly, really felt 
he possessed a somewhat sensitive heart. 

“ Well, now, my dear, tea is quite ready," she 
observed, as soon as this burst of affection was 
over; “I’m sure you must feel very faiut. I 
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hope,” she added, addressing Llewellen, “that 
you will make yourself perfectly at home.” 
“[meet f coolness you have mate me at home 
alretty,” replied Llewellen. 

“I’m delighted to hear it; come, draw to the 
table. Well, and how did you leave Miss Ra- 
ven, my love ? I do so long to see her, you can’t 
think!” 

“She is quite well ; all are quite well,” replied 
Valentine; “ of course you will be able to go up 
with us to-morrow 1” 

“To-morrow! impossible! my dearest boy, 
consider! I have not the least thing ready! 
I’ve been preparing ever since I received your 
letter this morning ; but as for going to-morrow ! 
indeed, my dear, the thing is altogether out of 
the question. Besides, it is not proper that you 
should return to-morrow. I would not have you 
do it for the world. To come down one day and 
go up again the next! It would really be suffi- 
cient to (lirow you on a bed of sickness. I am 
certain, my love, you couldn’t bear the fatigue. 
flo i *. was thinking of is this; that if lean 
arrange things to-morrow, we can go up the 
next day !— that will be pleasant if we can ma- 
nage it so.” 

nun.* are ,,ot t * len < l u ' ,e sure even of that?” 

: ],,. "V * think it can be done. At all events 
Tn T' * ou ^ ave §’ ven me no time to prepare! 
ine thing was so unexpected ! But I think not- 
stamhng that I may venture to say that I 
am sure we shall be able to go then.” 
i . u , rln ° 'his short colloquy the chickens were 
, 1 '■ 1 '^appearing. I.lewellen was at them, and 
S nil justice to each particular joint, 
y. arn S a< ' 10 see you eat,” said the widow, 
tnnocernly ; “ Vaienline, my love, pray help 
“Mn en t0 some more ham.” 
to e ' Ve .L len *” returned Valentine, “likes 
P nmself, mother,” which was a fact, 
lilhl ,i°°, ness bjtows it, these chickens are peau- 
" l “!f ob «rved I.lewellen. 

“Im?Y! ry g,ad V 011 Iil{e them.” 
as fnr if hUr en i°y them much, look you ; ant 

Ca ermarthen * they d ° n,t prew SUch peer 111 

Ik \\T 

Vale,! 316 ““nous Por beer here,” observed 
■I T . ," e ’ ‘ H °'V old is this, mother ?” 

years, my love.” 

'*0 ycarf I mVp!, Tear l ’ cootness i now, is it 
fe brpar > * l ^ town Phere hur come from, 
Montav’ T° n ^ aturta y> and trinlc it on ihe 
very excellent” y6ars! phe11, inteet > now > il is 

greatqjanuf,! ^ ry excel,ent , and he drank a 
’* during it, y°[ ll ’ an( l he enjoyed himself over 
spent von, if w . e og the evening, which was 

’r hen 7 happi| y b y a| i- 

tine in 1 a ^’ was occupied chiefly by Valen- 
le etur a | hr>!"i ng ^leweUen the ancient archi- 
in making Utles ogt be town, and by the widow, 
s be loo|,-oTi! leparal ‘ ons go r her journey, which 
following m POri as being tremendous, and the 

As anurp 0rn,ng lhey stai 'ted. 

Horn he r n t? a u er eoortesy to the lady — by 
heated and u lhat be bad been most kindly 
I.lewellen t, ''i ° m be really admired very much 
'dentine .’ 1 ‘ lnsi sted upon riding inside. This 
'Vent throiu,t, e ' y f vas an ordeal which, as he 
aa d for c wou fo feel very severely. 


• - "WUIU 1CCI vciy St-vuiw; 

nrst forty miles he most certain!' 


did, for he could neither smoke the beautiful 
cigars he had with him, nor get out every time 
they changed horses for beer; but when they 
had dined, he felt nothing more of it, for he in- 
stantly fell fast asleep, and slept soundly until 
they reached town. 

As Valentine had duly advised Uncle John of 
their intention to come up that day he consider- 
ately met them at the coach, and conducted 
them home. Here every thing essential to their 
immediate comfort was prepared, and they had 
tea together, and were really very happy. The 
widow thought that Uncle John looked, if any 
thing, somewhat more pale than he was wont; 
but as he assured her that he never was better 
in his life, she was perfectly content. 

“ But do I look pale?” he inquired. “Do you 
really now think 1 look pale?” 

“ Why, I do not mean to say that it is an un- 
healthy paleness ; but you do not look so ruddy 
as you did.” 

Uncle John went to the glass and examined 
the colour of his countenance most minutely; 
but he really could not himself perceive any 
striking alteration. But then, seeing himself as 
he did every day, he admitted mentally that he 
was not perhaps quite so well able to judge as 
one who had not seen him for months. Still he 
did think that the change was not very alarm- 
ing, more especially as he remembered that 
while shaving that morning, it had struck him 
that he looked extremely well. And yet when 
he came to recollect himself he had felt for 
several days rather queer, which might, it was 
true, be indicative of the gradual decay of 
nature; but he really, when he reflected upon 
the matter calmly again, was not by any means 
willing to believe that it was so. “The fact is, 
my girl,” said he, “I have been of late so flur- 
ried, that it wouldn’t be surprising if I looked 
even paler than I do. For the last week, indeed, 

I have scarcely had a wink; and I’ll defy any 
man, if he’s as strong as an elephant, to look so 
well as he ought to look, if he hasn’t his natural 
rest.” 

“Oh, you look very well. My remark applied 
simply to your colour; but mere colour does 
not always, you know, indicate the existence of 
health.” 

Uncle John was, however, not satisfied ; if any 
other friend had then dropped but a hint having 
reference to his paleness, he would doubtless 
have fancied himself rather ill. 

Immediately after tea. Llewellen and Valen- 
tine left them, the one to herald the virtues of 
the widow to Louise, and the other to assure 
her of his safe return. Valentine found that he 
had been anxiously expected, and when she had 
affectionately welcomed him back, Llewellen 
commenced a long tale having reference to the 
admirable characteristics of the widow. 

“ She is a plain, good, kind, motherly crea- 
ture,” said Valentine, anxious to put an end to 
Llewellen’s warm eulogia. “ But Fred is going 
rather too far.” 

“Not a pit,” cried Llewellen; “shes a tearot 
a woman, hur atmire her!— ant Loueyl— she 
cave me such peer!— two years olt, Loueyl— 
peer two years olt!” 

“Oh, I’m sure I shall love her!” said Louise. 
“ I know I shall, dearly. I must be introduced 
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to her, you know, the first thing in the morning. 
What time shall I call 1” 

“Oh! do not call, my love,” said Valentine. 
“There will be no necessity for that, she can 
come with me here.” 

“But papa, my dear, insists upon my calling. 
He says that I ought to call first, in order to pre- 
vail upon her to return with me ; and I am sure 
that I am anxious, most anxious, to show her 
every possible respect.” 

Valentine, in a moment saw how the matter 
stood, and therefore said no more about it ; he 
simply, at the suggestion of Louise, named the 
time, and there left it. 

“And now,” said Louise, playfully, looking at 
at her watch, “I’ll allow you to remain with me 
ten minutes longer, and then you must go home 
and have a long night’s rest.” 

“I am not at all fatigued, my dear girl.” 

« Oh, I am sure that you must be ! Poor Fred, 
you see, is already asleep.” 

“ Well, it certainly is extraordinary that he 
should be asleep.” 

“I am aware, of course, that that is no cri- 
terion; but ten minutes longer! — I’ll allow you 
no more.” 

Valentine consented to remain but ten mi- 
nutes; and they then conversed earnestly upon 
the subject which almost exclusively occupied 
their thoughts, until something induced Louise 
to look again at the watch, when she found that 
two hours had flown away somehow. 

“Good gracious!” she exclaimed; “there, do 
not remain another moment. Here have I 
been keeping you all this time when you ought 
to have been at rest, poor boy! There, good 
night. Be sure you give my dearest love at 
home !” 

They embraced each other, and having mu- 
tually exclaimed, “ God bless you !” with heart- 
felt sincerity — they parted. 

In the morning, at the appointed time, Louise 
arrived in the carriage. Valentine had quite 
prepared his mother for this, and had endea- 
voured to convince her that it was “ nothing,” 
which the good old lady, even when she saw it, 
could scarcely believe. But oh! when Louise 
entered the room and flew towards her, and 
kissed her, and hung on her neck, and expressed 
herself happy, all considerations having refer- 
ence to style, vanished; she felt that she loved 
her at once. 

Louise, on this occasion, was dressed as 
plainly as possible, and this tended not only to 
heighten the effect of her natural charms, but 
to enhance the good opinion of her friend, who 
saw in her, not what she would have termed a 
“fine lady,” but a gentle, affectionate, amiable 
girl, one whom she could love without any re- 
straint. On the other hand, Louise was de- 
lighted with her; she felt that she had then 
indeed a friend in whom she could confide: 
nay, she felt that she then had a mother. 

Under these delightful circumstances — and 
they were most delightful to both — they sat 
down side by side upon the sofa, and chatted 
together, and opened their hearts to each other 
as unreservedly as if they had really been parent 
and child. Louise was impatient to take her 
home. “I will indeed,” she exclaimed, “en- 
deavour to make you so happy ! and papa will 


be so highly pleased to see Von . . , 
thing will be so delightful !” 1 ’ aB!l every 

“ Indeed, my dear child, I feel alre 
cannot but be happy with you eatl y that I 
“You are a dear good soul/’Vet^Li , 

“ a nd 1 equally feel that I cannot but ]l L °"' se . 

Valentine at this point reentered ,v Ve you -” 
and as the widow then retired to n , ro °®> 
things, Louise began to laud her to th < V er 
And she did so with most unaffected skles ' 
she felt what she expressed: she did 


with the purest affection 
‘ Now my dear child ; I am 


vice,” said the widow, on her return, 1 wfih UrSet ' 


gaiety. 


much 


The bell was rung, and Valentine p re p arel 


to go with them, when it 

rid 

‘Let me see you home! 


that the honour of his company was a" 
desired. 1 not 


“ Well, but give me a ride,” cried V a l».r 
“Let me see vou home! T . Itle ‘ 


f ^ don I "’ant to inter 

fere with your mystic arrangements'” r ' 

Nor did he. All he wanted was to be by it, 
side of his mother, lest on getting into the o' 
riage she should feel at all embarrassed- hi 
as he found that they both understood eZ 
other perfectly, he just saw her introduced ,! 
Raven, and left them. 

During his absence from town great process 
had been made. The carpenters, and the°nl as 
terers, and the glaziers, and the paper-han»er ’ 
under the active surveillance of Uncle John’ 
had prepared the house for the reception of the 
furniture which had already been chosen and 
which certainly reflected great credit upon his 
taste. That only had to come in, and when it 
did come in, it was interesting to notice the 
spirit and pride with which he superintended 
the whole of the arrangements. In his view 
Raven must of necessity be astonished. He 
felt perfectly certain of that; and as that was 
one of the greatest immediate objects he had in 
view he was happy. 

On the other hand, Raven had not been inac- 
tive. Jewels, which had not for years seen the 
light, had been drawn from their’ obscurity, po- 
lished, and reset to embellish Louise on the 
bridal morn. 


These Louise, in the natural pride of her 
heart, could not conceal from the eyes of her 
dear kind friend. To her all were displayed, 
and the widow tvas amazed at their dazzling 
beauty ; but when Louise placed before her a 
watch, thickly studded with brilliants, which 
Raven intended to present actually to Aer.she 
scarcely knew how to express, or what to do 
with herself, her delight was so intense. 

And thus matters proceeded; each taking 
the greatest pleasure in the task to be per 
formed, and all feeling in the highest degree 
happy. Louise got on amazingly with the as 
sistance of her friend, whom she consideree 
the most clever creature breathing 1 Oh, m 
one could be, by possibility, comparable wit! 
her! The Misses Stevens — who were to bi 
the bridemaids — were nothing equal to her, al 
though at one time sherfirf think them cleverii 
the extreme. 

The day approached. Louise began to coun 
the hours, and Valentine’s heart beat high 
Nothing could exceed in brightness the pros 
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pect before them. Not a cloud was visible : 
all was clear to the horizon, and below it they 
had not the smallest doubt that all was equally 
beautiful and fair. 

Uncle John was nearly ready. They felt 
certain, from the delight which his features por- 
trayed, that his views had been met; but not 
one of them was suffered to enter the house ! 
No: when the place was tidy, they might all be 
admitted: he should indeed be most happy to 
see them all then : but not before ! — Such was 
the edict. 

The task which Raven had proposed to him- 
self had already been performed, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of that which was not to be ac- 
complished until the very day. He had there- 
fore more time on his hands than the rest: 
which time he spent chiefly alone. On the 
evening, however, before the day on which they 
were all to dine specially with him — which was 
the day before that on which the ceremony was 
appointed to take place — he took occasion to 
intimate to Valentine that he wished to have a 
word with him in private. Valentine was then 
on the point of leaving for the night, but he 
stopped of course then, and as the rest, hearing 
the intimation given, at once retired, he and 
Haven were left alone. 

B dear boy,” said Raven, after a pause, 
the day is at hand — the day on which I hope 
that you and Louise will commence a long and 
uninterrupted career of happiness — and as I 
shall not have another opportunity of speaking 
‘° J’ 011 on the subject I wish now to say a few — 
ut a very few words, before you take my girl 
/om me. My boy,” he continued, with great 
intensity of feeling — “ all the confidence that 
®an can have in man I have in you. I know 
)ou to be affectionate, I know you to be firm : I 
. Il ? w taaI y°u possess, too, the spirit of a man, 
, 6ar , U P holdly against difficulties whatever 
and* 16 ma y assume ! but I am getting old, 
' rea u, and apprehensive, my boy, and that 
atrness — in spite of my conviction of its be- 
8 unnecessary — prompts me to%:laim of you 
c a So ' emn Promise, that whatever may oc- 
e 0 me — God knows what may! — but what- 

Louis ma y oc our, you will be firm, still firm to 


.i, St solemn 'y>” said Valentine, “ I do pro- 
as p hlS ’ ever y feelingof affection, as well 
faiihf 6 ^ principle of honour, binds m e to the 

„y U P er| brmance of that promise.” 
tapperno^** ^never desert her, let what may 

“Nir Ell p> 

Hess 3 ? 1 con,ent - I never doubted your firm- 
tse m . / lever doubted your sincerity: believe 
obtain * never did ; but I felt itmy duty to 
Previn,, i P. rom * se from you— although it was 
Promiso ,■ lm Pbed — being sure that by any 
for cv „ e j c % given, you would feel bound 
thines r ’ 1,1 ®y dear boy, a variety of 
vious „ OCCUr t0 us of which we have no pre- 
daily n ° llc ep t ion, while things of which we are 
$11. Nn/ '? url y> ' n dread never occur to us at 
I am hn * °* can teP w bat may happen. But 
mni. ha m tbe conviction, that whatever 
I '0uis e ,’- Pen ‘° me ’ you wil1 sliU be firm t0 poor 


‘' He aveu forbid 


that any thing should happen 


to you of sufficient importance to bring my firm- 
ness to the test.” 

“To that I say amen.” 

“ I cannot conceive,” continued Valentine, 
“ the possibility of any thing occurring to you 
which could do so much as that, for were you 
even to be lost to us, the effect upon me would 
be to make me feel that I was bound to Louise 
by an additional tie, being the only one — as I 
should be then — to whom she had to look for 
protection. Fear not, then: under any circum- 
stances I will be firm: I cannot be a traitor to 
my heart !” 

“ You are a noble boy ! I hope nothing may 
occur; still the brain of an old man teems with 
strange fears. But away now with all appre- 
hensions. May you be for ever happy ! Were 
any thing to happen to that poor girl, I should 
never survive it. She has been to me all that 
a child should be to a father, and I feel in my 
heart that to her I have been all that a father 
should be to a child. God bless her !— bless you 
both! You will not mention what I have said 
to a soul ; for others might imagine that I should 
not have said what I have if I did in reality — as 
I do in reality — place implicit confidence in 
your honour 1” 

Valentine promised that not a syllable on the 
subject should, be mentioned, and when Raven 
had again assured him that he held him in the 
highest admiration he took his leave. Still he 
could not but think all this strange. He could 
well understand how a father, on the eve of the 
marriage of his child, should feel anxious 
deeply anxious— for her welfare ; but he could 
not at all understand why troubles of which no 
irospect appeared should at such a time as that 
,e, without the slightest reason, apprehended. 
Je would not, however, dwell upon that then, 
faven he knew was an eccentric creature, and 
o that he attributed all. 

In the morning Uncle John, having completed 
lis task, gave notice that at one o clock pre- 
:isely he should do himself the pleasure of call- 
no- at the residence of Mr. Raven, to take him, 
jouise, Valentine, Llewellen, and the widow to 
:ee the house; and accordingly at the hour ap- 
,ointed he did call, and found them all prepared, 
ind very anxious to see it. 

“I have the honour to announce to you, ladies 
ind gentlemen ” he observed, with all possible 
jomp, as his little eyes twinkled with P leasure » 
< I have the honour to announce that the futur ® 
•esidence of certain parties— one of whom shall 
3e especially nameless, for her name is now 
icarcely worth twenty hours purchase— is per- 
ectly ready for inspection; and I have also the 
lonour to announce that the humble individual 
„ho now stands before you will be happy to 
;onduct you thereto without delay . 

This announcement was hailed with delight- 
md they were all most happy to shake hands 
!vi,h the herald, and to place themselves under 
iis guidance. The carnage— which had been 
irdered at one on the strength of his reputation 
'or punctuality — was then at the door; and there- 
ore all but Llewellen and Valentine entered It 
3t once — Uncle John having given instructions 
to the two outcasts to take a cab and keep be- 
hind them; and thus in due time they antved 
at the theatre of his glory. 
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What pleasure they all expressed when they 
entered the house; what raptures they were all 
in as they passed through the rooms; what de- 
light, in short, every arnftgement inspired, may 
be conceived. Un'der’less auspicious circum- 
stances probably they would have felt, as a mat- 
ter of course, bound to express themselves with 
some considerable warmth ; but here was ample 
jreason for their rapture. Uncle John had not 
realized his sanguine anticipations alone ; he 
had surpassed them ! — he had indeed made it 
“a residence fit for any prince!” 

Such being the case then, Valentine, knowing 
that the cellars had been also well furnished, 
proposed, with great eloquence, Uncle John’s 
health, a proposition to which all responded, 
and the wine was produced, when his health 
was drank, and then, “ Health to the bride ! 
and then that of the bridegroom, then Mr. Ra- 
ven’s, and then the widow’s, and then Llewel- 
len’s — the whole of which were honoured with 
the utmost cordiality, and every heart seemed 
filled with joy. 

AH but Uncle John then returned. He had 
to go home to dress for dinner, and to give an 
impetus to the movements of Whitely— who, on 
this particular occasion, had been especially 
invited — which he did, and that with so much 
success, that precisely at half past six, they left 
home to join the happy people at the house of 
Mr. Raven. 

On their arrival Louise, Valentine, Raven, 
Llewellen, and the widow, were assembled in 
the drawing-room, chatting so gaily, and look- 
ing so joyous, that they seemed quite resolved 
that the cares of the world should be shut out 
at least for the night. 

At this happy moment Uncle John and 
Whitely entered, and Louise ran to meet Mr. 
Whitely and to give him a smiling welcome, 
which he gracefully acknowledged; but the in- 
stant the eye of Raven met his, he started as if 
struck with paralysis. In Raven he beheld the 
seducer of his wife ! and he stood for a moment 
struggling with those feelings which the sight 
of him had aroused; but as the vivid recollec- 
tion of his wrongs rushed at once with over- 
whelming impetuosity upon him, he sprang at 
Raven’s throat with maniacal fury. 

“Villain!” he exclaimed fiercely. “Cruel, 
heartless, monstrous villain ! My children! — 
where, where are my children 1” 

“Stand off!” cried Llewellen. 

“Are you mad!” exclaimed Valentine. “Let 
go your hold !” and he instantly forced him 
back and held him. 

Raven uttered not a word. He sank at once 
upon the breast of Llewellen, by whom he was 
borne senseless from the room. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

Explaining various matters touching the ill-timed 
recognition. 

Fob some time after Raven — who was in- 
stantly followed by the fainting Louise, and 


her dear trembling friend-had left 

i t o 1 »r "I T n /i I a T <■ . U V. _ 1 > » 


Whitely, Uncle John, and Valentine ^ ro °°>. 


mute amazement. The expression of un. 04 
countenance, however, amounted alrn 
of madness; his eyes rolled friehtfnn 10 ,hl *t 


>lled frightfully , at 
ground his teeth fiercely, while his hl’^ ht 

- . dnas Were 


tightly clenched, as if indeed he htwt k , 
Raven’s throat in his grasp. 11 


At length a word frpm Uncle John 1 


spell which thus bound him, and” h'e'lvl^ lke 
“Why, why do I stand here, when I have"? 
in mv power! dVe 

Hold !” cried Valentine, as Whitelvm,j 
attempt to rush from the room. “ 
murder the man !” u a you 

“ Murder him !” 

“This is neither the time nor the nW» r 
you to seek redress of wrongs.” 

“ What are time and place to me’” »v„i • 
Whitely. “ What is cm,rte<=„ •„ escla 'Hed 


is courtesy to me, when r 
is villain within my reach* 1 
cried Valentine, “you sh,'u 
not leave this room except with the vie® 
quitting the house. If he be the man by wh„ 
you have been injured, you know where Cl. 

tr\ fmtnrl • nrnnpprl urroino* U. - i ^ ^ 


have that monstrous villain within mv re in 
“By Heaven!” cripH v„i„„,.„. m J reacl >!’ 


to be found: proceed against him legally „ 
please ; but while I have strength to prevenf iq 


you shall touch him no more.” 


Whitely stood and looked wildly at Valentine 
but knowing his resolute character, he made no 
attempt to force his way. 

“ My good friend,” said Uncle John, soothingly 
“ Pray be advised ; pray, pray do not let passion 
blind you to reason. I know you have cause 
for being thus; I know that your wrongs have 
been dreadful ; but come, let us talk the mailer 
over; let us see what is best to be done, his 
certainly a melancholy thing— a very melan". 
choly thing: but my dear friend.no good can 
arise from any frantic desire for revenge! Come 
let us go together: be guided by me: indeed, [ 
would not advise you to pursue any course in. 
consistent with your duty as a man. There 
let us return: there, that’s right; I knew that 
you would bCTeasonable; I knew you’d be ad- 
vised.” 

Whitely was passive as Uncle John took his 
arm, and permitted himself to be led from the 
house without uttering another word. 

Valentine now was alone; but although the 
event had come like a thunderbolt upon him, 
he soon recovered his self-possession. "This, 
then, is what Raven so much dreaded!” thought 
he : “ this is the discovery which he imagined 
would so strongly test my firmness. Well, the 
test has been applied. Has that firmness been 
shaken! Why should it be! why should I love 
Louise less than before! Doubtless her fathei 
deserves the epithet applied to him by Whitely 
doubtless he has been a seducer, a villain; bnl 
ought that to undermine my affection for Louise 
or to induce me to break my plighted faith tc 
her, solely because she is his child! Are w 
never to admit the fact when we behold it, tha 
a fair branch may spring from a foul stem! Ii 
every beautiful bud to be blighted, because cor 
ruption is to be found in the parent tree! If thi 
child cannot be free from those vices whict 
characterize the parent, honour, innocence, am 
purity, can have no existence but in name 
However desperately wicked a father maybe 
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il surely does not follow that he must of neces- 
sity contaminate his child. In this case I am 
. sure that it is not so, and hence were he even 
loaded with iniquities, I could never desert 
her.” 

Having paced the room for some time, deeply 
engaged in suggesting, with the view of repu- 
diating every objection which could by possi- 
bility be urged, he rang the bell, for all in the 
house appeared to be in a most extraordinary 
slate of excitement. No one answered; he rang 
again; still no one appeared. A third time he 
rang with some violence, and eventually the 
sentimental porter came up, and with tears in 
his qyes, inquired if it were true that he had 
rung. 

“I want Morgan,” said Valentine; “tell her to 
come here.” 

“She’s with Missis, sir: poor dear Missis ! 
which is very ill, sir. I'm afeared that she never 
tvi//get over it.” 

“Oet over what, sir I What do you mean! 
Desire one of the girls to tell my mother I wish 
to see her.” 

The fellow heaved a heavy sigh, and having 
turned his eyes upwards so dexterously that 
the pupils became completely invisible, quitted 
the room with an elaborately lengthened visage. 

In a short time the widow appeared, and hav- 
ing thrown her arms round the neck of Valen- 
tine, buried her face in his bosom and sobbed 
aloud. 

“Mother, mother!” said he, as he led her to 
he sofa. “Come, come, come, you must not 
go on thus.” 

‘Oh, my dear, this is sad, very sad; it is in- 
eed very shocking, and at such a time too!” 

. h is unfortunate, most unfortunate; but how 
is Louise 1” 

, thing! I don’t know how in the world 
e will ever survive it. She has been twice in 
e most violent hysterics, and she is now cry- 
'g tn to break her heart. I much fear that it 
"ill prove her death-blow.” 
ha,t ° llSense .’ nonsense, mother! The thing is 
enough, it is true; but it is not so dreadful 
, u al first si S ht appears.” 

1 - but it is a very terrible shock to the 
a^this a ^°° r ^ 6ar at S0 cr ^‘ c al a time 

“ ^ e11 - well: can I see Louise?” 

She SSS ^ cm ’ my dear, not on any account. 
c i ls u ’ Ded, a nd we have sent for the physi- 
am's atU ^ ex P ect him here every instant; I 
«» *Dat if she were to see you now, she 
her t>r° a S a ‘ n and we should never bring 


forte am a ^ ra ‘ c * ^at you are but a poor com- 
and I’ mc i! her ’ hat return to her and cheer her, 
site ^ >Ve aer tb * s hiss, and tell her from me that 
the m h USt i * 3ear U P against it; that the effects of 
reallv • w ’!^ ve 0’ socm pass away ; that it 

Boiwiivf no| htng particularly terrible, and that 
I J . ail ding what has occurred, I shall be 
“Oh” “,' e morn ‘ n g at eleven precisely.” 
aue.ii ’ 1 lat ’ m y * ove > I s altogether out of the 
» ,y! n ’ 'hat must be postponed.” 

Why should it?” 

h is ar ! v ! that is the physician; yes, there is 

soon al't*! 6- I ’ U come a ° lui , m y P oor bo 7- as 
jg 1 ca n; but pray keep up your spirits. 


“Keep up your’s, mother; and be sure you 
keep up those of Louise.” 

The widow promised to do so if possible, and 
darted from the room to receive the physician. 

Valentine could not feel surprised at Louise 
having been shocked at this ill-timed discovery; 
he thought it, under the circumstances, but na- 
tural; and as he did not apprehend that any 
thing serious would ensue, he resolved not to 
give way at all to dejection. He therefore rang 
the bell again, and when the same puritanical 
person, whom Valentine did not suppose to be 
more virtuous than the rest of his cnste, re-ap- 
peared, he desired him to inform Mr. Llewellen, 
that he was anxious to have a word with him 
there. 

The porter, who appeared to be somewhat 
more dreadfully afflicted than before, vanished 
gradually to accomplish the object of his mis- 
sion, and in a short time Llewellen came into 
the room. 

“ My tear poy,” said he, “ phot’s all this treat- 
ful pusiness ? Inteet hur can make neither het 
nor tail of it at all, look you !” 

“ How is your uncle ?” inquired Valentine. 

“ Inteet, now, he seems very poorly. Put 
phot tit Whitely mean by his chiltren?” 

“He was enraged,” replied Valentine, who 
perceived that Llewellen had not been much 
enlightened on the subject. “It appears to be 
an unhappy affair altogether.” 

“ So it is ; put hur tont unterstant it ? hur fear 
there’s something treatful at the pottom of it, 
look you ! Inteet t’cootness hur to.” 

“ I wish you would do me a favour,” said 
Valentine, who fell that as Llewellen knew no- 
thing about the matter, he might just as well be 
kept still in ignorance as not. “I wish you 
would tell Mr. Raven that I should be happy to 
speak with him for one moment. 

“ By all means. Hur wish you coot kit to the 
pottom of it; for although hur’ve pin sitting with 
him all this lime, hur havn’t pin aple to kit him 
to explain a single wort.” 

“Tell him I’ll not detain him long. 

“Very coot,” said Llewellen, who left the 
room at once ; and after a lapse of three minutes, 
which were occupied by Valentine in rehears- 
ing the part he had to perform, he returned with 
a communication, the substance of which was, 
that Raven was so unwell, that he felt quite 
unequal to the task of conversing with him upon 
the subject then ; but he hoped, that in a few 
hours he should be sufficiently recovered to do 
so “ Hur tont at all know phot s the matter, 
added Llewellen. “Inteet it’s all a mysterious 
tream to me; hur only know, that hur never 
saw tears in my uncle’s eyes pefore. Put hur 
say, my poy; how apout tinner? Is that to be 
totally knocked on the het?” 

“ Unhappily, the dinner which we were to 
have had, has been completely set aside by this 

unfortunate affair.” t . 

“ Put we must have some sort of a tinner. 
We can’t pe starved to teth ! Hur wish t’coot- 
ness that Whitely had pin at the pottom of the 
Tet Sea, insteat of coming here to kick up a 
nreeze before tinner. But let’s see apout it; let s 
co town at once. Hur know there are some 
peautiful things, pecause poor Louey toll me; 
therefore let’s co town and see about the pust- 
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ness. We shall all pecome skeletons upon the 
face of the earth!” 

Valentine consented to accompany him, not, 
indeed, because he had the slightest inclination 
to eat then ; but because, having nothing else to 
do, it was, at least as far as he was concerned, 
immaterial whether he sat at the table with him 
or not. Llewellen, of course, did not suffer 
much time to elapse before he ordered dinner 
up, and when in regular course it was produced, 
he certainly held it to be a lamentable thing that 
the rest should have been deprived of the enjoy- 
ment thereof. He did not, however, consider 
himself justified in permitting his grief on that 
account to interfere with his appetite. It would, 
perhaps, have been unwise if he had; but whe- 
ther such would in reality have been the case 
or not, he thought it perfectly unnecessary, and 
therefore assailed each course with all his 
wonted zeal. He was, notwithstanding, much 
annoyed at the fact of Valentine being so deli- 
cate on that occasion, and contended that the 
circumstance of a man’s appetite having the 
faculty of being destroyed by other means than 
those of eating, was a phenomenon which had 
never been sufficiently explained. This posi- 
tion was not impugned. Valentine had no dis- 
position at that time to supply the desideratum, 
for although he had firmly resolved on bearing 
up against any disappointment of which the ill- 
timed event might be productive, he was not in 
good spirits, nor did he feel then the slightest 
inclination to force them. 

It was not until Llewellen had nearly finished 
his dinner, that the physician left the house, but 
the moment he had left, the widow came to com- 
municate to Valentine the fact, that poor Louise 
was in a high state of fever, and that therefore 
she would have to be kept for several days per- 
fectly quiet. “ I explained to the physician,” she 
added, “ what was to have taken place in the 
morning; but although he assured me that the 
poor dear girl was in no absolute danger, he de- 
clared that every idea of that kind must be utterly 
abandoned.” 

This point, then, was settled, and Valentine 
received the intelligence with firmness; and 
having begged of his mother to return to Louise 
instantly, and to let him know the moment the 
slightest change took place, he buried himself in 
his own thoughts, making his ardent anxiety for 
Louise, to some extent, counteract the bitterness 
of lhat feeling of disappointment, which he found 
it impossible entirely to suppress. 

While he was thus occupied, expecting every 
moment to be summoned by Raven, Whitely 
and Uncle John were engaged in a warm con- 
versation, touching the most correct course to be 
pursued. Whitgly, as might have been antici- 
pated, argued the propriety of vengeance. He 
contended that he was justified in inflicting upon 
his enemy the utmost terrors of the law: and 
declared that if he succeeded in doing nothing 
else, he would have him denounced in a court 
of justice to the world, and held up to lasting 
execration. Uncle John, on the contrary, sug- 
gested a compromise, and offered to effect it on 
the most brilliant terms, having resolved, if 
even Raven would not accede to his proposal, 
to make up the amount himself. But Whitely 
spurned the idea at once. “ What!” he exclaimed 


indignantly, “compromise in a case nf 
scription with so consummate sn ,hls de. 
villain! Never! I’ll pursue h® 0 ^,' 


utmost rigour: it shall never be 


sa 'd that I 


promised my honour, which in reality I V” 10 ' 
do, by consenting to compromise with i- ."•l 
■ But let us look at this matter more' 


It. 

. '°is a 

w,11 > the 


tom. 


caluh 


my friend,” said Uncle John; “let 
wronged, deeply wronged: of that "i 6 ^ 


solely as men of the world. 


I "s look at it 


s' 


OU havi 

tertain the smallest do'ubt, and you an?"' 1101 ' eil ‘ I* 
in bringing him who has wronged you J l - ,sll N ' 
nay, you are in a social sense bound : 

it be possible: but although I can have no*' 1 ! '' 
doubt whatever of the fact, allow me , moral 
what legal proof have you that you hav»n’ 
wronged by this man!” 

“ 011 ! 1 c an produce a chain of circumw 
ces, sufficiently strong to bring it home tn h 
legally. I’ll fix him! Oh, he shall no. e s Z* 
“Very well, in that case I still say that,.' 
are bound to act precisely as you propose'h 
for your own sake, be sure that ample meai!' 
are available before you proceed too far” MS 
It was perfectly clear to Uncle John that 
Whitely had no such means; and beiiw, the/ 
fore, more anxious to effect a compromise tha 
ever, he left him to call upon Raven with th" 
view of suggesting to him the expediency 0 f 
some private arrangement. ' 1 

On arriving at the house he was immediately 
shown into the dining room, which wasoccupied 
still by Valentine and Llewellen; and although 
he expected that, as a matter of course, th e 
sudden shock would be sufficient to induce a 
postponement of the marriage.it affected him 
deeply when he heard of the serious illness of 
Louise. 


Having expressed his concern very feelingly 
and endeavoured to console Valentine by all' 
the means in his power — knowing well that he 
felt much more than he appeared to feel— he in. j 
quired for Raven, and on learning that he was 
still in his room, he begged Llewellen to inform 
him that he wished to have five minutes’ conver- 
sation with him alone. “Tell him,” he added, 

“ that it is on a subject of immediate importance, 
and that although it may not be settled in five 
minutes, there is now not a moment to be lost." 

Llewellen accordingly went to deliver this 
message, and shortly returned with an answer 
to the effect, that although Raven still felt exceed- 
ingly ill, he had consented to see him. Uncle 
John, therefore, immediately followed his guide, 
by whom he was ushered at once into the 
room. 

As he entered, Raven was sitting at the table 
in a state of extreme dejection, but he rose on 
the instant and said with a faltering voice, “My 
friend — for a friend I must still consider you, 
however much you may loathe the sight of me- 
this, indeed, is a terrible affair.” 

Uncle John took his hand, and then sat down 
beside him, and then said, “It is a sad business. 
But,” he added, after a pause, “it is a thing 
which must be met! It is useless now to mourn 
the eventorto dwell upon that which induced it 
What has happened has happened. I wish not 
to refer to it now, but as a thing which having 
been done cannot be undone. But here is an 
immediate difficulty, one which must be faced: 
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the only question, therefore is, how is it to be 
surmounted!” 

“That, indeed, is the question. How can it 
be! What can be proposed! How am I to 
act!” 

“Can it not be in some way arranged? Can 
it not be done privately without having recourse | 
to law!” 

“As far as I am concerned, most willingly > 
would I do any thing to settle it. I’ll give him 
ten thousand pounds, or if that will not satisfy 
him, I’ll give him fifteen or even twenty, pro- 
vided he will undertake to annoy me no more.” ] 
“It was in order to suggest something of 
that kind that I came here this evening. I 
have named the subject to him already, and al- 
though he was naturally indignant, and spurned 
the mea of a compromise, declaring that he 
would have law and nothing but law, I think 
that eventually he might be induced to consent 
to some arrangement, which lam sure would be 
•better for all parties concerned.” 

“Let him but consent to any arrangement, 
and I am willing to agree to it at once. I’ll give 
him anything to settle it: any sum he thinks 
proper to demand ; and I could suggest some- 
thing which would render the expediency of such 
a settlement apparent in his calmer moments, 
even to him.” 

“ What is it ! Let me know that I may urge 
for I am really most anxious to prevail upon 
him, to adopt, as a matter of expediency, the 
course now proposed.” 

“My friend,” said Raven, with deliberate in- 
tensity, “I am perfectly well aware that you ab- 
hor the crime of which I at once acknowledge to 
you 'hat I am guilty, as much as any man can ; 
hut as, before me, you have suppressed what 
you feel, and have come to me in the character 
l| f a man of the world to argue the matter upon 
worldly grounds alone, I will meet you upon 
those grounds, with the view of stating what I 
conceive to be sufficient to convince Mr. Whitely 
—or Whitbread, as I always understood his 
na me to be — of the expediency at least of con- 
senting to settle the matter, as I am anxious it 
should be settled, and that without delay. In 
me first place, then, let us look at the course 
which he proposes to pursue : I would not injure 
at man more deeply than he has already been 
njured; I would not have him incur legal ex- 
penses, which must, of necessity, fall upon him; 
or am I willing to fake advantage of his posi- 
lon ' as i sufficiently prove, by offering him any 
um of money he thinks proper to claim. But 
e proposes to go to law; and he can do so, doubt- 
ss . there is nothing more easy than for a man 

0 go to law; but I am anxious to have him un- 
rstand, at once, that no law can touch me. 

i A™' °L course, told you all. He charges me, 
he first place, with the seduction of his wife. 
°" can he, legally, substantiate that charge! 
n ? ls ” e t° prove it! What witnesses can he 

1 uce? He can produce no witnesses; and, 

. cou ld, as the thing happened nearly fifteen 
, rs ago, he could not bring an action against 
conU°k W ’ even, if we assume that he 

he e ii ln * *?is act ‘ on > the amount of damages 
Bar j U 'tt obtain would be as nothing when com- 
p a e tytth the sum I nowoffer to give him. As 

s that is concerned then, it is manifest that 


he would in any case be a loser by going to law; 
and when we come to the other charge, which 
refers to his confinement as a lunatic, it can- 
not be shown that I had any thing to do with 
that transaction; and, if even it could, he must 
know it to be perfectly ridiculous to suppose 
that I am legally responsible for the acts of the 
two physicians, by whom the certificate was sign- 
ed, and whose signatures alone tvould indemnity 
me if I had even been directly instrumental in 
obtaining them ; but I had nothing whatever to 
do with the certificate; my name does not in any 
way appear; so that he can have no possible 
grounds for proceeding against me as the per- 
son who caused him to be confined. If, there- 
fore, he will but reflect upon this ; if he can but 
be brought to understand his position, which is 
in realitv one of utter helplessness, as far as the 
law is concerned, he cannot fail to perceive the 
expediency of consenting to some such arrange- 
ment as that now proposed. I should not have 
spoken thus on a subject of this kind, had you 
not appeared here with the view, not of denoun- 
cing the crime of which I have been guilty, but 
of suggesting the best means of meeting the dif- 
ficulty which that crime has induced. I should 
have been, under any other circumstances, 
ashamed to argue the matter as I have done in 
this cool calculating strain ; for, howevei hate- 
ful I may appear, I still hope that l am not dead 
to every proper feeling; but as you wished to 
know what I could urge, at all calculated to pro- 
mote a private settlement of this most unhappy 
affair, I felt myself justified in stating the case 
as if the point to be considered were one of a 
pecuniary character solely.” . 

To every word of this Uncle John listened 
with deep attention. He weighed every sen- 
tence as Raven deliberately proceeded, and 
could not but feel, that in a worldly point of 
view, nothing could be more conclusive. He 
had, indeed, formed an exceedingly bad opinion 
of his character as a man, but he looked upon 
him then but as an advocate ; and being Ann > y 
convinced that the course proposed was the 
only one which Whitely could pursue with any 
chance of success, he at once expressed his 
determination to employ all the means in his 
power, with the view of inducing him to adopt 

‘'‘“Pray, do so,” said Raven; “not for me but 
for the sake of mv child. For her sake I am 
anxious that this matter should not be exposed 
in a court of law; for although I know that no 
law can reach me, the public disgrace of which 
the fact of its being brought into court might 
be productive, would render my poor girl 
wretched for life. He is justified, of course, 
in doing all he can against me; but by going 
to law, he will but injure himself, not me, ex- 
cept, indeed, in so far as the ^osemzy be con- 
cerned ; and I question much, w hether he can 
bring sufficient evidence to induce even the 
public to believe him, anxious as they tnvana- 
blv are to believe every thing which happens 
to be charged against a man. Urge him— pray, 
urge him" to look at the thing in this ltght.- 
He cannot, in any way, benefit himself : he twilh 
on the contrary, have to pay ruinous^ for any 
attempt to obtain legal revenge. Use jour 
utmost influence: prevail upon him, if possible, 
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to consent to an arrangement. I think, that if 
he can bring himself to look at the case as it 
stands, with reference solely to his power to 
injure me. he will eventually yield.” 

“I think so, too,” said Uncle John: “I’ll 
return to hitn at once, and put each point as 
strongly as possible.” 

“ But, my friend, independently of this, what 
is to be done 1” 

“ We had better enter into no other subject 
at present. Let this be settled first. That to 
which we have looked forward with so much 
pleasure, must now, of course, be postponed.” | 

“ That,” said Raven, “ is inevitable. But, Va- 
lentine, he has been waiting to see me all the 
evening, and I know that he bears up against 
it like a man; but I really have not nerve 1 
enough to meet him, my friend 1” 

“ It is unnecessary that you should do so now. 
I’ll take him home with me. He has been wait- 
ing, I apprehend, more with the view of being 
near poor Louise.” 

“Thank Heaven! she is now much more 
calm. If any thing were to happen to her, the 
little time I have to live would be passed in 
constant torture.” 

“ Let us hope for the best. I have not the 
smallest doubt that with care she will soon be 
restored. But, good night. This task must, if 
possible, be accomplished before I sleep.” 

“I leave it with confidence entirely in your 
hands. Whatever you propose I will gladly 
accede to.” 

Uncle John then left him, and looked in upon 
Valentine, who, having just heard from his 
mother that Louise was going on extremely 
well, and that, moreover, she was then calmly 
sleeping, consented to accompany him home; 
and on their way he applauded the anxiety of 
his uncle to effect a private settlement of the 
affair; and his uncle, in return applauded his 
declaration, that, notwithstanding what had 
occurred, or what might occur hereafter, pre- 
judicial to the character of Raven, he felt, and 
should continue to feel, bound to keep faith with 
Louise. 

On reaching home, they were informed by 
Mrs. Sinugman, who appeared at the door much 
perturbed, that Horace was in the house in a 
state of intoxication, as she strongly suspected; 
that he had forced his way into Goodman’s cham- 
ber; and that, after having acted with much 
violence there, he went into the drawing-room, 
from which he declared that he never would 
stir till they returned They were both, of 
course, highly indignant at this, and proceeded 
at once to the drawing-room, where they found 
Horace stretched fast asleep upon the sofa. It 
was not long before they aroused him, ahhongh 
he slept soundly, for they were not at the mo- 
ment extremely choice of the means by which 
persons are, under peculiar circumstances, 
awakened: ihey had him up in the shortest 
possible period of time, and the moment their 
efforts had been crowned with success, he ex- 
claimed, “Ah! my I wo trumps! Well, how are 
you?” 


look, and in an equally extraordinary t 
remonstrance. “ Is it regular? doesit- - of 


all pretty?” “ “ s °und ai 

“ Whatever you have to say,yo un „ m 
at once. We cannot have our tilf 
now.” me wasted 


“ There y° u ?° again— young man ' Wt, , 
you cut away in that nasty manned o 
you address me with a little more ele M „k y,’ 1 

“ Whir \rn ll horal” 


' Why are you here?” 

‘ That’s the point ! lam here in the 


sible capacity of plenipo-extraordinarv froma' 

governor, and when I produce my credenfi , 


I do expect to be treated with all the conn ' 
that’s regular. I have got a whole lot of 
documents here, which I am authorized to T 


‘What is your business with us?” sternly 
demanded Uncle John. 


“ Now, is that the way to address an old 
friend 2 returned Horace with an extraordinary 


up on a certain condition. But come *.’,7 
crusty; sit down and look pleasant, and then I’ii 
let you into the whole business.” 

“'I wish,” said Uncle John, “ that you hat 
come at a more seasonable hour.” da 

“ w ell, how could I help it? I started offthi 
morning to come early enough, and 1 s h ou u 
have been here at a more seasonable hour onl 
I happened on my way to meet with a few ou ? 
and-outers, who couldn’t at all do without me'"’ 
Conceiving that his object was to restore 
Goodman’s papers, Uncle John then eravoh, 
took his seat. 

“Now then,” said Horace, “here we have 
you see, a lot of rummy pieces of parchment! 
which the governor wished me to deliver into 
the hands of his brother; but as that old foul 
who never was known to listen to reason when' 
it proceeded from mv lips, has referred me to 
you, I have waited here all this time, and would 
have continued to wait.if you hadn’t come home 
till the week after next.” 

“ Well, sir, what do you propose 1 ” 

“ Why, assuming that you have full powers 
to act, I propose to deliver them to you, on con- 
dition that, as the governor is not very flush, he 
is never to be called upon to pay the Utile bill 
of those dirty scamps of lawyers.” 

“Are these all the papers which belonged to 
my friend ?” 

“ Why, of course ! Do you think that I would 
bring less than all ?” 

“Very well, sir; I am willing to receive 
them.” 

“ And to give me an acknowledgment of your 
having received them, and to name the condi- 
tion of course? Then you know it will be all 
right and regular.” 

“ Well, sir, I’ll even take it upon myself to do 
that,” said Uncle John, who accordingly wrote 
an acknowledgment to the effect that he had 
received the documents on the condition named, 
the terms of which he on the part of Mr. Good- 
man, had agreed to.” 

“ Well,” said Horace, on taking the receipt. 
“ And now, what are you going to stand? You 
never bring out the ghost of a glass of wine to 
give a fellow.” 

“We are busy, very busy,” said Uncle John; 
“ I beg that you will detain us no longer.” 

“ Oh ! very well ! Why don’t you say at once, 
‘There’s the door; you’d better cut it!’ You 
want to offend me, I suppose, but you won’t; 
although it’s enough to make a man go slap 
into hysterics, to see the base ingratitude of this 
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blessed world. But never mind. Ta, ta! You 
don’t suppose that I want your eighteen-penny 
port. It’s only the look of the thing that stuns 
roe! But adieu! It’ll be all one in the grave. 
We never know the value of a friend till we’ve 
lost him.” 

Having calmly delivered himself to this effect, 
he stuck his hat on one side of his head so in- 
geniously, that his right eye and ear were com- 
pletely concealed, and walked with an air of 
magnanimity from the house, when Uncle John 
at once proceeded to Goodman’s chamber with 
the documents, conceiving that the property of 
his friend was now secure. 

It will, however, he proper to mention here, that 
these documents were utterly valueless. Walter, 
yielding to his wife, who was warmly backed 
by Horace, had disposed of every available 
species of property, and had sent these worth- 
less pieces of parchment back, in the full con- 
viction that his brother, being then much too 
weak to examine them, would give instructions 
for all legal proceedings to be stayed, if indeed 
he did not undertake to defray the expenses 
already incurred. 

All this had been effectually accomplished; 
Uncle John had undertaken, in his friend’s name, 
to settle with the attorney, and when the docu- 
ments were carried to Goodman, he felt so ex- 
haused, that they were at once set aside without 
even being looked at. The fact of Horace hav- 
ing burst into the room, had thrown him into a 
state of excitement which nearly proved fatal. 
It was evident to Uncle John when he entered, 
that another such a shock would be the last he 
would ever experience. He trembled violently 
wen then, and gasped for breath as he pressed 
his friend’s hand, and begged of him not to leave 
him until he had become more composed. 

“ Valentine, that good boy,” said he, after a 
Pause, in a voice so faint that it verged upon a 
whisper, “is going to be married in the morning. 

1 prav ihat he may be happy !” 

“ Uhe marriage,” said Uncle John, “ has been 
postponed. The young lady has been taken 
ve ry suddenly ill.” 

“I am very sorry for it. Young or old — 
young or old, my dear friend — all have their 
afflictions.” 

Goodman, with a sigh, relapsed again into 
Sl| ence, which Uncle John did not disturb, but 
sat patiently with him until he conceived that 
le had fallen into a slumber, when he stealthily 
flouted the room. It was then that he ascertain- 
e L l "' lt while he was with Goodman, Whitely, 
who had been, contrary to his usual custom, 
mm home, the whole of the evening, had re- 
amed; and that, having learned that Valentine, 
y whom he had been spoken to somewhat 
arshly at Raven’s, was in the drawing-room, 
le had retired at once to his chamber. Uncle 
ohn was, therefore, compelled to defer the per- 
ormance of the task he had proposed, but sat 
P hll midnight conversing with Valentine, who 
as still sustained by that profound firmness 
'ch enables a man to regard difficulties but 
s evils to be surmounted, no matter what shape 
Ihe y may assume. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


The interview of Uncle John and Whitely with 
Mr. Writall, an attorney-at-law. 

Immediately after breakfast the following 
morning, Valentine left with the lively hope of 
hearing that Louise had made some progress 
towards restoration; and the moment he had 
done so, Uncle John very cautiously re-opened 
the subject of the compromise he so anxiously 
desired to effect between Whitely and Raven. 

“I saw Raven last evening.” said he, “and I 
do not believe that I ever beheld any one so 
conscience-stricken in the whole course of my 
life.” 

“The scoundrel!” exclaimed Whitely, “I 
wonder he is not ashamed to show his face to 
you or any other honourable man.” 

“ He is ashamed : he was ashamed to see me 
last evening. I had the utmost difficulty in ob- 
taining an interview with him, and when I did, 

I found him frightfully dejected. Of course, our 
conversation touched solely upon this unhappy 
subject, and he urged me most earnestly to exert 
whatever influence I might have, with the view 
of prevailing upon you to consent to some private 
arrangement, not for his sake indeed, but for the 
sake of his child, who is now lying dangerously 
ill.” 

“For her, poor girl, I am sorry — very sorry; 
feel that I could not be more so were she even 
ny own; for Valentine, also, am 1 sorry; for, 
tlthough he spoke unkindly to me, I cannot but 
lelieve that he did it solely to check a species 
>f perhaps unjustifiable rashness. I am sorry 
or them both, and would do much to save them 
rom annoyance; but I cannot bring myself to 
lelieve that I should be acting, as a man under 
he circumstances ought to act, if, even for them, 

! permitted that villain to escape ” 

“It was for them— only for them, that he 
Headed. As far as he was concerned he ac- 
rnowledged that you were bound as a man, to 
jursue him by all the means in your power. 
“And pursue him I will !” 

“Of course, knowing him as I do, and being 
n some degree connected with him through 
Valentine, as I am, it will be but natural for you 
io imagine that I lean somewhat towards him 
without sufficiently considering you.” 

“Indeed, my dear friend, I do not. lour 
honesty of purpose, your integrity, the pure 
principles by w'hich I kno\y you to be guided, 
tend to strengthen my conviction that you are 
incapable of advising me to adopt any course 
which you deem inconsistent with my honour. 

“ I acknowledge at once, that I lean so far 
towards him as to be anxious to have this 
melancholy affair settled, as far as it can be 
settled, privately: not for him— for his conduct 
admits of no extenuation — but for his poor child, 
whose heart any public exposure would go far 
towards breaking. But if even I had no know- 
ledge whatever of him or of any one with whom 
he is connected, as your friend, I should advise 
you for your own sake alone, not to plunge into 
the uncertain depths of the law, being afraid 
—as I should be in such a case as this— that al- 
though in reputation you might seriously injure 
him, you would in doing so more seriously 
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injure yourself. You know more of the law 
which bears upon this point — doubtless, much 
more than I do; but even in the event of my 
bavins no knowledge whatever of the party on 
the other side, I should argue with you thus : 
You are anxious to go to law : very well. 1 ou 
cannot proceed criminally: you must bring a 
civil action; you may even bring two: you 
bring two actions; you succeed in both: and 
the ^punishment awarded is of a pecuniary 
characier. Now, what amount of damages, I 
ask, would you be likely to get? any thing like 
five thousand pounds ?” 

“In all probability, not half that amount. 

« Well, assuming that there was a prospect 
of obtaining that amount, what would you say 
if, instead of the trouble, the anxiety, the risk of 
a trial, you were offered ten thousand pounds 
down?” 

“ My answer would be this : I cannot feel justi- 
fied in entering into anything like a compromise 
with a villain.” 

“Are you justified in utterly ruining yourself 
to be revenged on a villain? And would you 
not be utterly ruined in the event of a failure ? 

“I am poor, very poor: that cannot be dis- 
guised.” 

“ Avoid then, going to law with a rich man. 

“ But if that doctrine wei e to obtain, the poor 
would be crushed by the rich with impunity?” 

“Not in a case of this description, in which 
the rich proposes to pay, perhaps ten times the 
amount that could be gained by resorting to law. 
This is not like a case in which a man offers 
to give a certain sum to escape corporeal pun- 
ishment: If it were possible to punish him in 
any other way than that of attacking his purse, 
there might perhaps be some grounds for hesita- 
tion; but he can only be thus punished, and he 
offers to punish himself ten times more: he 
offers to pay at once ten thousand pounds, and 
thus to relieve you from all anxiety about the 
issue of a trial, and I must say that the issue in 
this case, to say the least of it, is of an extremely 
doubtful character.” 

“ I do not think so. From all that I can learn, 
I am induced to believe that I ought not to enter- 
tain the smallest doubt about the matter. Last 
night I was introduced to an exceedingly clever 
lawyer — with whom I have an appointment this 
morning at twelve, who assured me distinctly, 
when I had explained the chief features, that in 
such a case as mine, which exhibits so mon- 
strous a combination of wrongs, the law would 
fall upon the wronger with terrible vengeance. 
Now, as I am anxious to remove the impression 
you entertain, that the law is inoperative in a 
case of this description, I shall be glad if you 
will accompany me this morning as my friend, 
that you may hear how the law stands, and 
judge for yourself.” — 

“ I shall indeed be most happy to do so, feeling 
perfectly assured of your belief, that although I 
am still in communication with Raven, I shall 
take no advantage of any thing I may hear, 
which if known on the other side, might tend 
to prejudice your case.” 

“You may be assured that that is my belief. 
For were it not so, I certainly should not have 
been so anxious for you to go with me. You 
can appear in the soie character of my friend ; 


your knowledge of the other party 

all transpire.” y need not at 


It was at once then arranged that 
wait upon this gentleman together anl 
ingly, at the hour appointed, they ’nrjj'f 1 ’ 1 ' 1 - 
the office of Mr. Writall. ” ^ ocee< kd to 

On ringing the office-bell, their 
addressed by a slight consumptive tkiT T ere 

as that r.anspfl thp Hnnr trx fl., . ^ K * "’hen, 


as that caused the door to fly open th„ '•“i 

and beheld an emaciated little bei’ni/ 5 , entert d 


then in the act of enjoying a pinch ^ Was 
which appeared to be the only luxury 

bis reach, and whn in . — X " tthln 


iihin 


question, which had reference to the 


his reach, and who, in answer to Whit 7‘ 

' facV, 

kno 

himself to see with distinctness, he” ,u . ena kle 


Mr. Writall being within, said he didn’t^' of 
exactly, but he’d see, when, in order to < °' V 


name of Whitely, and disappeared!''''^^’ 1 ' 1 
not absent long. He soon became enlightened 


"’as 


T th « su ^ ect -„ a nd on his return, announced 
that Mr. Writall was within, and immediate! 
ushered them into the sanctum. ' 

As they entered, Mr. Writall, who was a ma 
of immense personal importance, and 311 


cheeks were peculiarly bloated, was standing 
with his right thumb in the armhole of his 


years since 


waistcoat, and his left foot on a chair, looking 
as pompous as if he had just before swallowed 
a pot of porter. 

“I hope you are well, sir,” said he, in a sin<m. 
larly dignified wobble, swelling each word until 
it became as much as his mouth could hold. 

“A friend, I presume?” 

Whitely answered by formally introducing 
Uncle John, and they sat down with business’, 
like views. 

“ I have been thinking, sir, of this immense 
case, of whicli you told me. I have been turn- 
ing it deliberately over in my mind, and having 
deeply consulted the best authorities upon the 
subject, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
course is quite clear.” 

“ I have,” said Whitely, “ an absolute hold 
upon him, then ?” 

“Undoubtedly; beyond all dispute; an im- 
mense hold.” 

“That is the grand point,” returned Whitely, 
for the satisfaction of Uncle John; — “that is the 
grand point that I am anxious to have explained." 

“ Than which explanation, sir, nothing can be 
more easy. The defendant seduced your wife, 
lie cohabited with her. She was under his pro- 
tection. Of course an action for crim. con. will 
lie there.” 

“Notwithstanding it occurred nearly fifteen 


Notwithstanding it occurred nearly fifteen 
years since. All we shall have to do will be to 
show, that by maliciously causingyou to be con- 
fined in an asylum for lunatics, he placed ileum- 
pletelv out of your power to bring your action 
within the period prescribed by the statute." 

“Exactly; I understand; and this of course, 
can be shown ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Will you allow me,” said Uncle John, “to 
ask how ?” 

“ By the production of witnesses.” 

“ But unfortunately my friend Mr. Whitely 
has no witnesses.” 

“No witnesses! Where is the proprietor of 
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: ike asylum! — where are the keepers? Sub- 
puna them all; bring them all up !” 

“Can they prove that the defendant, Raven, 
compassed, or was in any way connected with 
the incarceration of my friend?” 

“That remains to be seen.” 

“But, like all prudent men, Mr. Whitely is 
anxious to see his way clearly before he pro- 
ceeds.” 

“It is impossible for him not, sir, to see his 
way clearly.” 

“Upon my word,” observed Whitely, “ I con- 
fess that I cannot at present.” 

“Have you, yourself, the sb'ghtest doubt that 
these persons can prove the defendant to have, 
directlv or indirectly, caused you to be con- 
fined?” 

“I am afraid they know nothing of him. His 
name did not in any way appear.” 

“Well, that is a difficulty very soon got over. 
If they cannot prove it, other witnesses can.” 

“ What other witnesses,” inquired Whitely. 
“Oh, I’ll undertake to produce witnesses,” 
replied Mr. Writall, nodding very mysteriously. 

“I really cannot see where we shall find 
them.” 

“Oh, that is a difficulty soon overcome. I’ll 
stake my reputation on finding sufficient wit- 
nesses.” 

“ Then of course,” said Uncle John, who 
looked at Whitely as if he did not understand 
V'we may assume that point to be settled?” 

“ Of course.” 

“And that the settlement of that point will be 
sufficient?” 

“And that the settlement of that point will be 

sufficient.” 

But on what authority was my friend here 
received and detained by the proprietor of the 
asylum in question? Was not his authority 
e certificate of the two physicians?” 

. Undoubtedly ; the certificate of the two phy- 
sicians.” 

How then can we impugn this, their evi- 
TU!°^ fri< i nc, ’ s insanity at the time ?” 

A manage it. Leave that to me.” 
don i”’ Ur ® ei * Wh‘ le !y> “ how is it to be 

? h cannot be done in one wav, it can in 
0 uer. We can even indict all concerned for 

a conspiracy.” 

But what witnesses have we to sustain such 

an indictment?” 

be h' ! laesses are to he found : affidavits are to 
shalin ^' eave ’he whole thing to me, and it 
. ae done. If the worst comes to the worst, 
^ cai1 harass him .so, that he will be but too 

do wn" handsomely!” iSe ^ maUer ’ ^ 

“w(fw Whal ’ lna y 1 a,k ” said Uncle John, 
a C as e i>,^° u c °nsider a handsome sum in such 


Co * le * s a r ’ c h man > I’d make hir 
IVl , e "I' vn with a couple oi' thousand pound: 
h"“ off for very Utile less.” 
such Ul " ere 10 °her to put down at one 
“Oh Sll,n as — sa y ten thousand pounds — ” 
the n ’ sac ^ a sum as ’h at > s altogether out ( 
lh a , f esllon - It’s a large sum, sir, recollect, : 
Dicksd len t * 10usan d — a sum which is not to t 
a up every day! But whatever sum I 
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might offer, however large, I’d take care to 
harass him well before I consented to receive 
it.” 


“ But if, after having discovered that your 
object was to harass him, he were to defy you, 
and refuse then to compromise at all, what sort 
of position would my friend be in then?” 

“ Money,” said Whitely, “is not the primary 
object. I want to punish him, it is true, and he 
deserves to be punished severely ; but my chief 
aim is to compel him to produce, or at least to 
give me some sufficient clue to the discovery of 
my children.” 

f Punish him first,” said Mr. Writall, “ settle 
that matter first, and then make him produce 
the children.” 

“But,” suggested Uncle John, “were he to 
propose now not only to put down at once — say 
ten thousand pounds — but to give, with respect 
to the children, all the information in his power, 
would it not, under the circumstances, be advi- 
sable to accede at once to such a proposition?” 
“ Why, as I said before, ten thousand pounds, 
you know, is an amount which is out of all 
reason; but if a good round sum were to be 
offered, together with the required information, 
I have no hesitation in saying, that it would be 
advisable to do so, but not before proceedings 
had been commenced, in order that he might 
know that we are really in earnest.” 

“ I, of course, can compel him to produce my 


children?” 

“ Of course. And yet there is some slight 
difficulty there. I should advise— nay, now I 
come to reflect on the matter, if he be obstinate, 
he might be taken on suspicion of having mur- 
dered those children !” 

“Murdered them!” cried Whitely, with a 
shudder. 

« But,” said Uncle John, “how can we prove 
that he ever saw them?” 

“ Oh, that could be proved; but as far as the 
murder is concerned — why, I confess, that it is 
somewhat difficult to secure witnesses as to 
murder; but even they are to be had.” 

“ What may you mean by securing wit- 


vesses?” , 

“’tisa practice, sir, well understood in the 
profession. At all events, assuming that we 
should fail in this, the threat alone of charging 
him with murder would be sufficientjo induce 
him to come down with a little more. 

A»ain Whitely and Uncle John looked ear- 
at each other, and after a pause of some 


ecunds they rose. 

“I will reflect, sir,” said Whitely, “upon all 
ou have explained, and let you know my deci- 
inn in the morning.” 

“ Very well, sir,” returned Mr. Writall, who 
vas evidently surprised at the fact ot the con- 
ultation being so abruptly put an end to. 
Very well, sir. If the case, sir, be placed in 
nv hands, it shall be properly managed. It is 
ny pride, sir, that I never yet suffered a client 
if mine to be defeated.” 

Uncle John and Whitely then took leave of 
dr Writall. with whom they were not highly 
ile’ased. He had, indeed, supplied them both 
villi f >od for reflection; but while one of them 
ooked upon him merely wtth contempt, the 
itber regarded him. with ineffable disgust. 
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“I cannot say that I am even yet convinced 
of the incorrectness of my view,” said Uncle 
John, after having walked for some time in 
silence. “But where could he get all those 
witnesses from!” 

“ My friend,” replied Whitely, “ that is a legal 
scoundrel. Those witnesses are villains who 
can be got to swear to any thing in any case, to 
the ruin of any man.” 

“Is it possible!” 

“ Quite. They are to be had at all prices, 
from ten shillings up to ten pounds, either to 
appear and give evidence, or to make affidavits. 
Such witnesses he proposed to secure in my case, 
for clearly none others exist.” 

Uncle John was amazed. He could scarcely 
believe it, and thousands, who possess far more 
knowledge of the profession than he did, would 
have been quite as incredulous, on being told 
that the practice of “hard swearing,” more es- 
pecially that branch ycleped “ affidavit making,” 
had become quite a trade. 

This, however, did not shake the purpose of 
Whitely; he still was for law; but, as during 
the consultation with Writall, certain doubts 
had arisen, he resolved on having the opinion 
of some eminent counsel, upon whose judgment 
and integrity he might safely depend. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

In which Valentine proves a good moral physician. 

That, under any conceivable circumstances, 
Louise would have felt the postponement of her 
marriage severely, is a fact which must not be 
concealed, but under such serious circumstances 
as those by which the postponement had been 
induced, she naturally held it to be indeed ter- 
rible. It was not, however, the mere disappoint- 
ment which retarded her recovery from the shock 
she had received ; when the physical effects of 
that shock had been subdued, its moral effects 
continued in painful operation; for she could 
not but feel that the disgrace of her father would 
inevitably, to some extent, reflect upon her. 

For three weary days she had not beheld him 
whom she had taught herself to adore; but al- 
though she had felt this to be of itself very sad, 
and had panted for the time when she might 
again see him, when that time arrived her spirit 
shrank from the interview, as if she feared that 
he could not be faithful to her then without dis- 
honour. 

Eventually, however, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of her dear kind friend, whom she regarded \ 
as her mother, she tremblingly consented to see : 
him; and when he entered the room in which j 
she was sitting, pale as death, she rose and flew 
to him, as if all cause for sorrow had vanished; 
but after having embraced him, and passed her 
hand fondly over his brow, and gazed upon him j 
with an expression of rapture for an instant, the i 
sudden flash of joy was extinguished, tears! 
gushed from her eyes, and she sobbed like a ! 
child. 

“My own Louise!” exclaimed Valentine, | 


pressing her fervently to his heart r 
my sweet girl ! You see J am firm I , °° k 
you see I am firm!” But, as he spoke his”* 


faltered, while the tears were fast 


voi^ 


his cheeks. He could not bear toTeelf ^ 
afflicted. He could firmly endure .1 er 


that: that alone had the power to u mmanhin' 


A pause ensued, during which'he""!!?' 
voured to conceal his emotion, and led j . 
to a chair, while his mother, whom the l? 6 


view had deeply affected, was VobbiVas if 
heart were about to break. 0 11 “ er 

At length, however, they all became 
parati vely calm; and while Valentine * 
standing with the hand of Louise in his n 
ing eloquent balm into her deeply wounTi 
heart, the widow sat down beside her with h 
view of imparting that solace which she deem t 

must pffpp.tnal. anH cnnn j .. 


most effectual, and soon after quitted the 


“ My dear girl,” said Valentine the 


room. 


they were alone, “come, you must 


moment 


sad; you must not, my love, indeed.” 001 6 So 
“Valentine,” said^Louise, with the mnsti ra 
pressive earnestness, “I love you — dearly fond 
ly— you know how Ilove you; but this unLm 
interview must be our last !” 

“ Why, you silly girl : what do you mean?” 
“That I never will consent to bring dishonor 
upon you.” 

“I believe it; I am sure of it: Ikntnvyot 
never will.” 1 

“ But this I should be doing, if, after this hour 
I consented to receive you as before.” 1 
“ Louise, knowing the purity of your mind 
and the beautiful delicacy of your feelnws | 
cannot but be conscious that this lamentabh 
affair appears to you in the darkest colours it 
which it can appear to innocence: thus let i 
appear still, my good girl : thus may it everap 
pear! I would not have those colours brightei 
in the eyes of one so pure. But, my love, ever 
assuming all we have heard to be true, ant 
looking at it without the most remote referenci 
to any extenuating circumstances, how can nil 
alliance with you bring dishonour upon me! 
will not affect, for one moment, to be incapabli 
of perceiving your views; and that they spring 
from an amiable source is quite manifest. Bu 
how can this act affect me! It is not an act 0 
yours: nor is it one over which it is possibli 
for you to have had even the slightest control 
It is one of which you possessed no knowledpi 
until now ! — How then can you or I be disgrace! 
or dishonoured !” 

“ Disgrace will attach to the 
Louise. 


name, sail 


“That name will no longer be yours!” 

“ Bi^ will it not be said, and with truth, by thi 
malicious, that you married into a family whosi 
character was tainted !” 

“ This, indeed, by the malicious might be said 
but not with truth. If the character of a famib 
could be said to be tainted, because the acts 0 
any one of its members are imptre, fewfamilie: 
indeed would be in a position to boast of thei 
characters being without a stain. But let thi 
malicious say what they will; they must be in 
genious indeed, if they show that any disgrac 
that may attach to the name you now bear cal 
reflect in the slightest degree upon me. Bui 
my sweetest girl, no such disgrace will altacl 
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even to the name. The thin? will not be known. 
I have the most perfect confidence in the suc- 
cess of those efforts which my uncle is now 
making, with the view of prevailing upon 
Whitely to consent to some private arrange- 
ment. If it be thus arranged, and I have not 
the smallest doubt that eventually it will be, 
unless we ourselves publish the matter to the 
malicious, their ingenuity cannot be brought to 
the test.” 

“Still I fear,” urged Louise, “that you may 
be annoyed; and that such an annoyance as 
that would interfere with your happiness, and 
cause you to regret — ” 

“Louise! if you did not at this moment look 
so delicately beautiful, I really do think that I 
should scold you. Why, you little trembling 
creature! — who is to annoy me if the thing be 
not known 1” 

“But we are by no means sure that it will not 
be known !” 
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“ Well, even if it be : l am sorry to say that 
the world does not attach “so much importance 
to an affair of this description as you do. But 
if this be the case, the thing must not be known! 
I’ll go and tell Whitely all about it. f will give 
your compliments to him, and tell him that if 
he will consentto an arrangement you will have 
we: but that if he will not , it’s all over.” 

Louise slightly, but very slightly, smiled. 
“You will think,” continued Valentine, “ that 
I view this matter with levity, although indeed, 
I do not; but it really is useless to grieve and 
wourn and be miserable about it. Were we to 
run about the streets, and fill the air with our 
lamentations, we might astonish the people cer- 
tainly, and perhaps we might amuse them; but 
V’e could not alter the case as it stands. The 
wing has been done, and we are bound to make 
•he best of it; but I question if even Llewellen 
himself can instance a case in which any dis- 
agreeable position was rendered more pleasant 
u}' an indulgence in excessive grief.” 

“You are a dear good soul,” said Louise, 
arranging his hair as he sat on a stool beside 
her. 
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“I’m glad you think so,” said Valentine; “I 
might to terminate my engagement with echit. 
: ought to make a decent impression on this my 
ast appearance, as it must be the last!” 

“I would not lose you for the world !” cried 
' n uise, as she kissed his fine brow and ap- 
P*ja re< I to forget all her troubles; “yet,” she 
added, with intensity of feeling and expression. 
I would rather lose you, the world and all, 
render you unhappv! But, my love, this 
■'ad affair: you say that there is a prospect of 
Us being settled privately 1” 

“A very fair prospect. In fact I have no 
'Otbi whatever of its being thus arranged. 

hitely holds out at present.it is true; hut I’m 
ftivinced that we shall eventually induce him 
10 consent.” 

‘Poor man! I had no thought of my dear 
r having acted as he has. 1 could not have 
e ueved it if he had not himself told me that it 
? a ® true. Poor Mr. Whitely ! how dreadful his 
celings must have been! But she must have 
c<?n a very wicked creature! I am sure that 
Z 16 must have given my father great encourage- 
ment, or he never would have forgotten himself 


so far. Of course that was the cause of Mr. 
Whitely’s insanity?” 

By this question Valentine perceived that she 
did not know all, and, therefore, being most 
anxious not to throw any additional light upon 
a subject which would tend to sink Raven in 
her estimation, he replied that Whitely had 
never been insane, and that he had been con- 
fined in a lunatic asylum by some person, who 
wished to get him out of the way : which was 
the fact. 

“ Then it is not so dreadful,” observed Louise, 
“as it would have been had he been driven to 
madness by that.” 

“ Of course not,” said Valentine ; “ that would 
have been a different thing altogether.” 

“But oh! you gentlemen, you gentlemen! — 
you are terrible people! But did Mr. Whitely 
treat her kindly ?” 

“ Upon my word, I don’t know.” 

“Perhaps not: he might have been very un- 
kind to her; perhaps very harsh: and yet no- 
thing could justify her conduct. She must have 
been bad. I am convinced that if she had not 
been, she never could have induced my father 
to bring upon us this dreadful calamity. But 
what became of her? It is a delicate question 
perhaps for me to put, but did you ever happen 
to hear what became of her ?” 

“Indeed I never did.” 

“ Perhaps she went over to America, taking 
the poor children with her.” 

“Perhaps she did: but let us dismiss this 
painful subject. 1 have been thinking, Louise, 
of a certain matter to which it strikes me I 
never alluded before, but in deciding upon 
which you can render me very material assist- 
ance.” 

“ Indeed ! Then, I am sure that I shall be 
most happy to do so.” 

“Your politeness is proverbial. Well, then ; 
■when do you think— I will put it in that form as 
being the least unintelligible— When do you 
think that that ought to be done which was to 
have been done on the first of the month ?” 
“The first of the month ?— Oh, indeed my 
dear Valentine, we must not think of that.” 

“ But that happens to be the very thing of 
which I cannot help thinking!” 

“But — I — I don’t— really I don’t— we must 
wait till this sad affair is settled.” 

“ Why should we, my dearest ? Why should 
we wait for that? We have nothing to do with 
the settlement of it? ” 

“My dearest love, pray do me the favour to 
say no more about it at present. It is useless, 
I find, to oppose you on any subject. You cheat 
me of every purpose. I really don’t know how 
it is ; but no one else could ever do so !” 

The widow at this moment entered the room, 
and was agreeably surprised to see Valentine 
smiling. 

“I beg pardon, my dears,” she observed, “I 
only came for my bag. Well, come!” she 
added, gazing with pleasure at Louise. “Dear 
me. how much better you look ! Well, really 
now, what an extraordinary change!” 

And it is a fact well worthy of being placed 
on record, that the change thus noticed was 
particularly striking. Louise looked herself 
again; sadness disappeared; her eyes sparkled 
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with all their wonted brilliancy, and she felt that 
a heavy load of sorrow had been removed from 
her heart. And thus for hours she continued to i 
feel cheered by the affectionate eloquence of | 
Valentine, who sat with her until the widow ’ 
turned him out of the room, deeming it quite 
inconsistent with her duty as a nurse to allow 
him to remain with her patient any longer. 


that he might go and 




CHAPTER LX. 


Valentine visits Ascot races. 


Valentine was now unremitting in his atten- 
tion to Louise, whose spirits, by virtue of his 
enlivening influence, were, in a great degree, 
restored j but nothing could shake the resolution 
she had formed, not to fix another day for the 
celebration of their marriage until her father’s 
unhappy affair had been privately arranged, 
although, when a fortnight from the day of the 
discovery had elapsed, Whitely’s ' consent to 
such an arrangement had not been obtained. 
Uncle John, day by day, had endeavoured to 
induce him to adopt the mode propose I, but in 
vain: he could not be, by any means, prevailed 
upon to yield: he had made up his mind to take 
the opinion of a certain distinguished member 
of the bar, who happened to be then out of town, 
but had promised, that the moment he had ob- 
tained that opinion he would, one way or the 
other, decide. 

Now it may not perhaps be improper to men- 
tion, that Llewellen, during the whole of this 
time, was a singularly miserable man. He felt 
wretched. His appetite was falling off fright- 
fully; and although he was utterly unable to 
explain what was physiologically the matter, 
his feelings convinced him, that internally there 
was something uncommonly wrong. He ap- 
plied to the physician who attended Louise, but 
the physician, instead of prescribing, looked at 
him and smiled. He applied again : he drew 
him aside the very next time he called, and put 
out his tongue and held out his wrist, and de- 
scribed the diagnosis of his complaint very 
pointedly, and then indeed he had a prescrip- 
tion ; to take a run round his hat fifty times 
without stopping, and to repeat the dose five 
times a-day, keeping his fore-finger all the time 
strictly upon the crown. And an excellent 
prescription it was. It was, however, one which 
he thought might be dispensed with, although 
it did induce him to believe that a little exercise 
of some sort might not prove pernicious. But 
then what was he to do ! He had no one to go 
out with ! Valentine was constantly engaged 
xvith Louise. He could not go out alone! he 
would not go out alone; and the consequence 
was, that his case was getting daily worse and 
worse. 

At length Louise, conceiving that a day’s re- 
laxation would be of service to Valentine, sug- 
gested the propriety of his having a rural stroll ; 
and as it happened, a strange and inscrutable 
coincidence, to be the Ascot race week, he 
hinted to Llewellen that he did think it possible 


- - see the Cup rnn 

which case he hoped to have the honour cl'I" 
company. * °‘ his 

For some few seconds Llewellen could 
believe that Valentine really meant ih' not 
when, as with a vivid flash of liehtnino 1)01 


struck with the conviction that the°Jh 6 " as 
reality was as it was, he was 


'8 id 


ran about the room, and performed a 


ecstasies, a tn| 


variety „f 


extraordinary evolutions; some of which 
of a character strikingly original. Wer6 

“ Is Luey coing too!” he inquired. 

“ No, I cannot persuade her to do so” 

“ Very well,” said Llewellen, who was not 
all sorry on his account, “ phen to weco 3 
poy, phen are we to start!” 

“In the morning; but as we have no con 
veyance of our own, we must be off rather earh ’’ 
“ As early as you please ! Well now t > coot 
ness knows it, look you, this will pe peautiful' 
Put how apout preakfast! Shall hurcnm„,' 
hur tit pefore !” meas 

“That will be the better way.” 

“Very well. And phot coat shall hur put on! 

Must hur co in sporting style! Hur’ve cot to 
poots and preeches.” " 

“ No, no ; go as you are.” 

“ Very coot,” said Llewellen, to whom Valen- 
tine’s every word was law. “ Very coot, hur’ll 
pe rettv. Inteet t’cootness now this is a pless. 
tng.” And he absolutely felt it to be one, and 
that feeling prompted him to run about so much 
that he ate that day a respectable dinner. ’ 
In the morning he awoke about four, and 
fearing that he might over-sleep himself some, 
what, as he had to be with Valentine at half 
past eight, if he suffered his head to remain 
upon the pillow, he rose, and embellished him- 
self deliberately, and whistled like a lark, and 
sung several new songs, and then wended his 
way into the pantry, to see if any little article 
therein had the power to tempt him ; and har- 
ing discovered a variety of things rather deli, 
cious, he had a substantial foundation for a 
breakfast, and took his departure for the day. 

It was then nearly six; and as he walked from 
street to street, he really couldn’t tell exactly 
what to make of the silence that prevailed, it 
struck him as being rather awful. He looked 
acutely up and down : not a soul could be seen: 
there he was walking about with his hands in 
his coat pockets, a solitary .individual in a wilder- 
ness of houses. He didn’t like it. His intellects 
were, in some degree, confused. Wasitadream! 
Had all the people emigrated during the night! 
Was he in some deserted city! It all at once 
struck him that the people were not up yet; and 
when he looked round, he really didn’t wonder 
at it. Presently he heard a few human beings 
singing, and the chorus he discovered to be 
strictly to this effect, 


' For we’re alt jelly eond fellows, 
Fnr we’re all jolly rood fellows. 
For we’re all jolly good fellows!— 
And so ,-ay all of us.” 


But although he could hear them with a dis- 
tinctness, which to him, at that time, was pecu- 
liarly refreshing, he was unable to see them 
until he arrived at the corner of the next street, 
when he beheld four gentlemen coming towards 
him, arm iu arm, with a striking irregularity ol 
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} for, step, appearing to be very happy, but looking 
I otLindeed very pale. 

“Ah! old fellow!” exclaimed one of these 
I Id ’-gentlemen. “ How are you !” 

S t| “How to you too,” said Llewellen in return. 
enj“Come tip us your fin, old fellow! you're 
I ng :one of the right sort!” Hereupon the whole 
parly shook him cordially by the hand, which 
1 etr was very affectionate. “I say, is there any 
rehouse open about here 1” 

“Well, inteet now, I think all the people are 
in pel, look you !” 

A loud burst of laughter immediately followed 
- nolt the announcement of this thought, which was 
o, eWy remarkable; but, as Llewellen inferred, 
from sundry vague observations, which had 
c:: reference to leeks and toasted cheese, and other 
arl; purely unintelligible matters, that the gentlemen 
civ were, to some extent, tipsy, he passed on, and 
lift the last he heard of them was an exceedingly 
net j°ud declaration in song, that they wouldn’t go 
home till morning. 

I he fact of his having met with this interest- 
ltd jo? party, notwithstanding, relieved his mind a 
it if; little ; and as he walked on, a few sober persons 
appeared, some with baskets of tools, some with 
od.', rules, and spades; but the whole of them 
alf. carried cotton handkerchiefs containing some- 
iuii mg destined for the stomach ; still time seemed 
le.» “move as if engaged in some political conver- 
at. a ton, while walking arm in arm with a tor- 
ud toise. 

At length Llewellen, — which is really very 
at! _ gular,— found himself standing before the 

* " se 14 "’hieh Valentine dwelt; but the blinds 
i'. 411 d ,°7n. no sign of life appeared : the 

ial e n C ? u d not have been in less of a bustle, 
l!l ; i 4 lae occupants been dead. He would not, 
an an /,' er ' the n leave the street; he walked up 
the _°'V n w histling, until he saw the girl open 
!C j duo/ ar ° Ur s *' ut,ers ’ when he knocked at the 
Vale'nf 0t > lnt ° t * le house, went at once up to 
y , ln ® s morn, was admitted, and was happy. 
lon° ,?,L, tme , was not long dressing; nor was it 
breal-r ! en ae ^ ad dressed, before they had 
’ and when that had been disposed of 

'l: minus a [ 1 p, V H ' | theystarted for the Railway ter- 
o ne , 1 aldington, with the view of going by 
a train e ear 'y trains. On reaching this place, 
after ,J a u a h fJUt to start, and immediately 
"'ere off' , u e,1,ered one of the carriages, they 
bernt tae rate some considerable num- 

• an hour. 

i best °* )S(?l 'ved Llewellen, “ must put his 
-'° t f °™ard, to keep up with us now.” 


“ He’l 


not allow himself to be beaten,” re- 


j turned V i . ow hi 
' *e mav “ Ijet us g° at whatever rate 

; he d he there as soon as we are.” 

Sar yimeM eS l kn ° WS nnwt hat’s very extraorti- 
loolc you » ’ ^ aen y° u come to reflect upon it, 

Paces he*| ra °!^' nar y’ 'hat while he goes at all 
Hess s 10u ' d preserve, with perfect steadi- 
u ’ niSow n pace still.” 

‘Am will wait for nopotty.” 

L [ e ° r Wl,t he be hurried !” 

c °me aoafn'' k’ aS done - He tried very hard to 
lirely ’hut failed, although he did not en- 
atSio' h r thln ? up until they had arrived 
» • Here they alighted; hut they had no 


I sooner done so, than down came a pelting 
: shower of rain. 

“Hascot, sir! — course, yer honour! — take 
yer there in no time! — slap wehicle! — hex’lent 
’oss! — ride, sir — ride!” — exclaimed a number 
of extremely anxious persons, placing them- 
, selves before each other alternately, as if among 
them no question of precedence had been settled. 

“What’s the fare!” inquired Valentine, of 
one of the most forward. 

“A guinea an edd, sir; ad no bistake at all 
about the haddibal.” 

Valentine looked to windward ; and as he saw 
at a glance the black cloud coming up, leaving 
all fair behind, he decided upon standing under 
; shelter for a time, during which the individual, 
whom he had addressed, came up and stated, 
confidentially, that he would take them both for 
a pound. This offer was not accepted. The 
cloud passed over and the sun again shone 
brightly, when the fellow again approached and 
offered to take then for half-a-crown a head ! 
conceiving, however, that the walk would do 
them much more good, they declined even this, 
and passed on. 

In due time they reached Windsor, where they 
I stopped to have some slight refreshment, and 
then started again ; and having enjoyed their 
walk exceedingly, up that delightful avenue, 
called Queen Anne’s Drive, the course opened 
before them, and a brilliant scene it was. Lle- 
wellen’s rapture was unbounded when he beheld 
it; while Valentine had never seen any thing to 
equal it iu splendour. 

Having sufficiently dwelt upon the spectacle 
at a distance, they drew near the course and 
viewed each attractive feature with admiration. 
For some time Llewellen was dumb with en- 
thusiasm, but when they approached the Grand 
Stand, he let his tongue loose at once, and it 
rattled away in Welsh with amazing rapidity. 
It did, however, after the first eloquent burst, 
happen to strike him, that although the Welsh 
language was beautifully flowing, and, more- 
over, comprehensively expressive, it was rather 
unintelligible to those who knew nothing at all 
about it ; and this idea had the effect ot inducing 
him to descend into that which he was unable 
to speak with equal force and purity. 

For some considerable time they promenaded 
the course, studying; and it was, indeed, amus- 
ing, as well as instructive, to study — the dis- 
tinguishing points which mark those who move 
in 'each social sphere, from the highest to the 
lowest — from that of royalty to that of beggary. 

“ Well, inteet,” observed Llewellen, “phot a 
horse-racing nation this is, look you!” 

“It is the first in the world, certainly; but we 
must not suppose that the whole of these per- 
sons are here with the view of seeing the races 
solely.” 

“No, inteet! Phot pesites too they come 

for!” „ . . 

“The great majority to see and to be seen by 
each other. They themselves form the princi- 
pal attraction.” . 

“Then, look you, it must pe py their own at- 
traction they are attracted !” 

“Very good, I don’t know that we shall make 

any thing better of it.” 

“All the worlt comes pecause all the worn 
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comes,” added Llewellen, who then really did I 
think that he had done very well. 

The horses entered for the first race now ap- 
peared, and Valentine and Llewellen at once 
made their way towards them, for the purpose 
of seeing them saddled. They experienced, 
however, some slight difficulty here, for hun- 
dreds were rushing at the same moment with 
the view of seeing the same ceremony per- 
formed. They did, however, eventually, by dint j 
of perseverance, manage to get to the point pro- 
posed; and the sight of the highly-trained beau- 
tiful creatures, that seemed to be anxious to 
exhibit their symmetry and action to the best 
possible advantage, well repaid them for the 
temporary inconvenience of a rush. 

At various points groups of sharp-featured, 
hard-mouthed, sporting individuals, were en- 
gaged in giving and taking the odds, with as 
much profound earnestness as if, indeed, bet- 
ting not only formed the principal business of 
their lives, but the only great object for which 
they had been born. It was pleasant to behold 
the sensation created by the appearance of a 
rich and inexperienced young fellow, as he ap- 
proached these acute old characters. They 
eyed him, and wriggled round and round him, 
apparently bent upon searching his very soul 
to ascertain in what way it was possible to take 
him fairly in. It was evident that they viewed 
it as a general commercial matter, and as they 
all seemed most anxious to do business, Valen- 
tine, making his voice appear to proceed from 
the lips of a likely looking personage, cried 
“ fifty to one against the saint!” 

“Done, my lord, in thousands!” cried one of 
the sharpest, producing his book on the instant. 

“TU take you, my lord,” said another. 

“I’ll take you over again,” cried a third; and 
his lordship, on being thus suddenly beset, 
looked at them as mysteriously as possible. 

“Is it to be in thousands, my lord’” inquired 
the person who had first addressed him, and 
who had already half entered the bet. 

“ Is what to be in thousands I” demanded his 
lordship. 

“ Why, the fifty to one your lordship offered.” 

" I never offered fifty to one.” 

“ Beg pardon, my lord, but really I fancied — 
indeed I — some gentleman offered that bet!” 
when, as they certainly were, under the circum- 
stances, wonderful odds, he looked round with 
extraordinary sharpness for him who had of- 
fered to give them. 

By this time only one horse remained to be 
saddled for the Castle stakes, and he was indeed 
a noble animal, and seemed actually to know it. 
His owner was standing by his side, apparently 
lost in admiration of his beauty, while the little 
old jockey, who had adjusted the saddle upon 
his own back, as if he intended to mount him- 
self, was twisting about, and looking knowingly 
at every point, as if powerfully struck with an 
idea that he should win. 

“ I’ll bet a hundred to one against that horse,” 
cried Valentine. “ He’s sure to be last.” 

“What, my oss! I’ll take you!” cried the lit- 
tle old jockey, turning round with astonishing 
promptitude and spirit, while the owner of the 
animal looked at him from whom the voice 




seemed to proceed with an expression 
ble contempt. 01 ln «Ba. 

This person was a farmer, and one who 


not have offered any such odds; and "he 
distinctly, and with" consummate p ( ,j m Sai(iso 


jockey observed, that if he meant any flu* 
had better then put his money down Ti- 
threw the innocent farmer into a stale of™ 1 
spiration, which poured upon a gentleman fi' 
sat under the rail, bobbing at a cherrv “ 
speakable delight. ’ “ Us- 

The horse was now saddled; and when 
jockey had mounted, they all repaired t 0 


starting post at once. Although it w; 


as not th e 


grand race, great anxiety prevailed: n 
manifest that thousands upon thou'sandw 

nnnnrls hnH hppn cltil-pH nw-»r».v : ‘ W 


; evenol 


pounds had been staked upon the issue 
that. 

/ Hur say, my poy, every potty’s p e tti n ." 
said Llewellen ; “ can t we have a pet 1” 

; Why, I think we might manage even iW« 
replied Valentine. at ' 

‘ Well, phot shall it pel” 

‘Oh, any thing you please; I am not at all 
particular.” 

“Very coot. Hur’ll pet you the pest tinner 
to pe hat, that the horse that was last sattled 
wins.” 

“Very well,” returned Valentine, “ let it be 
so. He ought to win ; that seems quite clear 
but a race is not invariably won by the be-t 
horse.” 


“ Phot, tont you think the jockeys will win if 
they can 1” 

“ Undoubtedly they will, if they can get more 
by winning than by losing.” 

“Tear now, t’cootness, are they not to pe 
trusted 1” 

“ There are but few of them whom I should 
feel at all inclined to trust. Human nature, as 
we find it developed in jockeyism, certainly is 
not quite perfect.” 

“ Put, look you, if one of those fellows were 
to keep a horse pack, wouldn’t he therepy lose 
his character 7” 

“Oh, not at all; he may struggle with despe- 
ration ; he may apparently do his utmost to urge 
the horse on, and get applauded for doing his 
utmost, without allowing him to win.” 

“ Phy then it all depends upon the jockey!” 
“Entirely, if he be on the best horse; he has 
the power in his own hands ; and prizes are 
sometimes afloat, too brilliant to be resisted by 
even the honour of a jockey.” 

“ Then look you, when we pet upon a race, 
we in reality pet upon the honour of the fellow 
who happens to rite the pest horse!” 

“ Precisely. It amounts but to that.” 

All was now ready; the course was clear: 
the signal was given, and the horses were off. 
“ Here they come ; here they come !” shouted the 
mass. “Hats oft' there, hats off.' — Hurrah!- 
Go along! — Cut away! -Now! non 1 ! now! 
Blue fora million! — Stripe! — Fly! — There’sa 
pace! — Now then! — Beautiful ! — In to htm!- 
Out and out! — Bravo!” 


The race was decided, and the next moment 
all on the course knew which had won. The 
excitement was no sooner raised than subdued. 
The thing was over in a minute No species 
of pleasure can be of itself more fleeting, to 
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that of a race. The horses are off; they pass, j 
they are in ! — the eye can scarcely rest upon 
them before the issue is known. 

“Well, my poy,” said Llewellen, “hur’ve cot 
to stand the tinner. To you think that little 
wretch tit his pest !” 

“He appeared to do all in his power.” 

“ Well, perhaps he tit, look you ; put t’coot- 
ness knows it now — hur tit think that he titn’t. 
But come along; shall we have tinner now, or 
phen ?” 

“Oh, not yet! Let us wait until after the Cup 
race, and then we can take our own time.” 

“Very coot: yes, that will be petter. But hur 
say, my pov, let’s co into one of those pooths, 
and win some money.” 

“Let us go in and lose some, you mean, of 
course.” ' 

“Phot, don’t they play fair!” 

; “Upon my word, I’d not undertake to prove 
that they do; but if you do play, j’ou had better, 
at once, make up your mind to lose.” 

“ Well, it won’t matter much if hur too lose a 
little.” 

“But why do you want to play at all! You 
have plenty of money; quite as much as you 
want: you have no use for more. But you are 
certain to lose.” 


11 Well, never mind : hur’ll only lose a sove- 
feien; a sovereign is nothing!” 

“Fred,” said Valentine, pointing to a poor 
withered heartbroken creature, who seemed to 
have travelled far to beg, but knew scarcely 
howto do it; for she had evidently seen more 
prosperous days, “ would a sovereign be con- 
sidered nothing there?” 

Llewellen drew his purse, and having taken 
out a sovereign, placed it in the hand of the poor 
old creature, who looked at it, and then looked 
al him, and then burst into tears. From her 
soul she seemed to bless him, but she had not 
the power of utterance then. 

‘ Will not that do more good than if you had 
it t° those swindlers ?” said Valentine. 

“Hur feel it will,” replied Llewellen, “hur 

, 11 W| H- Put hur say, my boy, let’s co in 
only to look.” 

"Oh, by all means! All I object to is the 
dreh p, a ° emeut given to such pernicious scoun- 


“Tt! ot > are scoundrels - 1 00 ^ y ou ■” 

here’s not a commonly honest man amongst 

em. J hey have no honour to keep them honest: 

act, they know nothing of the feeling of ho- 
nour!” 60 


hen they must pe pat fellows, pecause they 
* n ‘P« to pe poor, to pe retty for planter.” 
g. n e y P r( ’tess to be as honest as they can 
lir d to be, Fred, which has a most compre- 
cnstve meaning. Well, it matters not, I sup- 
" i e ; "'hich we go into: let us go into this.” 
thin» a( ' corclin g | y entered, and found every 
ekk’ arran Ked in brilliant style: the place was 
? a| Hly festooned; the ground was carpeted; 
'| e was a tal:>le on either side, one at the top, 
tr 1 e a temporary sideboard stood near the en- 
So j nce,on which there were sherry, champagne, 
anf i brandy, for those players who 
On* * < ! escend t0 ca H L° r a glass of either gratis. 
Pea 6 i ,al) ' e an ‘ mmense amount of money ap- 
re d: piles of notes, heaps of gold, and impe- 


rial pecks of silver: but as the upper appeared 
to be the principal table, lliey made their way to 
it at once. 

The person who presided at this table was 
one of those excessively amiable creatures who 
appear to have no real enemy but the law. His 
countenance was screwed into an inflexible grin; 
every muscle appeared to be at its utmost stretch. 
Men laughed when they looked at him — laughed 
when they lost: he defied them to help it — he 
would make them laugh. Had he picked their 
pockets in the most literal manner, they could 
scarcely have felt offended with the man; while, 
if even they had given him in charge, he would 
have made the police laugh too heartily to hold 
him. 

Valentine watched him for a time with some 
interest, for he found him to possess — although 
he did grin perpetually — the keenest eye to 
business he ever beheld; and as he could not 
help wishing to ascertain if it were possible to 
make him look serious, he made up his mind, 
having no great respect for the profession, to 
try. 

“ Now , my leetle roley-poley,” cried the pre- 
siding genius — his custom always when he 
sent round the ball — “off again, my little hin- 
nocent ! — there’s a leetle beauty! — make yer 
game, genelmen’s sons ! — make yer game !” 

“Hush!” cried Valentine with a desperate 
hiss, which he dexterously sent beneath the 
table. 

“Hul-lo!” in a sweet tone, exclaimed the 
laughing creature. “Bless yer leetle heart! 
Are you ony there? — nothink more? Veil? 
come now, that’s werrv reasonable at the price. 
I say, Bill, my affectionate ! — here’s any a hindi- 
widual which is anxious for you to take him by 
the scruff off the neck, and to shy him bang out 
off the booth.” 

“Vare?” cried the affectionate Bill, whose 
general aspect was not quite so amiable as that 
of his friend “Vare his e?” 

“ Oh, ony under the table here ! and nothink 
less.” 

“Hunder the table!” cried the affectionate, 
darting round with something like ferocity. 

“ Don’t go for to wring the blessed neck of the 
genelman : don’t mercycree him, not by no man- 
ner off means.” 

“Hullo, I say!” cried the affectionate, peer- 
ing beneath the table with remarkable acute- 
ness: “now hout o’ that will yer?— vot d’yer 
vornt there ?” 

“ Hush !” whispered Valentine, “ Hush !” 

“ Ony a kipple!” exclaimed the laughing 
genius, “ and no more !” 

“ Vortd’yer mean !” cried the affectionate Bill, 
who now got completely under the table, and 
looked about him with praiseworthy zeal. “ Vy, 
there’s no coves here !” he added, addressing his 
friend. 

“Aint there ! I des say there aint. No, praps 
I didn’t hear ’em ! No, it aint a bit likely I did! 
How unfurl’ note I’m deal !” 

“I tell yer, it’s pickles!” cried the affectionate 
Bill. “There aint nobody here. Can’t yer be- 
lieve me? Look yersell.” 

“1 Sot if I know it. What, don’t you see the 
dodge ? Don’t you see, if I was for to take my 
leetle eyes off the tin, their pals wouldn’t p’raps 
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borrow a trifle? Oh, no! I don't s’pose they 
would.” 

“Carnt yer kiver it up?” cried the affec- 
tionate. 

“ Keep close ! — keep close !” whispered Va- 
lentine. 

“There aint no one there, you think, don’t 
you?” cried the genius, and in an instant his 
affectionate friend resumed his search, while 
he himself kept rather a keen eye upon the 
specie, expecting every moment an attack upon 
the bank. But the affectionate certainly could 
see no one there! — not a soul! — which was 
indeed somewhat striking, and he said so 
pointedly, and without the slightest fear of con- 
tradiction, and he felt himself in consequence 
justified in declaring that there was no one 
there, which, however, failed to shake the con- 
viction of his friend, who intimated boldly that 
he wouldn’t believe him if even he were to 
swear till he sweat. 

“Do you think,” he added, with an ironical 
grin, “that you’ll go for to gammon me into that 
air! I’m hinnocent, I know, but I wasn’t born 
yesterday exactly.” 

Valentine now introduced a remarkably slight 
chuckle, which, slight as it was, caused the 
laughing genius to come at once to a decision. 
“I'll see after you now, leetle darlings !” said he, 
as he gathered up the cloth with which the table 
was covered, to render the bank more secure. 
“I’ll see what you’re made on, and no mistake 
in any indiwidual pint. Now,” he added, after 
having made all safe, “let’s see the colour off 
your compaction.” 

He stooped, and looked round the interior, 
with one fist duly prepared for the delivery of 
an extraordinary blow, and one foot just as 
ready for the prompt administration of an 
equally extraordinary kick. But where were 
they for whom these favours were designed? 
He really couldn’t see them I — he couldn’t see 
one of them, — not even one ! He wished he 
could ; and if he had, the immediate conse- 
quences to that one — let him have been whom- 
soever he might — would in all probability have 
been unpleasant. 

“ Where are you, my darlings?” he inquired, 
in the most insinuating manner. “Ony say! I 
shall, indeed, be werry happy to see you! I’m 
sorry you should cut your little interesting 
sticks.” 

“ Vale, can you see em ?” spitefully demanded 
the affectionate. 

Not exact. Praps I wouldn’t give a small 
trifle if I could. How they managed their 
luekies though, cert’ny gets over me a leetle 
above a bit.” 

“They couldn’t do it!” cried the affectionate. 
“ How could they go for to get out if they 
was in ?” 

“That’s the particular dodge as walks over 
me, rayther. Howsoever, the hinnocents aint 
here now! — that’s about as clear as mud! — still 
the go’s oncommon. But never mind : I’ve ony 
lost the pleasure off - letting ’em know that I 
wouldn’t have given ’em nothink by no means. 
But, to business,” he added, readjusting the cloth. 
“Now, genelmen’s sons, make yer game! — make 
yer game ! Here’s fortun at yer feet, and you’ve 
ony got for to pick it up — make yer game !” I 
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mutable grin. A frown never came over • ~ 
an instant; not a cloud even approached •' 
fact which went far to induce Valentine t 
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eulogia, pnd^ making it abundantly clear to ,jj 


around that he appreciated highly its j lmoc a | 
and beauty. Nor was this unnatural. He!" 
winning very fast, and the stakes were rath" 
heavy, and as it, strangely enough, happen!] 
that the more he won, the more rapturous ! 
became, he had just attained the highest pitch 
of ecstasy, when Valentine sent beneath th 
table an extraordinary laugh. 

“Hullo!" cried the genius, who kicked out 
furiously, and by virtue of doing so injured his 
shin. “ Bill, come here! Here they are agair,' 
Ony let me jist ketch ’em, the warmint!” B 

His countenance fell !— This was not to he 
borne. He was reaping a harvest of pl uil( | er 
and his time might be valued at ten pounds ne| 
minute. It was cutting. He couldn’t bear it • 
and as the laughter still continued, his ra™e rose 
to a high pitch of frenzy. No endearing terms 
were applied to the invisibles then: they were 
no longer darlings— no longer little innocents: 
he no longer blessed their little hearts; but on 
the contrary, his epithets proved to all around 
that, like the rest of his patronized caste, he 
was a most depraved ruffian ; when, as Valen- 
tine was more especially satisfied of this, he 
and Llewellen left the booth, duly impressed 
with the conviction of its being monstrous that 
the practices of these degraded wretches should 
be so extensively encouraged. 

During the time they were in this den of 
“ honourable” thieves, the second race had been 
run ; they therefore established themselves in a 
commanding position to see the grand race of 
the day. In this all the interest appeared tube 
centered. Thousands were waiting the issue 
with an anxiety the most intense; and although 
thousands more cared but little about which 
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might be the winner, it was the grand race, and 
that was sufficient to rivet the attention of all. 

“Well, my poy !” said Llewellen, “let us 
have another pet: come, hur’ll pet you a pottle 
of wine.” 

“About what?” 

“Oh, anything you please. Hurtontknou 
one of the horses. Come, how is it to be?" 

“ Why one of us had better take the two first 
horses against the field.” 

“ Very well ! Which shall have the first!” 
“Oh, it matters not! You take them.” 

“ Very coot! Now look out: the two first are 
mine.” 

The horses started. It was an excellent start 
They were all off together, and seemed to fly. 
It was a long and most beautiful race, and being 
on all hands admirably contested, the excite- 
ment was well kept up till the last. The favour- 
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it*| iie won by half a length, and when the result 
dj became known, it was interesting to discrimi- 
oJ nate between the winners and the losers. Sun- 
shine on the one hand, and clouds on the other, 
dp marked those of each class with unerring dis- 
a tinctness. It seemed to be impossible to make 
glamistake No man could suppose that they 
1 1 who sported heavy overhanging brows and 
it I compressed lips, were the winners; or that they 
e were the losers who looked round and smiled. 
nJjSome it is true can bear to lose better than 
others; for there are men who cannot lose to 
g the extent even of a pound without feeling re- 
t Imarkably wretched; but although there are 
a many who make a point of kindling up their 
i, countenances, in order to make it appear when 
j they lose that they feel just as joyful as tf they 
J had won; the amiable hypocrisy is perceptible 
a* at a glance, so sure are they to overdo the thing 
r* with a smile which is truly expressive of nothing 
,j but pain. 

;t _ Valentine lost of course, but his loss was so 
inconsiderable that he scarcely gave it a thought; 
It yeteven he did not appear to be so highly pleased 
i) quite as Llewellen: for although it is possible 
T f' ir a man to avoid the expression of pain when 
he loses, he cannot avoid expressing pleasure 
it when he wins. 

'I As soon as the excitement produced by the 
5 race had subsided, Llewellen became impatient 
fnr dinner, and as his importunities increased 
'I m earnestness every moment, they entered a 
? booth in which various kinds of provisions 
) "ere displayed in the most tempting manner 
i possible. 

“Now, my poy,” said Llewellen, “pefore we 
, too let’s have a pottle of peer, for inteet 
, cootness knows it, hnr feel fit to trop.” 

Ij A bottle of stout was therefore obtained, and 
|( while Llewellen was whetting his appetite with 
E Valentine ordered the dinner of an ex- 
c Vemely fat fussy attendant, who obviously 
Pbded himself much upon his agility. It ap- 
j peared that he had never learned to walk ; run 
j be could with any man in England of his size ; 
j but was clearly afraid to trust himself out of 
. o trot. His pace was about eight miles an hour, 

I and out of that pace, when in motion, it was mani- 
Jestly impossible for him to get. When called, 

I he seemed startled; his legs were shocked; they 
i c " uld n ° more have kept still when a man 
I shouted “ Waiter!” than they could if they had 
■ ® e n at that moment powerfully galvanized. He 
I Was ' ' n short, one of the most perfect pieces of 
, htcchanism ever produced in the shape of a 
013,1 ’ while the state of excitement in which he 
fevelled was, in the abstract, distressing. 

While dining, Valentine watched the extra- 
, r ^’ nar y movements of this automaton with a 
'Rh degree of pleasure. It was the first of the 
pectes he had ever seen, for a regular waiter 
Il a dd *' erent thing altogether. There is little 
"whim to excite admiration. He is all starch 
. Method. When sober he seems to know 
xactly what he is about. Nothing can get him 
a run: he wouldn’t do it to save the soul of 
i ' n y man upon earth. But here was one of the 
i ^"ccasional” hands, whose assiduity is at all 
I mes diking. They can no more be got to 
"at than the “ regulars” can be got to run, 


wherein lies the difference between the two 
classes. 

No sooner had Valentine brought his mind to 
bear upon this highly impressive distinction, 
than an over-dressed personage marched into 
the booth with a rather remarkable degree of 
pomposity, and having looked very severely 
upon all around, took his seat with an immense 
air, removed his hat, of which the shape was 
rather recherche:, adjusted his curls, raised his 
stock, and called “ Waitor 1” 

The occasional on the instant flew to him, as 
if a flash of forked lightning had been pricking 
him behind, and rather trembled to behold the 
immense one who, as he frowned, said with 
much regal dignity, “ Waitor! or — er, bring me 
some lunch.” 

“Weal an am sir chicken sir beef roast an 
biled ?” 

“ Well-or-m 1 bring me a dish of ham an beef. 
And-or — ” he added with great deliberation, 
waving his hand with theatrical elegance — 
“You may-or — ” He was about to say more, 
but the occasional was out of sight, and had 
they both kept on, by the time the one had fin- 
ished, the other might with ease have got a mile 
or two below the horizon. As the occasional, 
however, had not so far to go, he soon shot back 
with the dish of ham and beef that had been 
ordered, and when the great man had given 
another order for some stout, he set to work with 
considerable spirit. 

It was then five o’clock — a fact which would 
not, perhaps, have been placed upon record, 
but for the circumstance of the individual in 
question having called for a “lunch” — and as 
Valentine thought that he did not look much 
like a man who had been in the habit of dining 
at eight, he felt curious to know whether that 
dish of ham and beef was or was not to be in 
reality his dinner. • 

But then the question was, how could this 
knowledge be got at: how could the interesting 
fact be ascertained? Valentine considered for 
a moment, and having conceived a scheme 
which he imagined would be effectual, he re- 
solved to embrace the first opportunity for car- 
rying it into execution. 

By this time the immense one had about half 
emptied the dish, and as the occasional was 
assiduously hovering near him, Valentine imi- 
tating the voice of the pompous personage, who 
at the moment was raising a glass of stout to 
his lips, cried, “ Waitor! take away waitor! — 
cheese !” 

In an instant the occasional seized the dish 
and plate, and before the immense one, who was 
drinking, could speak, he had reached the other 
end of the booth, and shot the contents of both 
into a bucket of kitchen-stuff. , 

“ Waitor! waitor!” shouted the immense one, 
half choked, for the last gulp of stout had been 
excessively violent. — “ Waitor !” 

“Comin, sir! — comin sir!” cried the occa- 
sional, who shot back at once with a small slice 
of cheese. 

“ What do you mean, waitor, by taking away 
my dinner before I’m half done?” 

“ I beg pardon, sir, reely sir, I thought sir, 
you told me.” 
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“ Told you ! — Not a bit of it ! — Bring it back 
instantly! — What do you mean’” 

Bring it back ! The utterance of these awful 
words made the occasional look unspeakably 
blue. Bring it back 1 It was all very well ; but 
how was he to get it! He wasn’t going to pay 
out of his own pocket for half a dish of fresh ! 
A thought struck him ! — He glided like a sound 
substantial sylph towards the bucket, and fished 
the pieces out, and having scraped them into 
cleanliness, he placed them picturesquely upon 
the dish, and then did “ bring it back” with great 
presence of mind. 

“ Another time, waitor,” said the immense 
one, “remove not a gentleman’s plate till he is 
done;” and having delivered himself with some 
striking dramatic action to this effect, he recom- 
menced operations, and appeared to enjoy it 
much. 

Valentine was now of course satisfied on the 
particular point proposed; but the actor — for 
an actor he evidently was — continued to behave 
in so ridiculous a fashion, that had Valentine 
met him in any other place, he would doubtless 
have worked him into a high state of frothy ex- 
citement. 

“Garshong!” cried the great one, when the 
ham and beef had wholly disappeared. “ Gar- 
shong!” he repeated, being anxious to make a 
hit, as there were several persons near him — 
“ Garshong!” 

The occasional heard him, but conceiving 
very naturally that some other gentleman had 
been called, he of course did not feel it to be 
his duty to interfere. 

“ W.uTon!”at length shouted the immense 
one, disgusted with the fellow’s profound igno- 
rance of the French language — “some frum 
midge here! — cheese!” 

“ Yes, sir, beg pardon, sir; cheese, sir, and 
what else!” 

“Nothing, you unintellectual individual,” re 
plied the great man, who looked round for some 
applause, but to his horror he “hadn’t a hand.” 
When therefore the cheese had been produced, 
he set to work upon it at once in a somewhat 
savage manner, which Valentine no sooner per- 
ceived than assuming his voice, and making 
it appear to proceed from his lips, he cried 
“ Waitor! a bottle of the best champagne !” 

The occasional started off at a rate which 
rather exceeded his usual eight miles an hour 
to execute this order, and on his return very 
naturally placed it before the great one, who 
seemed somewhat struck. 

“ Waitor, what’s this!” he demanded. 

“ Champagne, sir.” 

“ I want it not ; why bring it here !” 

“You ordered it, sir.” 

“Fellow! what do you mean! I ordered it 
not.” 

“ Fd be sorry to say, sir, you did, if you 
didn’t.” 

“ Am I to inform your master of your inso- 
lence! Away with it. Do you hear!” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but I’ve paid for it. I’m 
obleeged to pay for every thing as I has ’em.” 
“And what’s that tome! Let me have no 
more of it, I desire.” 

“Very well, sir; only you ordered it, sir, 


that’s all. I shouldn't have brought it if 
hadn’t.” 

“Waiter!” cried Valentine in his , 
voice. 

“Yes, sir,” said the occasional, who 
proached rather gloomily. 

“ What have you there !— gooseberry wine »” 

“ Champagne, sir; the best in the world.” r 
“ It is good !” 

“Excellent, sir; the finest ever made.” 

“Then open it.” 

With all the alacrity in life, the occasional 
drew the cork, and as he evidently felt mu , 
better, he was off for another glass like a shot 
The immense one now prepared to make hi- , 
exit. He did not appear to feel happy, tv 
production of the champagne had unsettled hi® * 
somewhat, but having made up his noble mind 
to leave with eclal, he cried, “Waitor! now then t 
what’s the damage!” ' j. 

“Am an beef, sir, cheese, sir, bread, bottle 
stout — seven an six.” 

“What!” exclaimed the great one, inspired 
with amazement. 

“Seven an six, sir,” repeated the occasional 
coolly. 

“ Seven and sixpence ! Seven and six! What 
for a lunch ?” 

“ That’s the charge for what you’ve had.” i 
“Why, they never charged me seven and ; 
sixpence for a lunch at the Clarendon!” 

“ Werry like, sir, some stablishments cuts 
werry low; but, sir, we gives the best of every 
think here.” 

“ Extortionate! seven shillings and sixpence 
for a lunch ! Why I never in my life heard of 
so gross an imposition.” 

“ It aint a imposition, sir. It’s nothink but the 
reg’lar charge.” 

“Silence, sir! don’t talk to me! I say it is 
an imposition — a vile imposition! The ideaof 
seven and sixpence for a lunch! There’s the 
money. I’ll post you all over the course.” 

The waiter took up the silver which had been 
thrown down with great indignation, and having 
counted it slowly three times, looked with sin- 
gular significance at the victim. 

“ Well, why look at me ! Is it right!” 
“Seven an six, sir. Waiter, sir, please.” 

“ Not the ghost of a copper, if I know it.” 

“ We has nothink sir ony what we gels," 
urged the occasional; but the immense one 
contemning this powerful argument in favour 
of a gratuity, frowned darkly, and marched from 
the booth. 

“He is some creat man, I suppose,” sail 
Llewellen, who had been watching his move- 
ments for some time with interest. 

“No doubt,” returned Valentine, “in his own 
estimation he is the greatest man of the age." 

“ Putt he is no potty inteet! Tont you think 
he’s a gentleman, look you !” 

“Did you ever see a gentleman act like him! 
— But come, let us be ofif, or we shall lose the 
last race.” 

“ Very coot, hur’m quite ready.” 

The waiter was called, and when they had 
settled with him to his entire satisfaction, they 
returned to the course full of spirit. All but 
the last race had been decided, and Valentine 
began to amuse himself again by offering the 
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:t 11 nost extraordinary odds upon record. The ! 

letting men were perfectly amazed. They per- 
11311 pired with anxiety to take the odds offered, but 
heir litter inability to discover him whom they 
“°i ;o eagerly panted to victimize^ was a thing | 
,vhich they could not at all understand, and 
" !1 ivhich, therefore, created a singular sensation. 

J To Llewellen all this was uninteresting of 
'tonrse. Had lie been in possession of Valen- 
line’s secret, his rapture would doubtless have 
been rather alarming; but being in a state of 
,S1 utter ignorance on the subject, he naturally 

II held it to be extremely dull work, and therefore 
a endeavoured to prevail upon him to mingle 

with those who seemed somewhat more lively. 
Valentine consented, and as there were yet no | 
symptoms of an immediate start, he proceeded 

III to initiate him into the various systems of 
swindling which characterize race-courses in 
the aggregate. Llewellen was absolutely as- 

!c tounded when practices, of which he had never 
had the most remote conception, were explained, 
PI and when Valentine had pointed out to him | 
divers illustrations of the truth of what he had 
°! slated, he began to look upon all those who thus 
permitted themselves to be victimized as fools, 

I although on many occasions he found it diffi- 
, cull to abstain from becoming a victim him- 
self. This was made more particularly manifest 
! while they were standing at a “ prick in the 
garter” table, at which a gentleman had a long 
s piece of list, which he wound round and offered 
any money that no man could prick in the 
middle. This seemed to be simple, very simple, 

J very simple, indeed, and the gentleman who 
' presided laboured zealously all around that 
. although he would bet all he had that none 
' could do it, his private impression was that 
nothing on earth could more easily be done. 
Several gentlemen — who were perfectly un- 
known to him of course ! — tried and won divers 
sovereigns off hand, which had the effect of 
inducing Llewellen to believe that the conductor 
was most intensely stupid, and ought not to have 
been trusted out alone, and so firmly did he 
entertain this belief, that he pitied the man, and 
was about to stake a sovereign himself solely 
in order to convince him, that as he had not the 
most remote chance of winning, he had better 
shut up shop and go quietly home to his wife 
and family; but Valentine, the moment he 
perceived Llewellen’s object, did without the 
slightest ceremony drag him away. 

The next respectable group they met with, 
had been attracted by a thimble-rigging gentle- 
man, who seemed to have set his soul upon 
losing every sovereign that he had — and he dis- 
played about forty — so bungling and awkward 
he appeared. In Llewellen’s view he didn’t 
half understand his business. It was perfectly 
ridiculous to suppose a man incapable of dis- 
covering the pea; and an infant might have told 
where it was ; the only thing which seemed to 
him to be extraordinary was that a man with 
eyes in his head should be sufficiently blind to 
make any mistake at all about it. The thing 
was so palpable, so singularly clear; the impos- 
sibility of being deceived was manifest even to 
the meanest capacity. 

“ Why, my poy !” said Llewellen, “ can’t you 
tell phere it is every time 1” 
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“ Yes,” replied Valentine, “ / can tell, but you 
can’t.” 

“ Pless your soul ant potty ! Hur’ll pe pount 
to tell ninety-nine times out of a huntret.” 

“ Where do you suppose it to be now!” 

“ Why, under the rmttle thimple, of course.” 

“ It is not under either of the thimbles ; depend 
Upon it, Fred, the fellow has it in his hand.” 

“ Putt, my dear poy, hur saw him place the 
thimple right over it.” 

“ He appeared to do so ; but as he placed the 
thimble down he took the pea up : he has it now 
between his fingers, and were he to raise the 
one nearest to us, he could make it appear to 
have been under that.” 

Llewellen held this to beirnpossible.andbegan 
to argue the matter aside with great spirit. He 
contended for the absurdity of the idea of a fellow 
like that being able to deceive turn, and ex- 
pressed himself anxious to have one trial for 
the sole purpose of convincing Valentine of his 
error. 

“How strange it is,” said Valentine, “that 
men will not be guided by the experience of 
others.” 

“ Putt, my coot fellow, in such a case as this, 
it is only my own experience that can satisfy 
me that what you conceive to be correct really 
is so. Shall hur try! — Just to convince you!” 
Valentine smiled, and Llewellen took a sove- 
reign out of his purse and went close to the table. 
It was in an instant perceived that he had been 
caught, and the thimbles were adjusted, when 
with the most perfect confidence he threw down 
his sovereign, but on raising the thimble beneath 
which he felt quite sure the pea was, he dis- 
covered, as a mere matter of course, that beneath 
that thimble the pea really was not. 

On this highly important discovery being 
made, the respectable individuals who were 
standing round the table began to laugh very 
loudly, as if indeed they looked upon it as an 
extremely good joke, but Llewellen, after having 
made a series of mysterious faces, while he yet 
held the thimble between his finger and thumb, 
made no sort of remark upon this general mani- 
festation of merriment, but left the spot with 
Valentine, wiser than before. 

“ You are right, my pov, quite right,” said he, 
“ t’ cootness knows it ! Putt phy tit they laugh 
so particularly phen hur lost! Phen the others 
lost they titn’t laugh at all !” 

“ No, the others were confederates; each has 
a share of the profits of the speculation; they 
have nothing to laugh at when they win or lose 
among themselves ; they laugh only when they 
happen to catch a gudgeon like you. Fred, and 
that they should laugh at such a time is not 
amazing.” 

“ Well, inteet, now hur never was pefore so 
much teceived. Hur was as sure that that little 
fool of a thing was there, as her ever was of 
anything in my life. Put, however, they will 
have to kit up very early in the morning inteet 
to kit anything like another sovereign out of me.” 
“You have made up your mind then not to 
patronize them regularly !” 

“ Never more, my poy — never more,” said 
Llewellen, who after having shaken his head 
with sufficient solemnity to convey an idea of 
the firmness of his resolution, became as merry 
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on the subject as if he had merely seen the pro- 
cess performed upon some other victim. 

The horses were now about to start for the 
last race, and the friends took their station. 
They had another bet of course ; Llewellen 
would have a bet, for as they had made up their 
minds to walk back to the railway, he suggested 
the propriety of stopping to have one mor« 
bottle of champagne at Windsor, and coffee at 
Slough, which suggestion was unopposed, and 
the race commenced, and it singularly enough 
happened to be as much like all other races as 
possible. The horses started ; they ran the 
distance, and on reaching the winning post one 
was a-head. It is inscrutable, perhaps, that this 
should be invariably so ; but that it is so invaria- 
bly is a fact which no man may dispute. 

Immediately after the termination of this race 
all around became one scene of bustle and con- 
fusion. Thousands of horses were put to simul- 
taneously, and every creature seemed anxious 
to quit the scene as soon as possible. Had a 
hostile army appeared in the distance they could 
not have been in more eager haste to retreat, 
while each charioteer seemed to have made up 
his mind to break the necks of all under his 
immediate protection. 

Valentine and Llewellen walked coolly from 
the course, noticing every thing worthy of no- 
tice, and, accompanied by thousands, reached 
Windsor, where they stopped as they had pre- 
viously proposed. They then went on to Slough, 
and after having had coffee, returned to town 
by one of the trains highly delighted with their 
day’s recreation. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

Describes several interviews, but more particularly 
one between Writall and Raven. 

Another week elapsed, and nothing had been 
decided. Whitely, who had resolved not to act 
in any way until he had taken the opinion of 
Serjeant Talbot, was waiting for the serjeant’s 
arrival in town, although Uncle John urged him 
again and again to delay the thing no longer, 
but to take the best advice he could immediately 
procure. In the mean time Raven confined 
himself almost exclusively to his room. His 
spirits continued to be dreadfully depressed, and 
he had become so excessively peevish, that the 
servants absolutely trembled to go near him. 
He had never been a very affectionate master, 
and they knew it, but the way in which he 
treated them then was in their view insufferable 
bevond all precedent! — and it was very harsh. 

There was, however, one of them to whom he 
was particularly mild, and that was Joseph, the 
sentimental porter, whose comprehensive facul- 
ties Valentine, who viewed him as a most su- 
perb hypocrite in his way, had ever gloried in 
distressing. Raven’s conspicuous kindness to 
this fellow had always appeared to be inexpli- 
cable. No one in the house could at all under- 
stand why he should be petted — for petted he 


had ever been, albeit he was a most decia , « 
wretch in appearance, and remarkably insl 
if he happened to be put at all out of his . • ' 

His fellow-servants hated him heartily 
much as they did very strongly suspect him^ U 

having on sundry occasions told divers ab ° 

nable tales about them, with the view of ,i ° mi * fy 
dating their value as confidential individuT ” 
in their master’s estimation ; but they never ? ;> 
hate him so intensely as then, for while R av , ,' ( 

special behaviour to him was rendered byc 0S - 
trast more striking, he had become a great n, 0 "’ y 
and boasted not only of the money he possessed' ' i 
but of the fact of his having a certain pe^ 
under his thumb! which they held to be ye 011 
mysterious, particularly as he often conf -i 
scended to explain to them, that he might if t" •< 
chose, have the best place in the house, and 1 
would, but that the one he then occupied afforded 
him more leisure for reflection. All this w a ! ; 
intended exclusively for the kitchen, but it soon 
reached the ears of Louise through her maid li 
who conceived it to be her duty on all occasions " 
to be as communicative as possible, and the 
moment she heard of it, it became knuwn to 
Valentine of course, for he and Louise were i 
now as one: they lived in each other’s hearts- 
they seemed to have but one soul, and while in I 
him she found a perfect realization of her 1 
dearest hopes, he loved her so fondly that : 

“ If Heaven had made him such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 

He’d not have sold her for it.” 

“It is very extraordinary,” she observed, after 
explaining the whole matter, “is it not? What 
on earth can he mean by his boast of having a 
certain person under his thumb?” 

“ Oh, servants will talk,” said Valentine, who 
was anxious for Louise to think nothing more 
of it. “ We ought not to examine such matters i 
too closely; it were indeed a most unprofitable | 
task to analyze every thing they say.” 

“ But whom can he mean by a certain person! 
Surely he cannot mean papa ? And yet the way 
in which papa behaves usually to him, has fre- 
quently struck me as being most strange. I 
cannot endure the creature myself; I never by 
any chance speak to him; but papa is con- 
tinually making the man presents. Upon my 
life I think there is something very mysterious 
about it.” 

“ Do not distress yourself, my love,” said 
Valentine. “The probability is that the man 
knew the secret which has just been disclosed, 
and presumed upon it as such fellows will; but 
now that the thing is no longer a secret, his 
power is of course at an end.” 

“That was it! — no doubt of it. Well, nowit 
never struck me. I have always thought it sin- 
gular that he should have been treated with so 
much consideration; but this accounts for it at 
once.” 

“If I were your father I’d kick him out of the 
house. I’d not have such a fellow about the 
premises.” 

“Nor would I ; for he is a very idle person, 
and moves like a sloth, except indeed it be to 
promote any species of mischief. I’ll speak to 
papa about him. I should like to have the mat- 
ter cleared up.” 

“ You had better not mention the subject to 
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' st 15 him at present. It will but annoy him. Letus 
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■ctii 


nit tm things are settled.” 

"Well, perhaps under the circumstances it 
,rill be as well to do that. But I do think it very 
y conduct, and I am sure it ought not to be 
concealed from papa.’ 

Valentine now changed the subject, for al- 
though he affected to treat the thing lightly be- 
fore houise, he felt that the mystery had not yet 
been solved, and that therefore it was a matter 
upon which she ought not to be permitted to 
dwell. 

Afew days after this, Serjeant Talbot returned 
to town, and Whitely lost no time in going to 
consult him. He explained to him how the 
case stood precisely; every circumstance was 
mentioned; he kept nothing back, and the re- 
sult was, that the serjeatit, after due considera- 
tion, declared that there was no law in existence 
by which Raven could be reached. 

“Heis in fact,” said he, “ shielded by the law. 
It Is his panoply ; it affords him the most com- 
plete protection. It is of course disgraceful that 
it should he so; hut the law as it at present 
stands allows a man to • incarcerate another, 
however sane, under ihe plea of insanity. It 
protects him in the act ; no malice can be 
: shown, and if even it could, the signatures of 
j Ihe medical men exonerate him ; their certifi- 
cate is his indemnity, and they are indemnified 
; in turn by the law, which assumes that at the 
lime such certificate was signed, the victim was, 
in their judgment, insane. For this then you 
have no redress, and as far as regards the col- 
lateral vilianies — the seduction of your wife, the 
disposition of your property, and so on — you are 
notin a position to adduce a single particle of 
proof; you have not the slightest evidence to 
bring forward: not a witness; not a document 
of any kind to show. My advice to you, there- 
fore, under the circumstances, is to come to an 
arrangement with this person, and make the 
nest terms you can.” 

“But is it not,” said Whitely, “ a duty I owe 
to society to expose such a villain I” 

It may be; but have you the power to do it ? 
naif you have, can you afford to do it ! These 
are two highly important questions to be consi- 
I - Aq attempt to expose him effectually 
, ’ n all probability cost five hundred 
pounds, and if you failed iu that attempt, and 

■ ' y° u most assuredly would, you would sub- 

■ yourself to an action for slander, which 
more” C ° St ^° U at * east B ve hundred pounds 

lea f| Ut Can * DOt com P e ' him to restore, or at 
s to gi Ve me some information respecting 
®.V children 1 ” 

n .5' What if he were to say that he knows 
due Bow can you prove that he 

J. Hay how can you prove that he ever 
in h °u S c BBdren! Vou have no such proof: 
*’ hls "’ or( l °f course, would be held to be 
equal in value with your own.” 

a mil r a ° ' V0U not l '*ink that if I were to threaten 
inl> ti, IC ex P 0Sure in the event of Ins withhold- 

somo '; s _ ‘"formation from me, it would have 
name effect !” 

such^ S a , man ihe world he -would despise 
Quim I* . lhreat ' ^ 0: as Be appears not to be 
tost to every sense of justice — for clearly 


if he were he would not have offered the com- 
promise as a sort of reparation — you can stipu- 
late for such information being given : that is 
to say, you can promise, provided it be given, to 
consent to a private arrangement. But let me, 
sir, strongly recommend you to avoid mistaking 
perhaps a natural desire for revenge, for any 
sense of public duty. They are perfectly dis- 
tinct, but olten confounded, so specious an ex- 
cuse does the idea of such public duty afford 
for indulging our most vindictive passions. 
Men frequently inflict upon themselves irrepa- 
rable injury by falling into this very error; in 
your unhappy case this mistake would amount 
to utter ruin.” 

Whitely was convinced. He now plainly 
perceived that Raven was beyond the reach of 
law, and therefore immediately after his con- 
sultation with Serjeant Talbot, he decided upon 
giving his answer to Uncle John, who had been 
anxiously waiting his return. 

“ Well, my friend,” said Uncle John, as 
Whitely entered the room, “have you seen 
him !” 

“Yes,” replied Whitely, who appeared to be 
unusually depressed. 

“And what is his opinion!” 

“ He has proved to me, mv friend, that you 
were right — that I cannot with any degree of 
safety proceed. I have therefore no alternative: 

I must consent to an arrangement, provided I 
receive from him such information as may lead 
to the recovery of my children.” 

“All the information he can give respecting 
them you may make up your mind, my friend, 
to have. I’m quite sure he’ll do it. He can 
now have no motive for withholding it from 
you. What then shall I propose! Shall I say 
that in the event of his giving you this informa- 
tion, you will accept the sum he offered!” 

“No,” replied Whitely; “I will receive no- 
thing from him but that which is my own. I 
cannot of course tell what my property realized; 
but as he can — for I have not the smallest doubt 
that he sold it and took the proceeds— let him 
return to me that which it produced: I require 
nothing more.” 

“ If he did sell it, as you imagine, he must be 
a very bad man, indeed, and one with whom I 
should not like to have any dealings. However, 
as I have gone so far I’ll not retreat. I il go 
to him at once, and depend upon it all that I 
can do to promote your views and interests shall 
be done.” 

“Of that I feel convinced, my dear Inend, 
replied Whitely; “ I leave the whole matter? with 
the most perfect confidence in your hands.” 

Uncle John then started; and at about the 
same time a person called at Raven s house, 
and having ascertained that he was within, sent 
up his card with an intimation that he wished 
to speak privately with him on business of im- 
mediate importance.” 

“ Mr. Writall !” said Raven, on looking at the 
card; “I don’t know him. Writall! — Well — 

let him walk up.” . . 

When the servant had departed to fetch Mr. 
Writall, Raven endeavoured not only to remem- 
ber the name, but to conceive what this business 
of importance could be. In both points, how- 
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ever, he failed, and Mr. Writall was formally 
ushered into the room. 

“Mr. Raven, I presume,” said Mr. Writall, 
with all his characteristic pomposity; “I hope, 
sir, you are well.” 

“ Be seated, sir,” said Raven, without replying 
to this affectionate interrogatory, and Mr. Writ- 
all accordingly took a seat, and coughed three 
times in order that his throat might be clear, and 
drew out his handkerchief gracefully and wiped 
his noble brow, and then said, 

“Mr. Raven, my object in calling upon you, 
requires perhaps some little preliminary expla 
nation in order to its being distinctly understood. 

I am a solicitor, sir, and among mv clients I 
have the honour to number Mr. Whitely, of 
whom I believe you have some slight know- 
ledge.” 

Mr. Writall here paused to watch the effect of 
Whitely’s name being mentioned, but Raven, 
who was reposing in an easy chair, said, “Well, 
sir!” without displaying the slightest emotion. 

“ My client, sir,” continued Mr. Writall,” hav- 
ing of course entered into that unfortunate 
affair, to which I need not perhaps more parti- 
cularly allude, has placed the matter entirely in 
my hands; but as I find him resolutely bent 
upon vengeance, and as I make it a point never 
to promote the purely vindictive views of any 
of my clients, I have called upon you, conceiv- 
ing you to be a man of the world, to ascertain 
whether the thing cannot be arranged, you 
know, privately between us.” 

“Has Mr. Whitely authorized you to call f” 
inquired Raven. 

“ Decidedly not. No, he has not the most ; 
remote idea of my calling.” 

“Then in plain terms,” said Raven, “your, 
object is to sell him 1” 

“ Why — er— not exactly,” replied Mr. Writall, 
who at the moment felt somewhat confused by 
the prompt way in which this matter-of-fact 
question was put. “ Most decidedly, not exactly.” | 
“ Am I to understand,” said Raven, pointedly, [ 
“ that you regard me as a mere man of the 
world 1” 

“Most decidedly,” replied Mr. Writall. 

“Very well, then ; the plainer you speak to 
me the better. Let there be no disguise ; no beat- 
ing about the bush; let every thing be perfectly 
plain and straightforward. What is it you pro - 1 
pose 1” 

“Mr. Raven, you have saved me a world of 
trouble. I'd rather do business with one man 
like you than with fifty who have no idea of the 
nature of things, and who are laden with scru- 
ples, and doubts, and apprehensions. It is 
pleasurable in the extreme to transact — ” 

“Well sir,” said Raven, impatiently, “let us 
come to the point. You have, you say, the 
management of this affair for Whitely?” 

“I have; and he certainly has been — ” 

“No matter what he has been; that has no- 
thing whatever to do with it. The question is, 
what proposition have you now to make to me?” 
“In a word, then, to be plain, for I find that we 
perfectly understand each other, I am prepared 
to undertake — of course for a consideration — 
either to put him upon the wrong scent, by bring- 
ing actions which cannot be maintained, or to 
induce him to agree to whatever proposition for 


a private arrangement you may f ee l dj sn . t , 
make.” 


. — «..jr action whiri. 

may be brought against me can be main.,; ' T, 1 * 
“ Why,” said Writall, with an air of ' 
“that is a question which you cannot at o' •’ 
expect me to answer. It would hardly be ^ Senl 


“In this business,” interrupted Raven ■« 
had better not speak about honesty.” ’ ffe 
“ Well, I agree with you ; perhaps it would i 
better to put that altogether out of view; but . 

see, as far as I am alone concerned, ’ it wo^ 

not be quite prudent to explain just at preseni : 
my own private feelings upon that point.” ” 

“I understand you. Nor is it essential that 
you should. Your disinclination to answer ih 
question is a sufficient proof to me that you d* 
not think that any action can succeed.” ° ' 
“Why, I don’t know that.” 


“ As a lawyer, you must know that no l a ® 
can touch me !” 

“ Well, even assuming it to be so, of course 
you are aware that you are in a position to b e 
seriously annoyed.” 

“ Now you speak 1 I am (jnite aware of that 
and am anxious to avoid it. I wish to take no' 
advantage of your client; on the contrary, 1 ani 
willing to give him the sum I proposed, provided 
he will give me an undertaking that he will | e t 
the unhappy affair drop for ever. If you can in- 
duce him to do this, you and I may come to 
terms ; if not, why he must take his own course 
and the matter as between you and me will be 
at an end.” 

“I will undertake at once to induce him to do 
this.” 

“ You of course have the power?” 

“Beyond all dispute.” 

“Very well. As his legal adviser you ought 
to possess the power to do it; and in the event 
of its being done, what would you consider a 
fair remuneration ?” 

“Why — you see — I can scarcely tell. I'd 
much rather leave it to your liberality.” 
“Leave nothing to my liberality. Let us 
come to terms at once.” 

“ Well, should you as it is rather an irregular 
thing — should you consider now, a hundred 
pounds too much?” * 

“No; I’ll give you a hundred pounds, and the 
sooner you earn it the better.” 

“ Depend upon it, sir, it shall be done.” 
“Very well; then set to work immediately, 
and let me either see you or hear from you as 
soon as his consent has been obtained.” 
“That I’ll do,” said Mr. Writall, and a pause 
ensued, during which he looked mysteriously at 
Raven, who at length inquired if any thing 
more need be said ? 

“ Why,” repliedMr. Writall, with great delibe- 
ration, “of course you are aware that in cases 
of this kind — I can speak to you because you 
are quite a man of business, a man of the world, 
and perfectly understand the nature of things — 
I therefore say, that of course, you are aware 
that in all such cases it is usual, you understand, 
'to pay in advance.” 

“ Oh ! it is usual ? Well, I’ll not dispute the 
matter with you. I take it for granted that it is 
so, for I should say that few men know belter 
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j, an you wheth er in allsucA cases it be usual or 
JJi But if you imagine that /shall pay you 
' Min advance for this service, I may as well tell 
,on at once that you are mistaken. You give 
'• 'Be credit for being a man of business, a man 
[of the world, and yet you would deal with me as 
* Iwith a natural fool. Were I to pay you in ad- 
vance, whatsecurity should I have that this ser- 
vice will be performed ?” 

“Oh! I’ll undertake to do it!— I pledge you 
( B y honour it shall be done !” 

« four honour, Mr. Writall, is a thing to 
; which I should never dream of trusting. You 
are a great rogue, Writall; you know it, and 
yon evidently hold me to be almost as great a 
rogue as yourself.” Mr. Writall smiled at this, 
aid would have laughed heartily, had not Raven 
continued : “Let us, therefore, in this business, 
deal with each other as rogue deals with rogue. 
When the thing has been done, I’ll pay, but not 
before.” 

“Well, sir, I like every man to be candid ; I 
admire him who tells me at once what he means; 
hut when you speak of security, what security 
have I that when I have effected the object the 
money will he paid?” 

“I am always to be found 1” 

| “And so am I ! Iam always to be found, and 
I you object to trust me! Besides, what if you 
are always to be found? You well know that 
I could not attempt to recover, were you in- 
clined to be dishonourable, without compromis- 
ing my reputation as a professional man. No ; 
I’ll tell you what, as one of us must trust the 
other, we had better split the difference thus: 
you pay me now half the money down, and I’ll 
trust to your honour to pay me the rest when 
the work has been accomplished. You under- 
stand 1” 

“Oh, perfectly ! I understand! But it will 
not do, Writall. I should be sorry to mislead 
you on any point, and therefore I tell you at 
once, that it will not do. You are as honest, I 
have no doubt, as you appear to be : I am quite 
disposed to go so far as that, although I am 
hound to admit that that is no great distance. It 
is, however, as well that ycfu should know this, 
in order that you may be well assured I shall 
not pay you until you have accomplished the 
object proposed.” 

Well, sir; that is certainly as it should be — 
Nm, and much to the purpose. But as you 
sm, I am entirely in your hands, or as it were, 
y°ur mercy, what say you to advancing five- 
d -twenty pounds or so, just to go on with, or 
, 6r , a f an earn est of what you intend to do 
f n have performed my part of the contract? 
^ re y you cannot with any show of reason 
object to that ?” 

Bring me in writing your client’s consent to 
for ^r°P 0S al, and I’ll instantly give you a check 
t ,.. e anio unt; but before that is brought to 
‘fill not advance a shilling.” 
not Ul ’- ur ^ e B Writall, who seemed determined 
lo b „° gl ! e l * le thing up, “do you conceive that 
W jH uni er ihe circumstances quite fair ? You 
Ihe am* * rUSt me t0 exleut °f 011e d uar,er °f 
of ,|7 e whCle?” 61 1 mUSt lrUSt y ° U l ° thC eXtent 

Pounds’’’ SUre * y 1 am Safe for a P altr y hundred 


“ Safe, my dear sir! You are safe, I have no 
doubt, for a hundred thousand! But that has 
nothing whatever to do with it! I would trust 
you in the regular way to any amount, because 
I perfectly well know that I should in that case 
be able to recover. But you see, this is an al- 
together different thing! It is not like a regular 
transaction. It cannot even appear in my 
books. It depends entirely upon your honour, 
and if you should — mark, I only say if you 
should — when I have done what is necessary, 
be indisposed to pay me, I should be utterly un- 
able to compel you to do so, without exposing 
myself, and thus destroying my reputation, 
which of course I would not do for a hundred 
times the amount. So that you see I have no 
security at all !” 

At this moment Uncle John knocked loudly 
at the door, when Raven, who knew his knock, 
exclaiine_d, “That’s fortunate!” and rang the 
bell to desire the servant to show him up. 
“ Here is a friend,” he continued, “to whpm the 
whole affair is known. He will be my surety.” 

“Is he a man upon whom you can depend?” 
inquired Writall. “You must remember, my 
character is at stake in this business, and that 
the most profound secrecy must be observed.” 

“ Fear nothing from him,” replied Raven ; “ I 
would trust him with my life. Your character 
is as secure in his hands as it is in mine.” 

Mr. Writall did not much approve of the idea 
of introducing a friends he felt fidgety for the 
moment, but on being reassured that his secret 
would be safe, he had just succeeded in calming 
his apprehensions as Uncle John entered. The 
very moment, however, he saw him, the ex- 
pression of his face was at all points peculiar. 
He recognized in him Whitely’s friend at a 
glance; but as there was no possibility of es- 
cape, he bridled- himself up, and facing the 
enemy like a rat in a corner, made up his mind 


> the worst. 

Uncle John bowed distantly as Raven intro- 
uced him, and wondered very naturally what 
ad brought him there. He had scarcely, how- 
ver, taken his seat when Raven proceeded to 
nlighten him on the subject with all possible 
ravity and effect. 

“This gentleman,” said he, “who is Mr. 
Vhitely’s legal adviser, has called to make a 
roposition to which I am inclined to accede: 
ot because I am desirous of taking the slightest 
dvantage of Mr. Whitely, but because I con- 
ider that man to be his friend who will induce 
im to consent to a private arrangement instead 
f foolishly having recourse to law. Mr. Writ- 
11 has offered to do this, and I am disposed to 
ccept his offer, conceiving it to be the best 
ossible course he can recommend his client to 

"ffncl’e John was surprised. He scarcely 
new what to make of it. He looked at Writall 
nd Raven alternately for' some few moments, 
nd then exclaimed, “ Why, what a shameless 
ian he must be who, while acting as the soli- 
itor for one party, betrays^ him by offering to 
met the views of the other! 

“ We are aware,” said Mr. Writall, “ that this 
; not a regular transaction. 

“A regular transaction ! Why you ought to 
e struck off the rolls ! 
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“Strike me off! Who's to do it I What can 
you prove ?” 

“Are you not rather hasty, my friend ?” ob- 
served Raven, addressing Uncle John. “This 
proceeding is dishonourable ; Writall knows it 
to be dishonourable, and were it calculated to 
injure Mr.Whitely.it should not have my coun- 
tenance ; but as it must tend to his good, don’t 
you think that it would be better to sanction it 
rather than induce him to resort to law, in which 
he must of necessity fail!” 

“ You don’t know that man,” said Uncle John; 
“ you don’t know what he is. Of course you are 
to pay him for this service!” 

“ He has offered to do it for a hundred pounds, 
which sum I have consented to give him.” 
“You have not yet done so, I hope !” 

“No, I have told him that I decidedly object 
to pay in advance.” 

“ Then he did want the hundred pounds down! 
Of course! — just what I expected.” 

“Did you, indeed!” said Writall, with a sneer. 
“Dear me, how very wonderful! So it was 
what you expected — eh! — was it!” 

“ Why, what a disreputable man you must 
be!” said Uncle John. “How disgraceful is 
your conduct! You have had the audacity to 
come here for the purpose of robbing this gen- 
tleman, when — ” 

“Roh, sir! — rob! What do you mean!” cried 
Writall, who finding that*it was now all over with 
him there, felt that the best thing he could do 
was to brazen it out. “ Do you mean to say that 
I wish to rob any man !” 

“ I do, distinctly,” returned Uncle John ; “you 
came here for the express purpose of getting a 
hundred pounds of Mr. Raven under the pre- 
tence of being Whitely’s solicitor, when you 
perfectly well know that you are not.” 

“ You are ”• (this was a very bad expres- 

sion). 

“You infamous man!” cried Uncle John, 
very indignantly; “how dare you apply such an 
epithet to me, when I never, to my knowledge, 
told a falsehood in my life ! I say again that 
you are not his solicitor. He never called upon 
you but once, and that was when he was ac- 
companied by me, and when you disgusted him 
by offering to procure false witnesses to prop 
up the case !” 

Again the gross epithet was applied by Mr. 
Writall, which made Uncle John look remark- 
ably red. 

“Did you go with Mr. Whitely to the house 
of ihis man!” inquired Raven. 

“I did, at his request, he being anxious to 
prove to me that his intentions were perfectly 
honourable and straightforward.” 

“Leave the house!” said Raven, pointing to 
the door. 

“ Leave the house !” echoed Writall. “ That 
is raiher a cool way of addressing a man.” 

“ Do you wish me to have you thrown into the 
street!” 

“That is still more cool! Thrown into the 
street ! Very rich ! I should like to see the fel- 
low that could do it!” 

“You bad man,” said Uncle John, rising. 
“Do you mean, sir, to leave the house quietly!” 
“ What if I don’t 1” 


“ Wh 5’ itl that case, you impudent 
must make you.” P ers on,( 

‘Make me! You make me’ ty’h 
about the most spicy thing I’ve heard V L» s 
‘You would soon beglad to retreat s' ■ 
Valentine were here.” * 

‘Your Valentine! Who’s she! Did she 
you any thing very inflaming on the fn„l Senii 
of February, eh!” Mrteentlj 

“My friend, ring the hell Now, sir d 


mean to leave the room!” 


you 


Writall placed himself firmly upon j 
of the table, and cried “No!— not umil T 
proper. What do you mean by tellin» li« 
me, you abominable old slanderer!”'’ a °° ul 

Uncle John was now excessively ruffled 
approached him more nearly. ’ 

“Touch me!” cried Writall, “only touch me' 

—lay so much as a finder upon me, and Tllo 
you a little law. Do it!— now here IamS* 

enough 


and near enough! — why don’t 
only wish you would.” 


you do it! ( 


“Now, sir, am I to summon the whole of m 
servants!” said Raven, as one of them entere/ ! 

“ Don’t distress yourself,” said Writall “t I- 
beg. I should be sorry to give a gentleman 0 
your refined feelings the slightest unnecessary 
trouble; hut if you think to intimidate me si? [ 
you are mistaken. I go, because and solely be- 
cause I have no wish to remain, but I am not" 
sir, a man to be intimidated !— of that you mav 
take your oath. Good morning to you , eentk 
men.' Privacy is your object! Oh, every thin» 
shall be kept strictly private ! The time will 
come, sir, when you will curse the dayonwhich ( 
you insulted me!” 

Mr. Writall then screwed his thick lips into - 
the best expression of superb contempt of which 
they were capable, and having frowned at them 1 

both with inimitable darkness, stuck his thumbs 
into the armholes of his waistcoat, and marched ' 
with a series of swings from the room. 

Uncle John now proceeded to describe the 1 
interview which he and Whitely had with Ihis : 
“limb” of the law, and concluded by stating that I 
he did not feel justified in entering before into 1 
this explanation, nor should he have felt justi- 1 
fled then, had not Whitely at length consented 
to a private arrangement. 

“Is that a fact!” exclaimed Raven, on heat- 1 
ing this. “ Is it a fact!” 

“ It is. I have just left him. He came to a 
decision this morning.” 


“I am very glad to hear it ! My friend, I owe I 
you much. — Well, how is it to be! What does 
he propose? What will he consent to?” 

“He has authorized me to say that he will | 
consent to receive the sum his properly realized, 
provided you will give him all such information 
as may lead to the recovery of his children.” 
Raven paused, but as it immediately struck 
him that he might betray the feeling by which 
that pause had been induced, he said, “ Well, 
my friend, and what did his property realize!” 

“ He cannot tell ! He says that of course yon 
know, as the sales were effected by you.” 

“ Effected by me ! — Why who could have told 
him this monstrous falsehood?” 

“ He received his information from a man 
who was formerly his servant.” 
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! ii And where is that scoundrel ! Where is he 
! 10 be found ?” 

, u'i’hjt Whitely is unable to tell. He saw him 
i tut once and desired him to call, hut he has not 
: T et done so. He told him distinctly that you — 
that is to say, he with -whom his wife eloped — 
soil the property and took the proceeds.” 

“1 should like to see that villain. Believe me, 
un-friend, it is a most groundless falsehood. I 
had nothing whatever to do with it : I knew 
Milling of it, as I hope for mercy 1 No, no ; I’m 
bad enough, it is true, but not quite so bad as 
that.” 

“Well, I thought that it was rather 

“Rather, sir! — But where were the title deeds 
at the time!” 

“In the hands of his solicitor.” 

“And where is that solicitor!” 

“He is dead.” 

“He was some such solicitor, I apprehend, 
as the one who has just left us. Besides, look 
at the absurdity of the thing! Is it likely that 
he or any other solicitor would have given those 
title deeds to me 1” 

“Why, when I come to look at it, T certainly 
must say that it does not appear to be probable. 

It never struck me before, and I am sure that 
it never struck Whitely. I’ll name the point to 
him: I have no doubt he’ll see it at once.” 

“I hope that he will, for I declare most so- 
lemnly that what I have stated is true. But. to I 
the point. What does he consider this property 
to have been worth 1” 

“About six thousand pounds.” 

“Very well. The sum I proposed then will 
cover the whole. I will give him that sum.” 

“He will not consent to receive more than 
the value of his property, I know.” 

“Then let it be thus settled. He shall have 
what he considers its value to have been.” 

“Well, then, the thing is arranged so far! — 
Now about the children.” 

“On that subject,” said Raven, “ he must not 
expect that I can give him the slightest infor- 
mation.” 

“Ah! That’s the grand point. That is the 
very thing about which he is most anxious. 
Can you give him no clue I The man whom he 
saw hinted that he could obtain information 
which might lead to their recovery ! If he can 
do so, what a pity it is he has not called, is it 
f ot -—Although I must sav that after what you 
have told me, I am inclined to believe that he 
Mows nothing of them.” 

“What sort of a man was this! Have you 
any idea!” 

“Not the slightest. Whitelv never described 
but I’ll get him to do so.” 

“I wish you would. I should like to know 

much.” 

1 hen,” said Uncle John, “the thing amounts 
o this: that you will send him a check for 
, 15 °n his giving you an undertaking that 
c will trouble you on the subject no more, and 
'at unhappily with respect to the children, you 
a " v" ^' Ve *^ e s *‘ghtest information.” 

‘ Vou see, my friend?’ said Raven, “it may 

su PP°sed that I ought to know all about 
em t but you are aware that the woman who 
proves unfaithful to her husband, seldom prides 
e rself much upon her fidelity to another.” 


“ Very true,” said Uncle John. “ Very true.” 
“The subject, of course, is painful for me to 
enter into; but I have stated enough for you to 
understand all.” 

“ I see, I see ! Well! You cannot do impossi- 
bilities, and therefore this must be no bar to an 
arrangement. I should have been far more 
pleased if you could have given this informa- 
tion, but as you cannot, why you cannot, and 
nothing more can be said. I’ll go back to him at 
once and explain all you have stated, for the 
sooner the thing is settled now the better, and 
as he is not an unreasonable man, I hope to !>q 
able to bring you his written undertaking in the 
course of the day.” 

“ Do so, my friend, and he shall at once have 
the check. I cannot sufiiciently express to 
you how much I feel obliged — ” 

“ Not a word, not a word,” said Uncle John, 
who then left in the full conviction that Raven’s 
answers had been ingenuous, although a man 
more prone to suspicion would have perceived 
that, as far as the children were concerned, 
those answers evinced studied prevarication. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

Explains a variety of matters of importance to 
the parties concerned. 

Lleweli.es, a few days after he accompanied 
Valentine to Ascot, relapsed into wretchedness; 
and as his appetite again most signally failed, 
he began to suspect that he was somewhat con- 
sumptive — a suspicion which was to a lament- 
able extent confirmed, on reading a highly 
popular work upon consumption, which induced 
him to feel the very symptoms described. 

Under these unhappy circumstances he took 
to writing poetry, and in the short space ol two 
days did really succeed in composing the burden 
of a song, which he sang aloud from morning 
till night for inspiration, thus — 

Peauliful peer, 

Peauuful peer, 

There’s no trink in Nature like peauiifut peer! 

But having miraculously accomplished the 
burden, he was utterly unable to do any more. 
The rhymes puzzled him frightfully. They 
wouldn’t come. Let him drink what he might, 
or pull his shirt collar down ever so low, he 
couldn’t get them; and hence, having gone 
through a whole quire of paper without any, 
even the most remote prospect of success, he 
gave the thing up in a fit ol despair, and took 
to beauing out Valentine’s mother. 

Nor was this at all amazing. He had no one 
else to go out with !— and certain it is that no 
one else could have appreciated his politeness 
more highly; for he had always been a most 
especial favourite of the widow: she had always 
esteemed him a well-behaved good-hearted crea- 
ture, and therefore did not at all disapprove 
of his practice of taking her about: in point of 
fact she rather liked it than not! And so did 
Valentine; and so did Louise; for although 
Louise loved the widow dearly, while Valentine 
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possessed a strong feeling of friendship for 
Llewellen, in the view of the lovers their pre- 
sence was not at all times agreeable, and more 
particularly now that Valentine, in order to 
raise the spirits of Louise, walked out with her 
daily. 

Now it happened that on the morning on 
which Writall had an interview with Raven, 
Llewellen and the widow went to see the indus- 
trious fleas, and they had no sooner started than 
Louise and Valentine left the house with the 
view of having their customary walk in the 
Park. On their way, however, the attention of 
Louise was attracted to the window of a linen 
draper’s shop, in which was displayed a pecu- 
liar style of shawl which she admired very 
much. 

“ Dear me,” she exclaimed, “ how exceeding- 
ly elegant 1 I should so like to look at it! — 
Would you mind going in with me?” 

“ Oh ! not at all,” replied Valentine, and they 
accordingly entered, and were instantly ad- 
dressed in the most obsequious style by an 
extraordinary individual, the business of whose 
valuable life seemed to consist in walking up 
and down the shop, with great presence of mind, 
placing chairs for those who entered, with in- 
finite grace, and calling “ Forward !” in a highly 
authoritative tone, and with an expression which 
obviously signified something. 

“ What can we have the pleasure?” said this 
remarkable being, addressing Louise with a 
most winning smile. 

Louise briefly explained, and when the ele- 
gant creature had placed her a chair with all 
the tranquil fascination at his command, he 
cried “Forward!” as if he had been addressing 
some dog that had had the unhappiness to in- 
troduce himself clandestinely among the silks. 

In an instant an exquisitely dressed young 
man — who had clearly been used to this style 
of address, for he did not throw any thing at the 
head of the individual, nor did he appear to 
think a very great deal about it — approached 
Louise with characteristic politeness, and hav- 
ing ascertained what it was she wished to see, 
he produced it with all imaginable alacrity, and 
displayed it to the best advantage possible. 

While Louise was listening to the voice of 
the charmer, who spake eloquently, blandly, 
and with much poetic feeling of the innumer- 
able beauties which peculiarly characterized 
this unparalleled article, Valentine was watch- 
ing the conduct of the individual who walked 
the shop, with some interest, for he had never 
before seen the tyrant and the slave by any one 
man so conspicuously developed. To those 
who entered he was the cringing, smirking eel- 
backed creature; but to all over whom he pre- 
sided, he was the tyrannous, scowling despotic 
bully : he would crawl and lick the dust from 
the feet of the former, and the next moment 
frown down and trample upon the latter. 

“ Allow me,” said he, addressing a customer 
who was leaving, “ allow me to have the hap- 
piness of sending that small parcel? I beg 
that you will. I will do so with infinite plea- 
sure !” 

The customer declined, and was bowed out 
with the utmost humility by the creature, who 
immediately walked up to him by whom she 


had been attended, and demanded to W 
he had not sold her a dress. ow 

“ The lady didn’t want one,” replied th 
man, and Valentine thought this a ve^ 0 ” 1 ^ 
reason, substantial, conclusive, and 
sound, but diametrically opposed to thy • * 
was the creature. “Not want one!” he 11 
as if no reason could have been more dea? 
rotten. “ Do I keep you to sell merely ^ 
people want ! Any fool, any idiot, can doth,!! 

I expect you to serve them with whattheyd . 
want, sir!— that, sir, is what I keep you f 0 °V> 
and he scowled with great ferocity at the d r 
quent, who never raised his eyes, but hav' 
rolled up some material that was before I!" 8 
walked silently away. ®' 

“ Why, what kind of men can these he” 
thought Valentine, “who thus endure the d’ 
grading tyranny of so pitiful a slave? jj a e ’ 
they neither soul nor sensei What can th'*. 
be made of? They seem to have been decent? 
educated ; they talk very well, although the! 
dress very absurdly, and have some of the i 
remarkable heads of hair tonsorial art everde 
signed ; but they cannot possess a particle of 
manly spirit, they cannot have the independent 
feelings of honest men, or they never could bear ! 
to be thus tyrannized over and treated like con- 
victs !” 

“ Why don’t you show the six quarters sir 
do you hear?” cried the creature, addressing 
one of his slaves, for he clearly conceived it to 
be much to his own interest to degrade his 

young men in the eyes of those whom they were 

serving. 

“ It strikes me that I must have a word with 
you,” thought Valentine, who was really dis. 
gusted with the fellow’s behaviour; and he had 
no sooner satisfied himself that the pursuit of 
such a course would not be at all incorrect, than 
throwing his voice behind him some distance 
he said, “ Who is that ridiculous person in the 
middle of the shop ?” 

The person alluded to turned with great 
promptitude and frowned. / idiculous person 
above all things in the world! He didn’t like it. 
In the spot from which the voice appeared to 
proceed there happened not to be a soul, which 
puzzled him a little, but he notwithstanding 
walked up the shop with great dignity, and 
glanced at each customer as he passed with 
suspicion. 

“ Is that the proprietor ?” inquired Valentine 
of the young man who was waiting upon Louise. 

“Yes, sir, one of them : that is Mr. Todd.” 

Valentine waited the return of Todd, whose 
nerves seemed seriously unsettled, and when 
he did return, he occupied his mind with tne 
adjustment of his neckerchief and hair, during 
the progress of his fingers through which latter 
ornament Valentine shouted “ Here, Todd!” 

Mr. Todd looked contemptuously round. 
The idea of being addressed as “Todd” struck 
him as being extremely vulgar. “Mr. Todd” 
would have commanded his immediate atten- 
tion, but it appeared to be a settled principle 
with him that plain “ Todd” should not. 

“ I say, Toddy, my boy ! how are you ?” cried 
Valentine; and Mr. Todd looked round again 
with an aspect of intense magnanimity. Whom 
could it possibly be ! There were but two 
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witlemen in the shop!— Valentine, whom of 
course he could not suspect, seeing that he was 
| close io his side, and another, who was perched 
upon a stool at the end. He therefore concluded 
lhat it must have been the gentleman on the 
j and conceiving that he might be some 
! person of importance, he approached him. But , 

■ no: that gentleman took not the slightest notice 
of his approach : nor did he appear to be a per- 
i son at all likely to address any man with any 
i indue familiarity. Besides, his voice was so 
strikingly different! — it could not have been 
him; and as such was the case, Mr. Todd at 
i once conceived the horrid notion that it must 
j have been one of the young men. 

“Who was that!” he demanded, with a 
! withering glance, and the young man addressed 
I declared promptly, upon his honour, he didn’t 
know. 

“Don’t tell me you don’t know,” said Mr. 

I Todd;“you must know — it was one of you !” 

I Again the young man, with considerable 
earnestness, protested his ignorance of the mat- 
ter, but Mr. Todd would not believe him, he was 
sure he did know, and having announced that 
be the delinquent whomsoever he might, he 
should “ start” on conviction, he returned to his 
station near the door. 

Valentine, assuming the voice of a female, 
now made a dead set at one of the slaves. 
"How dare you!” he exclaimed, “ you insolent ; 
fellow! I’ll tell Mr. Todd, sir, I’ll tell Mr. 
Todd!” and the voice was so loud and so shrill, 
that every eye was directed at once towards the 
spot from which it appeared to proceed. 

Mr. Todd was there in an instant, and looked 
right and left with indefatigable zeal, and per- 
spired at the idea of being able to make nothing 
! of it. He could perceive no lady in a rage! 

I They all appeared to be perfectly tranquil. 
What could be the meaning of it! It was quite 
clear to him that one of them had been insulted. 
Could she have been pacified on his approach ! 
In his view nothing could be more probable, 
and he therefore went round and inquired of 
them if any thing unpleasant had occurred, but 
as they all declared that nothing of the kind had, 
ke could not but deem it remarkably strange. 

"Did you not hear some lady complain of 
insolence ?” he inquired of one of the slaves, 
who having nothing else to do, was endeavour- 
ing to ascertain how long it was possible for a 
man to be smoothing a piece of coloured muslin. 

“Why,” replied the individual who was en- 
gaged in this experiment, “ it struck me that I 
did.” 

“Just give a look out then: there’s something 
Wong somewhere.” 

“Mr. Todd,” said Valentine, in an assumed 
voice, of course. 

“ W’ell, sir !” cried Todd, with great sharpness. 

“Mr. Todd,” repeated Valentine. 

“W’ell! what do you want!” 

“Have the goodness to step here for one mo- 
, Dent.” 

Mr. Todd marched to the point to wdiich the 
v< nce had been thrown, and said, “ Now, sir ! 
'' , hat is it!” to the first whom he approached, 
“'it as this person intimated boldly that he had 

® tt°t called, Mr. Todd very naturally wished to 
know who had. 


“Mr. Todd! — Mr. Todd! — Mr. Todd!” cried 
Valentine, in three distinct voices, and making 
them apparently proceed from three different 
points. 

“ What is the meaning of this!” cried Todd, 
on looking round, for he began to feel very in- 
dignant. “ Who called me!” 

“Mr. Todd,” repeated Valentine, in a very 
calm tone. 

“ Come here, sir, if you want me ! come 
here, I desire !” 

Valentine now introduced a very highly effect- 
ive laugh; indeed, so effective was it, that he 
was joined by almost every person present, to 
the utter annihilation of Mr. Todd’s tranquillity 
of spirit. 

“What are you laughing at, sir!” he de- 
manded of the slave who stood near him. 

“Nothing, sir, nothing,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“ Do you always laugh at nothing! I desire 
to know instantly why you were laughing!” 

“I don’t know, sir. I laughed because the 
-est laughed — for no other cause.” 

“ If you cannot conduct yourself properly, sir, 
you had better make out your account.” 

Here Valentine burst forth again, and was 
igain joined with spirit. The customers gave 
full swing to their mirth, having nothing what- 
ever to fear, but the people behind the counter 
laughed only at intervals: when the awful eye 
of Todd was upon them, each seemed to have 
his mouth quite full of a laugh, which was 
struggling to burst his lips asunder. 

In the midst of this general joy, Todd stood 
with a dignified frown. Why they were laugh- 
ing he could not pretend to tell, but as every 
eye seemed to be upon him, he was suddenly 
struck with an idea that they were actually 
laughing at him, and as in his judgment this 
could be possible only in the event of something 
being very wrong in his dress, he put it plainly 
to Mr. Jubbins, his partner, whether such were 
the fact, and although Mr. Jubbins declared 
solemnly that he could see nothing, so firmly 
had the idea taken possession of Todds soul 
that there must be of necessity something in- 
correct. that he quitted the shop with the air 
of a man quite resolved on having prompt 

satisfaction. , „ , „ , . - 

Mr. Jubbins now performed Todds duty of 
looking as fascinating as possible in the middle 
of the shop. He was a better lookmg fellow 
altogether than Todd, and, if possible, more 
highly dressed, but his manners were precisely 

“ You seem to be merry here, said Valen- 

tine, as Jubbins approached him. 

“ Yes very, very, very !” replied Mr. Jubbins. 
“ It’s a ’mystery to me : it passes my compre- 
hension altogether. I cannot make it out. It s 
excessively odd. By the by sir, we have just 
received fifty thousand pounds worth of superb 
cambric handkerchiefs, the immense superiority 
of which over the French is universally ac- 
knowledged, and which we are now selling at a 
sacrifice truly alarming. Allow me to have the 
pleasure of introducing them to your notice, 
Mr. Higginboltom, where are those handker- 
chiefs !” 

“ Which, sir !” 
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“Which I Have you lived all these years 
and ask me which 1 Why the P’ses Q’s of 


, sir! — Which should I mean!” 


This seemed to be conclusive, for Mr. Ilig- 
ginbottom immediately produced the P’ses Q’s, 
which Jubbins submitted to Valentine’s in- 
spection. 

“This, sir,” said he, “is the most elegant lot 
imaginable, and dirt cheap, sir! — two and 
eleven pence three farthings.” 

“They appear to be cheap,” said Valentine, 

“ but I am ignorant of the value of these things.” 
“The value, sir, is seven and nine. Had 
they been purchased in the regular way, sir, I 
couldn’t have sold one for less, but having picked 
the whole from a bankrupt’s stock, we are ena- 
bled to put them in frightfully low. The size, 
sir, is alarming for the price, while the texture 
is magnificently delicate! — Allow me to say a 
dozen!” 

“ I have plenty at present,” said Valentine. 
“Were you to purchase them to pul by, sir, 
they would pay you good interest for your mo- 
ney.” 

“I have not a doubt of its being a splendid 
investment,” said Valentine, “but unhappily at 
present my capital is tied up.” 

Mr. Jubbins smiled sweetly, and said, “But, 
upon honour, I hold this to he an opportunity 
which seldom presents itself: in point of fact I 
don’t know that we are not running counter to 
our interest in pushing them; but let me say a 
dozen! Hulf a dozen! I assure you they are 
an article seldom to be met with. It is a sacri- 
fice of upwards of seventy per cent., which is 
very distressing.” 

“So it is: so it is:” said Valentine. “Did 
the person of whom you bought them fail for 
much!” 

“ About forty thousand pounds.” 

“That is rather a large sum for a man to fail 
for, especially as he had about fifty thousand 
pounds worth ofcambric handkerchiefs in stock. 
What do you suppose the value of the entire 
stock to have been when he failed!” 

“ Why,” replied Mr. Jubbins, who did feel a 
little confused, for he happened to remember 
that he had purchased the fifty thousand pounds’ 
worth, “I scarcely can tell. It is difficult to form 
a judgment, very difficult, very.” 

“Of course he will be able to pay a very de- 
cent dividend!” 

“Yes, a very fair dividend, I should say. I’ve 
no doubt of it, very. — Then you’ll not allow me 
to tempt you with a dozen!” 

“No, I think not to-day.” 

“Any thing in Irish linens or gloves of any 
kind!” 

“No, they never allow me to purchase those 
things: they imagine I am not to be trusted.” 
Again Jubbins smiled; but as he understood 
the state of the case precisely, he said nothing 
more about the matter. 

“ Well, now I have indeed tried your patience,” 
said Louise. “Dear me, what a quantity of 
things I have purchased ! . There now,” she 
added, addressing the clever creature by whom 
she had been tempted to spend twenty pounds, 
although she had no idea of purchasing any 
thing but the shawl, “you must show me nothing 
more : you really must not, indeed.” 


“ Has the lady seen those satins, sir’” inn,,- , 
Mr. Jubbins, with a scowl. ' qmre d 

“ I cannot look at any thing else,” said I l0 
“ no ! let me have my bill as soon as 


t'Ouis e . 


with the parcel, a^ttme 


or you can send it 
after four.” 

Louise then presented her card ; and afim- i 
*" ’hat she was sure .halt 


serving to Valentine 

had lost all patience, they were bowed out 
the shop ffiost gracefully by Mr. Jubbins, wh° 
notwithstanding all the young man had done 
was exceedingly angry with him, because he 
had not introduced “those satins.” 

“What singular creatures they are!” oh. 
served Valentine, on leaving the shop. 

“They are, indeed,” returned Louise; “and 
their politeness is so excessive, that you p os ; 
tively feel yourself in a measure bound to p ur '. 
chase the things they introduce to you, whether 
ally want them or not.” 


you really ' 

“But while admiring their politeness, did you i 

notice the brutal conduct of those tyrannous 
slave-driving dogs, their employers!” 

“ Oh yes ! that is generally conspicuous. But 
what I object to most is, their interference with 
him who is serving me. That is very annoyin'* 
and whenever it occurs, I have done; no man 
ter how many articles 1 may want, I take those 
which I have purchased, but will have nothin^ 
more.” 

They now proceeded to the Park, and had a 
most delightful walk ; and while sitting beneath 
their favourite tree, Llewellen and the widow 
unexpectedly approached them. 

“ Hur knew we shoot fint them,” cried 
Llewellen; “titn’t hur tell you they were sure 
tope here! Oh, Louey! such peautiful fleas! 
Trest, ant armt, ant mountet on horse-pack like 
Christians. Oh! too co ant see ’em apoveall 
things in the worlt!” 

“ What sort of horses are they!” inquired 
Valentine. “ Fine cattle, Fred!” 

“ Horses! Fleas ! — every horse is a flea, look 
you, prilled ant sattled ant all !” 

“We must go and see these warriors on flea- 
back !” said Valentine to Louise. 

“ Do, by all means, my love,” said the widow; 
“they are wonderful creatures! — such active, 
intelligent little dears. I’m quite in love with 
them really ! Do go there this evening: I should 
so like to see them again.” 

“This evening!” said Llewellen, looking 
archly at the widow ; “ have you forgotten your 
engagement this evening!” 

“The promenade concerts !” cried the widow; 
“dear me, how very stupid! Oh! is not that 
kind of Mr. Llewellen! He is going to take me 
to the promenade concerts !’’ 

“Upon my life ! Master Fred,” observed Va- 
lentine, “if you continue to go on in this way 
winning the heart of my mother, I shall feel 
myself bound to demand an explanation of your 
intentions !” 

The widow blushed, and patted Valentine 
playfully on the cheek, and Llewellen informed 
him that all had been settled, and that he was 
therefore quite ready to explain, which was very 
agreeable and highly enjoyed. 

“At all events,” said Valentine, addressing 
Louise, “it will be our duty to accompany them 
to the concert this evening.” 
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r , “Too co, py all means !” said Llewellen, and 
1 as this invitation was backed by the widow 
! strongly, it was decided that they should all go 

LJgetli er . 

While they were thus happily engaged. Uncle 
John was endeavouring to prevail upon Whitely 
- ioallow the assumed impossibility of Raven giv- 
t .fog the required information about the children, 

, to form no barrier to an immediate settlement. 
v hJHe had already succeeded in convincing him 
that Raven had had nothing to do with his pro- 
! | perty; but he found it extremely difficult to in- 
duce him to believe that he knew nothing what- 
ever of his children. 

“The only thing,” urged Whitely, “ which 
3r . tends to justify such a belief is the assumed 
V fact, that she became so abandoned as to leave 
1|: ;even him for another; but even in that case it 
seems scarcely probable that being lost, as she 
must have been, to every sense of decency, as 
well as to every proper feeling, that she would 
have taken the children with her.” 

“Why, I don’t know that,” said Uncle John. 
[r “ It is very clear to me that her affection for 
those children was very strong: my firm im- 
, pression is, that had it not been, she would not 
have clung to them so tenaciously when she left 
st you; and as it is but natural to suppose that, as 

1 they grew older and more engaging, the strength 
' of that affection increased, I am inclined to be- 

2 lieve it to be extremely probable that she did 
|, take them with her; for clearly if her affection 
, for them did thus increase, she would have 

been less disposed to part with them then than 
j before.” 

( “Very true; very true; but this is merely 
I assumption.” 

“I grant it; but it is a very natural assump- 
1 lion. Besides, what motive could he possibly 
have in withholding this information, if he 
really possessed the power to give it ? Upon 
my life, I cannot conceive what motive he could 
have! He can scarcely be supposed to have 
oared much about them, and if he had provided 
for them, he would surely be proud to let you 
know it, in order that you might not deem him 
quite so depraved as you do. But even assum- 
ing that he could give you such information as 
might lead to their recovery', his refusal to do 
so ought not to prevent an immediate arrange- 
ment, at least in so far as pecuniary matters 
are concerned ; but feeling as I do, quite con- 
vinced that he is utterly unable to do so, I can- 
not see why you should hesitate fora moment.” 

“Well, my friend, if I give him an under- 
taking to annoy him, as he terms it, no more, it 
must be with this proviso, that if I should at 
any time discover that he absolutely does know 
"'here they are to be found, I am not to be pre- 
cluded from demanding of him such informa- 
tion as may be essential to their being re- 
stored.” 

“Most decidedly. You will still have the 
fight to do so. I look at the spirit of this ar- 
rangement. You agree to it on the assumption 
that he does not know where the children are : 
should you at anv time discover that he does, 
your right, with reference to them will, of course, 
stand the same as if no such arrangement had 
been made.” 

“ Very well. Let this be, on all hands, dis- 


tinctly understood, and I am ready to sign the 
undertaking.” 

Uncle John now opened his desk, and they 
began to draw out an agreement, but how to in- 
troduce the proviso, without leading Raven to 
suppose that they believed him to have told a 
direct falsehood, was a task which puzzled them 
exceedingly. In the first place they drew up a 
“ sketch ” — which of itself would have done 
very well — and then their labour commenced ; 
but they stuck to it zealously, amending and 
erasing, until their interlineations stood per- 
fectly unincumbered by a single word of the 
original, when, on being summoned to dinner, 
they left it thus, to be tackled again when they 
had done. 

Whitely was by no means scrupulous about 
the matter: he was an advocate for its being 
done as plainly as possible; but Uncle John, 
judging from the sensitive character of his own 
feelings, contended for the correctness of its 
being done with so much delicacy, that while it 
had the force of a law, not a word should be in- 
troduced at all calculated to inflict the slightest 
wound upon the feelings of him whom it bound. 

On this, as on all other occasions, Whitely 
wished to meet the views of Uncle John, and 
immediately after dinner they again set to work, 
and did eventually succeed in accomplishing 
their task in every point to their entire satisfac- 
tion. Two fair copies were then drawn up, 
and when both had been signed by Whitely, 
Uncle John left in order to obtain the signature 
of Raven. 

The party which had been formed in the morn- 
ing for the concert, prepared to start soon after 
dinner, and Uncle John happened to arrive in 
great spirits at the moment they were about to 
leave the house. 

“Any news!” inquired Valentine. 

“Yes, my boy; good news; come here,” said 
Uncle John, taking his arm and leading him into 
the parlour. 

“Please let me come, tool” said Louise. 

“ May she come, Val 1 Well 1 yes you may. 
But I mean to set a price upon the information 
I have to impart. I intend to have a kiss for it. 

“Oh! that you shall. I will pay you with 
pleasure! What is it!” 

“All’s settled!” exclaimed Uncle John; “all’s 
settled.” 

“Bless you !” cried Louise. “You deserve 
two for that. But are you sure!— quite!” 

“I have the agreement now in my pocket, 
with Whitely’s signature attached.” 

“ Well this is indeed great news. Oh ! I feel 
so delighted 1” 

“Of course,” said Valentine, “Mr. Raven 
knows nothing of it yet.” 

“ He expects it, and I have come as soon as 
possible to put an end to his suspense. But 
where are you all going!” 

“To the promenade concert.” 

“ Very well, let your minds be at ease. Now, 
be happy both of you: there, run away. I must 
be detained no longer.” 

Valentine and Louise shook him warmly by 
the hand, and having kissed each other fervently, 
they rejoined the widow and Llewellen, and pro- 
ceeded to the theatre in which the concerts were 
held. 
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As they entered one of the boxes the first 
piece was being performed, and the action of 
the conductor was so striking, that he riveted 
their attention at once. He was a small man 
and singularly thin: his cheeks were hollow, 
but his eyes were full, and while at certain forte 
passages they appeared to be anxious to start 
from their sockets, he closed them at each 
piano phrase, with the view of conveying to the 
performers an idea of how mild were the moon- 
beams contrasted with thunder. The perform- 
ers, however, seemed not to take the slightest 
notice of his eloquent gestures, for they worked 
away like blacksmiths, with their eyes fixed 
firmly upon the music, with the single exception 
of the individual who did the drums; and even 
he, having thirty or forty bars’ rest, seemed to 
be counting his one two three four, two two three 
four, three two three four, up, with extreme depth 
of thought. 

Having sufficiently admired the poetic action 
of the conductor — who, had the whole of the in 
struments been mute, could have rendered the 
thing, by virtue of his pantomime, effective, so 
distinctly and so delicately was each phrase 
expressed — the happy party left their box for 
the promenade. 

The place was crowded, but to the majority 
the music was but a secondary consideration, 
which indeed is invariably the case in England, 
and speculators generally would do well to 
understand that patronage here is extended, not 
in proportion to the excellence of an entertain- 
ment, but precisely in proportion to the facili- 
ties which it affords for the display of wealth, 
fashion, and beauty. 

On this occasion the display of these three 
attractive articles was in a measure magnifi- 
cent, but if any one could be said to surpass the 
others, it was fashion. The dresses, both of the 
ladies and of the gentlemen, had been made in 
conformity with the most extraordinary concep- 
tions, while the hair was so arranged — if an 
arrangement, as far as the gentlemen were con- 
cerned, it could be called — that it covered the 
ears as completely as if, at that particular period 
of British history, it had been no uncommon 
thing for those useful and ornamental organs to 
be nailed, for political offences, to posts. 

As the space behind the orchestra was the 
only spot which could be promenaded with 
comfort, thither Valentine and Louise repaired, 
and walked for some time in silence, but with 
feelings of pleasure, listening attentively to the 
various pieces which were admirably per- 
formed, and which seemed to inspire general 
delight. 

“Valentine,” said Louise, at length, “why 
are you so silent 1” 

“I apprehend it is because I am so happy !” 

“Are you happy 1 Well, so am I: very, very 
happy: I could cry I am so happy. And I shall 
cry, I am sure of it, unless you make me laugh. 
Now do, there's a dear, put some poor unfortu- 
nate person in a fever. You will, to please me, 
will you not!” 

“Oh! I had better astonish the whole house 
at once!” 

“But you must not startle me! You know 
that is a thing which is perfectly understood.” 

“ Of course ! I am sure you will be an excel- 


lent wife, Louise: you are so fond oflor.tr 
home! But listen.” 
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another, most dexteriously, into the chandehe i 
This of course produced several rounds o r ' 
plause, and the demand for an encore was un 


ap. 


versal ; but the conductor stood struck with 
amazement: he could not even guess what t 
could mean, and his first impulse was to send 
round to the various parts of the house from 
which the sounds had apparently proceeded 

ip iripxtr rtf cottincr hie foon r, „ • _ . > 


with the view of setting his face against eve 


echo save the one which he himself had 


I estab- 


lished. On turning the matter again over in 
his mind, however, he could not — as the thin° 
was effective and had brought down thunders 
of applause — see why it should not be repeated 
He therefore gave the usual signal, and the 
band recommenced, and when he came to the 
echo, he listened with a peculiar expression for 
the invisible auxiliaries; but what was his dis. 
may when Valentine, instead of following the 
established orthodox echo, introduced, in various 
parts of the house, snatches of popular tunes 
and thus produced fits of laughter! “Ha!" 
said he gutlurally, grinning like a griffin in great 
anguish, and holding his ear= as if a couple of 
wasps had introduced themselves clandestinely 
therein — “Perdu/" whereupon the whole house 
was in a roar. 

“Bravo! bravo!” shouted the audience. “En- 


core! encore! encore!” 

“ Not if I know it,” the conductor seemed to I 
say confidentially to himself, for he looked very 
droll, and almost buried his head between his 
shoulders; but although his indisposition tore- 
peat the thing was manifest; although it was evi- 
dent generally that he wished to intimate that he 
had had no hand in the matter, the enlightened 
audience still continued to demand an encore, 
which, to his own private feelings, was very 
afflicting. He sent an emissary up to the slips, I 
and another into the upper tier of boxes; and 
while he planted sundry confidential fiddlers as 
spies upon the dress circle, he himself strained 
his eyes with the bright and lovely hope of dis- 
covering one of the individuals among the mul- 
titude of promenaders. In this he-was, however, 
unsuccessful ; and as the audience still remorse- 
lessly demanded an encore, he did, in his ex- 
tremity, shake his head with much significance, 
and having given the signal, the band made a 
dash at the next piece. 

This silenced the majority at once, and they 
would with due patience have waited for a repe- 
tition of the novel echo, had not the minority, 
who, having somewhat more refined and ex- 
perienced ears, on perceiving that this was not 
the same piece, shouted “No, no! — Encore! 
encore — No, no, no, no !” which had the effect 


of inducing the whole house to join them. 

The band notwithstanding kept on. The 
conductor was firm. He would have no more i 
ad libitum echoes : he had already had quite \ 
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.(oughof them , and hence resolved within his 
,n mind that, come what might, he would go 
"ferougli the piece then in hand as completely as 

t nothing whatever had happened. 

'flic audience, fortunately for him, were in an 
cellent humour: they had enjoyed the echoes 
much. and that they did wish to have them again 
isalact which ought not to be disputed, but 
then they saw the distress of the conductor, 
rto was an accomplished, and withal a very 
amiable man, they pitied him as an individual, 
jud soon became calm. 

“Dear me!” said Louise, when the storm had 
subsided, “how very, very cleverly that was 
done, lo be sure! Poor man! — what odd faces 
ke made !” 

“They were rather droll,” said Valentine. 
‘I wonder what he thinks of it. I should like 
» know his strictly secret feelings upon the 

point.” 

The band ceased: the first part was concluded, 
and shortly after, a small thin man, in an old 
lit, came close to the spot with several persons 
thorn lie knew. He seemed powerfully excited, 
snd looked very fierce, and said in answer to a 
question which touched upon the echo, “Sure, I 
sail give you live pounce with great pleasir for 
to disco v are sem tarn peple.” 

“They ought,” said one of his friends, “ to 
lave their instruments taken from them and 
broken about their heads.” 

“Instrumence ! — say vos ton wisout instu- 
mencc! Say teed him wis sare mouse, and pe 
lam!'’ 

This caused Louise to laugh so immoderately, 
that Valentine was compelled to remove her 
horn the spot, and when the conductor had 
given sufficient vent to those feelings of indig- 
nation which were plainly effervescing within 
Itim, he gave one desperate shrug, which seemed 
perfectly conclusive, and then left the inquiring 
•roup to cool himself with an ice. 

“My poy,” said Llewellen, on coming up with 
be widow, after a very long absence, “ Teet 
foil hear that wonterful echo?” 

“The whole house heard it, I apprehended,” 
epled Valentine. “There is a numerous family 
if the Echoes it appears. They are all relatives, 
fott will remember, of your invisible wife.” 

“His invisible wife!” cried the widow; “has 
fit. Llewellen an invisible wife I” 

“Yes, the mother of the whole family. She 
ucame enamoured of him in the garden, and 
tould have him.” 

The widow, who now saw it all, exclaimed, 
Gracious, 'my dear, and was that really you?” 
Louise instantly pjaced her finger upon her 
T s lo enjoin silence; hut Llewellen, who was 
truck with the singularity of the question, had 
v ^ry strong desire to know what it meant. 

“ There is some creat secret apout this, — some 
Jtraortinary secret. — Too tell me phot it is 1 — 
'less your soul, too 1 — Inteet hur shoot like to pe 
3 h, cootness knows it!” 

“ What secret do you allude tol” inquired the 
ridow, 

“Hur ton’t know inteet then; putt ” 

f “ This is not a place for telling secrets,” said 
'dentine. "Come, come, let us go in and have 
emc refreshment.” 

“Apove all things in the worlt!" cried Lle- 


wellen. “Oh! that is the pusiness. — Phot have 
they cot’” 

“ We shall see by the carte,” said Valen- 
tine. 

“ Well, my poy, you order all : hur’m font, 
you know, of any thing in the worlt.” 

“Order ices," whispered Louise, “and let us 
see how Fred will like them. We have had 
none at home since he came up, and I don’t 
think they ever gave him any in Wales.” 

Ices were accordingly ordered : and when 
Llewellen took his, he looked at it for some time 
studiously. 

“It’s a mighty little trille,” said he, at length. 
“Coolness knows it.” And having taken the 
whole of it up with the spoon, he put it bodily 
into his mouth. It was, however, no sooner in 
than out. He shuddered, and dropped it without 
a second thought. 

“Is it too hot for you I” said Valentine, 
gravely, although Louise and the widow were 
convulsed. 

“ Hot!” cried Llewellen. "It makes me shiver 
to think of it! — Cruet cold! — My whole potty’s 
freezing, look you ! — Ant my teeth ! — Oh !” 

“ Did you never have an ice before I” 

“No, never, — coolness knows: ant hur never 
wish to have one again ” 

“ Well, what will you have?” 

“Any thing in the whole worlt putt that.” 

“ Well, as I have been so unfortunate, I must 
leave you now to order for yourself. — There is 
the gacpo/i.” 

“Phot’s his name?” inquired Llewellen. 

“ Upon my word I don’t know. — You had 
better call ‘ Waiter.’ ” 

Llewellen did so; and a foreign individual, 
whose mind seemed to he intently fixed upon 
something, approached him. 

“ Waiter,” said Llewellen, in a confidential 
tone," have you cot any peer?” 

The foreign individual dropped his head upon 
his right shoulder, and shrugged up his left, but 
said nothing. 

“Not coot?” said Llewellen, who misunder- 
stood altogether what the action of the French- 
man was designed to convey. “Is it not coot 
in pottles?” 

The Frenchman employed the same gesture 
as before, with this addition: he extended his 
chin, which was naturally a long one, and looked 
most intensely mysterious. 

“This is a very honest fellow,” thought Lle- 
wellen. “It isn’t often one meets with a man 
who will refuse to sell an article which is not 
quite the thing to a stranger.— Well,” said he, 
“never mint. — You’re a coot follow to lell me, 
for hur hate pat peer apove all things in the 
worlt; putt let me have some pranty-and water, 
look you ; warm.” 

The Frenchman again gave a national shrug. 
“Phot!” said Llewellen, “ is that pat too? — 
Cootness knows it!” 

“ Ve sal vas, monsieur,” said the waiter, who 
prided himself especially upon the purity of his 
English. “ Ve sail nevere is eau de vie non 
monsieur.” 

“Phot to you say ?” inquired Llewellen, as 
Valentine, Louise, and the widow were laugh- 
ing convulsively. “Come, let’s have it at once.” 
“ Mais I sal vos non comprendre a tall vous.” 
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“Yes,” said Llewellen, “ hur’ll pe poum it’s 
all right, olt poy, so you’d petter run away, 
now, ant fetch it.” And as he wared his hand 
precisely as if he wished him to be off, the 
puzzled Frenchman took the hint at once, and 
started. 

« Well,” said Llewellen, addressing Valentine, 
“I shall pe all right at last.” 

“ What have you ordered!” 

“Some peautiful pranty-ant-water, look you! 
and cootness knows it 1” 

“He’ll bring you no brandy-and-water.” 
“Inteet, then hur’ll wring his plesset neck, if 
he ton’t.” 

“If he brings you any thing, he’ll bring you 
an ice.” 

“An ice! — Oh! it freezes my pint!” 

“If he don’t bring you that, he’ll bring no- 
thing.” 

“ Phy, hur ortert it, look you !” 

“And he told you, as plainly as he could, that 
they hadn’t got it; and you sent him away.” 

“ Oh, hur’ll see apout that,” said Llewellen. 
“ Here, waiter !” 

“ Garfon !” cried Valentine, throwing his voice 
a short distance from him.” 

“ Oui, monsieur.” 

“ Gargon !— Gallon !— Gar§on !” cried Valen- 
tine, at appropriate intervals, and in three dis- 
tinct tones. 

“ Oui, monsieur, oui !” cried the Frenchman, 
who seemed in some measure perplexed. 

“ If hur ton’t make an effort, my poy,” said 
Llewellen, “hur shall not, hur see, pe aple to 
get any thing, look you! — Phot am hur to 
orter 1” 

“ Why, as you want something warm, ask 
him why he has not brought the glace. Tell 
him you want a glace, distinctly, and then he’ll 
understand you.” 

“There’s a coot fellow!” said Llewellen. 
“Now! waiter! 

“ Oui, monsieur!” 

“Come, come, you have not brought my 
glass ; — There, never mind making those faces : 
— hur prefer pranty-ant-water; put pring me a 
glass of any thing, no matter what, if it’s putt 
a coot gjass.” 

The Frenchman bowed, and looked as if he 
saw his way now pretty clearly, which rather 
delighted Llewellen, who, when he had left, 
said : “ Well, hur huve mate him unterstant me 
at last.” 

“I’m glad of it,” said Valentine. “But if he 
should make a mistake, you had belter tell him 
what you mean in Welsh.” 

The Frenchman now returned with a straw- 
berry ice, which he presented with charac- 
teristic grace to Llewellen. Llewellen looked 
at it!— he knew what it was in a moment! — 
and then he looked at the Frenchman. His 
blood was a little up: he felt indeed very angry, 
and proceeded to explain, with due severity of 
aspect, the precise state of his feelings in Welsh 
to the Frenchman, who was perfectly amazed, 
and on perceiving that Llewellen was very in- 
dignant, he let loose in French, and thus made 
a duet of it, which was interesting, because 
highly calculated to bring about a good under- 
standing between them. 

Valentine, however, when he fancied that the 


thing had gone quite far enough— for Llewpti 
was turning very red. while the French e " 
grinning and gnashing his teeth fierce 
"ted “ Garqon ! — garjon ! — gar^on 


turning 

was 

shouted “ iiar§on ! — ga^on 
the Frenchman, hearing himself thus* imn^ 
lively called, screwed up his lips, and whh^' 
ferocious look of scorn, left the spot much 3 
cited. “ cs- 
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you ever, in all your porn tays’' SJ , 
Llewellen, “hear any potty chatter like 3 
little wretch !” 
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“I was afraid you would come to bln®,» 
said Valentine. 

“Plows! hur coot eat him, cootness knows 

“You are always getting into some scrape” 
said Louise. " 1 

“Well, Louey, it wasn’t my fault. Ph en 
fellow prings an ice for warm brandy-and-waier 
it’s enough to make a man’s plut poil.” 
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It is indeed,” and she 
looked at the carte, and then consulted a female 
attendant, and in a short time some punch A fo |i<i’ 
Rornaine, was produced, which she presented to 
Llewellen, who, having tasted it, was in ecstasies 

and called her an angel. 
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“Now,” said Valentine, when Llewellen had 
finished his punch, which he indeed highly 
relished, “a little more music, and then wil 
return.” 

Llewellen, who was blessed with a most 
happy disposition, had now forgotten all his 
troubles, and on their return to the body of the 
theatre, he chatted and laughed in the merriest 
mood, and enjoyed the scene much more than 
any other person present. The pleasure which 
Louise felt was probably of itself not less pure, 
but its brightness was occasionally dimmed by 
thought, which was perfectly absent from the 
mind of Llewellen. Could she hope to be al- 
ways as happy! Should she always experience 
in Valentine’s society the same degree of plea- 
sure ! Would he always be the same kind, 
good, dear creature — always as anxious to in- 
spire her with delight! These were questions 
which would suggest themselves constantly; 
for although she had no reason to suppose that 
he would ever change ; although she tried on 
all occasions to repudiate the notion; she was 
still apprehensive, because, and solely because, 
she neither knew nor could conceive more per- 
fect pleasure than that which she in variably ex- 
perienced when with him. Her fears on this 
subject, however, were vain. Valentine was 
always himself. He never thought of assuming 
another character: he never desired to make 
himself appear to be that which he really was 
not. This, of course, it was impossible for her 
to know; and as she thought on the subject most 
when she felt most happy, she, on this occasion, 
while clinging fondly to him, gazed occasionally 
upon him with an aspect of sadness. 

“ My poor girl,” said he, “are you fatigued!" 

“Oh, no; not at all.” 

“ You look so sad !” 

“I am so happy,” said Louise, and as she 
spoke, a tear glistened in her eye. 

They now went in search of Llewellen anil 
the widow, who were perfectly certain to go 
astray the very moment the attention of V atari 
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Wdlljine happened to be directed to some other 
-bniLil quarter, and having eventually discovered them 
:el|J engaged in a close examination of certain plants 
wh which were placed round a fountain, Valentine 
iptr pve them the word of command, and they 
riihj followed him and Louise out with all due obedi- 
'h t 1 ence. 

They then entered a coach, and at once pro- 
l seeded home, and it may be said, that no party 
lii wasevermore happy. They were on the highest 
possible terms with themselves and each other, 
and it is not quite certain that both Louise and 
the widow did not, on their way home, shed tears 
of joy. 

The very moment they arrived at the house, 
ipe, Louise, as usual, inquired for her father, and on 
being informed that he was still where she had 
left him, and that it was supposed that he was 
ataj asleep, as they had heard nothing of him for 
more than two hours, she ran up at once to his 
ip room, and as on reaching the door she heard 
ill Joseph, the porter, say, in a loud and threatening 
it voice, “ I’ll not go for a shilling less : and if you 
don’t give me that, I’ll blow up the whole 
affair! — she, without the slightest ceremonv, 
entered the room, and was struck with amaze- 
ment on finding him seated at the table with her 
:: father. 

; “Hush !” whispered Raven, the moment she 
appeared. 

“How dare you, sir, thus address your mas- 
ter!” cried Louise. 

i: “Mind your own business, Miss!” said the 

li felloff ; “Master ’ll mind his’n, and I’ll mind 
? mine.” 

“Lou insolent man! how dare you speak to 
me? Leave the room, sir, I desire !” 

The fellow did leave the room; but with a 
swer, which, to Raven, was one of great signi- 
ficance. 

“ M hy, papa, why do you allow yourself to 
fie thus insulted by one of your own servants?” 
cried Louise. 

My dear child !” said Raven, “ do not distress 
Mttrself. I shall soon, very, very soon get rid 
of him now !” 

But how dare he presume even to sit in your 
presence! Father! have you any thing to fear 
from that man ?” 

“Any thing to fear from him, my child ?” 

If not, why keep him in the house ? If he 
'new of that which is now no longer a secret, 
and kept it faithfully, reward him; but do not 
anew him to remain.” 

child, have 1 not said that I am about to 
8~t rid of him! But whv do you imagine that 
he knew of that secret?”' 

Recause he was continually boasting of the 
power he had over you : nay, he boasts that you 
ar c m his power now !” 

Indeed ! to whom does he make that boast ?” 
th lo , t * le servan ?s. He is constantly telling 
,i ei ? ,aat Be could command the best place in 
...otise ; that he could force you to do any 
mg (or fii m h e pleased, and that, to use his 
'' expression, he has you under his thumb.” 
ha r| aVen P resse d Bis lips and breathed very 
• r .and having drawn Louise closely to him, 
„ s ® d Ber with much warmth. 
mi Uear P a P a ” s he continued, “ tell me, pray 
1 me > what mystery is this ?” 


“Mystery? What mystery, my child V 
“I (ear that there is more than has yet trans- 
pired, and if so, do disclose it; but if there be 
not, I do beg of you, Hither, to discharge that 
man, for there is in him something which, while 
I look at him, I feel that T have reason to fear.” 
“ Fear nothing, my child. You are correct in 
supposing that he knew my secret; he did know 
it ; he knew it from the first; had it not been so 
I never should have kept about the house so 
pernicious a scoundrel. But you have nothing 
to fear from him now.” 

Have you, papa? you will not object to 
answer me the question. Is there no other 
secret ? Has all been explained ? Has that 
man the power to make known any circum- 
stance you are anxious to keep unknown?” 
“My good child,” said Raven, “you’shall 
know all anon. He shall quit the house to- 
morrow. Go, my girl : go, there leave me. But, 
Louise, not a word of this to Valentine ! You 
will promise me that?” 

Louise did so and kissed him ; hut she left 
with a heavy heart, and a mind teeming with 
fresh apprehensions. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

Goodman quits the scene forever. 

Uscoxscious of all that had occurred between 
Louise and her father during their interview, 
Valentine in due time left for the night. He 
did indeed perceive, on her return to him, that 
she was agitated; nay, he perceived that she 
had been in tears; but as she frequently wept 
for joy, and as, since her father’s secret had 
been proclaimed, her smile had always been 
seen through a soft veil of sadness, her appear- 
ance failed to make a deep impression; and, 
therefore, after having playfully delivered a 
lecture on the physical operation of tears upon 
beauty, he gave his sweet pupil the preliminary 
kiss, when as usual, at lingering intervals, they 
twenty times reiterated — as if they had really 
become enamoured of the words — “Goodnight.” 

As in the early part of the evening Uncle 
John had explained to him that Whitely had 
consented to a private arrangement, Valentine 
hastened home, being anxious to ascertain if 
that which formed the only bar to his imme- 
diate union with Louise had been entirely re- 
moved. 

A mournful scene, however, awaited his 
arrival : poor Goodman was dying. 

He had been tempted by that fallacious 
strength which declining nature, struggling to 
the last, seldom indeed fails to summon on the 
near approach of death, to make an effort to 
walk across the chamber; but no sooner had 
that effort been made, than he sank upon the 
floor in a state of absolute exhaustion. This 
occurred about an hour before Valentine arrived ; 
and as, immediately on his arrival, he was 
informed of the fact, he proceeded at once to his 
good old friend’s room, in which, besides the 
attendants, were Uncle John and the physician. 
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As he entered Goodman smiled; his appear- 
ance seemed to cheer him. He took his hand, 
and pressed it feebly, but with earnestness, and 
kissed it. 

There is before the eyes of men on the brink 
of dissolution, aglassy film which death imparts, 
that they may have a brief prospect of eternity, 
when some behold the angels of light, while 
others have the demons of darkness before them. 
This film then glazed the eyes of Goodman ; but 
his spirit was calm, and his look serene; resig- 
nation was seated on his brow; death had no 
terrors for him. 

Having gazed for a few moments at Valen- 
tine with an expression of pleasure, a slight 
cloud seemed suddenly to pass over his counte- 
nance, and he looked round the chamber, and 
then gently drew Valentine nearer, when whis- 
pering in his ear, he said, “My brother: I should 
like to see my brother: do you not think that he 
would come to me now?” 

“He would be but too happy,” said Valentine. 
“ I will go to him instantly.” 

“ Do, my dear boy ; Heaven bless you 1 Tell 
him I am anxious to say farewell; but haste, 
for I feel that my hour is come.” 

Valentine again pressed his hand, and left 
the room, and then proceeded without delay to 
Walter’s residence, in the full conviction that 
fraternal affection would overcome shame, and 
that the summons would be instantly obeyed. 
He reached the house: light was to be seen. It 
was late, certainly, but earlier than Walter was 
wont to retire. He knocked; no answer was 
returned : he knocked again and again ; still no 
one appeared. At length, however, after knock- 
ing and ringing with sufficient violence to have 
aroused the seven sleepers, he heard one of the 
upper windows open, and on looking up, saw 
the head of a female, who half screamed, “ VYAo’s 
there. 

“ I must see Mr. Goodman immediately,” 
cried Valentine. “Open the door.” 

“Go away, tipsy man!” cried the female; 
“there’s no one of that name lives here.” 

“My good woman,” said Valentine, having 
satisfied himself that he had not mistaken the 
house, “ he did live here ; can you tell me where 
he is to be found ?” 

“ I know nothing about him. I’m only in the 
house to take care of it. The family that left 
last week are gone a long way in the country ; 
I don’t know where — but they’re gone.” 

The female then disappeared and closed the 
window, when Valentine went to the public 
house opposite — to which he knew that Horace 
had been in the habit of going — and there 
learned that Walter and his family, after having 
sold every thing off, had indeed left town; but 
how they went, or where they were gone, he 
could not ascertain. 

He therefore immediately retraced his steps, 
and being anxious of course to keep every thing 
from Goodman at all calculated to give him the 
slightest uneasiness, he made up his mind on 
the way to conceal from him all but the naked 
fact of Walter being absent. 

As he cautiously returned to the chamber, the 
eyes of Goodman were closed as if in death; 
but they were re-opened the very moment he 



“He will come?” said Goodman, f ee bb 
he was sinking very fast— “ He will’comei” 
“He would,” returned Valentine, “I arn ' 
that he would with pleasure; but unhanni]!"i, re 
is at present out of town.” 

“Well, well. The meeting 
painful to him — yes, it migh 
pain. You will not fail to 
all — all has been forgiven? 
pleased — much pleased — but 
his peace — it is perhaps — as 

Valentine now sat beside him with one ha I 1 ' 
in his; and while the physician, who expect!! : 
his death every moment, was watchitw h' 
countenance with the utmost anxiety, Oncf 1 
John was in an easy chair blinded with tears* 11 
though his sorrow was silent. Goodman was’ 1 1 
his oldest friend: he had been his companion 1 1 
in infancy; and while his name was associated ‘ 
with his earliest recollections, their friendshi M 
in manhood had been cemented by the know ■ ‘ 
ledge of each other’s integrity and goodness!} 
heart. He was therefore much affected, and 1 
wept bitterly, albeit still in silence. 

Philosophy at such a time as this has no 
effect; nor can religion and philosophy con. : 
joined check, when over the bed of death, th! : 
tears which gush from the reservoir of Nature 
We must weep. But why? The dying do not 1 
weep!— they may be calm, serene, free from ; 
pain, happy— most happy in the enjoyment of 
the prospect of celestial bliss — still we tveep 1 
Is it to lose them ? — They lose us 1 But in their 
view then they lose us but for a time, while in 
ours we lose them for ever. We therefore 
weep : we weep to be left in the world without 
them, while the fountain of their tears is dried 
up with the sweet hope of meeting us “ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest,” in the realms of peace, to part no 
more. 

“ Hush ' — hush !” exclaimed the dying man, 
in a thrilling, startling whisper, after havin» 
gazed on vacancy for some time in silence— 

“ Hark! — do you not hear?” 

The physician raised his hand to enjoin 
silence. 

“ Hark 1 — hark !” he continued, with an ex- 
pression of rapture, raising his feeble hands and 
straining his eyes upwards. 

A sigh escaped — a heavy lingering sigh: ii , 
was his last — he breathed no more! His eyes 
were still fixed, but his spirit had fled! 

* * # * • « * 

Thus died the benevolent, amiable Goodman, 
the victim of a monstrous, a barbarous system, 
which has long been a foul and pernicious blot 
upon civilization, and of which the existence in 
full force still, reflects the deepest disgrace upon 
us as Christians and as men. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

Horace announces the fact to Walter. 
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' Neaiu.t a fortnight elapsed nfier the mournful 
l v 'I occurrence detailed in the preceding chapter, 
before Valentine was relieved in any sensible 
l ; . degree of the sadness that scene had induced. 

f 
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degree of the sadness that scene 1 
J His knowledge of poor Goodman 
rc.ililv but slie'ht — the seizure 1 


had been in 
reality but slight — the seizure having been 
effected so soon after his arrival — but his death 
still had made a deep impression upon his mind, 
for he had seen sufficient of him to feel well 
convinced that no man ever did or could pos- 
sess a more purely benevolent heart. 

Louise, too — albeit, under the then existing 
circumstances, it was but natural for her to par- 
take of any feeling which gave him pain — was 
affected more deeply than might have been anti- 
cipated, considering that Goodman was a man 
whom she had never even seen. She, however, 
knew his history': she knew of his cruel incar- 
ceration, and of the brutal means by which his 
death had been induced, and that knowledge 
was accompanied by the ever constant thought 
that the self-same means had been employed by 
her father. She therefore felt it very acutely, 
as indeed they did all; for while Uncle John 
mourned the loss of his friend as if, indeed, he 
had been a brother, Whitely became still more 
inveterate against Raven, and Raven himself 
appeared to have lost his own esteem. 

There was, however, one who felt it more 
deeply still: and that was Walter! 

Horace had been left by him in town to watch 
Ihe progress of events, and to report from lime 
to time; and as he was in constant communica- 
tion with the servant by whom Goodman was 
attended, and whom he had promised to marry 
“when the old man was dead,” he of course was 
informed of that event as soon as possible, and 
no sooner did he hear of his death than he 
called to inquire particularly after his health. 

Of course, on receiving the only answer he 
could receive on that occasion, he was perfectly 
struck with amazement! He had made up his 
mind to be suddenly struck: it was part of the 
plan he had deliberately laid down, — and after 
having, in his own peculiar style, expressed his 
concern to the widow Smugtnan, whose grief 
was excessive, he thanked her for feeling so 
much for his uncle, and begged of her to prevail 
upon Valentine to see him, that he might know 
if there was any thing in the world that he could 
do. 

The affected widow — who began to look upon 
Horace as an individual who had been scandal- 
ously libelled — of course consented, and pro- 
ceeded to the drawing-room, in which Valentine 
was sitting with Uncle John, with Ihe view of 
■educing him by her eloquence to see him 
whom she termed “ the poor afflicted young 
gentleman.” 

Valentine, however, needed no such induce- 
ment: the very moment he heard that Horace 
was below he came down, and was by no means 
displeased to perceive that he was not dead to 
every proper feeling, for he had made up his 
face for the occasion, while the tones in which 
® e spoke resembled those which are subdued 
by real grief. 

18 / 


The interview was but short. Valentine ex- 
plained to linn all that had occurred, but dwelt 
emphatically upon Goodman’s earnest wish to 
see his brother before he died; and when Ho- 
race had ingeniously got at the fact that the 
will had not been altered — which, indeed, was 
the only thing he cared to know — he promised 
to communicate immediately with his father, 
and with that view at once took his leave. 

The country is beyond doubt the most un- 
pleasant place to which a man with a slinging 
conscience can retire. Such a man must keep 
in town if he expects even partially to drown 
his thoughts: the country cannot calm his trou- 
bled breast: its tranquillity affords no peace for 
him. 

This Waller felt strongly. The peace which 
he there saw around him so strikingly con- 
trasted with the perpetual agitation within him, 
that it drove him almost mad. Drink was the 
only means of excitement which he found avail- 
able there. Whether he walked abroad or, re- 
mained at home, to him it was still the same: 
every thing appeared to be tranquil but his con- 
science, and by that he was tortured so per- 
petually that the very day on which Goodman 
died he made up his mind to return to town; 
not only with the view of escaping the torture 
which the peaceful character of a rural life in- 
duced, but in order to see his brother, and to 
solicit his forgiveness. Upon this he had fully 
and firmly resolved, and was on the point of 
explaining that resolution to his wife, and to 
urge her to prepare immediately for their de- 
parture, when Horace arrived to announce his 
brother’s death. 

“What has happened!” inquired Walter, as 
he entered. 

“ There, now, sit down,” said Horace, “ and 
don’t be in a fever. Take a drop of brandy, and 
give me ditto, and then as soon as I’ve got off 
my benjamin, I’ll tell you all the news. I can’t 
before.” 

Walter trembled. He had no conception of 
his brother’s death, but he felt that something 
might have occurred that would plunge them at 
once into ruin. 

“ Well,” said Horace, having adjusted himself 
to his entire satisfaction, “ we seem to have 
made a bit of a mull of this business, after all.” 

“ What business!” cried Walter, impatiently. 

“ Why, the old buffer’s gone, and — ” 

“ Gone! — dead!” 

“ Why, of course!” replied Horace. “Come, 
come,” he continued, on perceiving the strong 
effect the announcement had upon Walter; 
“there, that’s quite enough; you do it on the 
whole pretty fairly; but now, — come, — cut it. 
It’s all very natural to be struck all of a heap 
when you’ve got your game to play, but here 
there’s no necessity lor it. — Well, may I be 
swindled! I say, governor !— do you mean it!” 

“ Silence /” shouted Walter, with an expres- 
sion of rage. 

“Well, that’s very pleasant and very pretty, 
and would sound very correct if set to music; 
but the tone doesn’t harmonize exactly with my 
feelings, I mustsay. Haven’t I done all I could 
do!— didn’t I swindle the buffers into the belief 
that the papers I returned were the papers, and 
nothing but!— didn’t I get a written acknow- 
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ledgment for the loti — and didn’t I get hold of 
the slavey, and make her believe that I was 
single and was going to marry her, in order to 
get at the bottom of every move I and yet it’s 
‘Silence!’ This is the reward of virtue!” 
“Horace! — Horace !” exclaimed the mother, 

“ don’t for goodness sake go on so!” 

“ Go on, how 1 This you know is what I call 
gratitude, this is!” 

“ We know that you have done a great deal; 
we know that; and we appreciate it.” 

“ Yes, so it seems ! it bears a striking resem- 
blance to that !” 

“ But do, for Heaven’s sake, talk more like a 
Christian.” 

“Talk more like a Christian! Well, that’s 
rather rich — rich enough to disagree with any 
stomach, that is. How am I to talk!” 

“ Wiih less vulgarity, Horace ! It is really 
quite shocking.” 

“ Well, I shouldn’t be surprised. But what’s 
the governor dreaming about now! He hasn’t 
heard a quarter of what I have to tell him.” 

“Tell me all,” said Walter, “and at once.” 

“ Now don’t speak in such an uncomfortable 
tone. It would be much more mild if it wasn’t 
so strong. I should before have pulled it all 
out at once if you hadn’t stopped me. But to 
whom do you think he has left all his property 
now ! — guess.” 

“Perhaps to that Valentine,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Walter, “ I shouldn’t be surprised.” 

“ I care not if he has,” said Walter, despond- 
ingly, “ I am reckless of every thing now.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Horace, “what would 
you say now if he had left the lot to you ! — i 
made you his sole executor, notwithstanding ; 
■what has occurred '! — forgiven and forgotten all, 
like a good Christian.” 

“Is that the fact!” inquired Walter, with the 
most intense earnestness. “ Has he really done 
that!” 

“He has. He has left no one else the value 
of two-pence.” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Mrs. Walter; 
but Waller himself became motionless and 
silent. Had his brother displayed the slightest \ 
feeling of enmity or revenge; had he, as a pun- 
ishment for his unnatural conduct, left him des- 1 
titute, it would have affected him but slightly; 
he would have regarded it but as a punishment, 
and all his energies would at once have been 
directed to the means of avoiding it by retaining 
illegally that which he had; but as, notwith- 
standing the injuries he had received at his 
hands, — notwithstanding he had been treated bv 
him with the most unnatural cruelty, he had 
acted precisely the same as if he had expe- 
rienced nothing but kindness and brotherly 
affection; it cut him to the quick; for hearts 
are w'ounded far more deeply by kindness un- 
deserved. than by the barbed shafts of malice 
or revenge. 

“ Why,” said Horace, who expected fully that 
his father would, of course, be elated, “you 
don’t appear to be particularly up in the stirrups 
even now.” 

Walter rose and left the room, and as he left, 
his eyes seemed to be starting from their sockets, 
while he, groaned and ground his teeth, and with 
his clenched lists struck his head with violence. 


“ Well,” said Horace, “ did you ever «. 
thing to come up to that! I tell him the ver 
news that could possibly be told, and inste 1 
being in regular ecstasies, he cuts awav^ 
knocks his old head about, just like a man ’ ^ 
out hope.” wu «- 

“ The news of his brother’s death,” sa jj u 
Walter, “ has affected him, and very’ nation,: 
“ Well, that may be regular, as far as it 7’ 
but it won’t go very far, you know, when heh S ' 
been expecting his death daily for months!’’ 
“Very true; still, however long it may ha 
been expected, when it does come we nJ Ve 
but feel it.” 11,101 

“ Well, I shouldn’t be surprised. But it wasn’t 
the death that affected him most; it wasthe nr 
perly that put him in that state of mind, 
say though, what donkeys we have been inth 
business ! That’s what I look at. Here hav* 
we been muddling away the money like mad 
individuals, in the first instance sacrificing one 
half in order to keep the other, and then cmii n « 
away with that as if we hadn’t above six months 
to live, when if we had but kept quiet we should 
have had the whole in the regular course of 
nature, and that too in a lump, which of course 
would have enabled us to live like fighiino. 
cocks, in a state of the most pleasant independ- 
ence for the rest of our days.” 

“Very true; very true; we have indeed been 
extravagant.” 

“ Extravagant, yes ; but that which hurts my 
feelings most is the fact of our having seen mi. 
thing at all for it! The money has been regn. 
larly slobbered away. It is true we havn’t had 
much luck: that must be admitted by universal 
nature. That fool of a fire was the first go- 
that cost a little above a trifle. Then there 
was the buying of that Spanish, only just as it 
was on the point of dropping down to nothing. 
Had we waited but half an hour longer, we 
shouldn’t have been in time for that. Then the 
loss of the governor’s mysterious pocket-book 
containing those notes — that was anolher nice 
blessing. I never sawsuch a sweet run of luck; 
it beats all my acquaintance. And then again 
you see, buying that house-full of furnilureat 
the very highest price, and then selling it at 
about the very lowest to come down here, and 
now we shall have to buy another house-full, 
at the very r highest. You see all these things 
tell!” 
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“ They do indeed. We have had neither a „ 

momenl’s peace of mind nor any thing but j 

misfortune since your uncle was taken to that , 
place.” , 

“It was a badly managed business; nay, the 
whole thing has been most miserably muffed, i 
and I don’t care who knows it. However, ve i 
must make the best we can of it now.” 

“ I am very sorry we disposed of that furni- 
ture. Had we delayed the sale but a few days, 
you see there would have been no necessity for 
selling it at all.” 

“That’s the beauty of it!— That’s the very 
thing I look at! W.e are always just in time!" 

“But then who could have supposed it! Who 
could have supposed that your uncle after all 
would have been so considerate, so good! lam 
sure, for my own part, I never expected it. I 
never supposed it to be at all probable. I fully 
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If 'j made up my mind when you mentioned the 
e ‘i property that the whole had been left to that 
young man, to whose arrival in town I attribute 
l ® all our misfortunes, and that we should have 
•W been in consequence compelled either to quit 
the country or to remain here concealed, to avoid 
r being ruined by actions at law. But say what 
) you will, Horace, your uncle must have been a 
good man.” 

'V “Oh! he was a decent old fellow enough, I 

J dare say. I should have liked him perhaps bel- 
ter had he liked me better, for there is always a 
great deal in that; but as he didn’t much care 
about me, why I didn’t care much about him. 
But where’s the governor! It will never do, 
you know, to allow him to get into a state of 
: confirmed uncomfortables. I must say 1 don’t 
like the look of him sometimes.” 

“I fear that he never will be himself again.” 
;■ “ Well, you’d better see after him, you know. 

He may give us a little more of his hanky-panky 
' business, and set us all in a blaze as he did be- 
fore. There’s no accounting for buffers that see 
apparitions.” 


Mrs. Walter took the hint and left the room, 
when on entering the little back parlour she 
found Walter seated at the table, with his eyes 
fixed on vacancy, and groaning with intense 
mental anguish. She spoke to him — he started, 
but returned no answer. She tried to rouse him 
from his reverie, but in vain. 

From that hour his misery became appalling. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

In which the day is fixed again. 

Whv.n a month from the period of poor Good- 
man’s death had passed without a single sylla- 
ble on the subject of the marriage having been 
mentioned, Valentine very naturally felt, that as 
every thing which might have been considered 
a bar to its immediate celebration had been 
effectually removed, it would be absurd to defer 
the renewal of that subject any longer, particu- 
larly as he began to be very impatient. He 
saw Louise daily; he dined and conversed with 
her daily ; and he could not but feel that they 
might as well be married as not; nay, he thought 
it would be better, inasmuch as their minds 
would be more at ease, and they would feel far 
more settled, and so on. 

Accordingly, having satisfied himself that no- 
thingcoitM be more correct, he resolved to revert 
to the subject at once, and as at the time this 
unimpeachable resolution was formed, he and 
Louise were in the drawing-room alone, he 
closed the book he had in his hand, and drew 
up to the table at which she had been working 
for some time in silence. 

It is a curious fact in natural philosophy that 
ladies in almost every case of interest, ciearly 
Understand the designs of their lovers. The 
process by which they arrive at this clear un- 
derstanding is inscrutable of course, but that 
they do possess the faculty of perceiving it at 
once when an interesting proposition is about 


to be made to them, is a fact which experience 
has placed beyond dispute. It is hence that at 
such a time as this they are never off their 
guard, for let a man go round and round, and 
beat about as his apprehensions or his natural 
diffidence may prompt, they well know that his 
design is to come to ihe point, and that sooner 
or laier to the point he will come; and hence it 
was that in this particular instance Louise no 
sooner perceived Valentine draw mysteriously 
up to the table, than she began to work away at 
an extraordinary rate, and to feel her cheeks 
glowing with “ ineffectual fire.” 

“ Louise,” said he, “ I mean to be merry again. 
I have been solemn already too long; for al- 
though the mournful scene which caused me 
to be sad, made an impression which I sincerely 
hope may never be obliterated, still I hold it to 
be the very reverse of wisdom to cherish gloomy 
thoughts until they obtain so great an influence 
over the mind as to tinge every feeling of plea- 
sure with sadness. 

At this point he paused; but Louise kept on 
working with great intensity and zeal without 
offering the slightest remark, or even raising 
her eyes for an instant. 

“ Louise,” he continued, “you are very indus- 
trious to-day!” 

“That is rather an equivocal compliment,” 
said Louise. “Am I not always industrious!” 
“Your mind is always active, I admit; but I 
never saw you work quite so fast, I think, be- 
fore ! Shall you be long about that business!” 

“ What business, dear !” 

“ Why that muslin affair. — What is it! — Oh! 
by no means! — I have no wish to know! — But 
you’ll not be long about it, I presume?” 

“Oh! no. But why do you ask?” 

“ Because, when you have completed it — 
whatever it may be — I should like to have a 
little conversation with you on a subject of some 
interest.” 

“ Can we not converse while I am working 
quile as well ?” 

“No, my Louise, not quite, for your eyes are 
then fixed upon the work when I am anxious to 
have them fixed upon me.” 

Louise bowed, and having set the work aside, 
was all attention. 

“You heard me say just now,” he continued, 
“that I mean to be merry again. Louise, we 
must both be merry.” 

“ I fear,” said Louise, “ that I shall never 
again be habitually cheerful.” 

“That, my dear girl, is the effect of the very 
influence to which I alluded, and against which 
we must take care to guard. I am glad, how- 
ever, to find that you fear you never shall, be- 
cause as that implies a wish that you may, I 
have no doubt you will. Cherish that fear until 
you prove it to be groundless. Entertain it till 
then, and you are safe. But / have no fear of 
the kind ; I have not even a doubt that you will 
be, and that soon, the same light-hearted, ani- 
mated, merry little tyrant you were three months 
ago.” 

Louise shook her head, and sighed. 

“You do not think so, of course,” he conti- 
nued; “I don’t see how you can! But, my good 
girl, we must not hug sorrow to our hearts as if 
we loved it. We shall have enough of it, with- 
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out courting its society. It will come often 
enough, without any invitation, and stop long 
enough, without being either welcomed or fos- 
tered. We must give it no encouragement; if 
we do, it will stick to us, and make itself so per- 
fectly at home, that after a time we shall not be 
able to get rid of it at all. They are the wisest 
' people who turn sorrow out at once, for it really 
has no engaging qualities; it is always looking 
wretched, and groaning about something. How 
ever rational beings can love such a companion 
I cannot conceive.” 

,“Its visits,” said Louise, “are, unfortunately, 
not confined to those by whom it is beloved.” 

“ Of course not. It will force itself anywhere; 
it is eternally trying to extend the circle of its 
acquaintance; but having gained an introduc- 
tion, the length of its visit depends entirely upon 
the treatment it receives. If you meet it with 
spirit, it will be too much shocked to remain 
long: but if once you fall into its views, it will 
love you too dearly to leave you. Now I per- 
ceive, my dear girl, that it is getting rather fond 
of you ; its affection for you, indeed, is becom- 
ing very conspicuous, and as such is the case, 
would it not be wise to make it understand that 
on your part there is no reciprocity of feeling? 
What is your opinion upon the point?” 

“Upon my word,” said Louise, “I cannot 
say.” 

“Are you enamoured of sorrow?” 

“No.” 

“You have no desire to be wedded to it for 
life?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ If you knew how to remove the heavy bur- 
den from your heart, you would do so willing- 
ly ?” 

“ I would.” 

“Then the thing shall be done. I will under- 
take to show you how to do it. But let us have 
a clear and distinct understanding. You engage 
to be guided by me? You promise to act upon 
my instructions to the very letter?” 

Louise paused, but at length said. “I do.” 

“ Very well. In the first place then — (now I 
expect the most implicit obedience) — in the 
first place, let me see, this is the sixth: yes; 
well then, decide upon what day, between this 
and the twentieth, we shall take full possession 
of our house.” 

“Oh! that’s an entirely different thing!” ex- 
claimed Louise. “ We were speaking on the 
subject of sorrow!” 

“We were; and as I have made up my mind 
to entertain no sorrow at that house, the sooner 
we take possession of it the better. Remember, 
you have promised obedience! — between this 
and the twentieth.” . 

“ Nay, but this is a snare! You can hardly 
expect me to feel myself bound by a promise 
into which I have been entrapped! But se- 
riously, my love, pray let us defer it a little 
longer.” 

“ Well, my dear girl, I will consent to defer it 
— provided you can prove to me that it ought to 
be deferred.” 

“ Would not the mere expression of my wish 
on the subject be sufficient?” 

“Why that depends entirely upon what form 
of government we are under. If it be an abso- 


lute despotism, of course the wish wouliU 
but to be expressed to be obeyed: but if it b h 
limited monarchy the consent of others -* ■ 
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obtained before it can have the force of 1 " 
But I thought you were my pupil— mv snk; 
for the time being. I thought you prhmiseH? 
obey me. Was it not so?” e “ l0 


“I certainly did promise; but—” 


‘ That is sufficient ! Your will then of cour 
is quite out of the question : my will i s the ] 
to which you have promised obedience; „ ev *® 


theless, if you can show me any 


impediment why we should not take 


just cause or 


Possession 


of that house before the twentieth, I am B 
fectly willing to yield; at the same time I £ 
that I am quite safe in making that promise b 
lieving that no sufficient reason can be adduced" 
But what have you to urge ?” 

“ 1 know of nothing which you would consider 
a sufficient reason ; but I don’t, my love, f ee i_ 
exactly — prepared.” 

“ Well, sure you will have plenty of time for 
preparation before the twentieth! Consider 
an immense deal can be done in fourteen days' 
Besides, look at that furniture ! Now, I should 
be very sorry indeed to see that fall into decay 
and is it likely that it will not all be spoiled if 
we drive this affair off much longer?” 

“ Oh ! but I hope it is well taken care of.” 
“It may be; I say it may be; but you know 
what servants are when they have no one to 
see after them. But independently of that, 1 
don’t like to see the house as it is now. \V e 
should feel more at home there — much more at 
home. I admire the house. And shall we not 
be happy in it, my love? Yes, I feel that we 
shall, and you feel that we shall, too. Let us 
then be happy at once. I am not at all particu- 
lar as to the day; any day between this and the 
twentieth. The earlier, the better, of course. 
Come, my Louise, we must have no more gloom, 
no more melancholy thoughts or afflicting appre- 
hensions. To-morrow — I will not press you too 
closely now — but to-morrow let me know the day 
on which our happiness is really to commence, 
and then we’ll make sorrow fly before the pros- 
pect!” 

Louise was silent. Valentine had drawn his 
chair quite close to hers, and had both her hands 
in his; and although she endeavoured to fix 
her eyes firmly upon her dress, they would al- 
most every moment meet his, which of course 
she couldn’t help. 

“ Louise,” said he, after a pause, during which 
he gazed with the highest and purest feelingsof 
admiration upon her; “what say you; shall we 
go this morning and look at our house, and see 
how the furniture stands, and so on ?” 

“ Oh, yes ! I should like it indeed.” 

“Then we’ll go, my dear girl, run away and 
prepare.” 

Louise now raised her eyes, and before she 
left the room fixed them firmly upon him, and 
said that he was a dear good creature, and that 
he loved him more and more; for which, of 
course, Valentine appropriately rewarded her, 
and a heavy burden seemed to have been re- 
moved from the hearts of both. 

"Oh, Louey!” exclaimed Llewellen, who hap- 
pened to enter unperceived at the very moment 
their lips accidentally met, — "Oh!” 
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I Louise blushed, and darted from the room 
%iili all possible speed. 

II : “Well, Fred!” said Valentine, precisely as 
1 11 if nothing at all had happened, “what’s the 

m !'■*»■■ 

J ■ “Well, coolness knows it, now, that’s the first 
lime I ever frightened Louey I Hur’m so clat ! 
Won’t hur tease her now, look yon !” 
r ' “Tease her?” said Valentine; “what about?” 
31 Llewellen made a very droll face, and gave 
"live or six very deliberate nods as if he quite 
1 understood it. 

\ “Why, you don’t suppose, Fred, that it is 
" very extraordinary for a lady to receive a kiss 
"“from him to whom she is just on the point of 
1 being married ?" 

1 “No,” said Llewellen, “no! It isn’t extra- 

, ordinary, that; but look you; there’s a tilference 
, between kissing phen nopotty’s apout.and kiss- 
ing plicn somepotty’s hanty; and coolness 
knows Louey woultn’t have bat me seen her for 
the work; so Inn’ll roast her to teath apout it, 
6,1 look you ! Putt hur say, my poy, woultn't you 
• ’ like to have a walk? Hur’ve pin mating those 
1 plesset books pelow till hur’m plind.” 

“Louise and I are going to look at the house.” 

1 “Oh ! apove all things in the worlt ! Hurmay 
co, hur suppose ?” 

"Of course I — that is to say, if Louise has no 
IW objection ; but I know she will put her veto 
upon it at once if you say another word about 
the kiss.” 

“Oh, very well; hur ton’t care so long as hur 
can co, only hur should like to tease her a pit 
apom that.” 

“But her spirits, poor girl, have of late been 
- " depressed, and you ought not, you know, to take 
1 ' any advantage — ” 

“Not for the world!” cried Llewellen, wilh 
much feeling, “Not for the world! For hur 
I' lore Louey, look you ; were she ray sister, hur 
couldn’t love her more.” 

Valentine grasped his hand, and shook it 
warmly; and, having said that he was a good 
fellow, strongly recommended him to go and 
crush his hair, not because it was at all dis- 
arranged, but in order that Louise, when she 
returned, might not feel at all embarrassed. 

“Hur ton’t think hur can make it look much 
petter, look you,” said Llewellen, after having 
surveyed it in the glass. “ Phot’s the matter 
1 i Wll h it. my boy? Ton’t you like the co of it?” 
“Ob, go and give it a brush ; it will look all 
the smoother, especially behind.” 

“Very coot: bur’ll make it co 
can.” 

“That’s right; but be quick; don’t keep us 
waiting long. Run away, Louise is coming.” 
Llewellen was off like a shot to arrange his 
hair, and Louise the next moment returned. 

“Ok! where is Fred?” she inquired, having 
looked stealthily round. “ Gracious ! — what did 
he say ]’* 

“ What did he say! Why, he said that lie 

should |j| fe („ g () w jtf, USi » 

“Yes, yes; but about — you know what I 
® ean - Did he make any remark?” 

“ 1 believe that he said 1 Gh I’ or something of 
'hat kind playfully, before you left the room.” 

“ Dear me, what a fidget I was in.” 

Llewellen now entered, with his hair in the 


co petter if hur 
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best trim. ITe had altered the “go,” and it 
looked rather tidy. 

“ Will it too?” lie inquired, addressing Va- 
lentine, 

“Aye! now it looks more like the thing.” 
“Hur wish, Louey tear, you woult puy me 
some pears’ grease, will you, Louey ? — there’s 
a coot cirl I” 

Louise promised to do so, and they left tho 
house, and at the suggestion of Valentine called 
lor Uncle John, whom they found alone, and in 
rather low spirits. He was, however, pleased 
to see them, for their appearance was cheering; 
more especially that of Louise. 

“ We are come,” said Louise, after a most 
cordial greeting, “to steal from you those gloomy 
thoughts which Valentine thinks we have ail 
entertained long enough.” 

“And I believe that he is right, my dear,” re- 
turned Uncle John, “I believe that he is right.” 
“ I am glad that you think so too,” said Louise. 
“You will accompany us? We are going to 
look at the house.” 

“ Too come,” urged Llewellen ; “ it’s a plesset 
deal petter than peitig here, and coolness knows 
it.” 

“Oh I I’ll go with you with pleasure.” 

“ 1} lit I thought,” said Louise, “ that my dear 
friend was here?” 

“She lias been here; but we shall find her 
there: I have j ust sent her to see that every 
thing is going on right.” 

“ Well, that is fortunate. I hope she will not 
have left.” 

“Shall hur co pefore,” said Llewellen, “and 
tell her you are coming?” 

“Yes, do,” replied Louise, “there’s a dear 
fellow, do.” 

Llewellen started off, and they followed him 
leisurely, and on the way Valentine hinted to 
Uncle John that between that day and the twen- 
tieth they should be in possession, which pleased 
Uncle John, although it slightly, blit very slight- 
ly, embarrassed Louise. 

“ I do not see,” said the old gentleman, “ (he 
slightest necessity now for delaying the thing 
any longer; on the contrary, I think that as 
every ubstaclo has been removed, any further 
delay would bo folly; for of course vve shall all 
feel unsettled until it takes place.” 

Valentine was delighted to hear his uncle 
speak out on the subject, and Louise was by no 
means unhappy about it, albeit she was silent. 

On arriving at the house, they were received 
by the widow, who with Louise at once pro- 
ceeded to make a most minute inspection, while 
Valentine, bis uncle, and Llewellen, were hav- 
ing a glass of wine. This inspection, however, 
did not occupy the whole of’ the lime the ladies 
were absent, for Louise, embracing the earliest 
opportunity, opened her heart to her affectionate 
friend, and having explained the substance of 
all that passed between her and Valentine that 
morning, it was decided then that the fifteenth 
should be fixed, and the widow was deputed to 
announce the fact to Valentine, in order that be 
might immediately communicate with Raven. 

Accordingly, on entering the drawing-room 
in which the gentlemen were enjoying them- 
selves, the widow drew Valentine aside, and to 
his groat satisfaction, imparted to him the result 
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of their private conference; hut Louise at the 
time felt so excessively awkward, and trembled 
with so much violence, {hat she dared not at- 
tempt to raise the glass of wine presented by 
Uncle John to her lips; nor was it until Valen- 
tine, on rejoining them with a smile, began to 
converse on general topics with the highest 
consideration for her feelings, which he on all 
occasions studied, that she was able to reassume 
her seif-possession. On recovering herself, 
however, she began to explain how much de- 
lighted she was with the whole of the arrange- 
ments, and soon made it manifest that she really 
did feel that the sooner matters were settled the 
better. 

The object proposed havingbeen thus accom- 
plished, Valentine, Louise, and Llewellen, left 
the house in the occupation of Uncle John and 
the widow, who remained to give additional in- 
structions; and as Valentine was resolved that 
Louise should be gay, that she might feel as 
little embarrassed under the circumstances as 
possible, he suggested that they should go to a 
certain scientific exhibition, which he had seen 
advertised in the papers that morning. Louise 
— always peculiarly happy to visit exhibitions 
with her Valentine, who had the power to render 
them all sources of infinite amusement — ap- 
plauded the suggestion, and they proceeded to 
act upon it at once. 

On passing Langham Church, however, Va- 
lentine’s attention was attracted by two persons 
who were in earnest conversation at the corner. 
He saw at a glance that one of these persons 
was Whitely ; but being anxious that the 
thoughts of Louise should not revert to the 
affair with which his name was associated, he 
of course took no notice, and they were about 
to pass on, when at the moment Llewellen ex- 
claimed, “Look you! — Is not that Mr. Phitely 1” 

Louise in an instant turned her eyes, and saw 
not only Whitely, but Joseph, her father’s late 
porter. 

“Too you know the other, Louey!” added 
Llewellen. “Apove all other people in the 
worlt it’s that lazy scountrel Joe, ant cootness 
knows it!” 

“ Don’t appear to notice them.” said Valentine. 
“The fellow is, perhaps, merely trying to get 
another situation.” 

“Phitely ton’t live with you now, I believe!” 

“No, he left about a fortnight ago. 

They passed on, and Llewellen again ex- 
pressed his wonder that Whitely should con- 
verse with a fellow like that; but Louise neither 
said a single word upon the subject, nor felt at 
all surprised ; indeed, as she knew that Raven’s 
secret had been known to the man, she viewed 
it as a thing to be 'expected that whenever he 
and Whitely happened to meet, they would 
speak on the subject as a matter of course. 

To Valentine this was unknown, and hence 
he thought far more of the matter; but he ap- 
peared to be as gay as before, and conversed in 
as lively a strain, and kept Louise constantly 
smiling until they reached the exhibition, being 
anxious for her to think as little as possible 
about that which they had seen, and which on 
his mind had made a deep impression. 

On entering the exhibition, the first thing 
which attracted their notice was the process of 


spinning glass by steam, which Llewellen 
nounced to be “ wonterful bevont all tlr ^ ro " 
the worlt,” and when informed that the"'^" 1 
thus spun could with silk or thread be " S 
factured into various articles of dress h*’!?' 
dared in a confidential whisperto Valentin 6 n 
he would have a pair of “peautiful DrPP !k ,! 
made of it, but that, if he “ tit happen to turn i 
town, then they would certainly preak ini„ ■? , 
They then proceeded to the principal 
which was crowded with models, and scient fi ’ 
apparatus, which Llewellen minutely exatnin H 
and upon which he made divers extraordi ^ 
remarks. ar I 

“ Valentine,” whispered Louise, “I don’t think 
that Fred has ever been galvanized. I k 
how he would like it!” 

“ We’ll see,” said Valentine, “ there’s a wire 
in that basin : drop something in, and ask him 
as a favour, to get it out.” 

“ Oh, that will be glorious; but what shall it 
be ! — my purse!” 


“Any thing: a ring will be better; he’ll be 
some time getting at that.” 

Louise drew off' a ring, and let it fall into the 
basin, and when Llewellen, who had been look- 
ing at the model of a steamboat, approached 
she cried, “ Oh, Fred, I’ve just dropped my rin» 
into the water; can you see it!” ° 

“Yes,” replied Llewellen, “ there it is at the 
pottom. Wait a minute; 17/ get it!” 

He drew off his glove, and put his hand into 
the water, but it was out again, of course, man 
instant! — the shock, being perfectly unexpected 
astonished every nerve he possessed. 

“Why, Fred, what’s the matter!” inquired 
Valentine. 

Llewellen couldn’t tell. He stood and looked 
at the water with great intensity of feeling, and 
with a very remarkable aspect; but what it was 
that had thus travelled through his system with 
the velocity of light, he was not in a position to 
say. 

“My poy,” said he, at length, “do you see 
any thing there in that pasin!” 

“ I see a ring at the bottom.” 

“Putt nothing alive, look you! — nothing 
alive!” 


“ No,” replied Valentine, gravely. 

“ Nor can I — ant yet there was something 
which made my plut curtle, and shook every 
pone in my potty.” 

“Come, Fred,” said Louise, who had been 
convulsed from the first, “ you said you would 
get me my ring.” 

“So hur tit, Louey — yes, ant so bur will- 
putt cootness knows it!” 

Hereupon he put his hand into the water 
again, and as it was out in an instant, as before, 
he demanded to know what it was. 

“ Phot in it!” lie cried — “ Phot in the name of 


Saint Tavit can it pe ! Hur never saw water 
alive pefore ! Just try it, my poy: just try it.' 

“Is. it hot!” 

“Oh no, cootness knows it’s not hot, putt so 
queer ! — ton try it.” 

“Nonsense,” said Louise, affecting to be 
serious. “I suppose that I must get it out 
myself.” 

“Not for the worlt!” exclaimed Llewellen- 
“ not for the worlt ! it will shake you to pits! 
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> No, hur’II get it out presently, put inteet her ton’t 
g know phot to make of it at all.” 
s He noiv tried very cautiously with one of his 
Mfingers, and the result caused him to feel a deep 
?■ interest in the thing, and he became less alarmed, 
11 still he could make nothing of it. 

“Now,” said Louise, “did you ever see so 
f silly a creature ! There has he been for the last 
‘ ten minutes dipping for my ring, and hasn’t got 
t, it up y el I” 


e ct “Hur ton’t care phot you say, Louey : there’s 
m it, a mystery in this pisiness, cootness knows, ant 
d j hur’II get to the pottom of it, look you !” 

“Well, I wish you would, for at the bottom 
I k lies the ring.” 

( it “Hur ton’t mean that: but hur say, my pov, 
try it: too try it!” 

i e “Oh! I’ve no objection,” said Valentine, who 
I i, quietly removed the wire, and drew out the ring, 
without the smallest inconvenience. 

)l il “Well,” said Llewellen, “how very extra- 
ortinary! Put titn’t you feel something that 
1 e mate you tremple?” 


“No,” replied Valentine, as he slipped the 
!e wire in again. 

i- “ Well, hur can’t pear to pe peat! — hur’II try 
d, it again, look you 1” 

g. He did so, and on finding that, as a matter of 
course, the effect upon him was the same, he 
e became quite distressed. “ How very remark- 
able,” he cried ; “ how very troll!" 
o “Oh ! Fred, Fred!” cried Louise, 
a “Hur ton’t care, Louey, the water’s pe witched. 
1, You try it; only try one finger! If Valentine 
can stant it hur can’t, and hur’m sure it will 
d shake you to pieces.” 

“I’ve no particular desire to wet my fingers,” 
d said Louise, as Valentine again removed the 
d wire, unperceived, “ but in order to show what 
s a very silly creature you are, Fred, I will.” 

It She then at once introduced her little hand 


o into the water, and held it there, of course, with 


perfect steadiness, which so amazed Llewellen, 
e that he scarcely knew how to express what he 

I “Now,” said Louise, “I do hope you are 
satisfied.” But Llewellen was not by any 
means; and he was about to explain, with 
great force, that he was not, when Louise play- 
fully told him to say no more about it, and with 
gentle force led him away. 

At that moment a man in a diving dress was 
about to enter a basin at the upper end of the 
room, about twelve feet in diameter and eight 
feet deep. They therefore drew as near as 
possible at once, in order to have a good view 
of the operations, and when he had got beneath 
the surface, he appeared to walk about with 
very great deliberation and safety, his move- 
ments being marked by the water which con- 
tinually boiled above his head. Having been 
down for some time, he ascended, and when a 
box had been handed to him with the view of 
giving a practical illustration of the power of 
voltaic electricity, he went down again, but he 
had no sooner done so, than Valentine, having 
whispered to Louise, threw his voice towards 
the diver, and cried “ Pull me out!” 

In an instant the men who were in attendance, 
threw ropes to the diver and held a life-preserver 
above his head, and would doubtless have pro- 1 


ceeded to great extremities in order to save him, 
had he not, on perceiving through the glass in 
his helmet, a very unusual bustle above, re- 
ascended the rope ladder to see what it was all 
about, in the perfect conviction that something 
was decidedly wrong. He had scarcely, how- 
ever, got above the surface, when he was seized 
by the attendants, who exhibited the most laud- 
able anxiety to render him every assistance in 
their power, which astonished the diver more 
and more, and he shook his head at them and 
seemed by his gestures to be demanding an 
explanation; but it had no effect; they led him 
with great humanity to the edge of the basin and 
made him sit down, and having carefully re- 
moved his helmet, they anxiously asked him 
how he felt himself then. 

Of course, the diver didn’t know what to 
make of this display of affectionate zeal, and 
very naturally begged to know what it meant, 
for being totally unaccustomed to such con- 
siderate attention, it rather confused him than 
not. 

“What’s the matter!” said he, “any thing 
broke V’ 

“ What was the matter with you ?” inquired 
one of the men. 

“The matter with me! — nothing.” 

“What did you call out for, then?” 

“I call out! How came you to think of that? 
/didn’t call out!” 

Here the spirit of incredulity seized them all, 
and they asked him distinctly if he really meant to 
say that he had not uttered the words “ Pull me 
out.” 

“ Of course I do,” he replied. “ Why should 
I want to be pulled out? If I’d felt queer, 
couldn’t I have come out of my own accord in 
about the space of an instant?” 

The men said no more ; but they looked at 
each other as if they felt something very acutely. 

The helmet was now readjusted, and when 
the submarine explosion had taken place, the 
diver again went down for a short time, and 
having completed his task, reascended. 

“Any lady or gentlemen for the diving-bell ?” 
shouted one of the attendants. “The diving- 
bell!” 

“ Have you courage enough to go down, 
Louise?” said Valentine, hardly expecting that 
she had. 

“ I have courage enough to go anywhere with 
you,” replied Louise. “I fear nothing when 
you are with me.” 

Valentine smiled, and pressed her hand. 
“Would you like,” said he, “to go down with 
us, Fred ?” 

“Apove all things in the worlt!” replied 
Llewellen. “Hur should like it, if only to say 
that hur hat pin town, look you !” 

The necessary tickets were therefore pro- 
cured, and they entered the bell, which would 
have held five persons, but they were alone, and 
the moment they were seated they were launch- 
ed into the middle of the basin, and began to 
descend. The pumping then commenced, and 
they began to experience a singular sensation, 
which gradually increased as they descended, 
until it became one of absolute pain. Theib 
ears seemed to be completely stopped up one 
moment, and the next to have a passage directly 
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through them, while their heads felt as if they 
were quite prepared to split. 

“Oh! I shall tie!” cried Llewellen, “ant 
cootness knows it.” 

“Nonsense!” said Valentine. 

“Oh! put hur can’t preathe !” 

Valentine knocked for more air, and they im- 
mediately felt mure oppressed ; he then knocked 
for less, and although they felt in some degree 
relieved, the sensation was still very painful. 

“Oh my poor het! — it will pust!” cried 
Llewellen. 

“ We are ascending now, my love,” said Va- 
lentine, who regretted exceedingly that he had 
brought Louise down; for although she exhibited 
no signs of fear, he well knew that she must be 
in pain. 

“Oh ! my potty’s as empty as a putt!” cried 
Llewellen; “ant my het! Oh! my het!” 

“We are very near the surface now,” said 
Valentine. 

“Only let me once more get apove it!” cried 
Llewellen — “ hur’ll neverget pelow it in a tiving 
pell acain.” And he shook his head, and gave 
some extraordinary winks; and appeared to be 
altogether very uncomfortable. 

The next moment they got above the surface, 
and began to breathe freely again ; and the 
instant the bell had been landed, Llewellen 
rushed out, holding his ears, and looking very 
mysterious. The persons who stood round 
smiled, of course, but the knowledge of that 
fact did not hurt his private feelings : he thought 
of his head — he then cared about nothing in 
nature but that. 

“You are in pain, my poor girl,” said Valen- 
tine, having handed Louise from the bell. 

“No, I don’t feel much now,” replied Louise; 
“I have a tingling sensation in my ears; but it 
isn’t very painful.” 

“ I am indeed very sorry that I induced you 
to go down ; but I had no idea of its having this 
effect.” 

“ Oh it will very soon go off! Do you feel 
much of it?” 

“ Very little. But look at poor Fred !” 

Llewellen was at that time standing with his 
hands to his ears, and his elbows on the frame, 
looking very severely at the water. His ex- 
pression was that of a deaf individual, and the 
whole of his intellectual faculties appeared to 
be in a most distressing state of confusion. 

“IIow do you feel now, Fred ?” said Valen- 
tine, “ Better?” 

“Petter!” cried Llewellen, “my het’s in a 
roar ! Its tangerous, look you ! — very tangerous 
indeed !” 

Valentine admitted that it was dangerous, 
and that ladies especially ought never to go 
down ; for although in the bell there were in- 
structions to knock once for more air, twice for 
less, and so on, nine persons out of ten, when 
they experience a difficulty in breathing, sup- 
pose that they have too little air when they have 
too much, and knock for more : independently 
of which, his decided impression was, that its 
tendency in many cases of weakness was to 
produce instant death. 

An announcement was now made, to the ef- 
fect that something was going forward in the 
Theatre of the Institution; and as Valentine and 


Louise had nearly recovered from the effect* 
their diving experiment, they playfully ra |li5 
Llewellen, and having insisted upon hi s k. le " 
ing his fingers out of his ears, proceeded S 
him in the direction pointed out. 1U1 

As they entered the theatre, it was perfecti 
dark, which rather alarmed Fred, whodisplav j 
an inclination to retire. “ Is this another scim 
tific experimental pusiness?” he inquired - “d 
cause if it be, hur can’t stant it, my DO v if,?' 
can’t inteet.” 3 P J,Sur 

“It is only the microscope,” said Valentine 
and the next moment the disc appeared before 
them, exhibiting a mass of unhappy i m > 
wretches, that appeared to be in a frightful 
state of excitement. They darted about and 
drove against each other, and lashed their’ tails 
and kicked as if conscious that they had not 
another minute to live, and were therefore re 
solved to make the most of the time allowed 
them. 

Llewellen was delighted. He at once forgot 
his head, and took the deepest possible interest 
in the evolutions of the little animals, which 
were somewhere about a million times less than 
they appeared. 

“ Phot are they?” he inquired ; “phot are they 
all about? They appear to have pins in their 
tails, look you !” 

“ Listen,” said Valentine, and at the moment 
an individual began to explain that what they 
saw was merely a drop of Thames water, and 
that the animals therein were so minute, that 
the idea of being able to see them with the na- 
ked eye was about the most ridiculous that could 
be conceived. 

“ Oh !”exclaimed Valentine, sendinghis voice 
some distance from him. “How then can they 
see each other? Are their eyes stronger than 


kai 


ours? 


This was done of course merely to create a 
sensation, and that object was in an inslant 
achieved; and the lecturer paused, but dis- 
dained to reply to so strikingly irregular a 
question. 

“ Well !” said Valentine. “ But I suppose you 
cannot tell.” 

The lecturer scientifically struggled for some 
time with his feelings; but at length said with 
very great solemnity, “ What is it the gentle- 
man wishes to know?” 


Whether,” replied Valentine, “their eyes ’ 
are more powerful than ours?” j 

“ Beyond doubt,” said the lecturer, in a very 
severe tone — “ infinitely more powerful in their 
sphere. Eyes are not powerful in proportion ( 
to their size. If they were, the eagle would be ; | 
able to see a far less distance than the elephant, s 
and assuming that the elephant has the power ) 

to distinguish objects at a distance of twenty « 

miles, the ant would be able to see nothing 
beyond half a millionth part of a quarter of an 
inch.” 

Here the lecturer was applauded, and by the 
light of the lamp beside him, it was perceptible 
that he felt a little better. 


“ What a very silly person he must be,” ob- 
served Louise, “ to ask so ridiculous a ques- 
tion !” 

“ Very,” returned Valentine ; when, assuming 
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ffi 0 f|iesame voice as before, he added, “ Who is it 
ed that says I am a very silly person?” 

■p. “Good gracious!” cried Louise, “I had no 
e<j ith idea of his having overheard me.” 

“Who is it?” again demanded Valentine, 
tl-jwhen many began to lpugh, and many more 
, cr ied, “ I !— 1 1 — I ! — We all say that you are a 
i n . very silly person.” 

Ie . I “How dare you laugh at me!” cried Valen- 
ur tine, and the laughter recommenced. “ I know,” 
lie continued, “I well know the laugh of one 
le escited individual; it is that of Fred Llewellen, 
re ' who has just been down in the diving-bell.” 

I e “Oh!” cried Louise, “it is you !” 
u j “Hush !” said Valentine, 
j “Tit you hear?” cried Llewellen; “tit you 
i. hear? Co phere hur will, hur am sure to be 

I i 

ot known. 

“I know you,” cried Valentine. 

“Silence! silence! — Order! order !” shouted 


several persons, who began to feel indignant. 

“Am I to be insulted by a Welshman !” cried 
s . Valentine, in a very scornful tone. “Is it 
h lively?” 

a “Phot to you mean, sir?” pointedly demanded 
Llewellen, for his blood began to boil. “ Phot 
„ lo you mean? — Who are you?” 
r “Gentlemen,” said the lecturer, soothingly, 
“it will be perfectly impossible for us to pro- 
]t ceed unless you are silent.” 
y “Do not be brow-beaten, Fred,” said Louise, 
d in a very wicked whisper. 
lt “Too you think to prow-peat me?” shouted 
[. Llewellen, whom Louise had thus inspired with 
d unlimited courage. “If you too, you are mis- 
laken. You’re no gentleman, sir !” 

; “ What!” shouted Valentine, at the same time 

patting him encouragingly on the shoulder. 

, “Hur say you’re no gentleman!” repeated 
Llewellen, under the influence of the liveliest 
indignation. 

“Gentlemen!” said the lecturer — “Gentle- 
men! I would put it to your own good sense 
whether this ought to be. Is it decent? — Is it 
correct? — Is it a thing which ought to be tole- 
rated for one moment? You really must be 
silent, or we cannot proceed.” 

“He may be silent,” cried Valentine, “ but I 
will not: I’ll have satisfaction !” 

“It is to you, sir, I more particularly address 
myself,” said the lecturer. “You are the ag- 
gressor.” 

“Do you tell me that to my teeth; (’ said Va- 
lentine. “I’ll have satisfaction of you.” 

Loud criesof “ Turn himout! — turn him out! 
—turn him out!” now proceeded from every 
quarter, and when the noise and excitement 
had reached the highest pitch, the shutter of the 
skylight was suddenly removed, and about three 
hundred persons were discovered in a state of 
great anxiety. 

This unexpected and instantaneous introduc- 
tion of light had a striking effect. The noise 
ceased on the instant, but all appeared to be 
panting to catch a glimpse of him who had 
created the unseemly disturbance. 

“Which is the gentleman,” inquired the lec- 
turer, “ who is so anxious to have satisfaction?” 
No one answered. The question was repeated 
more emphatically; still no one answered. 

“As he thought proper to insult me per- 


sonally,” said Llewellen, “ hur shall be clat if 
he’ll make his appearance, that hur may invite 
him to walk quietly out.” 

“ He durst not show himself,” cried several 
voices. 

“Who says that?” demanded Valentine, 
promptly, making his voice appear to proceed 
from the other side of the theatre. 

“I!” cried Llewellen, looking towards the 
quarter from which the sound apparently pro- 
ceeded. “I say that you tare not show your- 
self.” 

Another pause ensued, and every eye was 
directed towards the spot; but although a low 
muttering was heard distinctly, no one ap- 
peared, with a view of asserting his dignity as 
a man. 

“My impression is, that he’s a plackcart!” 
cried Llewellen, “a tirty plackcart!” 

“Thai’s enough!” said Valentine, throwing 
his voice as before ; “ that’s enough ! I’ll be with 
you !” 

The effect which this had upon those who 
were in the quarter from which the voice seem- 
ed to come was extraordinary. They looked 
at each other in a state of amazement, and mar- 
velled not only that they were unable to see him 
there, but that they could not discover him while 
he was speaking. 

“Now then!” shouted Valentine, throwing 
his voice towards the door, “ are you coming?” 

This puzzled the audience still more. They 
had seen no one making his way out, and they 
felt sure that if any one had, they must have 
seen him. It was a mystery to .them; they 
couldn’t understand it. Llewellen, however, 
without waiting to see what effect this had upon 
the audience generally, started out the very mo- 
ment he heard the summons with all the alac- 
rity at his command. Valentine and Louise 
followed, and the majority of the audience, who 
seemed to take particular interest in the matter, 
followed them, and found Llewellen very natu- 
rally looking about the entrance tor the person 
by whom he had been challenged. 

“ Well, have you seen him?” inquired Valen- 
tine. . 

“No, cootness knows it; hur m afrait he 
knows petter than to let me.” 

“Now then!— Here I am!” cried Valentine, 
throwing his voice among the crowd. 

Llewellen again looked about with great 
acuteness, and the crowd, who sympathized 
with him, assisted him in his efforts to discover 
the individual, but in vain ; he was there, there 
could be no doubt of that, but he evidently 
hadn’t the courage to stand forth. 

“Now, phot can you too with such a fellow? 
said Llewellen, appealing to Valentine. “ Phot 
can you too with him? If hur coult see him, 
hur shoult know petter apout it ; put as he won t 
pe seen, phy cootness knows, hur ton t know 
phot’s to pe tone !” 

“Treat him with contempt,’ said Valentine, 
in his natural voice, “he is quite beneath your 
notice. I thought from the first, you’d be unable 
to discover him. Now, let us be off.” 

“Put we had petter not co just tirectly, my 
poy ! He will say that hur was afrait, and run 

away !” , „ 

“ Not he,” returned Valentine ; “ but we shall 
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walk out leisurely', and if his courage should 
come up, he can follow us to the door.” 

They then proceeded towards the entrance, 
and on the wav Llewellen — the thought of whose 
head had gone out of that head altogether — 
turned to see if the invisible individual had 
plucked up sufficient courage to follow; but no 
one did so — no one approached to announce 
himself boldly like a man, which Llewellen 
could not but think strange; but still more 
strange did he consider the fact of his invisible 
enemy having addressed him by name. 

Of course Louise was delighted with this 
little adventure. She thought it, indeed, too bad 
that poor Fred should have been leased to so 
great an extent; hut he was soon made perfectly 
happy by her affd Valentine, who felt them- 
selves bound to applaud the invincible courage 
he had displayed. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

In which another important secret is revealed. 

Os the following morning, when Valentine 
called at the usual hour, he just presented him- 
self to Louise, and then proceeded to the library, 
having ascertained that Raven was there alone, 
with the view of communicating with him on 
the subject, which then almost exclusively oc- 
cupied his mind. 

It was the first time that he had sought a pri- 
vate interview with him since the unhappy re- 
cognition took place. He had seen him — he 
had dined with him indeed almost daily since 
then, but as he had on all occasions appeared 
to be anxious to avoid being with him alone, 
Valentine had, of course, never thrust himself 
upon him. 

The time, however, had now arrived when it 
was absolutely necessary for him to do so; and 
as he entered the library, Raven appeared to 
know his object, for he threw’ aside the paper 
he was reading, and having shaken his hand 
warmly, pointed to a seat. 

“Well, Valentine,” said he, “so you have come 
to have a little private talk u’ith me at last. Of 
course I know upon what subject; at least I pre- 
sume that it is on that of your marriage 1” 

“ Exactly,” returned Valentine. “ It is thought 
that, if it meet your views, the fifteenth will be 
a very correct day.” 

“The fifteenth, my dear boy, then let it be, 
by all means; and the sooner the fifteenth 
comes, why the sooner I shall be happy. I 
hope that this time nothing may occur to cause 
the slightest disappointment.” 

“ I hope so too. I have no fear of that.” 

“ Nor had you before, and yet you see — ” 

“Nay, nay,” said Valentine, gently interrupt- 
ing him, “don’t let us revert to that subject; let 
us shun it; let us forget it. The thing is over 
now — settled — let it rest.” 

“ There is one consideration, and only one,” 
rejoined Raven, “ which enables me to recur to 
it with pleasure, and that consideration has 
reference directly and solely to you. When I 


intimated to you ambiguously, that that wh' v 
did occur might happen, you promised th 
come what might, you would be faithful " al 
firm to Louise You have kept that prom"! 
nobly: you have been firm: I am convinced th 


j r- " V '-U 

you never wavered for an instant, but felt as a 


man ought to feel, that whatever might be* 
errors, she was pure, poor girl! and" I a dm7 
you for it.” 

“I apprehend,” said Valentine, “that in th 
instance far le^s credit is due to me than 
are inclined to au'ard ; for I much questin' 1 
whether, if even my head had made an effort t" 
shake my firmness, my heart would have a! 
lowed it to succeed. But let me suggest thai 
we bury this matter for ever— that we never i 
any shape, or on any occasion, allude to it again 
Come, let us change the scene. We have been 
looking already too long at the dark side of 
things; let us turn to the bright one, for a bright 
one there is! The day of our marrige musing 
be one of gloom.” 

“You are a fine fellow, Valentine— a noble 
fellow: there is none of that sickly, sentimental 
aristocracy about you. You see things at a 
glance, as they are. I have the highest opinion 
of your judgment.” 

“The fifteenth, then,” said Valentine, “is to 
be the day ?” 

“The fifteenth. Exactly. And as your wish 
is to avoid all allusion to that affair, I had better 
not enter into any explanation.” 

“ That will be by far the better way. I should 
like things to go on now, precisely as if nothing 
of the kind had occurred.” 

“ Well it’s useless to make ourselves mise- 
rable eternally about that, which, being done, 
can’t be helped. It was a sad affair, certainly. 
However, it’s passed, and we’ll say. no more 
about it. Will your uncle be here to-day?” 

“ It’s very likely he’ll call.” 

“ If he should, let me see him. We have not 
to go over the same ground again, exactly; but 
— don’t let him go away without looking in 
upon me.” 

Valentine promised that he would not; and 
as the object for which he had sought the inter- 
view had been accomplished, he was about to 
leave the room, when Raven, as if a thought 
had just occurred to him, said, “ Valentine!— 
Mr. Whitely has left you, has he not?” 

“Yes,” returned Valentine. 

“Have you seen him lately?” 

“Not to speak to him.” 

“I am not very anxious to know, of course; 
but you have seeivhim?” 

“ Why, I just saw him yesterday.” 

“ Yesterday ! Oh ! indeed, so recently as that! 
Then he intends to remain in town, I suppose?” 
“ Upon my word, I am unable to say.” 

“Oh! it’s a matter of no importance. I merely 
thought that he intended to go into the country: 
that’s all.” 

Valentine looked at him intently. He was 
half inclined to mention the fact of his having 
seen Whitely with Joseph ; but as it struck him 
that its tendency could only be to reproduce 
unpleasant feeling, he abstained, and left the 
room. 

Louise and the widow non’ began to be ex- 
cessively busy again; for although it is true that 
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everything from the most important even to the 
most minute had been previously prepared to 
ibeir entire satisfaction, it is equally true that 
when they came to look again calmly over 
everything, everything required to be slightly 
altered. They therefore became as full of busi- 
ness as before; nay, their minds were more 
constantly occupied, seeing that whereas in the 
making of matters a great deal had been left to 
the judgment of other persons, the alterations 
were effected under their immediate superin- 
tendence, it being absolutely necessary for 
those alterations to be in accordance with their 
mutually improved taste. 

In this business, of course, Valentine was 
shut entirely out of all confidence. Generally 
he stood in the position of family counsel, for 
his opinion was solicited in cases of emergency, 
and acted upon without another thought; but in 
this particular case he was not applied to at all ! 
—a fact which did not, however, disturb him. 

Uncle John, having been deeply engaged 
about the house — the appearance of which in 
every point may be said to have been the sub- 
ject of his “thoughts by day, and his dreams by 
night” — did not, as was expected, call the day 
on which Valentine had his interview with Ha- 
ven. On the following morning, however, hav- 
ing been informed that Raven had expressed a 
wish to see him, he did call, and found him in 
unusually high spirits. He had just received a 
letter, it appeared, dated from a vessel which 
had that morning sailed. He did not, however, 
enter into the subject of this letter; but he 
seemed to feel that the whole of his troubles 
were at an end, and shook the hand of Uncle 
John with extraordinary warmth. 

“My friend,” he exclaimed, “we shall not 
sink beneath this blow now.” 

“I hope not,” said Uncle John — “I hope not.” 

“It must all be forgotten, my friend, it must 
all be lorgotten. We have had these aristo- 
cratic miserables too long. We must now turn 
and dwell upon the prospect before us.” 

“I am glad to perceive,” said Uncle John, 
“that, you have come to that wise determina- 
tion.” 

“ A weight,” cried Raven, striking his breast 
with violence; “a dead weight has been re- 
moved, and I feel myself again. Oh, m v friend, 
you don’t know what I have suffered ; you can’t 
know: but as Valentine says the marriage-day 
must not be one of gloom, it shall not be; it 
shall be a joyous day. I have not felt so happy 
for years!” 

“ I am right glad to hear it !” said Uncle John, 
“I hope sincerely that that happiness will be 
lasting.” 

“It’s sure to be now,” said Raven; “quite 
sure to be now! But to business,” he added, 
and he proceeded to open a secret drawer in his 
desk, and to deposit the letter therein. 

It was perfectly evident to Uncle John that 
something had happened more than Raven 
cared to explain. He felt sure that the fact of 
the marriage-dav having been fixed again, had 
not alone elated him thus. Since the day of the 
recognition, he had been a wretched being; he 
had kept himself almost entirely secluded, and 
had worn the aspect of a miserable man : vet 
now he was in raptures; his eyes sparkled with 


pleasure, and he spoke of happiness, as if he 
had then felt it for the first lime. In the judg- 
ment of Uncle John there was far more in this 
than appeared, seeing that Raven had not dined, 
and therefore could not be supposed to have 
been under the influence of wine. However, he 
felt that he had no right to pry into the matter, 
and that as no explanation was offered, it was 
a thing which Raven had no desire to explain. 

“Valentine,”’ said Raven, having settled him- 
self down, “ has informed you, of course, that 
his marriage has been fixed for the fifteenth 1” 

“ Yes; that is to say, this day week.” 
“Precisely. Well then, my friend, this day 
week must be a day of perfect happiness; and 
as happiness must be the prominent feature, 
what can be done to secure it!” 

“ I have done nothing. I want to do much 
more towards the hccomplishment of that ob- 
ject, than we have done already!” 

“ Why.” replied Uncle John, deliberately, 
“I don’t exactly see that we can do much 
more ” 

“I must do something. Whut can I do!” 

“I really don’t know what you can do! I 
know of nothing that requires to be done. 
There is everything prepared for them — every- 
thing! As far as their own personal happi- 
ness is concerned, it of course depends now 
upon themselves; we have at least the satis- 
faction of knowing that we have done all we 
could to promote it.” 

“You have that satisfaction; but I have not, 
I have as yet done absolutely nothing. I wish 
you would suggest something. What can I 
do!” 

“ Well, now, do you know,” said Uncle John, 
“you couldn’t possibly have asked me a more 
puzzling question !” 

“ Of course the transfer of the sum we before 
fixed upon has been arranged, and the little mar- 
riage presents have been prepared, and so on. 
ft strikes me, however, still, that I ought to do 
something more !” 

“ Well, I am sorry I am unable to assist you 
in deciding upon what that something is; for 
upon my honour, I can’t conceive what it can 
be ! No, my friend, be assured, that nothing 
more can be' done. We start them fairly, and I 
should say that few, indeed, ever had a brighter 
prospect of happiness before them.” 

“That I feel,” rejoined Raven; “nor have I 
the smallest doubt of that prospect being real- 
ized. Still I should like, you see, to bring the 
affair off, as the beggarly aristocracy say, with 
edat ! Now let us put our heads together. How 
is this to be done !” r 

“For my own part,” said Uncle John, “I am 
inclined to believe the less display we make the 
better.” 

“ Well, what would you suggest! Some ar- 
rangement must be made. How do you think 
we ought to proceed !— on the day— I mean the 
dav of the marriage.” 

“ Why,” said Uncle John, “ I don’t know what 
your views on the subject may be, nor what ar- 
rangements you have in contemplation, but I 
would suggest, that on returning from church, 
we should have some slight refreshment, and 
that the young people then should start off to 
spend the honeymoon, leaving us happy 'in 
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viewing the prospect of their happiness, and in 
the conviction of having done our duty.” 

“ What, then, are we two old fogies to be left 
dreaming at home ?” 

“ I dare say that they would rather be without 
us than with us !” 

“ Well now, do you know, I don’t think so ! 
I think that they would enjoy themselves more 
if we were all to be actively happy together. 
The consciousness of having performed one’s 
duty is all very well, and very pleasing; but 
that is not exactly the thing : it doesn’t meet my 
views of what a wedding-day ought to be at all. 
My impression is, and always has been, that on 
such a day as that, we ought not to be becalmed ! 
It ought lo be a joyous day; a merry day — a day 
upon which we can all dine, drink, and be jolly 
together.” 

“ Well, what do you propose?” 

“ Why, to act upon your suggestion in all but 
one point. Let them leave by all means to pass 
the honeymoon at Brighton, or wherever else 
they may please: they shall have my carriage 
and four, or six, if they like: immediately 
after the ceremony let them be off! But let us 
go with them. Let us start immediately after 
them : let us race them down ; let us have a 
jovous, glorious day of it; and a glorious night 
too !” 

“ Well, of course,” said Uncle John, “I can 
have no objection. I should like to be with 
them.” 

“ Of course you would ! I know you would! 
Why should they go moping down there alone?” 

“They would not be exactly alone; they 
would have the bridesmaids and the old lady, 
and ” 

“ What are they ? What can they do ? How 
can they of themselves form a really happy 
party? They have all the elements of happi- 
ness in them, but they want a couple of young 
fellows like us to inspire them with spirit. 
Just imagine the party down there. There they 
are, after a fifty miles’ ride, say, at dinner. 
There’s only one man amongst the lot, and that 
man’s the bridegroom. Why, what can he do 
with them ? How can he keep them from sigh- 
ing themselves down into a state of sentimental 
misery ? He can’t do it ! I’ll defy him to do it. 
But even if he could, look at him, mark his 
position. Give him the best of it; say that the 
dinner passed off well, and that they were all 
full of gaiety and joy, which of course they 
wouldn’t be; but say that they were. Well, an 
hour after dinner the women retire — of course 
they retire, and when they do, look at him! 
There’s a lively position for a bridegroom to be 
placed in! — there’s jollity! — there’s joy! He 
sits there, silently sipping his wine; not a crea- 
ture to speak to ; perfectly alone. Why such a 
position is monstrous fot*a man to be placed in 
at such a time as that. Come, let us go with 
them.” 

“Oh! with all my heart !” said Uncle John ; 
“I should enjoy it; but I didn’t know how far 
such a course might be correct.” 

“ Why, you see, our arrangements wouldn’t 
interfere with theirs. Besides, why should we 
follow the beggarly aristocratic fashion of di- 
viding families at the very time they ought 
especially to be together? Let us accompany 


them. I am sure that they will be 


happy with us than without us. 


They 
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to be merry then ; but if we let them g0 a i 
my friend, mark my words, neither for them 
for us will it be a joyous day.” 
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“ Well > lhen - let » be so; let us all g 0 tow.k 
There can be no doubt about our b e j ng f her ' 


n S more 


merry in that case.’ 

‘None whatever. You see I’ m not one „r 
your beggarly aristocracy; I havn’t fifty 1 
sand dowagers, and toadies, and hangers onT 
give a sumptuous dinner to on such^an oc ° 
sion ; with the exception of yourself, th er !’' 
scarcely a man whom I’d care to break br j 


with in any place, much less at my own t a bi e . 

’I have no doubt that — - 


and although i nave uu uouoi mat youandi 
should enjoy ourselves, and be in a measure 


jolly, it wouldn’t, it couldn’t come up within, 
mile of my notions of what ought to be the 


glorious characteristics of a wedding-day. \ 
therefore, you are willing to fall into my views’ 

I would suggest that it be proposed to the y 0un » 
people— who will agree, I know, to any thin® of 
the kind— that immediately after the ceremony 
-which ought to be over early, say ten— the'y 
take my carriage and four horses, and start 
say for Brighton, in the lively expectation of 
being passed by us on the road ; that we drive 
there all together, and then stop a week or a 
month, or in fact, just as long as we think 
proper.” 

“ Very good,” said Uncle John. “And if the 
bride and bridegroom wish to leave us after a 
few days, why they can start off and go where 
they please.” 

“Exactly! They may start the next day if 
they like. All I am anxious for is, that we may 
have the wedding-dinner together.” 

Very well. It was decided that this plan 
should be proposed forthwith both to Valen- 
tine and Louise, and Uncle John was deputed 
to make the proposition, before he left the 
house, which he did, and they were both much 
delighted. 

Valentine, however, was not exactly at ease; 
he had nothing to do; all were busy but him, 
and they would not allow him to assist them. 
He could scarcely be said to be uncomfortable, 
or annoyed, but he felt fidgety and impatient, 
and looked at his watch very often, and walked 
about without au object — in a word, he was un- 
settled. 

Such being the case, having plenty of time 
for thought, he conceived the idea of getting up 
a dinner at Me house, that Louise might officiate 
as mistress before her time. He thought that 
under the circumstances it would tell extremely 
well, more particularly as they should not be 
able to give a dinner there for some considerable 
time, and therefore as all kind of restraint had 
worn away — for the party to be invited felt as 
if they were already one family — he named 
the subject to Uncle John immediately after he 
had communicated the result of his interview 
with Raven, and that gentleman not only had 
no objection to the course proposed, but ap- 
plauded the notion highly, as one calculated 
to be a source of great amusement and delight. 
The next step was to obtain the consent of 
Louise, and with that view Valentine returned 
to her at once. 
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“My love!” said he, “I want you to be my 
wife before we are married !’’ 

"Oh! of course,” said Louise, with a play- 
ful expression, “by all means. What have 
you pot for me to do! I have hot much time, 
you know, to spare; but I’ll do it if I can. 
what is it!” 

“ Why, I am anxious that we should give a 
party at our house to-morrow, iu which case 
you, of course, must be there to receive our 
guests.” 

“We? Of course you mean that you and 
your uncle will give a party!” 

“No; I mean that you and I should give the 
party, Louise.” 

“ What, already!” 

“Aye! a sort of preliminary party, just to let 
them know what we can do.” 

“But will it be correct!” 

“I should say that there will be nothing at all 
incorrect about it.” 

“Oh, well, if you think that, I should enjoy it 
amazingly. Oh! it will be glorious ! — the idea 
is so new. I am sure that it is yours. I need 
not ask you that. Did you ever hear of such a 
thing before !” 

"I confess that I never did; but I don’t see 
why that should prevent us from doing it!” 

“By no means. On the contrary, it will be 
all the better. I shall enjoy it the more. The 
novelty of the thing will be delightful! But 
understand, sir, I must not be teased too much. 
Oh! my Valentine, do not suppose that I am 
inclined to treat the great subject of our mar- 
riage with levity. Indeed, indeed, I am not; 
but I am so happy! oh, so happy! I feel that 
the time is past for it to be necessary to conceal 
my feelings from you.” 

“ My own Louise!” exclaimed Valentine, with 
fervour, “I know that the native purity of your 
heart is to be equalled only by the correctness 
of your mind. Tear not, my love, that I can 
entertain a thought which can tend to diminish 
my estimation of either. My object in pro- 
posing this, is to render you, if possible, more 
happy still !” 

“ I know it; I feel it; oh, believe me I am quite 
sure of that. Well — well!” she added, playfully, 
11 and whom shall we invite!” 

“ Why, it must, of course, under the circum- 
stances, be confined to ourselves.” 

“Why, of course! — What a silly thing I am! 
Well, then, let me see, there’ll be papa, and — oh! 
six altogether. Well, have you any invitation 
cards! If not, I have some — beauties! — they 
have been printed — perhaps more than a thou- 
sand years — I can’t say: at all events we have 
had them ever since we came here, and not one 
of them has ever been, by any chance, used. 
I’ll go and hunt them up immediately. Get the 
envelopes ready, and we’ll despatch them at 
once.” 

Louise then ran for the cards, and on her re- 
turn they were prepared and enclosed; and 
when Valentine went to the house with the view 
of giving the necessary instructions for the 
dinner, he despatched them with all due formal- 
ity, by one of his own servants. 

This, as Valentine expected, delighted them 
all ; but not one of them was so much delighted 
as Raven. He was iu ecstasies! lie declared 


to Uncle John confidently — for he spoke to no 
one else on the subject — that it was, beyond 
every species of doubt, the best thing he ever 
heard of. 

“ We must go full dressed,” said he. “ What 
can we wear to astonish them! Let me see. 
That, perhaps, doesn’t much matter; but we 
must go full dressed. We must keep the thing 
up. We must do it in style. I’ll call for you 
in the carriage at a quarter to six.” 

The thing being thus arranged, he did call 
with the widow and Llewellen, and when Uncle 
John had joined them, they proceeded full of 
life and spirits to the house, where Valentine 
and Louise, with due dignity, received them. 

Valentine had ordered the best dinner that 
could be, on so short a notice — prepared; leav- 
ing the thing, of course, entirely to the cook. 
But although it was really excellent, the dinner 
itself was quite a secondary consideration with 
them : it was the fact of their having been thus 
invited which rendered their enjoyment so rich, 
for they really were in raptures the whole of the 
evening, and left inspired with the highest and 
purest delight. 

On the following morning, however, as Va- 
lentine and Louise were in the drawing-room, 
conversing in a most happy strain, each pointing 
out to the other the various bright little features 
of the prospect in view, which had before been 
overlooked or indistinctly perceived, a coach 
drove up to the door, and Whitely, with an ex- 
pression of mingled pleasure and indignation, 
alighted. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Louise, as her 
heart sank within her. “What can be about 
to happen now!” 

“ Be calm, my sweetest girl; be composed,” 
said Valentine. 

“Look!” she exclaimed, starting, and burst- 
ing into tears, as Joseph also alighted. “ Valen- 
tine! Valentine! — my dearest love! Some 
dreadful mystery is about to be revealed!” 

“My Louise! Come, come, my sweetest! — 
Courage ! Why inspire these fears on specula- 
tion, my love ?” 

•• What can they want here!” 

“Oh! Whitely may be dissatisfied; he may 
wish to have the terms of his engagement slight- 
ly altered; a thousand things may have occurred 
to induce him to call.” 

“But why bring that man with him! Oh, my 
Valentine! I cannot but anticipate the disclos- 
ure of some dreadful secret.” 

“Well, my Louise, let it be disclosed; and let 
us meet it boldly, whatever it may be; not trem- 
blingly sink beneath it, as if a consciousness of 
guilt made us imbecile. Be firm, my Louise ; 
I know that you can be firm; let it come ! Let it 
be even the worst that can befall us, my love, it 
shall not subdue us without a struggle. But, 
my girl, it may be nothing of importance after 
ali ! Come, let us wait the result of this inter- 
view with patience.” 

By this time Whitely and his companion had 
been shown into the parlour. The latter was 
unknown to his successor, who therefore made 
no distinction between them, but bowed to both 
as he left to take W'hitely’s card to Raven, who 
was at the time in a pleasing reverie, almost 
buried in an easy chair. 
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The very moment, however. Raven saw the 
card, he started, and turned pale as death, and 
then fixed his eyes wildly upon the carpet, until 
after a time he seemed to become again con- 
scious of the presence of the servant, when he 
made a strong effort to rally. 

“This person,” said he, waving his hand, 
and affecting an air of supreme indifference, 
“ may walk up. — Be a man !” he continued, 
muttering to himself, when the servant had left 
him. “ Display the spirit of a man ! What have 
I now to fear? What danger is there now?” 
He rose, and struck his breast, and breathed 
deeply, and tried to subdue every feeling of fear, 
and succeeded at least in recovering his ap- 
parent firmness by the time Whitely was ush- 
ered into the room. 

“ Well, sir!” said Raven, with marked delibe- 
ration, “and what is your business with me ?” 
Whitely stood and looked at him fiercely for 
a moment, and then said with a sarcastic smile, 
“ Are you at all astonished to see me ?” 

“Iam,” replied Raven. “I am astonished. 
I thought that you were to annoy me no more?” 
“I did undertake to annoy you no more; but 
with this proviso, that if at any time I discover- 
ed that you had not dealt fairly and openly with 
me, the undertaking should be cancelled. I 

have discovered this; / have discovered ” 

“ Wei/, sir! what have you discovered?” 
“That you are a more consummate villain 
than I even supposed you to be before.” 

“ Sir!” shouted Raven, as he rose from his 
seat fiercely, “I can endure much: I have en- 
dured much : but if you suppose that I am to be 
trampled upon, you are deceived. Have you 
come here expressly to insult me ? Is that your 
only object in coming?” 

“No!” replied Whitely; “my object in com- 
ing here is to claim my children ! — my children! 
villain !” 

At this moment, Valentine, Llewellen, and 
Louise, rushed into the room. 

“ What in the name of Heaven is all this?” 
demanded Valentine, as Louise flew to Raven, 
and tried to calm him. “What does it mean?” 
“He is a madman!” cried Raven — “A mad- 
man !” 

“ What is this?” said Valentine, addressing 
Whitely. “Why, why are you here? Is it 
fair — is it just — when the thing was understood 
to have been for ever at an end?” 

“ Valentine,” said VVhitely, looking at him 
with a most intense expression. “ I respect you: 

I always have respected you highly! — do not 
destroy that respect by interfering hotly in this 
matter while in ignorance of its merits. I have 
come to claim my children ! They are here ! — 
These arp my children!” 

The effect produced by this announcement 
was electric. A thrill ran through the veins of 
them all; but Louise clung still more closely 
to Raven, who again and again declared that 
Whitely was mad. 

“No!” cried Whitely, “ I am not mad. They 
are my children. They know me not ; of course 
they do not know me, although there was a time 
— but that is passed.” i 

“Mr. Whitely,” said Valentine, “ are you act- 
ing advisedly in this matter? What proof have 
you?” 


“Aye!” cried Raven, “what proofs , 
Let him produce his proof!” as M 
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it!” cried Whitely, who' insYantlT rushed 
the room. y 


^ a .nd will m : 
from ' 
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returned with his witness. until h, 


During his absence not a syllable was , 
hey were dumb with amazement and ' 
ed in a state of breathless suspense ■ ' 
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The very instant Raven saw this man heo* 
and looked at him as if he had been’a snr 
“Don’t you know me?” said the fellow To 
a sneer. > W1 H 


last 


Devil !” cried Raven, “ is it you ?» 

“It’s nobody else! What, you’re cam*, 
st! You thought I was off to America^*' 


you? I hope you received my affectionate 
tie, because — ” r“' 

“ Silence, fellow' !” cried Valentine. 

“ Fellow !” 

“ Aye, fellow!— State what you know of tv 
matter, and no more.” 

“I shall have my revenge on every one of von 

before I’ve done with you, it strikes me. I L' 
you all a grudge, — the whole set of you 1 ” ‘ 
“Now,” said Whitely, “suppress whatever 
feeling of enmity or anger you may have anil 
answer me distinctly, and with truth. There 
stands • Miss Raven,’— there ‘Mr. Llewellen.' 
whose children are they?” 

“ Yours !” 

Here Raven rose suddenly, as if about to 
seize the witness, who, placing his foot against 
the door, cried, “Come, keep off'! keep off! | 
know w’hat your up to; I won’t be turned out!" 

“No one wishes to turn you out,” said Valen- 
tine. 

“ Don’t they ! I don’t want nothing from you. 
I speak nothing but the truth, and he knows it! 
and that’s what cuts him to the quick.” 
“Now, sir,” said Whitely, “ attend to me: you 
say that these are my children?” 

“ Of course they are, and he knows it.” 

“ State how you know them to be mine.” 

“ Why, wasn’t I with ’em when they were in- 
fants, and haven’t I been with ’em all alonri 
Whoseshould they be? //eneverhad no children. 
He never had no wife, but your wife which died 
of a broken heart; and didn’t she take ’em with 
her when she left home? I can’t be mistakenin 
’em, it strikes me !” 

“ Have you no other proof than this man's 
word?” inquired Valentine. “Are you your- 
self sure that he has not invented this tale for 
the gratification of some malicious feeling!” 

“ Certain,” replied Whitely. 

“Of course, he is certain !” cried the man. 
“And if he wasn’t, I could make him. It don't 
depend upon me; if it did. he’d stand me out 
in it. I can produce both documents and wit- 
nesses ; but look at him ! Thai ’ll tell yon, 
whether what I say is truth or not. Only look! 
at him ! That’s quite enough ! He hasn't got 
so much as the face to say they’re his. He 
knows that what I say is right. He don’tdeny it; 
he hasn’t denied it yet. Let him deny it, that’s all! 
Let him denv it !” 

“ Father !” exclaimed Louise, in agony. “Fa- 
ther! — I feel that you are my father still; yon 
have always been like a father to mejisit- 
no ! — 1’U nut believe it.” 
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, “Let him deny it! Let him deny it !” , 

f “Say but one word,” cried Louise ; “ but one 
word to silence for ever this slanderous man. 
Is it true?” 

1 Raven sank into his chair, exclaiming, “ My 
dear child, it is !” 


CHAPTER LXVII. 

In which a variety of matters are explained. 


As this confession at once sealed the lips of 
incredulity— albeit Louise clung to Raven still 
as if she felt it even then to be impossible — 
Valentine, whom nothing could deprive of self- 
possession, on the instant begged of Whitely to 
retire with him, in order that the effects of the 
sudden disclosure might in some degree subside 
before anv other decisive steps were taken. To 
this Whitely consented, and they quitted the 
room, leaving Louise with her face buried in 
her hands by the side of Raven, who appeared 
to have reached the very depths of despair, 
while Llewellen stood at his back, as motionless 
as if he had been absolutely petrified. 

On reachingthe drawing-room, Valentine and 
Whitely, with the view of considering what 
course would he the best to pursue under the 
circumstances, drew to the table, while the sen- 
timental Joseph, in order to listen without being 
suspected, went to one of the windows, where, 
having drawn a hymn-book from his pocket, he 
seemed to be lost in religious contemplation. 

“Well,” said Valentine, “of course there can 
be no doubt now about the correctness of that 
which this man has disclosed. Raven himself 
having admitted it to be true ; the only question 
therefore is, what is best to be done?” 

“That is the only question,” said Whitely; 
“I wish to do nothing with rashness — nothing 
without due consideration.” 

“I am sure of it: I am also sure that, how- 
ever great may be your contempt for the feel- 
ings of Raven, you will avoid doing any thing 
winch may inflict an additional wound upon 
those of poor Louise.” 

“I am of course anxious, most anxious, to 
act with strict regard to the feelings of my own 
dear child,” said Whitely. 

“Being quite certain of that,” rejoined Valen- 
tine, “ it is with confidence I suggest that the 
immediate departure of Louise from this house 
ought not to be insisted upon.” 

“What!” exclaimed Whitely, “leave her 
here, and that with the wretch who would have 
kept her for ever from me?” 

“For the present! — until she becomes more 
calm! — until matters can be arranged! You 
would not surely insist upon her leaving at 
once, without having time allowed to make the 
slightest preparation ! But I wish you would 
speak with my uncle on the subject. Will you 
remain heretill he comes? I will send for him 
instantly.” 

“I’ll wait for him with pleasure. Before I 
net in this matter I’d rather, much rather see 
him.” 


Valentine therefore rang the bell, and having 
written a hasty note to his uncle, requesting him 
to come without a moment’s delay, he desired 
the servant to take it with all possible speed, it 
being a matter of the highest importance. 

While the servant was waiting for this note 
he caught sight of the sentimental Joseph — not- 
withstanding that pious individual was so deep 
in the beautiful spirit of his hymns that he kept 
the book strictly up to his eyes, that those 
organs might not vainly wander— and having 
become assured of its being the Joseph and no 
one but the Joseph, he took the note, and pro- 
mised to make all possible haste; but before he 
left the house, he communicated what he had 
seen to the rest of the servants, who undertook 
to keep a remarkably sharp look-out till he 
returned. 

Valentine, as soon as the note had been 
despatched, begged Whitely to excuse him, and 
returned to Louise, whom he found in tears on 
the sofa with Llewellen, while Raven, with his 
hand over his eyes, still sat in his easy chair 
motionless. 

“This,” said Louise, extending her hand to 
Valentine as he entered, “Oh! this is a heavy 
blow indeed !” 

“ It is,” returned Valentine, as he approached 
and sat beside her; “it is a heavy blow, my 
dearest girl; but we must not sink beneath even 
this.” 

Louise moved her head mournfully, and 
sighed. 

“Courage, my own Louise, courage!” con- 
tinued Valentine. “Retire for the present; 
come, let us seek my mother: with her you 
will be more calm: come!— come!” 

He raised her from the sofa, and led her 
gently to the door, but they had no sooner 
reached it than Raven cried, “ Louise!” — when 
on the instant she turned and flew into the arms 
extended to receive her, exclaiming, “My father! 
— Oh, be my father still!” 

For some time she remained clasped in Ra- 
ven’s arms, but neither uttered, nor attempted 
to utter, another word: she sobbed aloud, while 
the tears gushed down his furrowed cheeks, and 
they both seemed to endure the most intense 
mental anguish. 

At length Valentine approached with the view 
of prevailing upon them to separate until they 
had become more tranquil, and eventually suc- 
ceeded in inducing them to do so, having de- 
clared again and again that he would not allow 
Louise to be taken abruptly from the house. 

“ I rely with the utmost confidence upon you,” 
said Raven. “I feel that whatever 1 may be, 
or may appear— for I appear in this case to be 
worse than I am — you will not suffer her to be 
torn from me yet.” 

Valentine repeated his assurance, and left the 
room with Louise. 

The widow had heard nothing of this revela- 
tion. She had indeed been informed by one of 
the servants that there had been something of a 
stir; but of the cause she continued to be in the 
mos’t perfect ignorance until Valentine explained 
it on bringing up Louise. How great her sur- 
prise was then may be imagined. She confessed 
that she in reality knew neither « hat to think 
nor what to say, and when Valentine had inti- 
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mated to her that, until the whole matter had 
been explained, the less she thought and said 
about it the better, he left her and Louise, to 
rejoin Whitelyand his pseudo-sentimental com- 
panion. 

On the stairs, however, he encountered Lle- 
wellen, who was in a truly wretched state. 
The whole of his intellectual faculties appeared 
to be deranged: he looked like a morally dis- 
organized man. 

“My tear poy,”* said he, “here’s a plesset 
pusiness ! — here’s tooings and cootness knows 
it! Putt phot’s to pe tun, my poy, phot’s to pe 
tun! Too step here, ant just tell me phot 
hur’m to too.” 

Here he took the arm of Valentine, and 
having led him into an apartment with an ex- 
pression of vacant wonder, resumed: — 

“Now phot’s to pe tun ! How am hur to act ! 
Phot can hur too, look you ! I never tit! — oh ! 
my tear poy, too tell me how hur’m to proceet.” 
“Have patience for a short time, Fred, and I 
shall know how to advise you. At present there 
is but one thing I feel myself justified in recom- 
mending you to do, and that is to keep silent.” 
“Putt it is such a pusiness! Am hur pount 
to pelieve that Mr. Phitely is really my father!” 
“ Why, I think there can be but little doubt 
about it now.” 

“ Well, putt inteet, now, look you, cootness 
knows, it will pe so very ott to call him father, 
inteet!” 

“I have no doubt it will seem rather strange 
at first; but you will soon get accustomed to 
that.” 

“ Very coot, my poy; putt hur’Il not pelieve 
it! Hav’nt hur another father town at Caer- 
marthen!” 

“I should say that the chances are, if Mr. 
Whitely be your father, that you have not.” 
“Putt hur ton’t pelieve that he is my father. 
Hur’Il write town to Caermarthen by this ples- 
set tay’s post, and ask my own father — that is, 
my father Llewellen — phether he is my father 
or not. If he says that he is, hur shall know 
phot to too; hur’Il not pelieve Phitely, nor ten 
thousant Phitelys pesites! Hur’Il write town 
this plesset tay, look you !” 

“ Wait, my dear fellow; have patience,” said 
Valentine; “at least, for a day or two wait.” 

“ Well, well ! if you think it will pe petter to 
wait, phy hur’Il too so.” 

“ Before the day is at an end, we shall doubt- 
less know more, much more than we do now.” 
“Very well; then hur’Il tefer writing, look 
you; putt hur ton’t inteet like to pe pount to 
pelieve that any potty’s my father that chooses 
to say so without any particle of proof, ant coot- 
ness knows it. Putt hur say, my poy,” he 
added, with a singular expression, “phot a very 
troll co it will pe if Louey shoot pe my sister! — 
hur say, if she shoot! If that phere all, look 
you, hur shootn’t care a pit apout that, for hur 
always tit love Louey tearly; putt hur won’t pe- 
lieve Phitely’s my father pecause hur shootn’t 
mint if Louey phere my sister.” 

“No, that would be scarcely worth while. I 
confess to you that at present I have very little 
doubt about it myself ; but we shall see. In a 
few hours the thing will be placed beyond dis- 
pute.” 


A coach at this moment drew up to th e j 
with the servant who had been sent forti 
John upon the box. “'Now,” cried Vale - 


‘we shall soon know all. Here is m v . -ir 
I must go and explain to him before he ?* 
Whitely; but immediately after our interr*** 
I’ll let you know, Fred, precisely how the m 
stands.” 
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He then ran down, and met Uncle JoU ■ 1 
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the hall, and having led him into the p ar | 
related what had occurred with all possT 1 ^ 
brevity. Uncle John was astounded at*' 
intelligence. 

“ Is it possible!” he exclaimed, “is it possihljl. 
Is it — can it be possible ! Whitely’s children ' ’ 
not his! He has not kept faith with me ; pT 
been deceived! He led me to believe— VVp 
could be his motive! Not his, but Whitel-,^ 
children, after all ! Are they together!” ' 

“No. Whitely is in the drawing-room^ 
the man whom he brought as a witness. fi f 
waiting to see you. I begged of him to do* 
being anxious for you to prevail upon him no: 
to insist upon the immediate removal of Louis* 
because, as that must not be, his refusal to con! 
sent may create a disturbance which it would 
be of course better to avoid.” 


“ Of course, my boy ; of course : yes, I’ll g 0 | S 
him at once. Come with me. Bad conduct- 
bad, very bad conduct.” 

They now reached the drawing-room, and 
Whitely rose to meet Uncle John as he entered 
and they shook hands with their wonted warmth 
“ Why, my friend,” said Uncle John, wip||» 
his brow with great energy, the perspiration the 
intelligence had caused being very profuse , “1 
have been amazed! — absolutely amazed!” 
“And well you may be,” cried Whitely," 
you may be amazed ; but not at the falsehoods 
a villain! — no, that is not amazing!” 

“I couldn’t have believed it!” rejoined Uncle 
John; “I really couldn’t have believed it 1” 

“ I don’t see that we had any right to expect 
that what he staled was the truth. It is now, 
however, useless to dwell upon that. The ques- 
tion is, having (thank Heaven!) discovered my 
children, how am I to proceed! As I explained 
to Valentine, I wish to do nothing rashly. Before 
I act, I am, therefore, anxious to have your 
advice.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Uncle John," I scarcely 
feel competent to give any advice at all; I seetn 
bewildered; the thing appears like a dream, 
Did Raven himself enter into any explanation!" 

“ Not the slightest ; nor was any explanation 
demanded. It was sufficient for me that he 
confessed that the children were mine.” 

“ But I cannot conceive what induced him to 
wish to keep them from you ! What object 
could he have! — what motive! Until I hate 
some explanation from him, I shall not feel 
myself justified in advising you how to acc 
You are not I hope in haste ; let me go to him 
at once and hear what he has to say upon the 
subject. I shall then be better able to judge. 
Shall I do so!” 

“ By all means if you wish it,” replied Whitely, 
“I am in no sort of haste; I can wait.” 

“I’ll detain you but a very short time,” said 
Uncle John ; “ I’ll be back as soon as possible. 
Valentine, remain with Mr. Whitely till I return." 
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He then left them, and after having sent to 
Raven to request an immediate interview, which 
iras granted, he proceeded to the room in which 
'.he secret had been revealed, and in which he 
found Raven apparently half dead. 

Their meeting was awkward. Raven himself 
seemed ashamed to advance, while Uncle John 
felt that if he offered his hand as a friend he 
should be a hypocrite. They therefore regarded 
each other with coldness; but Uncle John, the 
very moment he had taken a chair, said, “ My 
good friend, how came you to mislead, to deceive 
me? While conducting the arrangement which 
it gave me great pleasure to conduct, I did 
expect, I had a right to expect, that acting as I 
was in the capacity of friend to both parties, 
both parties would treat me with fairness and 
candour. I am, however, sorry to find that you 
were not candid with me — that you induced me 
to believe that which has been proved to be 
false.” 

“ It is true,” said Raven, “ that although I was 
guilty of no direct falsehood, I led you to believe, 
when I said that I would not, that I meant that 
I could not give any information on the subject 
of the children : that I admit, and I was prompted 
to this species of prevarication by a most power- 
ful motive; but as I have ever regarded you as 
one who would scorn to press heavily upon a 
fallen man, harshness from you is what I did 
not expect: it is, sir, a thing which I will not 
endure.” 

“I have no desire to be harsh,” said Uncle 
John; “I have no right to be harsh; but I have 
a right, when a man misleads me, to let him 
know that I feel myself aggrieved.” 

“Even assuming that you have this right,” 
rejoined Raven, “is it correct, is it generous to 
exercise it just as you see a man’s spirit broken 
down ?” 

“Heaven forbid that I should augment any 
man’s affliction, but — ” 

“Had I been lost,” resumed Raven, “to every 
sense of generosity and of justice, or dead to 
every virtuous feeling, viewing the world as it 
is, and, like a man of the world, holding its 
opinion in contempt; all this would have been 
avoided. I should not have been placed in so 
humiliating a position; but as — by virtue of 
endeavouring to conciliate those who never 
could be conciliated, instead of putting at once 
a bold face upon the matter, and setting them 
at defiance — I am in this position, unkindness 
at the hands of thjjse from whom I expected 
friendly advice and assistance, has a tendency 
to make me callous and to incline me to treat 
the world as the world treats me, with disdain.” 
“.Mr. Raven,” said Uncle John, gravely, “I do 
not think that you will feel yourself justified in 
saying that I ever behaved in an unfriendly 
manner towards you.” * 

“It is unfriendly to speak with harshness to 
me at such a time as this. At any other time I 
could have borne it. It is only when a man is 
in an extremity that he needs a friend, and that 
is precisely the time when he finds himself 
deserted. All that I have done since the first 
false step was taken the whole world may know; 
with that single exception there is no act of 
mine of which I need b^ashamed, having been 
prompted by generosity on the one hand, and 
m 


on the other by the purest affection. However, 

I have no wish to explain; I find that all are 
against me.” 

“ I am not against you ; none who were pre- 
viously for you are against you. I spoke to you 
on the subject rather sternly, I admit; but why? 
not because I wished to be against you, but 
solely because I conceived it to be a pity that 
you were not more ingenuous, more candid.” 

“I was as candid as under the circumstances I 
could be, or at least could feel myself justified in 
being. The fact of those children being Whitely’s 
I wished from my heart to conceal. 1 promised 
her who was their mother — I promised her on 
her death-bed that I would keep from them all 
knowledge of her shame, and for ever would it 
have been kept from them, had it not been for 
that atrocious hypocritical villain whom I have 
pampered for years, and who of course sold 
the secret after having sworn solemnly to pre- 
serve it in consideration of my having given 
him a sum sufficient to keep him independent 
for life.” 

“Then,” said Uncle John, “their mother is 
dead ?” 

“Yes, she died soon, very soon after she left 
her husband; for although she had everv pos- 
sible comfort, and was treated by me with the 
utmost tenderness and affection, the step she 
had taken weighed so heavily upon her heart, 
that it was not long before that heart was broken. 
Her children I loved as dearly as if they had 
been my own, and had they been my own they 
could not have displayed a greater affection for 
me. That dear girl, Louise, was especially fond 
of me: I need not add that I doted upon her; I 
dote upon her still: I love her with*ali the fond 
intensity of an affectionate father, and must 
continue thus to love her till I sink into the 
grave. She has been more than a child to me; 
she has been an angel! — May the angels hover 
round and protect her for ever ! Oh, my friend, 
it may have been thought that my commerce 
with the world would have destroyed the best 
feelings of my nature; but if you knew how 
purely, how devotedly I love that affectionate 
girl, you would not be surprised at my having 
descended to prevarication in order that she 
might still be, in her view, as well as in the view 
of the world in general, my own dear child. As 
my own I have cherished her fondly, tenderly : 
she was my comfort, the fountain of my joy: it 
was my delight, and the highest delight I ever 
experienced — to promote her happiness ; and yet 
on the very eve of my pleasurable task being 
perfected— just as that happiness urns about to 
be permanently secured, she is proclaimed to be 
not my own child, and torn from me for ever! 
It is this which afflicts me beyond the power of 
expression. Nothing could have afflicted me 
more ; no calamity which could have befallen 
me could have struck so deeply into my heart, 
for I now feel completely alone in the world, 
deprived for ever of her who was my solace — 
my child !” 

Here Raven was much affected, and so indeed 
was Uncle John, who. scarcely knowing what 
to say, remained silent. At length Raven, with 
considerable emotion, resumed: — 

“ It may have been wrong,” said he, “ nay, I 
cannot but feel it to have been wrong, very 
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wrong, even to wish to conceal those children 
from their father. I cannot justify myself, nor 
can I on any grounds be justified; still, in ex- 
tenuation, it may be said that I did not conceal 
them wantonly, or with any cruel aim, my object 
for such concealment — besides that of fostering 
that fond devoted girl as my own — being the 
performance of my promise to her broken- 
hearted mother, that her children should, if pos- 
sible, be kept for ever in utter ignorance of her 
disgrace. This was the great object I had in 
view, and that object would assuredly have been 
attained, had it not been for the treachery of 
that pernicious miscreant. But the die is cast 
— 1 am alone!” 

Raven again paused, but Uncle John still 
knew not what to say. He could not tell what 
Raven really was. He could not believe him 
to be an absolutely heartless villain; for, not- 
withstanding his conduct towards Whitely him- 
self had been villanous in the extreme, he, in 
the view of Uncle John, had certain redeeming 
points, to which he was not indisposed to attach 
due weight. He therefore did not feel justified 
in saying any thing which could be construed 
into an opinion upon the subject; but, at length, 
finding that Raven was not about to proceed, he, 
conceiving that he ought to say something on 
the occasion, inquired why Fred had in infancy 
been separated from Louise. 

“ I parted them,” said Raven; “ I brought them 
up, not as brother and sister, but as cousins, in 
order that the secret might be the more effectu- 
ally preserved. I regarded it as being highly 
probable that when Fred became a man his cu- 
riosity would prompt him to go .back, with the 
view of ascertaining certain matters having 
reference to their origin, which Louise would 
not think of herself, or if she did, she would not 
have those facilities which would beat his com- 
mand. I therefore sent him into Wales, and 
placed him under the care of a kind, quiet crea- 
ture, who brought him up as his own son, and 
a good fellow he has made of him; a better 
hearted boy never breathed: still the loss of 
him, my friend, I could endure: I have not, of 
course, those feelings for him that I have for 
Louise; she has ever been with me, — she has 
ever been n?y joy, my sweet companion, mv 
pride; I cannot bear to part with her: I feel that 
I shall not long survive it; but at all events she 
must not be torn from me vet.” 

“ We shall be able to arrange that, I have no 
doubt,” said Uncle John. “Valentine has al- 
ready spoken to Whitely on the subject. I’ll 
return to him, and urge it still further. I think 
that I may say you may be sure that that at 
least will be arranged.” 

“Now that I am in your hands again,” ob- 
served Raven, “ my mind is more at ease. You 
will do the best you can for me, I know.” 

“ All that can be done shall be done, be as- 
sured of that. I will go at once, and make the 
best arrangement I can.” 

Uncle John then returned to the drawing- 
room. where Valentine and Whitely were still 
engaged in earnest conversation, while the sly 
sentimentalist, with the utmost attention, was 
listening at the window with the hymn-book in 
his hand. 

It was abundantly evident to Uncle John, as 


he entered, that Valentine had been apnlyj n 
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spoke with the utmost composure.” 
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balm of reason to Whitely’s inflamed p ass - 
with success, for he was perfectly calm 'I*' 1 
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“ Well, my friend, ’’ said he, when Uncle 


had taken a seat beside him, “ are you now ' 
position to give me advice 1” 

“I now feel that I am,” replied Uncle J 0 (, 
“But in the first place, in order that you t ^ 


judge for yourself, I’ll not only relate ihe jjj? 


stance of what passed between us, but \ni 
repeat it word for word, as nearly at least as[ 


can remember.” 

He did so: he went through it faithfully, h. 


made no effort to colour any fact: the p 0 i a!s 
which related to Raven’s great affection f 0( 
Louise were extremely effective; but that effect 
was produced without design. 

Whitely was throughout most attentive. fl t 
weighed every word. Sitting in a studious atti. 
tude, his head resting upon his hand, notasineii 
muscle moved, nor did he utter a syllable until 
Uncle John had concluded, when he exclaimel 
aloud ; “ Had he not been the seducer of m, 
wife, I could have honoured him! — had he taken 
the children of a fallen woman, not being him. 
self the cause of her fall, and thus cherished 
them until the feelings of a father had beenen. 
gendered, I would have worshipped — aye, aw. 
shipped that man! — but being the seducer, the 
murderer of my wife, his love for them prompts 
me to hate him the more ! But I will be calm 
— I will still be calm! — he has robbed met! 
their affection — the dear love of my otvn chit 
dren — still I will be calm.” 

During this burst of passion, brief as it n\ 
the sentimentalist at the window placed the 
hymn-book upon his knees, and rubbed hit 
hands in a state of ecstasy. He was in raptures, 
and would have gloried in it had Whitely, in a 
paroxysm of rage, rushed into Raven’s room, 
and either strangled him or stabbed h i m to the 
heart. Whitely, however, as if to cut the senti- 
mentalist to the soul, resumed his former atti- 
tude, and after a pause, said tranquilly, “ Well, 
my friend, what do you advised” 

“Why,” replied Uncle John, “I should saj 
that for the sake of poor Louise, and for her | 
sake alone, things ought to remain for the pre- 
sent as they are. You of course would not 
think of compelling her to quit the house alia 
hour’s notice. Under the circumstances, 
would be on your part impolitic, seeing that it 
might tend to shock her, feelings, and thus it 
create an unfavourable'first impression. No, 
let what is to be done be done gently. Fort 


day or two, say. let no stir be made in the mat- 
ter ; in the interim, you know, something mar 
strike us: at all events, nothing can be gainti 
either by harshness or precipitation.” 

“In that I quite agree with you,” said White 
ly. “Well, my friend, well ! — I will be advise 
by you: for the sake of my child, I’ll allow te 
to remain for a day or so, in order — ” 

“ You’re a fool, sir, if you do, sir !” exclaims 
the sentimentalist. 

“Come here, sir,” said Valentine. 

“D’ver think I’m afeared, then, to come! 
cried the fellow, closing his hymn-book, ati 
bouncing up to the table with great lerocily u 
aspect. 
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) klow, 'sir,” said Valentine, “why will Mr. I 
■ Bjely be a ‘fool’ for allowing his daughter to j 
Kin’ here for the present!” 
fwhy will he!” cried the sentimentalist — j 
foy will he 1 What! d’yer think Fd let her j 
L w ith him! No, not another hour! I’d 
her away at once ! I’d break his heart ! 
lat would do it! Iknowit! I’msureofit! Oh! 
'diet her remain with that son of Satan ! not — ” 
“Joseph,” said Whitely, with much coolness, 
[don’t think that I shall want you again to- 
Jay ; you can go now, but let me see you early 
jn’the morning.” 

“Very well, sir! Oh! very well; but you 
lake my advice, sir; don’t you let her stop; if 
jou do, you only study the comfortabilities of a 
Ban which has a soul as never can and never 
ought to. be saved.” 

“At ten in the morning,” said Whitely, “I , 
shall expect you.” 

This quiet way of repudiating the advice of 
lie sentimentalist did not exactly meet his ap- j 
probation; he, notwithstanding, on the instant 
prepared to depart, and having delivered him- 
self finely of “Oh! very well!” he raised his 
extensive cravat, and left the room with the air 
of an individual slightly offended. 

‘‘Is that the man who was formerly in your 
service!” inquired Uncle John. 

“Yes,” replied Whitely, “ and I believe him 
lobe one of the vilest and most contemptible 
scoundrels that ever had existence, although in 
this case I have been of course compelled to 
employ him. However, to revert to the great 
subject — for to me it is great, indeed, all in all — 
lam willing to follow your advice, that is to say, 
I’ll consent to allow my children to remain here 
adayor two longer, or until they shall have re- 
covered from the sudden effects of the disclo- 
sure, provided, my friend, you feel sure, quite 
sure, that there will be nothing like conceal- 
ment.” 

“Ido feel sure,” said Uncle John, “ so sure, 
that I would willingly stake my life that nothing 
of the sort will be attempted.” 

"And so would I,” cried Valentine; “indeed, 

I might perhaps be justified in declaring, in the 
name of Louise, that if under the circumstances 
I such a proposition were made, it would be 
spurned.” 

"I am satisfied,” said Whitely. “Thus, then 
lot it be. I shall probably see you in the course 
°f to-morrow 1” 

any time,” replied Uncle John: “but if 
)'°u are not engaged, let us dine together to-day. 
Walk home with me, and then we can talk mat- 
ters quietly over. It will be much better; come, 
»hat say you ?” 

I Whitely consented, and they almost imme- 
[ diateiy afterwards left the house, much to the 
L gratification of Valentine, with whom Whitely 
' shook hands with unusual warmth on being ac- 
companied 1 fy him to the door. 

, While descending the stairs with them, Valen- 
hne heard a most singular uproar below; but 
me moment they were gone, his ears were as- 
sailed with half-stifled cries of “Murder! — 
murder!— Fire !— fire !— Help !— help !— Fire !” 
mingled with certain shouts of indignation and 
°f derision. 

As all this was extremely irregular, V alentine, 


without the slightest ceremony, hastened below, 
and on arriving at the door of the kitchen beheld 
a strikingly affective and deeply interesting 
scene. 

Joseph, the sanctimonious and sentimental 
Joseph — who, on being dismissed by Whitely, 
had been silently seized by the servants, who 
were anxious to settle certain matters with him 
privately — was at that particular period before 
the fire, between the reflector and the dripping 
utensil, in the central pool of which his devoted 
smalls had been immersed; and while the 
coachman held him tightly by the collar, and 
looked at him very fiercely indeed, the cook 
shook him with great ability with one hand, 
while with the other she held to his noble breast 
a sacrificial spit, which rendered it impossible 
for him, without being pierced, to move forward, 
and as for stepping back! — why, the fire was 
very large, and very clear at the bottom, while 
at the top the flames ascended with a roar. It 
was an affecting sight. In the Martyrology of 
the middle ages, there is nothing at all like it 
described. The idea of an individual, a tidy 
individual — an individual, moreover, of senti- 
ment and feeling, being pinned in this position 
— the tails of his respectable coat being scorch- 
ed, even after his smalls had been saturated 
with hot mutton fat, is appalling; and if the 
idea, the bare idea, is appalling, what must the 


reality have been! 

And yet there stood Valentine coolly at the 
door, while the victim was being thus roasted 
behind and assaulted in front by two creatures, 
neither of whom had the slightest respect for 
his feelings, and who were stimulated by the 
applause of the butler, the footman, and two 
housemaids, who were absolutely base enough 
to glory in the scene! Why, it was monstrous! 
—almost as monstrous as the outrage itself! 
And why was that outrage committed! Why 
simply because this individual had, in the pleni- 
tude of his politeness, undertaken to pay into a 
certain Savings’ Bank certain sums of money 
belonging to those two creatures, which money, 
while lost in the contemplation of the world’s 
unrighteousness, he had altogether forgotten to 
pay in, albeit every sum, without a single excep- 
tion, had been entered in their books with the 
utmost regularity ! It was for this, forsooth 
this omission, this oversight — that he, a respect- 
able person, was pummelled — that he was made 
to sit with white kerseymere smalls, first in a 
dripping-pan’s well-supplied pool, and then in 
an adjacent scuttle of coals-that he was throt- 
tled, half strangled, and shaken, by the coach- 
man, and scarified, nay, almost sacrificed bv the 
cook, while the perspiration starting in a state 
of alarm from every pore, he was being roasted 
behind into actual crackling! Again, it may 
be said to have been an affecting sight. It was 
touching in the extreme to hear him implore 
them to desist. He spoke to them with all the 
ardour of a righteous man upon the subject.— 
He besought them for their own dear sakes to 
o-ive in; he assured them, with a beautiful ex- 
pression, that if they did not, they could never 
be saved; but he couldn’t reach the.r hearts- 
he could make no impression ; they still kept 
on, until he caught a glimpse of Valentine, to 
whom he on the instant cried aloud for aid. 
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“ Oh ! save me, sir! — save me !” he exclaim- 
ed, in the most touching tones, and with a heart- 
rending aspect, “ save me, or I drop !” 

“ What is all this 1” cried Valentine, coming 
forward. “Why are you here I” 

“ 'J'hey dragged me down here, sir; I didn’t 
come down o’ my own accord.” 

“ Well! why do you make so much noise?” 
“Oh! they’ve been a-murdering of me, sir: 
they’ve been a-using me shameful ! They have 
indeed !” 

Hereupon the ill-used individual burst very 
correctly into tears. 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” inquired 
Valentine of the coachman. “ What is it all 
about?” 

The coachman and the cook on the instant 
set to work, and explained it all with amazing 
clearness, considering they made a duet of it 
throughout. 

“You are a scoundrel!” said Valentine, ad- 
dressing the sentimentalist, which was highly 
reprehensible; but he said, “ You are a scoun- 
drel !” and then added, “ Do you mean to return 
this money?” 

“You havn’t heered the merits of the case,” 
cried the grossly ill-used man, while with a 
knife he was endeavouring to scrape the grease 
oil' his clothes, and thereby to restore the re- 
spectability of his appearance. 

“ You received this money to pay in, did you 
not?” 

“ I certainly did.” 

“ And you did not pay it in.” 

“Why, that’s where it is — that’s the point!” 

“ Exactly!” said Valentine, “ that is the point. 
Instead of putting it into the bank* you put into 
your pocket. There’s no mistaking the 'point! 
Now, villain, I mean to take this matter entirely 
into my own hands. The sum you have thus 
stolen is twenty-five pounds.” 

“I didn’t steal it! — nor it aint twenty-five 
pounds! But I’ll give ’em the twenty-five 
pounds! Lor bless us! I aint destitute of 
twenty-five pounds.” 

“I know that you are not,” said Valentine; 
“but w.e shall want a hundred pounds of you 
to settle this affair,” 

“A hundred pounds! You won’t get a hun- 
dred pounds out of me I can tell you.” 

“Oh, yes, we shall!” said Valentine. “Coach- 
man ! I want you to run to Mr. Whitely — ” 
“Mr. Whitely has nothing to do with my 
private affairs.” 

“Oh! but in. this case he will have a little to 
do with them. You have a check of his now 
in your possession. That check shall be stop- 
ped.” 

“But it shall not be stopped! And if it is. 
I can recover: I can recover, sir, by law.” 
“Law! That is well thought of! — an excel- 
lent suggestion. It will be the shorter way. — 
Oh ! never mind the money. Coachman ! fetch 
me an officer.” 

“An officer! What for?” 

“ Merely to take you into custody.” 

“But I’ve committed no crime ! It’s only a 
debt — it aint a robbery!” 

“ We shall see what it is, when we get before 
the magistrate,; and since I have taken the mat- 
ter in hand, be assured that if it be a transport- 


able offence, you shall be transported, 
me an officer.” 


“ Oh ! for the love of grace, sir, don 


for no officers! I don’t like officers- I } 
sir, indeed, sir ! I’ll give cook and coacli ' I 
the money back with pleasure.” 



money back with pleasure.’ 

You shall give, sir, fifty pounds to each„i I 
them. By doing so only can you induce me,,!! 
to proceed according to law.” 501 , 

“ But fifty pounds a-piece, that is to sav i 
hundred pounds, sir— consider, sir, what I 
enormity !” ™ 

“Well! it is not of much importance r, 
will be belter that you should pay in nor’,/ 
perhaps, after all.” ^ s ^|r 

“ But I’d rather not, sir! much rather not’ 1 
“What is the amount of that check?” 1 

“It’s only a hundred and fifty, sir: 0 nb . 
hundred and fifty.” ** 

“ Very well. Mr. Raven had provided amol. 
for you when you betrayed him : you will 
fore take your choice: either give one hundred 
pounds out of the check to those two person, 
whom you have robbed, or take the consequent, 
of being pursued, as I will pursue you, with th» 
utmost rigour of the law.” 

“But fifty, sir! fifty between ’em! — surelr^ 
that will content ’em! they would’nt like tu 
press upon me too hard !” 

“Nothing less than the sum I named shall 
they receive. Decide at once: if you hesi. 
tate— ” : 

“No, no, no; I don’t hesitate, only it isrt,,. 
hard; I’ll send them the money to-morrow.” T, 
“You are not to be trusted. No, that will not 
do.” |; 

“ Well, as soon as I get the check cashed, sir 1 
I’ll come back, upon my word and honour." 

“I have no faith in either your word or your 
honour. Besides, I am inclined to take the 
responsibility entirely off your hands. Give 
coachman the check. It will save you a deal , 
of trouble. Let him get it cashed, and then the,’ 
thing will be settled.” 

“I’ll not give the check! I’d rather die than 
be thus plundered of my money. I won’t do 
it.” 


“ Very well. We now see the value of your 
word and honour. You have taken yourchoice, - 
We’ll have no further parley. An officer shall ,, 
be sent for at once, and I’d have you under- 
stand, that if once you get into an officer's > 
hands, the thing must go on; — a compromise, 
then will be out of the question.” 

The cruelly ill-used individual did not like . 
this by any means. He wept bitterly and sob- 
bed like a child, but having a natural horror of 
being brought to justice, and being ignorant of 
the amount of punishment that would be in- 
flicted upon him, in the event of his being , 
unable to convince the court that, in keeping 
the money he had no dishonest motive, he even.| 
tually drew forth the check, and gave it to the 
coachman to get cashed, and while doing so it 
was really heart-rending to see him. The I 
coachman was, of course, in the highest possi- 
ble spirits, and so was the cook, but the rest of 
the servants were not, perhaps, in such ecsta- 
sies as they would have been, had it happened 
that they had been plundered as well. The; 
were not, however, displeased; on the contrary, 
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' enjoyed the thing much; and endeavoured 
heir way to solace the victim, who was at 
: time a most intensely miserable man. 

,s the coachman had been ordeced to take a 
to the banker’s and back, he soon returned 
h three fitly pound notes, which he placed in 
a hands of Valentine, who, in the name of the 
tim, gave one to cook, another to coachman, 

I the third to the victim himself, at the same 
\ e intimating to him that he was then at per- 
‘ ( liberty to go. 

Jf course, the state of the sentimentalist’s 
nd at that period was extremely afflicting: 
heart was wounded to an unfathomable 
jth, while the feelings which reigned in the 
:endant were those of agony. He, notwith- 
nding, without delay, look the hint that he 
ght leave, for, having deposited his note in a 
g, he looked at his enemies with unspeakable 
ocity, arid stepped into the area, from which 
' declared with great solemnity that they 
ou Id suffer for what they had done, and that 
would have his revenge upon them all, and 
ving delivered himself freely to this effect, 
rushed up the steps in a state bordering upon 
idness. 

Valentine— who felt that although the settle- 
?nt of this matter had taken up some time, 
it time had not been altogether wasted — now 
limed to Louise, whom he found with the 
doiv still in tears. 

‘Come, my dear girl,” said he, taking her 
nd, “ this, indeed, must not be ; I must not 
ve you trembling as tf you were on the very 
nk of despair !” 

‘Oh ! iny dear Valentine !” exclaimed Louise, 
tin bursting into tears, “you are the only one 
earth now to whom I can with confidence 
k for protection !” 

‘J know it,” said Valentine, assuming a 
ety, with the view of relieving her, to some 
ent, of her sadness. “ I know it, my Louise, 

1 1 shall presume upon it accordingly. I have I 
i now in my power, and shall therefore, of 
irse, make you act precisely as I may corn- 
nil.” 

I am not afraid of you, my dearest,” said 
lise, with much emotion. “ The more I 
;ht feel myself in your power, the less I 
uld fear your tyranny, my love.” 

Have you so much confidence in me 1 Well, 
ilieve it. You are a dear good girl, but you 
it more courage.” 

But consider, my dearest boy!” said the 
low, “ consider what an awful thing it is ! It 
iot like one of those common occurrences 
Ich may be borne without a pang, because 
r character is ephemeral. It is a permanent 
ig, my love, you must remember, and a 
idful thing it is to be permanent, when you 
le to think of it!” 

That is a very correct observation of yours, 
her. You are perfectly right. But I can't 
very distinctly why we should either cover 
selves with sackcloth and ashes, or lie down 
die, because a circumstance occurs over 
ch we had and could have no control ! Resig- 
on, mother, — your own favourite resigna- 
, — is a great Christian virtue, I admit; but 
>ld that it does not become us as Christians 
sink under every trouble which may assail 


us, seeing that we are morally and physically 
formed to oppose them with success. It is our 
duty to grapple with troubles as they rise: if we 
do so boldly and at once, they are perfectly sure 
to be overcome.” 

“ Yes, my dear boy, that is all very well ; but 
we cannot help feeling : when troubles like these 
come so suddenly upon us, we cannot but be 
shocked : it is natural.” 

“I admit it; but it is not natural for a shock 
to continue. It soon ceases to be a shock. We 
have no control over it: we cannot grapple with 
it. But we have control over, and therefore 
ought to grapple with the effects of that shock. 
A shock no sooner comes than it goes, leaving 
its effects for us to manage, which effects can 
be managed and ought to be managed : he who 
allows them in any case to obtain the mastery 
over him, must never presume to boast his moral 
strength.” 

“ Yes, my dear, this mode of bidding defiance 
to Fate, by standing erect and with a bold front 
exclaiming, ‘ No circumstance shall ever bow 
me down to the earth; no series of troubles 
shall ever break my spirit; nothing shall ever 
prevent me from grappling with an enemy who 
will be sure to conquer me if I fail to conquer 
him !’ — this, I say, is all very correct, and very 
laudable in you men, and nothing more than we 
have a right to expect; but with us it is totally 
different, my dear; we havn’t the strength, we 
havn’t the nerve to bear up against these 
things: we are more sensitive: our feelings are 
more acute; our hearts are more easily wounded, 
more delicate, more tender, more susceptible of 
sad impressions; this boldness is not to be ex- 
pected from us.” 

“I have often,” said Valentine, as the widow 
took the hand of Louise, and pressed it and held 
it in her lap, “I have often thought it a pity 
that it should be the fashion to cultivate female 
weakness.” 

“The fashion to cultivate female weakness I 
The fashion, my love ! — the idea !” 

“ Doubtless in your view it seems very absurd; 
but if you examine the morally enervating ten- 
dency of the present system of female education, 
you will find that weakness in every point is 
cultivated studiously, and that therefore the ap- 
plication of the term ‘fashion’ is correct. But 
we will not dwell upon this. Whatever your 
physical weakness may be, your moral strength 
— although enervated by education — is naturally 
equal with ours. You have the power to meet 
troubles — for troubles form our text — with equal 
firmness. If you repudiate the exercise of that 
power, of course weakness will prevail.” 

“ But this of ours,” said Louise, “can scarcely 
be called one of the ordinary troubles of life — a 
mere casuality 1” 

“Granted. If it were, its importance would 
be diminished. If such things were to happen 
every day, we should think but little of them; 
but troubles, my love, are the emblems of cow- 
ardice : you no sooner oppose them than they 
take to their heels ; but if you fear them, or try 
to run from them, or sink before them, or ex- 
hibit the slightest irresolution, they will tyran- 
nize over, trample upon, and torture you. Meet 
them boldly, my Louise, and behold how they 
lly !” 
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“But how is this to be met? How am I to 
meet this?” 

“ I can tell you, and will, if you promise to 
act upon my advice.” 

“ Well, I net>rr saw any one take things so 
coolly in my life!” exclaimed the widow. “ What- 
ever may occur, however serious, however mo- 
mentous, you look at it as calmly as if you had 
expected it: nothing seems to disturb you — no- 
thing seems to put you out.” 

“ Many things disturb me, mother; but I look 
at whatever difficulty may occur as a thing 
which ought promptly to be met, and I accord- 
ingly make up my mind at once to meet it.” 

“ What, then, in this instance, would you pro- 
pose!” inquired Louise. 

“You promise to be guided by me?” 

“ I have so much confidence in you, my love, 
that I do, without a moment’s hesitation. I place 
myself entirely in your hands. I will go by 
your directions ; whatever you direct me to do 
shall he done.” 

“ You are a dear, good, confiding little crea- 
ture, my Louise; but I believe you know that I 
knew that before. Now attend: Mr. Whitely is 
your father — there can, of course, be no doubt 
of that now — and as a father, you are called 
upon to regard and to love him. Very well. 
Now although we have frequently heard of such 
things, and have frequently seen them repre- 
sented on the stage, I hold it to be impossible 
for you at once to inspire those feelings of affec- 
tion for him which a child ought to feel for a 
father, and which, although they may be indeed 
engendered in infancy, time and constant com- 
munication alone can establish. But your posi- 
tion is one of even greater difficulty than that: 
your affections as a child having been engrossed, 
cherished, and ripened by the love and fostering 
care of another, you are called upon suddenly 
to transfer those affections from him whom you 
have ever believed to be your father to one of 
whom you had previously no absolute know- 
ledge.” 

“ Precisely so,” interposed Louise. “ It is 
that which I feel most acutely. It is, indeed, the 
very difficulty which I fear is insurmountable.” 

“ A moment’s patience,” said Valentine. 
“That is the point to which we are coming. It 
is abundantly clear, that if, under these circum- 
stances you were to leave this house — in other 
words, that if you were to leave Mr. Raven, to 
live with Mr. Whitely, you would feel, to say the 
least of it, excessively awkward.” 

“Oh! I should be wretched! — perfectly mise- 
rable!” 

“ Exactly. However highly you might esteem 
Mr. Whitely; however sincerely you might re- 
spect him, or however anxious you might be to 
love him; you would be conscious that you pos- 
sessed not those feelings towards him, which a 
child ought to have towards a parent — for those 
feelings must be established by degrees — and 
that very consciousness would render you un- 
happy.”' 

“It would indeed; I might perhaps, in time, 
teach my heart howto love him; but to love 
him at once, as 1 feel that as his child I ought 
to love him, would be impossible, and the im- 
possibility of doing so, to me, would be dread- 
ful.” 


“This, then, is the difficulty which we h 
now to meet. It is manifest that you w n 
be permitted to remain here much longer, t •' 
scarcely to be expected, that Mr. White’],, '? 
consent to that: I confess to you, that if ■ 
he, I would not myself. The question, then ^ 
solves itself to this. I’ll put it plainly, becan"" 

I conceive that, in all such cases, plainness ** 
much to be preferred Will it be better, und' 1 
the circumstances, for you to live wi’ih u" 
Whitely, or — with me?” 

Louise blushed, and dropped her head. 
“Nay,” continued Valentine, “I do not . 
you to answer this question. I have underlay |: 
to answer it for you ; 1 have to decide, and reaM'' 1 
to give expression to that which I most sincpJ' 


feel, I do think that, all things considered"^ 


be infinitely better for us to marry at onw , 
when, without the slightest annoyance, you »j|| 
be able to imbibe and to cherish by degr** - 
those feelings for Mr. Whitely, which, of coursti" 1 
you will be anxious to entertain.” 


Valentine paused ; but Louise was still sii en , V 
“ What think you, mother?” he at length coj! 1< 


tinued. “ Do you not think that that will be tb t 
better course to pursue?” 

“ Why, my dear,” returned the widow, “that 
you know, is an extremely delicate question fur I' 
me to answer. It would certainly, at once, do i' 1 
away with that which we conceived to be 'the 
greatest difficulty to be encountered.” 


Of course,” rejoined Valentine. “What I 
propose then, is this: that the fifteenth be still 


the happy day — that we, Louise, be as we had 
previously settled, on the fifteenth united. This 


is what I propose , and as I can see no objection 
at all to it, I hereby direct von — seeing that you 
have promised to go by my directions— to pre- 
pare for our union on the fifteenth instant, not 
only that you may escape that position of em- 
barrassment which we have just been consider- 
ing, but that we may no longer be subjected to 
those disappointments and delays which wehave 
found so particularly disagreeable.” 

Still, with downcast eyes, Louise was silent; 
her heart beat an approval, which her tongue, 
however, refused to express. 

“Having thus,” resumed Valentine, with a 
smile — “having thus, then, given my directions, 
my task is for the present at an end; unless, in- 
deed — for I have no desire to be despotic— you 
can give me a single reason why those direc- 
tions should not be implicitly obeyed. Ami," 
he added, after a pause, “ to understand by your 
silence, that you know of no such reason?” 
“My dearest Valentine!” exclaimed Louise, 
fervently, “I am at your disposal. I said that I 
would be guided by you, Valentine; I will! But 
do not, pray do mot wish me to take this step 
before the consent of Mr. Whitely — I mean, of 
my father — has been obtained.” 

“Of course, my love, he must be consulted: 
I would not, on any account, proceed without 
first consulting him.” 

“There’s a dear!” 

“Although I, on one occasion, did speak 
harshly to him in order to protect Mr. Raven, 
I believe that he has ceased to think of that; 
and I feel quite convinced, that when I point 
out to him the peculiar position in which you 
will otherwise be placed, his consent to ourira- 
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(,; mediate union will not be withheld. He dines 
lo-day with ray unc.le. It may, perhaps, appear 
[. wo precipitate if I name it to him to-day; but 
5 when I join them in the evening — they will, no 
.it doubt, have been conversing on the subject — I 
. will invite him to dine with me to-morrow, at 
i E our house, when I will lay the whole matter be- 
s ! fore him, and 1 have not the smallest doubt that, 
id. (for the sake of your feelings, which, I am sure, 
v he is anxious to study, he will readily give his 
consent. Do not, therefore, for a moment anti- 
cipate an unfavourable answer from him; feel 
: certain, as I do, that we shall have to encounter 
no opposition, and act precisely as if he had 
consented already.” 

“I will do so,” said Louise; “you have made 
me comparatively happy: you have, indeed, 
; proved to me that difficulties, when promptly 
met, vanish, and have thereby taught me a les- 
son which, if acted upon, must smooth the path 
of life.” 

“It is the grand secret, my love,” returned 
Valentine. “But I wish it were a secret no 
longer: if it were but universally known, the 
happiness of mankind in the aggregate would 
be very materially enhanced, for it would then 
be apparent to all, that although men are ‘born 
to troubles,’ they are also born to surmount 
them.” 

“Well, now, really!” exclaimed the widow, 
“upon my word, this appears to be compara- 
tively nothing, my love, now !” 

“The difficulty,” said Louise, “does seem to 
be, in a measure, overcome. I shall not, at all 
events, be placed in that distressing position, if, 
indeed, we are not opposed.’’ 

“Expect no opposition from Mr. Whitely,” 
said Valentine; “ I am convinced that he will 
gladly agree to any thing calculated to promote 
your happiness.” 

“ Do you think sol” 

“lam sure of it! he has proved it already.” 
“He is a good creature: I feel that I almost 
love him now.” 

“ Proceed with your preparations,” said Va- 
lentine, rising from his seat ; “ you have nothing 
to fear, nor have you any time to lose. You 
will remember this is the tenth! The fifteenth 
will soon be here, Louise, and then, my love! — 
and then !” he added, embracing her, and gaz- 
ing upon her with the fondest affection — “But 
vou know the rest! I’ll now detain you no 
longer: for the present, adieu !” And again he 
embraced her, and having given the widow, 
who was more than ever proud of him, a filial 
Wss, he left them in tears, but they were not 
tears of sadness. 

During the whole of this interview, Fred was 
tn the library, waiting with the utmost impa- 
tience for Valentine to communicate to him the 
resultof his conference with Whitely and Uncle 
John. He was very, very wretched ; for al- 
though his case differed from that of Louise, 
■nasmnch as he had never regarded Raven as 
nis father, he had the feelings of a son for Mr. 
Llewellen of Caermarthen, whom he believed 
of course to be his bona fide father still. 

When, therefore, Valentine, on leaving Louise, 
related to him all that had passed, as well be- 
tween him and Whitely as between Raven and 


Uncle John, he felt and looked more bewildered 
than before. 

“Phot!" he cried, “tit my uncle — that is, Mr. 
Raven — tit he confess it himself inteet! Tit he 
say my father — I mean Mr. Llewellen, cootness 
knows it, hur ton’t know phot hur’m apout; bur 
to n’t know phether hur’m staining upon my het 
or mv heels; it’s like a tream ! — putt tit he say 
that my father was not my father, ant that my 
name was Whitely, ant not Llewellen, look you? 

Now lit he sav that?” 

“He did,” replied Valentine; “and it is of 
course perfectly certain that he would not have 
said it had it not been true.” 

“Oh! there’s not a pit of tout at all about it 
if he said so: it’s evitent he woot have teniet it 
if he coot: putt t’cootness, now, phot am hur 
to too! It is such an exiraorlinary pusiness!” 

“It is an extraordinary affair ; but we must 
manage to get over it, Fred, in some way!” 

“Well, how am hur to act, look you! Only 
tell me phot hur’m to too, ant hur’ll too it!” 

“ Well, we shall see. Shall we go and have 
a dinner together somewhere?” 

“ Apove all other things in the worlt! You 
are not then coing to tine here to-tay?” 

“ Why, I think it will be as well for me not 
to see Raven under the circumstances : you un- 
derstand?” 

“Oh, perfectly! — ant hur tecitetly acree with 
you. Phere shall we co?” 

“ Why, as we have just time to run down to 
Greenwich, I’ll give you some white bait. It 
will be a change of scene. We’ll have a quiet 
dinner, and then immediately return. I wish to 
go home early to join my uncle.” 

Fred was highly pleased with this proposi- 
tion, and as they started at once, he seemed at 
once to forget all his troubles. It is true that on 
the way the fact of Whitely being his father did 
occasionally occur to him : but the thought sel- 
dom occupied his mind more than a moment: 
forasmuch as he was not a deep thinker, the ap- 
pearance of almost every new object was suf- 
ficient for the time being to engross his atten- 
tion, while Valentine, being himself in high 
spirits, made him as gay as if nothing of an 
extraordinary character had occurred. 

On arriving at Greenwich they proceeded 
without loss of time to that which is decidedly 
the best house in the town, and ordered dinner, 
and until it was produced, Fred amused himself 
at the window by throwing sixpences into the 
depths of the mud— it being happily low water 
—that sundry particularly interesting and rag- 
ged young gentlemen might dexterously dive 
after them, and then turn ingenious somersets, 
to show that they did themselves a pleasure 
thereby. And it was extremely glorious to be- 
hold the development of pure joy which accom- 
panied their agreeable evolutions — evolutions 
by which less gifted individuals would have 1 
been smothered, but which seemed to be the 
principal business of their uninsured lives. 

They were in raptures as they picked up the 
sixpences, and translated them freely from the l 
mud to their mouths, as well to cleanse as to i 
secure them, while — actuated by one of the > 
purest and most beautiful feelings of our nature 
—they plunged with surpassing grace for more. 

Fred enjoyed it exceedingly. It was the very 
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thing for him ; indeed, he entered so fully into 
the spirit of the scene, and was so much de- 
lighted with its chief characteristics, that when 
dinner was produced, he rather regretted it than 
not, a thing which never did happen to him by 
any mistake before. 

Once at the table, however, he quite forgot 
the mud larks, having transferred the whole of 
his attention from them to the scene before him. 
He ate, and ate, and praised every thing he ate; 
but when he came to the “ phite pah,” oh ! — and 
goodness knew it — he never did in all the world 
taste any thing so delicious. Were they “ tittle- 
bats'!” He made this inquiry, but to him it was 
a matter of the slightest importance, as he sho- 
velled them into his mouth with the fork with 
at least as much spirit as grace. 

When he had quite given in, when he felt 
and expressed himself perfectly sure that be 
was done, Valentine recalled his attention to the 
subject of the position in which he then stood, 
and after having briefly touched upon various 
points connected therewith, he explained to him 
that Whitely was then dining with Uncle John, 
and that it would, in his judgment, have an ex- 
cellent effect if they were both unexpectedly to 
join them. To this proposition Fred was at first 
most unwilling to accede: “Hur shall pe so 
awkwart,” said he; “hur shan’t know how to 
act, nor phot to too, nor phot to say.” 

“Why,” said Valentine, “you have but to 
act as you would under any other circum- 
stances. There will be no necessity for you to 
allude to the matter: I question, indeed, whether 
the subject will be mentioned this evening at 
all.” 

“ Putt it’s unpleasant, look you. Hur’d rather 
not, inteet.” 

“Well, I’ll not press it; but I am quite sure 
that nothing would delight him more; and as 
you are his son, while I am his son-in-law, 
nearly, I think that we ought to begin now to do 
all in our power to please him.” 

“ Phy, my poy!” exclaimed Fred, suddenly 
throwing himself back in the chair, with his 
eyes, mouth, and arms, very widely extended, 
— “Phy!” Here the idea stopped his breath 
again. “Phy!” he resumed, at length, “phy, 
phen you marry Louev, you and I shall pe 
prathers- in-law, look you! Well, I never heard 
of any thing to come up to that!” 

“ Did it never strike you before!” 

“A r e-ver! — coolness knows it. now, that will 
pe peautiful, inteet! Well, apove all other 
things in the worlt ! Oh! hur ton’t care now 
a pit apout it !” 

“ Then shall we go this evening!” 

“Oh, yes! hur’ll co, my poy, hur’ll co ; hur 
shall feel very awkwart, putt hur’ll co.” 

“I think it will be better. Besides, it will 
break the ice. In a few days you will have to 
live with him, you know.” 

“ Hur unterstant. Very coot. Yes, hurthink 
it will pe petter. Putt, my poy! — the idea of 
our peing prothers-in-law !” 

He dwelt upon this idea for some considera- 
ble time, and carried it out to a great extent, and 
viewed it in every shape with pleasure; in fact 
the subject in all its varied ramifications at in- 
tervals lasted him until they returned to town, 
indeed, it may be said, until they entered the 


room in which Whitely and Uncle John we 
sitting. v0 

To Whitely their appearance was happing if 
He rose the moment they entered, and grasn e j yo 
them both by the hand, and stood and looked at it> 
them alternately, as the tears gushed front hi P 
eyes, scarcely knowing which gave him ih S 
greater pleasure, the presence of Fred, or th e b 
fact of Valentine having brought him. Uncle ft 
John, too, was delighted to see them come in- ft 
indeed, the introduction made them all veni u 
happy, and they spent the remainder of the ti 
evening together in the most pleasant manner s 
possible. r 

On the following day — Valentine having, j„ 
the course of the previous evening, invited : 
Whitely and Fred to dine with him and his t 
uncle at the house — they all met at the time 
appointed, and had a very agreeable dinner- i 
shortly after which, Fred — as had been p re ! 
viously arraged — was sent for, post-haste, by 
Louise; and as soon as he had left with the 
promise to return as soon as possible, Valen- 
tine opened the subject which was nearest his 
heart. 

“ Well,” said he, gaily, “you have nottoldme 
yet how you like the house!” 

“I like it much,” replied Whitely: “it is an 
elegant house, and the way in tvhich it is fur- 
nished reflects great credit upon somebody'i 
judgment and taste.” 

Uncle John bowed and smiled: he felt that 
remark to be particularly agreeable. 

“Mr. Whitely,” said Valentine, with some 
deliberation, “this house, as you are ayvare, 
was taken and furnished for one special pur- 
pose.” 

“I am aware of it,” returned Whitely, “and 
as I guess your object in introducing the sub- 
ject now, I will say at once that I hope that the 
purpose will be eventually fulfilled.” 

“As I view this,” said Valentine, “ as a con- 
sent on your part as the father of Louise, to our 
union, I am anxious, in connection with this 
subject, to appeal at once to your feelings as a 
father, and to your judgment as a man. Of 
course, Mr. Whitely, I need not explain to you 
the position of that good girl, Louise ; you under- 
stand her feelings as well as I do; of that I am 
quite certain. But first allow me to ask you 
what you intend to do yvith her when you take 
her from Raven’s house!” 

“I mean to give her to you: — to enjoy for a 
few months her street society alone, that our 
affections as parent and child may be developed 
and cherished, and then to give her to you.” 
“Give her to me notv,” said Valentine, with 
great fervour of expression; “forego the plea- 
sure tvhich you anticipate from her society be- 
fore marriage, arm give her to me now.” 

Whitely tvas for some time silent; but after i 
weighing the matter deliberately in his mind, 
he said, “If I should oppose your immediate 
marriage — I do not knotv that I shall, but if 1 
should — you must not attribute that opposition 
to any objection on my part to you as a son-in- 
law; for I candidly confess to you that I have 
none: you must ascribe it solely to my desire 
to cultivate previously those feelings of affec- 
tion which 1 am, of course, anxious should exist 
between me and my child.” 
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Precisely,” said Uncle John; “I understand 
your motive, and I appreciate it highly. Al- 
' though not a lather myself, I can enter into 
el 'your feelings as a father, and I must say that 
the anxiety you have expressed is very natu- 
ral, very.” 

“You see, my friend,” said Whitely, “I have 
been deprived of the affections of my children 
! Mfrom their infancy. They have been uncon- 
scious even of my existence. Others have 
taken that place in their hearts which I ought 
to have occupied, and hence my desire to re- 
sume my natural position with regard to them 
must by all be understood and respected.” 

“Of course,” said Uncle John, “and I am 
sure that Valentine sees the matter in precisely 
the same light ” 

“I do,” said Valentine; “I do understand that 
desire, and I respect it. Heaven forbid that I 
should wish it to be in the smallest degree di- 
>J minished. But why are you anxious to culti- 
vate those feelings of affection previously to our 
marriage 1” 

“Because,” replied Whitely, “after marriage 
I apprehend her affections will be devoted to 
you.” 

“I hope they will: I am sure that they will: 
but not exclusively! That kind of affection to 
which I, as her husband, may be supposed to 
be entitled, will not, I submit, interfere with her 
affection for you. Women, I apprehend, do not 
love their parents less for loving their husbands 
more. If that were the case, marriage would 
be destructive of the love which exists between 
parents and children, and he who gave his 
daughter in marriage to the man whom she 
loved would be thereby surrendering the affec- 
tions of his child, — a thing of which he never 
dreams.” 

“I see that,” said Whitely; “I clearly see 
that.” 

“Take it in another point of view,” continued 
Valentine: “assume that Louise loves me — 
which I believe from my very soul — is it to be 
expected that, in the event of her remaining for 
some time single, her love for me will be di- 
minished in proportion as her affection for you 
shall increase, or that, foster her affections for 
you as you may, she will love me in conse- 
quence less!” 

“ Decidedly not.” 

“If, then, her affection for her father would 
not interfere with her affection for her lover, 
why should her love for me after marriage inter- 
fere with her love for you! But waiving that 
point — for under the circumstances it is not the 
grand one — let us look at her feelings in the 
matter without reference to our own. She 
leaves Raven, whom from infancy she had 
looked upon as her father, to live with you, 
who have been, up to this time, a stranger. 
Conceive what her feelings must be in such a 
position, while striving to transfer her affections 
from one to the other! Must it not be one of 
great embarrassment! Must she not feel awk- 
ward in the extreme! If so, why should she be 
placed in that position at all! I am perfectly 
sure that whatever feeling you may have of a 
selfish character — if I may in its mildest sense 
use the term — is so natural, that you cannot 
repudiate its entertainment: but I am also sure 


that you are inclined to study her feelings in 
preference to your own.” 

“In that you do me but justice,” said Whitely. 

“Do you not conceive, then,” said Valentine, 
“that she would rather escape the position to 
which I have alluded than embrace it ! — that 
she would rather — to speak plainly — be mar- 
ried, and then imbibe and fondly foster those 
feelings of affection for you gradually, than be 
compelled to wait until you have become satis- 
fied that her affection as a child has been firmly 
established! Which do you think she would 
prefer!” 

“ Why, I must confess,” replied Whitely, 
“that I think she would prefer entering into 
the marriage state at once. I must say that 
under the circumstances it would be but natu- 
ral for her to give that the preference.” 

“But, independently of that,” continued Va- 
lentine, “as a matter of expediency, I would 
urge the adoption of this course, without the 
fear of being regarded as an advocate pleading 
for myself. Your great immediate object is of 
course to gain the affections of Louise. Very 
well. How would you proceed to accomplish 
this object! Is it easier or more effectually to 
be done by opposing in limine that step in 
which she believes that her happiness is in- 
volved, than by allowing that step to be taken, 
and thereby proving not only that you have her 
happiness at heart, but that you are willing to 
sacrifice your own strictly personal feelings 
with a view to promote it! Will you not, by 
giving your consent, be laying the foundation 
of her love ! — in other words, will she not rather 
love you for giving that consent than for with- 
! holding it! I do not mean to say that I believe 
l for one moment that your opposition would 
have the effect of engendering in her mind any 
; species of dislike, but I do think that, as matters 
t now stand, the surest and the speediest way to 
win her affections is by giving your consent. It 
will strike her at once as being an act of kind- 
ness : it will prove to her that your great object 
is to see her happy: it will force the conviction 
that you fondly love her, and will thereby in- 
spire her with fond love for you.” 

“I am inclined to agree with you,” said 
Whitely; “I am quite inclined to agree with 
you. You have put it very forcibly and very 
correctly. I did not see it in that light before. 
Having set her mind upon marriage, certainly 
my consent would be more pleasurable than 
my opposition, however mildly, or with what- 
ever arguments it might be urged. There is 
no absolute necessity for any farther delay: 
that is quite clear; and as by withholding my 
consent I now perceive that I should be study- 
ing my own feelings alone, it shall not be with- 
held. I give it freely. I have so much confi- 
dence in you that I will willingly accede to 
whatever you may propose. She has had, poor 
girl, sufficient trouble already. I feel now that 
I ought not to disappoint her in this matter 
again. Let the day be named— no matter how 
early — you will meet with no opposition from 
me.” 

“I felt certain,” said Valentine, “ that I should 
induce you to take this view of the matter, but 
I am not on that account less happy in having 
succeeded.” 
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“Upon my life, though,” observed Uncle John, 
“I didn’t see it in that point of view: much as 
I desired -he settlement of this affair, I thought 
that another delay of a few months must have 
taken place, as a matter of course.” 

“That was certainly my impression,” rejoined 
Whitely; “but I perceive the force and justice 
of Valentine’s observations, and I therefore need 
not ask il Louise is — I will not say anxious, 
but willing for the marriage to take place im- 
mediately.” 

“Oh!” cried Uncle John, playfully, “they 
have settled it between them, there is no doubt 
ol that. It was all arranged, my friend, before 
we knew a word about the matter.” 

“As far as the consent of Louise is con- 
cerned, said Valentine, “it certainly was: 
after much persuasion on my part— for I had 
far more difficulty with her than I have had 
with you ; Louise did consent, but only on the 
condition that I succeeded in obtaining the con- 
sent of her father.” 

"Did she make that a sine qua nun?" inquired 
Whitely, with much feeling. 

“Indeed she did; and urged it with great 
earnestness.” 

“God bless her! God bless her!” exclaimed 
Whitely, with a broken voice, as the tear 
sparkled in his eyes; “God bless hey!” 

“ She is a jewel,” said Uncle John, “ a jewel ! 
you are a happy fellow, Val— a happy fellow.” 

“I believe him to be worthy of her,” said 
Whitely; “I am sure of it. Well,” he con- 
tinued, addressing Valentine, “and when is the 
day to be!” 

“ w hy, as the fifteenth was fixed before the 
secret was revealed, I thought it would be as 
well not to alter the day. I therefore propose 
that the ceremony take place on the fifteenth.” 
Well, be it so; I have no objection to urge. 
The fifteenth will soon be here, but the sooner 
the better, perhaps. Let it be the fifteenth. I 
have, however, one stipulation to make: she 
must not marry from the house of that man.” 

“Of course not,” said Valentine; “I antici- 
pated that, and have arranged it in my own 
mind thus: that on the morning of the four- 
teenth, she leaves Raven’s house with my mo- 
ther to take up her abode here; that we dine 
here together on that day, and that the next 
morning you accompany her from here to 
church.” 

“That will do!” said Whitely, “ that will do. 

I quite approve of that arrangement; it will do 
very well.” 

It was accordingly thus settled, and imme- 
diately after the settlement had taken, place, 
r red returned in high glee. Louise had intro- 
duced him to Miss Lovelace, a voung lady who 
was to be one of the bridesmaids, and of all the 
most peautilul cirls he had ever seen in the 
worlt, with the single exception of little sister 
Lottey, she was the most peautiful, and cootness 
knew it! 

This, of course, was quite sufficient for Valen- 
tine to go on with. He seized it with avidity, 
and rallied poor Fred in a style which produced 
roars of laughter. He assailed him at every 
point, and Fred met him in a manner too droll 
to be resisted. He again and again declared 
that he felt himself in love, and didn't care if 


the whole world knew it! Thus the remain 
der of the evening was spent very merrilv' 
and at eleven they all left the house' much ,lk 
lighted. e " 

Valentine, however, was determined to com. 
municate to Louise the pleasing result of his 
consultation with Whitely, without delay. He 
had therefore no sooner seen Whitely and Un 
cle John home, than he walked with Fred to 
Raven’s, and found that Louise had been ex 
pecting his arrival, her heart having told ] le r 
that, however late it might be, when the party 
broke up, he would call. When, therefore, he 
entered the drawing-room, she flew to meet 
him, and with a look of intense anxiety, read 
the expression of success in his countenance 
and was happy. ’ 

“Why do you look so intently at mef’in 
quired Valentine. “ Is it to see if I have been" 
taking too much wine!” 

“ No replied Louise, with a playful move- 
ment of her head. “ It is not that. 'You kmnv 
why I look at you so earnestly. You know that 
it is to read that which I feel that I do read, the 
fact of my father having given his consent.’ It 
is so, is it not!” 

“My dearest girl, it is,” said Valentine, who 
then sat beside her, and explained to her all he 
deemed it necessary for her to know', and hav- 
ing impressed upon her how worthy Whitely 
w’as of her affection, he drew one picture of 
happiness, and left another behind him. 

It was then past twelve; but as the night 
was calm, though dark, he decided on walking 
home, notwithstanding: he knew that Uncle 
John would not retire till he returned. He had 
scarcely, however, left the house, when an ema- 
ciated form wdth an aspect of madness, hurried 
past him muttering incoherently to himself, and 
then suddenly stopped, and then hurried on 
again, and then again stopped, and turned, and 
then again hurried on, alternately laughing and 
groaning. 

Valentine, when the form turned, felt a sud- 
den thrill. He had certainly seen that figure 
before! who could it possibly be! Resolved on 
being satisfied, he quickened his pace. Again 
the figure stopped. He passed it, and on reach- 
ing the next lamp, turned, that the light by fall- 
ing upon the face of the man, might aid him in 
discovering who he was. The form came on, 
groaning and gnashing his teeth as before, and 
on reaching the lamp stopped again, as if struck. 
The light fell full upon him; it wms Walter!— 
mad ; obviously mad ! His sunken eyes glared, 
and looked like a fiend. 

“Just Heaven !” thought Valentine. “This, 
indeed, is a dreadful retribution !— Do you not 
know me!” said he, addressing Walter, and 
taking his arm. 

“\ou can’t prove it!” cried Walter, fixing 
his eves upon Valentine, wildly. “You have 
no proof. I must be acquitted. I did not murder 
him ! — let me go.” 

“ Do you not remember Valentine !” 

“ \ es ! he was the cause ! the only cause ! — I 
know him: I know him.” 

“He is here: he stands before you: I am 
he.” 

Walter again glared upon him, and seized 
his arm, and having passed his hand over his 
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eves several times, shook his head, and said. 
'■No — no — no. You are not ! Let me go home ! 
—home.” 

“I’ll go with you,” said Valentine. “ Tell me 
where you live.” 

“I told you before. Let me go. I must not 
be detained. You have no proof, I tell you! Ha, 
ha! No proof!— no proof! Do your worst! No 
proof! — I’ll not be detained !” 

Having suddenly disengaged his arm from 
Valentine’s grasp, he hurried on, still muttering 
wildly to himself, and occasionally giving a ma- 
niacal chuckle. 

Valentine now scarcely knew how to act ; 
should he give him in charge of the police, or 
follow hint ! He had spoken of home. He ! 
might then be going home. Valentine knew 
not at ail where 
cided on allowin 
terruption, resolved, however, not to lose sight 
of him until he should enter some house. He 
accordingly, kept a few paces behind him, but 
in order to do so, he was compelled to walk as 
fast as he possibly could, and sometimes, indeed 


shouted Valentine, darting to the stairs, and a 
person on the instant ran towards him. 

“A gentleman has thrown himself from the 
bridge, cried Valentine. “How can we save 
him ?” 

“I fear we can render him no assistance,” said 
the stranger. “There’s no waterman near.” 

Valentine rushed down the steps, and the 
stranger followed. Th'e tide was running down; 
it was nearly low water: every boat was aground, 
and nothing could be seen moving upon the river 
within hail. 

“ What— what can we do!” exclaimed Valen- 
tine. 

“Nothing!” replied the stranger. “Nothing; 
nothing can be done ! He’s lost.” 


Yhe tide glided smoothly on. Scarcely a rip- 
he lived, but eventually de- P^ e c . oldd be seen. Once Valentine saw, or 
him to proceed without in- imagined he saw, the head of a man rise above 

the surface, but in an instant it disappeared, 
and was seen no more. 

Still he lingered at the water’s edge, his eyes 
fixed upon the stream, while dwelling upon the 
frightful catastrophe, almost in a state of un- 


to run, for Walter’s pace could not have been consciousness ’ until lhe stranger aroused him, 
much less than six miles an hour. I wh . en > w,th a heavy heart he proceeded home, 


On reaching Bloomsbury Square, Walter sud- . and by rela,in S ,he sad even! filled the ™ ad of 


denly stopped, but as on turning sharply round, j 
he saw Valentine approaching, he kept on 


his uncle with horror. 


pproaching, he kept on, and 
got into Holborn, where he increased his speed, 
being evidently anxious to avoid all pursuit. 

Valentine, however, kept up with him, mar- 
velling at the extraordinary strength he dis- 
played, and expecting every moment, of course, 
that he would either turn or stop at some house; 
but he still kept on, and on, until he reached ! 
the bottom of Holborn-Hill, when he turned up 

clenehfn° n n S,r f 1 *’ mmt f nn S and laughing, and Nf.art.t the whole of the following dav, Va- 
cienching his fists, and striking out with in- ] en tine ‘ 


CHAPTER I.XVIII. 


In which the history draws to a conclusion. 


creasi - . was endeavouring to ascertain if the 

“ w„n ’> n ?u^ y " l body of Walter had been found ; but his efforts 

fp.i f • ’ , ought Valentine, who began to i were unsuccessful. He took a boat at the 
on a, ,uf. 6 ! '* Is uupossible for him to keep Tower Stairs, and was rowed a considerable 
thu it,- 1 <- ra 6 n m u- Ch , on £ er ' w hen, conceiving distance down the river, stopping to make in- 
arnpipr ac '. 0 ^ h |s keeping behind him, might quiries at every point, but could hear nothing 
from 6 1S P ace ’ and perhaps deter him | 0 f him; nor could he communicate with his 
r.rncsiu of m even w h en he reached home, lie family, not knowing where they resided. He 
side 16 Street and walked on the opposite ! cou ld, therefore, do nothing: and although he 


q, ;| i ,,, , i strongly felt that it would have been better had 

still n alter kept on. He passed Fleet Street, 


and when he had done so, he looked sharply 
round, and as he could perceive no one behind 
un he slackened his pace, but stopped not 
until he had arrived at Chatham Place, where 
e m ade a dead stand, fixing his eyes upon the 
ground, dropping his hands listlessly, and mut- 
e nng aloud. Having stood in this position for 
Slla ' e ,ew moments without raising his eyes, he 
suddenly siarted off again, and proceeded over 
e .ridge at a rapid rate, apparently most 
anxious to get home. Just, however, as he had 
eached the centre arch of the bridge, he turned 
nI ° one °l the recesses and leaped upon the 
seat. In an instant Valentine flew towards him, 
and called to him by name ! The wretched 
.. a, ' lac heard him, but uttering a dreadful yell 


e , uui, UllCI Hlf, (1 UlcflUiui y 1 1 

defiance, sprang over lhe balustrade, and 

•cllCfltFnis hm MAoikl I . I . • a . _ I. 

e wa 
How W! 


ine but reached the spot in time to hear 
•he water ' ■ 


:r opening to receive him with a roar. 


he be 


as it possible to aid him ! How could 


saved! “Police! Police! Help! help!’ 


he arrested Walter’s progress on perceiving 
his madness, and placed him at once under re- 
straint, he could not reproach himself under 
the circumstances, seeing that he had done that 
which at the time appeared to him to be most 
advisable; still the dreadful event made a deep 
impression on his mind. 

From Louise, of course, this was concealed. 
Whitely was informed of it, but it went no far- 
ther: the preparations for the marriage, there- 
fore, proceeded as if nothing of the kind had 
occurred, and Valentine, in the presence of 
Louise, appeared to be as gay as before. 

As Raven had been informed of its having ‘ 
been decided that Louise should leave his house 
the day previously to that of her marriage, his ' 
spirits now became more than ever depressed. 
He was indeed a wretched being. He felt that, 
although in the midst of wealth and splendour, ’ 
he should be thenceforth alone in the world 
without a child to love him, — without a friend , 
to esteem him, — without a single creature near 
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him with whom he cared to associate; excluded 
from all society — an outcast. 

Sometimes he would shut himself up in his 
room for hours, and seek relief in tears ; some- 
times he would bitterly rail at the world; at 
others he would sit and gaze upon Louise with 
all the fondness of a father, for that he loved 
her dearly no doubt could exist. To him this 
parting was a heavy blow indeed. It blasted 
every prospect, withered every earthly hope; 
not a flower could he perceive in his path from 
thence to the grave. 

As the day of parting approached, his wretch- 
edness increased, and when the thirteenth ar- 
rived. he sent to beg of Uncle John to look in 
upon him if even it were but for a quarter of an 
hour. 

Uncle John went accordingly the moment he 
received the message, and found him dreadfully 
dejected. His eyes were dim and half closed ; 
his cheeks were hollow, and his lips livid ; he 
was spiritless, nerveless. Despair seemed to 
have marked him for her own. 

“My friend,” said he, “if I may still call you 
so, I am a miserable man. I cannot bear to 
part for ever with her whom from infancy I 
have reared, loved, and cherished as my own. 
I am childless, friendless, helpless. I have been 
actively battling for more than half a century 
with the world, but my spirits never deserted 
me, my strength never failed me, till now. 
What am I to do, my friend! Give me your 
advice.” 

“ Why, upon my life,” said Uncle John, “I 
don’t see what advice I can give you, unless, 
indeed, it be to raise your spirits, and to bear up 
against the calamity.” 

“ Which is precisely what I feel that I can’t 
do. I seem to have no moral strength, no cou- 
rage, no nerve, as if I were the only man in the 
world by whom a wrong had been inflicted. 
Other men can commit crimes, and think com- 
paratively nothing of it. The fact does not 
afflict them ; they are not bowed to the earth by 
the reflection; they can stand erect, and bid the 
world defiance: yet I, who in a moment of 
passion, folly, frenzy — call it what you will — 
committed an act of which thousands upon 
thousands around me have been guilty, am thus 
struck down and tortured.” 

“It must not be imagined,” observed Uncle 
John, “that he who, having committed a crimi- 
nal act, braves the world, is not afflicted. He 
may feel it the more, for that feeling is usually 
most acute which a man takes most pains to 
conceal. I hold it to be impossible for any man 
capable of reflection in its popular sense, to in- 
flict any serious injury upon another, or to com- 
mit any crime, which in his heart h,e acknow- 
ledges to be a crime, without being afflicted. 
Some men may show it more than others, but 
that is no proof that others feel it less.” 

“ Well, but my friend — now — do you — Oh ! I 
remember the time when my pride would have 
swelled, when my heart would have revolted at 
the idea of asking any man’s forgiveness : but 
my spirit is now so subdued, I am now so 
humble, that if you think that he whom I have 
injured would forgive me, I would solicit his 
forgiveness — aye, even on my knees.” 

“ Why, as far as his forgiveness is concern- 


J 

| ed, ’said Uncle John, pausing — “But what do 
| you mean by forgiveness! As Christians, We 
are taught to pray for forgiveness of our tres- 
passes ‘as we forgive them that trespass against 
us;’ but the forgiveness which we pray for i s 
so perfect that it comprehends reception and 
reconciliation. Do you mean by forgiveness 
in this case, reception and reconciliation!” ' 

“I would willingly give all I possess in the 
world to be thus forgiven by that man!” 

“You mean, of course, for him to be recon- 
ciled to you, to associate with you, to receive 
you as a friend!” 

“ I do.” 

Uncle John shook his head with a very, very 
doubtful expression. ’ 

“ You think it impossible!” said Raven. 

“Most certainly I do. I have heard of men, 
who, actuated by the vilest and most sordid 
motives, have received and associated with the 
seducers of their wives, but I never heard of a 
virtuous man becoming reconciled to, or re- 
ceiving him, by whom the wife of his bosom 
had been corrupted. Inasmuch, therefore, as I 
feel that Whitely loved his wife, fondly, pas- 
sionately loved her, and as I know him to be a 
strictly honourable man, I do think it impossible, 
utterly impossible, to prevail upon him to re- 
ceive you now as a friend.” 

“I am satisfied,” said Raven, “quite satisfied 
now. But without such a reconciliation on his 
part, might I not be allowed occasionally to 
visit his children!” 

“ Why, that may be managed. It may be 
managed without any formal consent on his 
part. He will not be always with them.” 

“ You see, my friend, I know that you see and 
understand the position in which I am placed. 

I have studiously kept aloof from all society: 

I am a man of no family: I have not, to my 
knowledge, a single relative in the world. I 
have formed no connections, no friendships: I 
have not a single creature to care for me with 
the exception of yourself, Valentine, Fred, and 
Louise: there is, it is true, one besides whose 
favour I would conciliate — I mean Valentine’s 
mother, but I feel that I must not think of that. 

If therefore you desert me, if I am henceforth 
deprived of your society, and that of those with 
whom you are connected, the world will be to 
me a perfect wilderness; I shall indeed be 
alone.” 

“ You speak like a man without hope,” said 
Uncle John. “You will not be deserted. I 
will not desert you: Valentine will not desert 
you: nor is it at all likely that you will be de- 
serted by Louise, whom you have treated with 
so much kindness and affection.” 

“My friend — and you have proved yourself 
to be a friend indeed — we are all fallible: not 
that I wish to shield myself under this general 
proposition: but we are all of us occasionally 
led into temptations, which we feel at the time 
to be too strong to be resisted. This was my 
case, at the period from which the birth of all 
my troubles may be dated ; I yielded to the 
temptation into which I had been led; but al- 
though I cannot expect, that he whom, by thus 
yielding, I wronged, will so perfectly forgive me 
as to receive me as a friend, I do think that — 
having proved that I am not only sorry for 
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having acted as I have done, but anxious to 
make all possible reparation — others may with- 
out dishonour.” 

"I would rather,” said Uncle John, “associate 
with a man, who, like you, not only feels, but 
acknowledges that he is sorry for having com- 
mitted an offence, than with one who treats that 
offence with levity, and affects to hold the opi- 
nion of the world in contempt.” 

“Then will you come often and see me, not- 
withstanding what has occurred ?” 

“I will,” replied Uncle John. 

“You will come and dine with me?” 
“Frequently. I think of living entirely in 
town now.” 

“I am very glad to hear it. I think I need 
not say that I shall be at all times most happy 
to see you. When my poor girl is gone, I shall 
feel, I well know' that I shall feel very wretched.” 
“Come, come, yon must bear up against it.” 
“I will as well as I possibly can, but this is 
a dreadful position for an old man like me to be 
placed in.” 

“Well, well: we must make the best we can 
of it. These things always seem to be greater 
in anticipation. You will feel it no doubt; but 
we must endeavour to let you feel it as little as 
possible.” 

“My dear friend, I have no right to expect 
this kindness from you.” 

“Yes you have: you have a right to expect 
kindness from every rnan, who professes to be 
your friend. But let us say no more about it. 
Although we cannot do all, something may be 
done, and you may rest assured of this, that all 
I can do I will.” 

Raven, whose spirit was indeed subdued, 
again and again thanked him, and the gratitude 
which he warmly expressed was unfeigned. 
He did feel grateful to him, very, very grateful, 
for the loneliness of his position pressed heavily 
upon his heart, and none appreciate kindness 
so highly as those whom society in general 
spurns. An act of friendship then, shines forth 
as an act of friendship indeed. The veriest 
wretch feels it: it strikes to his heart’s core: 
he would fly through fire and water to proiect 
or to serve him who treats him with common 
kindness, when he feels that he is treated by all 
hut him with scorn, or who extends the hand of 
friendship when all other friends are gone. 

The conduct of Uncle John may, in this par- 
ticular instance, be bv some rigid moralists 
condemned; but let those who would condemn 
him point out what, -save penitence, can be 
offered for injuries which cannot be. redressed : 
ar| d if, on discovering their inability to do this, 
'hey still condemn him, they must deny that 
'hat heavenly attribute, charity, ought ever to 
enter the soul of a just man. 

He viewed the crime of which Raven had 
been guilty— and none could have had a greater 
horror of that crime than he had ptr ae — with 
due reference to the proverbial fallibility of 
'nan’s nature : nothing could have induced him 
'o palliate that crime ; but, although he regarded 
it not alone as a personal offence, but also as 
an offence against society in the aggregate — 
when he saw Raven spiritless, bowed to the 
ver y earth, and broken-hearted, he would not 
•tample upon him : no ! — prompted by the voice 


of nature, he extended his hand to raise him, 
with those charitable feelings which he felt that 
he could not repudiate either as a Christian or 
as a man. 

But notwithstanding he thus benevolently- 
sought to inspire him with sufficient strength to 
bear the pang of parting with Louise, Raven was 
still much dejected. He felt, indeed, greatly 
relieved while Uncle John was with him, but 
when he had left, he sank again beneath the 
dread of the morrow, and when the morrow 
came, it found him as wretched as before. 

Having passed a restless, miserable night, 
he rose early, and tried to raise his spirits, but 
in vain: on being summoned to breakfast he 
burst into tears. 

Louise, who as usual presided at the table, 
rose to meet him as he entered the room, when 
he took her hands and pressed them, and gazed 
upon her mournfully, and kissed her pale brow, 
and gazed upon her again; but neither uttered 
a word: their hearts were too full to speak; they 
sat down in silence, and scarcely, during the 
time they were at breakfast, was that silence 
broken. 

Fred, who like the rest, felt miserable, was 
the first to leave the table, and soon after him 
Louise and the widow retired, leaving Raven in 
sadness alone. 

“ With whom shall I breakfast to-morrow,” 
thought he, “and to-morrow, and to-morrow? 
Henceforth I shall be desolate. What comfort, 
what joy can I hope for now? This, twenty 
years since, or even ten, I might have borne: I 
had energy then — spirit — nerve: I could have 
struggled with it then ; but to be left thus now 
in the vale of years, when I most need the com- 
fort which those whom I have cherished alone 
can impart, when my faculties, both moral and 
physical, are withering, when I am sinking, fast 
sinking into tlje grave, is— just, just; I admit it 
to be just, but — dreadful.” 

Pursuing this sad train of thought, he sat weep- 
ing like a child — for all his manhood seemed to 
have left him — until the clock struck twelve, 
when he started up, and paced the room, trem- 
bling with violence. 

It was the hour appointed for the departure 
of Louise, and soon afterwards she entered the 
room to take leave, accompanied by Fred and 
the widow. 

“ I know, my dear child,” said he, with a 

tremulous voice, as she approach d him in tears, 

“ I know — your object — in coming to me now. 

It is it is — yes — I am getting, my dear child, a 

feeble old man — bowed down — bowed down by 
affliction. — Well, well — the grave — the cold 
grave — God forgive me!— God forgive me!” 

“ Father!” exclaimed Louise, passionately, ^ 
“if you are not my father, I feel that you have 
been to me all that a father should be— for 
mercy’s sake, do not— do not— father!” she 
added, falling upon his neck, “my heart will 
brea 

“ My child !” exclaimed Raven, whose utter- 
ance was half-choked, while tears of agony 
gushed from his eyes— “ my sweetest, loveliest 
child, you must not be unhappy ! W retchedness 
is mine— I alone must be wretched ! The only 
comfort, the only comfort I can hope for now is 
to see you happy— to see you happy ! You will 
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not deprive me of that ! — No, you will not — 
Bless you ! Come — come,” he continued, albeit 
scarcely able to articulate a word, “come: 
to-morrow, you know, to-morrow! You only 
leave this for a happier home! But you will 
not forget me I You will think of me some- 
times I You will not forget him who loved you 
from childhood so fondly, so dearly! — You will 
not despise me ! No, yon will not despise me!” 

“Never !” exclaimed Louise, fixing her eyes 
earnestly upon him, although they swam in 
tears ; “ my heart tells me that, whatever may 
have happened, whatever may occur, I can 
never despise, I can never forget, I can never 
cease to love him by whom from my infancy I 
have been treated with so much affection.” 

Again Raven blessed her, and pressed her 
to his heart, and endeavoured to cheer her, 
although tears were trickling fast down his 
cheeks, and he continued to sob bitterly. 

“ I’ll no longer afflict you, my loveliest girl,” 
said he. — “ No ! I’ll no longer afflict you. This 
parting is sad, very sad You would say fare- 
well to me: yes, farewell you would say: it 
may be the last — the last time. I am sinking, 
I know I am sinking; my strength has deserted 
me; I am getting very feeble; I shall not sur- 
vive it long: no, I feel that 1 can’t survive it 
long — But,” he added emphatically, raising his 
eyes with great fervour of expression, “in the 
midst of my affliction I have one comfort, one 
consolation, which is, that whatever I may have 
been, whatever I am now, I have done towards 
her of whom I am now to be deprived all that 
a parent could conceive to be his duly to a child, 
and \nt she leaves me now with a heart as 
guilelesVand a mind as pure as when in infancy 
I fondly adopted her as my own.” 

At this moment a coach drew up to the door, 
and Fred — who had been standing at the win- 
dow, apparently firm as a rock, while engaged 
in closing his eyelids as his eyes became full, 
that the tears might fall straight upon the carpet 
unseen — announced Valentine’s arrival. Raven 
took Fred’s hand, and pressed it warmly, and 
then drew Louise aside. 

“My dear girl,” said he, producing a small 
pocket-book, and placing it in her hand, “before 
you leave me, my love, take this: give it to 
Valentine. He will take care of it for you ; but 
promise me — it may be my last request, Louise 

yes, my dear, it may be my last — promise me 
that you will not name it to your father. I know 
that you will not refuse to take it — for my sake 
— I know you will not; but it need not be 
mentioned to him, my dear: it need not. You 
promise !” 

“I do,” replied Louise, “I do.” 

“ God bless you, my child ! — God bless you ! 
And now,” he added in broken accents, as 
Valentine entered, “farewell! — farewell! Be 
happy ! May Heaven protect you all !” — when, 
placing Louise in the arms of Valentine, he 
turned and sobbing aloud left the room. 

His utter prostration of spirit touched them 
nearly. Even Valentine was deeply affected ; 
but as upon him devolved the task of restoring 
them all, his feelings were studiously concealed. 
He assumed an air not of gaiety, but of calm- 
ness; and as he felt that the sooner they left 
then the better, he hastened their departure as 


! much as strict delicacy could sanction, aM 
soon succeeded in getting them into the coans 
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Here he allowed their feelings to „ avr u 
vent. He did not attempt to check them; bm 
on arriving at the house, he soon subdued them 
by explaining how ill they would accord win, 
the feelings of Whitely, and how calculated to 
induce him to believe that Raven still held that 
place itl their affections which ought to be «c. 
cupied by him. 


Louise saw at a glance the justice, as well as 1 
the expediency of ac mg upon this suggestion 
which Valentine no sooner perceived than he 
began to 'talk in a li ' -r strain, and thus by ■ 
degrees ra^-ied her sp ( 1 j 

Having partaken off, Jr e refreshment, Louise 1 
and the widow, who v ere inseparable, left 
Valentine an! Fred, playfully intimating’ that I 
they hoped to have the honour of their com- I 
pany at six. Before, however, Louise left the I 

room, she gave Valentine the pocket-book which 

Raven had presented to her, and having ex- j 
plained to him the promise she had given, told 
inm to see when she was gone what it con- ' 
tained. He did so ; it was the cov a pocket 
book merely; but he found thereili ..y one- 
thousand pound-notes, and a packet^tfiarently 
of parchment, sealed and addressed to him, with I , 
instructions that the seal was not to be broken ’ 
until after Raven’s death. 

“I scarcely know,” said Valentine, “ishatiwe 1 , 
ought to receive this ; and yet, were we to return , 
it, it would perhaps break his heart! Well, } 
well, we shall see.” 

“ Hur never tit!” cried Fred, as if he-had that 
moment awakened from a dream. “As true as 
cootness! — Well, now, inteet, look you, reajty, 
ant, in truth, now: hur never; coofness knows it!” 
“Did you speak!” inquired Valentine, as if 
he had not been quite positive about the, matter. 

“Hur was only thinking apout thq; treatful 
scene petween my uncle — that is, Mr. Raven- 
ant Louey. Hur titn’t like to let them see me, 
although cootness knows it. Putt hur say, my I : 
poy, how tull he must pe now, without any 
potty apout him ! Hur wish he tyas coing to 
tine with us to-day, after all; hur too inteet.” 

“ Fred,” said Valentine, “ to-day you must on 
no account suffer his name to escape your lips.” 
“No, hur know, hur know ! — it’s only to you. 

Putt as true as hur’m alive, hur wish he was to 
coing to tine with us.” 

“You would rather that he should dine with 
us than Miss Lovelace!” 

“ No, cootness, no : hur’d rather have her than 
five thousand Mr. Ravens. Putt is she coming, 
my poy! — is she coming!” 

“ She will dine with us, of course.” 

“ Hur titn’t know that, now. Inteet, then, hur 
titn’t. Hur’m very' clat you tolt me.” 

“Are ymu really in love with that girl, Fred!” 

“ Over het ant ears ! Putt isn’t she a peautiful I 
creature !" 

“ She appears to be a very sweet girl. But I 
shall know more about her in the morning. I 
shall have to kiss her to-morrow, you know: all 
day long I shall be at it.” 

“ Phot! kiss Miss Lovelace!” 

“As the bridesmaid, of course.” 

“Is that the etiquette of the pusiness ! If it 
is— oh! hur wish hur was you! Ant yet hur 
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out deUp house, they were received 
with much elegj. e by Louise, who introduced 
them to Miss Lovelace, the only stranger pre- 
sent; and then addressed herself almost exclu- 
sively to her lather, whom she thereby made 
perfectly happy. Fred managed — he would 
have been indeed puzzled to tell how — but he 
did manage, to get to one of the windows with 
Miss Lovelace, and while Uncle John and the 
widow were on the sofa conversing about 
sundry domestic arrangements, Valentine was 
giving various instructions to the servants, but 

| |re especially for the cake, to he produced in 
I event of its arriving in time for the dessert. 

'e was, owever, but a short time absent, and 
i*n after his return to the drawing-room dinner 

t as announced, when VVhitely of course took 
ouise, and Valentine Miss Lovelace, which 
Fred thought particularly hard. He sat however 
next to her at table, which was a great conso- 
lation; but then he couldn’t eat! He managed 
the soup vet / fairly; the wine too he managed: 
he also disposed of a little fish, but after that he 
had no more appetite than an infant. He could 
not tell at all what to make of it. He was more 
than half inclined to become alarmed. He did 
fancy at one time the breast of a chicken; but 
as it happened that on its being placed before 
him he caught the eyes of Miss Lovelace, the 
breast of the chicken remained untouched. He 
held this to be somewhere about the oddest thing 
in life; but that which he considered more par- 
ticularly odd, was the fact that Miss Lovelace 
arranged it so that her eyes met his every mo- 
ment. He had no idea that her immediate object 
"’as to give him every scope to take wine with 
her. No: that indeed was the very thing he 
was anxious to do, and he tried to do it several 
times; but the very moment her eves were 
turned towards him with an encortraging ex- 
pression, he averted his and looked extremely 
stupid. To his purely private feelings this was 
very distressing, while it was not very pleasant 
to Miss Lovelace, for she certainly did try very 


hard to give him courage, and thought it very 
odd that it should be without success. At 
length being quite out of patience, she gave the 
thing up, when he became more composed ; still 
he never in his life made so frightful a dinner! 

— the quantity he consumed was really out of 
all character trifling: indeed so trifling that 
when his appetite returned with the tranquillity 
of his mind, he cherished serious thoughts. of 
temporary starvation until the cake was pro- 
dued with the dessert — according to the in- 
s' ructions of Valentine, who conceived that 
while its production could not be very incorrect, 
as they were by themselves, it would at least 
have novelty to recommend it — when he fully 
made up for lost time by setting to work upon it 
with unexampled zest. 

There was, however, one at the table whose 
enjoyment was superior to that of any other 
person present, and that was VVhitely. His 
pleasure was of a peculiar character. He felt 
intensely happy: his felicity was tranquil, but 
his heart was filled with the truest, the purest 
delight. He addressed himself chiefly to Louise, 
with whom he felt more than ever charmed, and 
when she had retired, his burden was his child, 
whose name he appeared to be unable to pro- 
nounce without shedding tears of joy. 

As they had all to be up early in the morning 
— ten being the hour appointed for the cere- 
mony to take place — they sat but a short time 
over their wine. Nor did they remain long on 
rejoining the ladies. They all, indeed, seemed 
most unwilling to leave, for they all fell most 
happy; but certain considerations which had 
reference to the repose more especially of 
Louise, induced them to take their departure 
early, when Uncle John — suddenly recollecting 
that although the health of the bride and the 
bridegroom had been drunk, it had not been 
drunk properly— would have them all home 
with him, and with him they remained till past 

midnight. , , 

In the morning at nine precisely, as had been 
previously arranged, Valentine and Uncle John 
— who had risen at half past five with the view 
of being in lime-called for VVhitely and Fred, 
and then proceeded in the highest possible spirits 
to the house which contained the fair bride. 

It has been said by some philosopher either 
ancient or modern, that a woman never looks 
so beautiful as on the morning of her marriage 
with him whom she loves; but as it seems per- 
fectly unnecessary to say that which has been 
said perhaps several times before, it will, in all 
probability, be sufficient to state that on this 
Lppv occasion Louise looked more lovely than 
ever. She was dressed with extreme neatness, 
and that very neatness imparted to her appear- 
ance an additional charm, while from her eye 
softly beamed fond affection, and she smiled 
with surpassing sweetness upon him by whom 
she knew that she was tenderly beloved. 

“ Well now inteet,” said Fred, addressm. 
Miss Lovelace, as Valentine and Louise were 
exchanging such terms of endearment as those 
which lovers in general under the same sweet 
circumstances are prone to exchange ; phot 
am hur to too, look you, phen hur m in church- 
Hur’ve peen looking over the pustness, but coot 
ness knows hur can fiat no instructions inteet 
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neither for you nor for rue, look you! — phot 
have we poth cot to too 1” 

“ Why, unfortunately,” replied Miss Lovelace, 
as her merry eyes twinkled, “ we have to do 
nothing but to stand and look on.” 

“Tit you say unfortunately!” inquired Fred 
with much emphasis. 

“ Why — I think — yes — I’m quite inclined to 
believe that I did. But do you wish to have 
something to do 1” 

“ Teciietly ! — ant something to say.” 

“And so do I. What a remarkable coinci- 
dence 1 Suppose we insist upon having some- 
thing to say ! — suppose we are married at the 
same time 

“ Oh ! api ve all other — putt too you mean — 
cootness knows — loo you really mean that ?” 
“Why” — said Miss Lovelace, archly hesi- 
tating — “ not exactly.” 

“Now that is too pat! — pecause if you teci- 
tetly tit, inteet the pusiness shoot pe tone!” 
“Your politeness is conspicuous. I appreciate 
it, believe me . But I am strongly disposed to 
think, do you know, that if we defer our marriage 
it will, perhaps — taking all things into consider- 
ation — be as well 1” 

“You are a very creat tease to me,” said 
Fred, “ ant cootness knows it. You first raise 
my hopes, ant then tash them to the crount.” 
Had Fred studied for a month to make a 
formal declaration, he could not more effectu- 
ally have imparted to Miss Lovelace the know- 
ledge of how matters stood. She, however, 
disdained, of course! to make it appear that 
she knew aught about it, and continued to 
address him in the most playful style, without 
apparently giving it a single thought that with 
her playfulness, she was dealing destruction to 
his peace. 

The time for starting now arrived, and the 
carriages dashed up to the door, u’hen VV'hilely 
took the hand of Louise, and having fondly em- 
braced her, he blessed her with fervour and 
led her forth with pride. 

On arriving at the church, Valentine saw a 
figure anxiously hurrying into one of the cur- 
tained pews near the altar. He merely caught 
a glimpse of that figure, but he knew it in an 
instant to be Raven. He was, however, silent 
on the subject, for as he alone had seen him, he 
was anxious of course, that to all besides, the 
fact of his presence should remain unknown. 

Having been courteously received by the of- 
ficiating minister, they proceeded to the altar, 
and the ceremony commenced, and during its 
progress the firmness of Louise never deserted 
her for an instant. Whitely shed tears, and so 
did the widow and Uncle John: the eyes of 
Fred sparkled, and so did those of Miss Love- 
lace: but Louise was as firm as Valentine 
himself: her hand never trembled, her voice 
never faltered: the purity of her heart and 
mind sustained her, and both were as calm as 
they were pure. 

The ceremony ended, they repaired to the 
vestry, but whtie at the altar Valentine fre- 
quently heard a deeply drawn sigh, and a fer- 
vent response proceed from the pew which the 
broken-hearted Raven had entered. He would 
have gone to him willingly, had it been only to 
shake hands with him in silence, but as this 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 


Brings the history to a close. 


The life and adventures of Valentine as a 
ventriloquist may be said to have ended with his 
marriage. He did — for the pure gratification of 
Louise, whom he continued to love with the 
most affectionate warmth — indulge occasionally 
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in the development of his power; but 
found that in proportion as the strength 
assumed voice increased, that of his nal 
voice diminished, he on all other occasions} 
tented himself with a relation of the var 
scenes which his peculiar faculty had enafl 
him to produce, and never failed to excite 
such relation the most uproarious mirth. 

As a wife Louise was most devoted and most 
happy. Before marriage, words had passed 
between her and her Valentine indicative of the 
possession of a fiery disposition; but that fire 
— which is commonly kindled in those who 
have been petted and spoiled, who have 
the kings or the queens of their immediate 
sphere, and who have neither known society 
beyond their own circle nor tasted affiictien.- 
was extinguished. She seemed to live <9a 
his smiles : her highest aim was to make him 
happy. No frown ever gathered upon her fair 
brow; no word of reproof ever passed her lips. 
He gave her, indeed, but little cause for reproof; 
for while in him no vicious habits had been 
engendered, he had seen far too much of tbt 
world to be drawn by its dazzling ephemeral 
follies from the sphere of honour and permanent 
peace; but, independently of every thing which 
might have been supposed to be a cause, she 
felt disinclined at all times to notice any slight 
accidental irregularity, which morbid minds are 
too prone to construe into neglect, anti this dis- 
inclination was based upon the knowledge of 
that all-important matrimonial secret, that wires, 
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)e happy, must study at all times the happi- 
s of their husbands. 

•Dear Valentine,” she would say, “I know 
. whether all married people enjoy the feli- 
f which we enjoy; but if, my love, they do, 
.rriage in general must indeed be a delightful 
te of existence.” 

‘ It is in general a delightful state of exist- 
ce,” Valentine would reply; “but the feli- 
y which we enjoy is experienced only by 
>se who, like us, strive to promote each other’s 
ppiness. It is not every man, my Louise, 
•t has a wife so devoted, so affectionate, as I 
but with all that affection, with all that 
vouon, I should not, I could not be happy, 
1 1 not believe that you were. Amiability, if 
en it be without fond affection, is a greater 
omoter of happiness, my love, than the fondest 
fection without amiability; but where a man 
is, as I have, a dear little wife, who developes, 
ou do, both, he must be — if, indeed, he can 
,] date both — he must be as I am, happy 
deed.” 

And thus they lived, devotedly attached to 
ich other, cherishing reciprocal confidence 
id icve. 

Raven did not long survive the blow inflicted 
pon him by the loss of Louise. On the morn- 
g of her marriage, he returned home after the 
eremony in a state of extreme wretchedness, 
nd was in consequence, for several days, con- 
ned to his bed ; but by virtue of great care and 
kilful treatment on the part of his physician, 
e rallied, and was no sooner enabled to get 
bout again, than — in a letter, in which his 
rhole history was condensed, and in which he 
igain and again expressed his contrition for 
vhat had occurred between him and the wife of 
fVhitely — he sent a formal proposition of mar- 
iage to Valentine’s mother; declaring, in terms 
he most eloquent, that the remainder of his 
ife should be proudly devoted to the pleasur- 
able task of rendering her happiness complete. 

The widow, on the receipt of this proposal, 
scarcely knew how to act. She consulted Uncle 
John; she consulted Valentine; she consulted 
Louise; but as from neither could she extort a 
single word of advice, she was compelled to fall 
back upon her own judgment, and the result of 
the deliberate exercise of that judgment was, 
thn‘ cfoe gracefully declined, on the sole specific 
gi ..nd of her having resolved not to marry 
again. 

This refusal — although couched in the most 
delicate and elegant terms — was a death-blow 
to Raven. He never left the house alive after 
that. He considered his fate to be thereby 
sealed, and, as he ascribed it to the assumed 
fact of his being despised, he gave himself up 
to despair. While on his death-bed, he was 
frequently visited by Uncle John. Valentine, 
too, often saw him, and when on the point of 
dissolution, his spirit was cheered by the pre- 
sence of Louise, whom he caressed with all the 
rapture he had strength to display. The delight, 
however, which her visit excited had the effect 
of accelerating his death. Almost immediately 
after her departure, he ceased to breathe, while 
in the act of praying that she might be blessed 
and protected for ever. 

To Valentine he bequeathed the whole of his 
20 


wealth, and although he had lived for many 
years in the most splendid affluence, so strictly 
had he kept aloof from all society, that had it 
not been for the mere sake of appearance, Va- 
lentine and his uncle were the only two persons 
by whom he would have been followed to the 
grave. 

Nor did Whitely long survive him. The 
cruel treatment he had experienced while con- 
fined in the Asylum had so effectually under- 
mined his constitution, that when ; the excite- 
ment which gave him an unnaffirhl strength 
had subsided, he calmly and gradually sank. 
In his last moments, however, he had the joy 
of being attended by his children : he was 
happy in viewing their prospect of happiness, 
and thus he tranquilly died. 

Soon after his death, Fred married Miss Love- 
lace, and goodness knew it. It was a long time 
before she would give her consent — although 
the affair had been to all intents and purposes 
settled at Brighton — but at length she really 
could not any longer withhold it : he was such 
an extremely good-natured soul! — he had so 
happy a disposition ! — he was so attentive, so 
kind, so affectionate — so excessively affection- 
ate ! — so devoted ! And they lived very happily 
together, and in the due course of time had a 
very fair family of children ; but if the truth 
must be told — and the necessity for telling it 
may be fairly admitted— she most certainly did 
— albeit not much enamoured of equestrian 
exercises in general — ride the high horse in 
reality rough-shod over the proud pre-eminence 
of his position as a man. Sometimes he would 
attempt to reason with her on this special point; 
but in the vocal department she could beat him 
out of the field. He stood no chance at all with 
her there : competition was quite out of the 
question. He, notwithstanding, often thought 
that if she could only understand a little Welsh 
— that being the tongue in which he was able to 
express his sentiments with most eloquence— he 
should have a better prospect of success, and 
with this view he tried on various occasions, 
by divers strong arguments, to prevail upon her 
to learn that peculiarly euphonious and liquid 
language, but in vain; she had a horror ot the 
“buzz” of it; she could not endure it: she 
pointedly declared that it set her teeth on edge, 
and he was therefore compelled to give it up. 
Still Fred was not unhappy— far, very far from 
it. He loved his little Caroline, and she loved 
him : neither would have been separated from 
the other for the world ; but she would go occa- 
sionally to rather alarmirtg lengths, with the 
view of establishing her ascendancy upon a 
sound substantial basis. 

“ Toes Louey,” he inquired of Valentine, with 
a singular expression, in the early part of his 
matrimonial career, “toes Louey ever, pounce 
apout, my poy, ant plow up, look you 1” 

“Never!” replied Valentine. 

“Not phen you are with her alone 1” 

“Never! She is always the same gentle 
creature, always amiable, always calm.” 

“ Well, inteet, then, cootness knows, Cary’s 
not a pit like her. Hur ton’t mean to say that 
she’s any thing pat, look you ! — No, she’s a. 
coot cirl ; at heart a very coot cirl inteet ; putt 
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nur must say that if she were a little more like 
Louey hur shoot like it all the petter.” 

“Why Caroline always appears to be very 
amiable and kind; and I am sure she is fond of 
you, Fred.” 

“ So she is, my poy ; yes, so she is ! Ant she 
pehaves herself like a princess phen aproat; 
it’s quite peautiful to pe with her; putt phen 
she gets home it is not inteet so peautiful !” 

“ What ! does she scold, Fred!” 

“Scolt! Hur pelieve you. Hur ton’t wish 
to say a single wort against Cary, nor woot hur 
say a wort to any other creature preathing ; putt 
if hur coot putt make her unterstant that it woot 
pe most tecitetly petter if she were always as 
milt as Louey, hur shoot like it, look you, apove 
all other things in the worlt !” 

Fred however never did succeed in prevail- 
ing upon Caroline to understand this. His very 
inability to pronounce his b’s formed an insu- 
perable bar to his perfect success, although this 
was not so great a thing as might have been 
expected, for notwithstanding the existence of 
this bar she was very well considering, when 
she had her own way ; but whenever he wished 
to have his, or offered the slightest opposition to 
her will, it became strictly necessary for him to 
look out. 

They visited Valentine constantly. He was 
poor Fred’s adviser although he never interfer- 
ed : Caroline needed no adviser; she found that 
she could manage matters very well without ; 
but although they dined with Valentine, Louise 
and Uncle John, twice and frequently three 
times a week, she never by any accident exhi- 
bited there the pre-eminence she had acquired, 
which made things pleasant to all, and thus 
year after year their social intercourse continu- 
ed to be uninterrupted. 

One morning, as Valentine and Louise, hav- 
ing sent the carriage on, were pursuing their 
way towards Pall Mall, their attention was at- 
tracted by an extraordinary looking cabman, 
who while bowing to them and smiling, and 
raising his hat, seemed to be in a state of gene- 
ral ecstasy. Valentine shook his head with a 
view of intimating to him that his services were 
not required; but the fellow — about whom there 
was a great deal of style, for his cravat was 
tied in the newest knot, and while he sported an 
imperial beneath his nether lip, an eye-glass ap- 
peared by the side of his badge — was not satis- 
fied with this, but continued to smile and to 
raise his hat with unexampled grace, and at 
length drove up to them, when Valentine recog- 
nized him at once — it was Horace. 

“ What, Horace !” he cried, smiling with an 
expression of amazement. 

“This is the dodge, sir: this is the dodge,” 
observed Horace; “ I hope you are in a state of 
salubrity. Haven’t seen you for several genera- 
tions.” 

“ Why, how long have you been at this 
work!” 

“A blessed six months come the seven-and- 
twentieth.” 

“ Well, call upon me,” said Valentine, giving 
his card, “ we’ll talk things over and see what 
can be done.” 

“Let me drive you home,” said Horace. “Do 
let me drive you. I want a bit of felicity just 



It’s much better than pedestrianizin^ ove : a 
"'"nes. Besides, it will makemehannv" 
‘Well!” said Valentine, “ be it so;” and 


“Well!” said Valentine, “ be it so;” and wh 

he and Louise had entered the cab th P i, ne| 
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dashed away in the highest style of’ which 
was capable. 11 

On arriving at the house— and they were 
long doing the distance— Horace leaped f r !! 
his seat with amazing alacrity, and perform,! 
one of the most recherche knocks Upon record 
“Come in,” said Valentine, on alightin» ■ ..a 
servant shall hold your horse.” °’ * 

“ You are very polite,” returned Horace “Dm 
he never stirs without me, except upon the stand 
But you may,” he added, addressing the serum 
and waving his hand with an air, “you aa 
give an eye to the animal !” ^ 

“Now, then,” said Valentine, when he and 
Horace had entered the parlour, “let us have 
glass of wine. How are they all at home!” 

“ Polly is pretty salubrious,” replied Horace, 
“ but the old lady’s no great things. She haj 
never been able to get over the fact of the go- 
vernor having, walked into the water. Y 0 „ 
heard of that affair, I suppose!” 

“ Unhappily, I saw it.” 

“ You did !” 
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“I happened to be on the bridge at the verv 
time.” 

“ What, did he leap off the bridge! Howwas, 
it! Do tell me ; we never could learn. All n 
know is, that he was picked up at Limehouse 
Hole, dead as — but how did it happen!” ■* 

Valentine explained, and with so much feel, 
ing, that he even drew tears from the eyes of 
Horace. 

“After all,” said Horace, when Valentine! 
paused, “ it’s of no use for a man to go crooked* 
in this world. Things are sure to come round;! 
it’s sure to come home to him ; he’s sure to be’ M 
served out in some way. That properly of un- j 
cle’s — you know all about it! — What good didl 
it do us! Why it flew like blessed chaff before^ 
the hurricane! Twenty shares in this dodge, 1 : 
fifty shares in that, and a hundred shares in the 
other: safe to turn up something out and out: 
safe ! And so they did : they all turned up i 
swindles, the dirtiest swindles, and thus the | 
money was dodged away. The day on which ! 
we missed the old governor, an execution was 
in the house, and there were we without the ] 
money even to buy a leg of mutton. Of course i 
every stick was walked off with the utmost j 
regularity: we hadn’t a bed to lie upon, nor a 1 
gridiron to cook a mutton chop. The governor! 
was buried by the parish, because as we didn't j 
happen to hear of it in time, we couldn’t own] 
him, so that expense was spared; but starva- ' 
tion looked us right full in the face, and starved ; 
we must have been beyond all dispute, had it j 
not been that the old lady luckily had a whole I 
mob of pawnbroker’s tickets — for every thing 
portable had been pledged — which tickets we 
gradually sold, and for a week or two managed] 
to get a bellyful 1 of victuals with the proceeds,! 
I endeavoured, of course, to obtain employment, 
but the fools to whom I applied made a point of I 
setting up a loud laugh, as if they derived the 
most exalted satisfaction from the idea! ' 
knocked several of them down, and got fined 
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for the assault, but that was a luxury I was-soon 
obliged to cut, for the fines walked into the tick- 
ets most amazingly I was willing to do any 
thin" in the world, but was able to get nothing 
in the world to do. I tri?d it on at the wharfs: 
it was no go there : stronger men were standing 
about unemployed. I answered a lot of adver- 
tisements for clerks: no character, no recom- 
mendation. I tried to get a birth as a groom. 
‘How long did you live in your last place. 
That settled it. I told them all as plainly as 
a man could speak that I’d do my very utmost 
and try all I knew. But no, the fools would not 
have me ! What then was I to dol I would 
not come any felonification. I made up my 
mind to that, come what might; although it cer- 
tainly was a very rotten position for a fellow to 
be placed in without twopence haltpenny in lus 
pocket, and without a friend whom he could 
borrow twopence halfpenny of: for all those 
trumps whom I used to meet and treat with 
brandy-and-water cut me dead when I became 
a little seedy: it was wonderful hcpw suddenly 
they became short-sighted :• they could not see 
a bit beyond their noses: it was quite an epi- 
demic amongst them, and I had some thoughts 
of applying to the opticians for employment, 
conceiving that the spectacle trade must of ne- 
cessity be looking up ; but then what did I know 
about the spectacle trade or any other trade . 
what did I know about any thing! Nothing. 
Look at the way in which I was brought up . 
Train up a child in the way he should toddle— 
you know the rest; but what was I fit for! That s 
where I felt it! What could I do! I should 
not have cared if I alone had had to grub my 
way through it: I shouldn’t have cared if Id 
had no one to look to but myself. I’d have trot- 
ted into the Army if that had been all, or gone 
on board a man-of war, or walked over to Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand, or any other unculti- 
vated feature on the face of the earth. I’d have 
got a crust somewhere for myself; but there 
were the women '.—what were they to do! I hat 
was the pull ! I couldn’t leave them ! 1 hey 

suffered enough as it was, for I couldn’t earn a 
penny, nor they couldn’t earn a penny. They 
had strong thoughts at one time of taking in 


mangling,' ’but we hadn’t enough money to get 
a machine. W’fe hadn’t sufficient even to buy 
a board—* Mangling done here’— although that 
might have been advertised in chalk upon the 
shutter; but the machine was the thing; let 
them have tried all they knew, they couldn t 
have mangled without a machine. Nor would 
the washing dodge do, for they hadu t a tub, 
while there was not a creature under the canopy 
of heaven who would give them credit lor a 
ha’porth of soap. I tried to raise money on my 
own personal security; but that was no go, they 
wouldn’t have it, although I offered them any 
thing per cent. And thus we went muddling on 
week after week and month after month, I out 
from morning till night to get sufficient for a 
meal, and they at home more than hall naked, 
praying for my success. Sometimes I took 
home a sixpence, but more frequently nothing. 
They knew the moment I entered whether I had 
any thing for them or not. If I had, their eyes 
brightened up like brilliants as they kissed me ; 
if not, they kissed me all the same, and I heard 


no complaint but that involved in a sigh, Vhieh 
they would have suppressed if they could T 
“ That was very sad, very sad, indeed,’ ob- 
served Valentine. \ 

« Sad !” echoed Horace, “ there, if you 11 be- 
lieve me, I was sometimes ready to go and crib 
a mutton-chop '. — I was, indeed! And I should 
have done it frequently, when I saw them at 
home starving; I know I should; but that I had 
firmly resolved that as an act of dishonesty had 
brought us to that, I would never, while I lived, 
be engaged in another.” 

« And to that resolution you adhered! 

“I did, and ever will. I cannot have greater 
temptations than I have had, and I know now 
that I can resist them.” 

“ But why did you not apply to me! 

« Pride was the first cause, inability the se- 
cond. I was too proud to do so till every thing 
was gone, and by that time you had left the 
house in which you used to live, and I suppose 
they thought you didn’t want to be troubled with 
me at all, for I couldn’t persuade them to give 
me your address.” 

“That was wrong of them; very, very 

wrong.” Tui 

« Fortunately, however, soon after 1 called, 

which was not till every other hope was with- 
ered to a stalk, I managed to pick up a few 
sixpences by assisting the grooms to rub their 
horses down, and so on, which carried me for a 
long time over the ground, indeed until one of 
the grooms turned livery-stable keeper, when, 
fancying that I knew, perhaps, something about 
a horse,— and I flatter myself I do, — he did the 
handsome, and put me on a cab, which suits 
me very well, and I have been at it evei since, 
and the women are of course gathering to- 
gether a little flesh again, although I don t sup- 
pose that the old lady will ever get over the 
governor’s death. How ever he could dream ol 
cutting out of the world in that way I can t for 
the life of me imagine.” 

“ But of course you believe lum to have been 

insane at the time!” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, — and it s useless 
now to disguise it, — he was never in his right 
senses after that unblest kidnapping affair. His 
mind was always diseased, always wandering. 
His imagination was always on the rack. He 
was continually conjuring up some spectral 
nonsense, continually fancying that his brother 
stood before him. But that which huit him 
more than all was the fact of the brother having 
left him the whole of his property precisely as 
if nothing had occurred. That was the thing; 
that was his real death-blow. After that he 
took to brandy, of which he drank enormous 
quantities, sufficient, I should say, in a week, to 
sew up a whole regiment of soldiers. But it 
never made him drunk ! That was the most re- 
markable point of the compass. It made him 
mad, doubtless, and desperate in his specula- 
tions, for of all the extraordinary— there, 1 do 
firmly believe that if a company had been started 
for the restoration of rotten eggs, he would have 
taken a hundred shares at a premium. How- 
ever, he is gone, and perhaps the less that is said 

of errors the better.” . 

“ Well,” said Valentine, “touching your pre- 
sent position: you must be doing something 
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better/ for yourself than driving a cab. Turn the 
thirl over in your mind, and let me in a day or 
two ee you again. If there be any kind of 
business into which yotf would like to enter, let 
me know, and if I see the slightest prospect of 
your being successful, I’ll lend you sufficient 
money to commence with, and you shall under- 
take to return it to me when you grow rich. In 
the meantime,” he continued, writing a check 
fora hundred pounds, “give this to your wife, 
and tell her to hope for better days.” 

For some time Horace looked as if unable to 
believe what he heard; but when Valentine 
shook hands with him, and gave him the check 
at the same time, his feelings of gratitude over- 
came him, and he burst into tears. 

“I don’t know what to say!” he cried at 
length. 

“ Say nothing,” returned Valentine. “ Let me 
see you again soon.” 

Horace wiped his eyes with the bow of his 
cravat, and prepared to depart ; but before he 
left the room, he grasped Valentine’s hand, and 
with the most intense earnestness and feeling, 


said, “ In the names of my poor wife and „ 
ther I thank you.” ^ 

A r alentine frequently saw him after this, p 
assisted hjm in every possible way, and H 0 r a 7 
lost no opportunity-gif evincing 'his gratia!? 
He purchased for Wfc lease of some uj 
stables, which were a source of considerabl 
emolument, and had the gratification of seein! 
him prosper by virtue of indefatigable 2e i 
And to Valentine — who gloried in acts of be 
nevolence— it was a high gratification indeed 
Being exceedingly wealthy, he had the power 5. 
his command to do ah immense amount of 
good, and he never permitted an opportunity f 0I 
the exercise of that potver to escape him. The 
more happiness he imparted to others, the more 
happy he felt. He was esteemed by all wh 0 
knew him : he was honoured, beloved. Wit), 
his beautiful, devoted Louise, his sw hildren 
his good mother, and Uncle T j Wa j 

always in a state of rapture, anu . indeed 
whether at home or abroad, without a child up! 
on his knee — he continued to live in the purest 
enjoyment of health, wealth, honour, and peace, 


THE END. 
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